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Chronicle of Events 

July 1944 

Thera was a debate in the Honse of Lords on the political 
sitnatioii in India. Lord Strabolgi criticized the methods of censor- 
ship as prevailed in India. Lord Faringdon raised the question of 
India's food situation. He wanted to know what provision was being 
made to deal with it. 

Lord Munster, replying to the debate in the Lords on India, 
said; “His Majesty’s Government have not departed in any way 
from the intentions declared in the Grtpps Mission and......repeated 

by the Govemor-Geneml." 

In the House of Commons, replying to the debate on India, JLr. Amery 
gave renewed asBarsnces that Britain stood by the promises of independence 
after the war and that the offer made by Six Stafford Gripps still 
held good. 

Mr. Amery laid stress on the food situation in Lidia and the 
consequent strain on India’s economy. 

Syed Badruduja, ea-Mayor of Calcutta, presiding over the Lahore 
Majlis Ahrar Gonferenoe, condemned the Pakistan scheme and the 
League Ministries. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway said in London, “The reftwal of the Viceroy 
to meet Gandhiji is one of the major d^eats of the war.” 

In the House of Lords, the Bill to amend the Government of 
India Act, 1935, was given a second reading without diaonssion. 

The Government of Orissa reviewed the grounds on which security 
prisoners in the province were detained under the Bestriction and 
Detention Ordinance. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, in a broadcast from Calcutta, 
referring to Bengal's food mtuation, said; *'Wa are almost out of the 
wood so far as this year is concerned." 

The Indian delegation offered a compromise proposal to the World 
Monetary Conference (Bretton Woods) regarding the release of India’s 
blocked sterling balances.—The proposal was opposed by Britain, the 
U. S. A. and Prance. 

Mr, B. G. Kher, former Premier of Bombay, was released from 
detention. 

* A joint statement signed by Saxdar Santokh Singh, H.Xi A., Sardar 
Harnam Singh, President, All-India Sikh League, Sardar Jogindar 
Singh and others referring to the formula of communal settlement of 
Mr. Eajagopalaehari, supported by Mahatma Gandhi, said ; **We strongly 
protest against this offer, on behalf of the Sikh community, and 
hereby declare that the Sikhs will fight to the bitter end against 
the proposal." 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, presiding over a meeting of the 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha in Calcutta, said : “The terms 
now offered to Mr. Jinnah by Mr. C. Bajagopalachari contemplate 
a division of India, from the very initial stages, based on communal 
consideration," 

The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the Hawab of 

1 
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Bhopal, presiding afc the final sitting of the Standing Committee, 
reviewed the war situation and made a statement on the war effort 

of the States. • . « . . 

■ The Exeontive Conomitlee of the Nationalist Christian Party of 
Bombay expressed happiness over Mahatma Gandhi’s efforts for 
evolving a commnnal settlement. 

The Pamine Inquiry Commission presided .over by Sir John Wood- 
head started work in New Delhi. 

lit. The full text of Mahatma Gandhi’s letter of Jane 17 to the Yiceroy and the 
Viceroy’s reply on June 22 was released for publication from New DelhL 
A Small Ssvinf;8 Scheme to popularise thrift habit and to provide greater facilities 
for the easy putchase of National Savings Certificates and Stamps was inaugurated 
in Calcutta and adjacott indnstrial area. 

Sir William Beveridge, who prepared a plan for foil employment to follow 
up hie social secnrity scheme, made his first public <mmment at Sheffield oo 
the Government white paper outlioiog their employment policy. 

An Ordinance was issued from New Delhi to provide for and regulate the 
payment of compensation for death, fKisonal disablement or damage to property 
arising from the explosion in the Bombay docks on April 17. 

The Working CbmmiUee of the All-lodia Mailis-i-Abiar decided at Lahore 
to ttmi down the invitation of Mr. Jinnah to joio the Muslim League. 


2nd. The Labonrite Daily Herald urged the British Parliament to take up with¬ 
out delay “the complaint" about India’s food situation icontained in the mani¬ 
festo of 27 prominent Indiau Leaders. 

Of about a hundred Congress detenuea, who were ordere:' to be relied 
duriog June by toe Ponfab Government, only 7 were not inti rned in tbeir 
Home Vill^eB or Towns. The rest, like ail thcM previously reU ased, number¬ 
ing about were interned. 

8rd. Sir Eamaswami Mudriiar, supply member, Government of Tnd a sf^nt four 
daye in Calcutta dlscassing with the Coal Contt il Board, col.ier.’ owners, the 
Coal Oommissiooer and other officials, measvres cslcalated to >ring about the 
greatest passible output of coal and to make the best poasibla use of it. 

Sjed Badradoja, ex-Mayor of Calontta, presiding over the ijabom District 
Majlis-Ahru Conference (at Lahore), condemned the Pakistai' Scheme and 
strongly criticized the l^gne Minist^. 


4lh. In the Bengal Legislative Conneil, the President (Sir B. P. Singh Eoy) 
gave bis ruling regarding competency of the House to impose a tax on agri- 
cultnial income from lands owned by the Buler of an Indian Sta 3 and Bengal. 
The point arose in connexion with Agricultural ncome Tax Bill i la passed by 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly). 

Nawabzada Liaquat A!i Khan, General Seoreh ry, All-India M lelim League, 
announced at Snoagar, that a meeting of ttie council of the All India Muslim 
Lugne would be held at Lahore on the ®)th. and 31st. July. 

Mr, Penoer Brockway in an interview, in London, said : “The refusal of the 
Qandbiji is one of the Major d< feats of the war.” 

The Bill to amend toe Government of India i.ot of 1935 in regtrd to several 
minor points was given a second reading in the House of Lords will ant discussion, 
after a brief explanation by the Under-Secretary for India, toe Earl of 


Archibald Hill, addreeeing the East India Association, (in London), 
stressed the urgency of a new approach to the Indian probleme. _ 

the Chief Minister Sir Nazi'maddin stated ; 

10,000 tons of rice which the 
1 ..*“ BengJ have sent to Assam. It is purely a question of a 
f repaid fay the Central Government from toe 

quota r«Mved for the Army from outside Bengal.” 

****•„CommonB,_ Indian famine conditions were referred to when 
(Labour) aeked if Mr. Amery waa aware of the pnblio warning 
conditiona issued by 27 influantitd Indian 
maustnalieU and whothar he was satisfied that adequate steps had been tskan 
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to BToid such a recurreDce.—Mr. Amery : “Yes, The Governtnent of India and 
the Provincial Governmente have been actively pursuing the measurea described 
in my ananet on April 6.” 

Tth. Id the Bengal Legislative Council, Goveroment’e scheme relating to the 
rationing of '‘Bbog” olTeringB to Hindu deities nsa outlined by Mr. H. S. 
Siibranardy, Civil Supplies Minister, when he announced the appointment of a 
committee to avaist Govcmmei't in carrying out the scheme. 

Mr. J, K. Mitter, presiding at the first Quarterly General Meeting of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, reviewed the food situation 
in Calcutta and in the province. 

The Worliing Committee of the Bindh Provincial Muslim League, at its 
meeting at Karicbi, passed a resolution calling on tbe Studh Miuistry to resign 
from office forthwith. 

Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, issued a 
statement on food imports. 

Sib, Mr. V, D. Savarkar, President, Hindu Mnbambha, in an interview In New 
Delhi, said: "It is a paradox that the Hindu Mahasabba which is dubbed a 
communal body, ii actually more national than the Congress which claims to 
be a national b^y.” The CoLgress, he added, was not national in its outlook 
because it wns un)UBt to Bindns and showed preference to Muslims. 

The Goverjiment of Orissa reviewed tbe grounds on which security prisoners in 
the province were de'.mned under the Restriction & Detention Ordinance. 

The Indian Information Service (Washington) reported that arrangements 
were made to ship 400,QUO tons of wheat to India before October 1. 

fitb. Mr. O. Kajagopalachari, in a statement from Panchganl, said % “My efforts 
t) e«;Dre Mr. JicDab’s powerful help in pushing through an hononrable settle¬ 
ment of the communal question have reached a stage when the public have to 
be taken inlc confidence." 

The 19tb meeting of the Standing Committee of the A. I. Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference met in the office of the “Sind Observer” at Karachi. 

The two-day eession of the first Sindh Journalists’ Conference began at 
Karachi. Members of the Standing Committee of the A. I. N, E. C. also attended 
the OoDference, which was inaugniated by Mr. S. A. Brelvi. Mr. Devdas Gandhi 
presided, 

loth, H. E. the Governor of Bengal, in a broadcast from Calcutta, referring to 
Bengal'e food situation, said ; "We are now within reasonable sight of having 
procured the minimum total of rice to see us throngh until the next Amaa 
crop in November. T hu means that we are almost out of the wood so far as 
this year is concerned." 

The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha, adopted a reso¬ 
lution in New Delhi, opposing coalition with the Muslim League in forming 
Blinistiies in provinces and favouring coalition with political parties other than 
the League on the basis of an agreed programme. 

la the Bengal Legislative Council, consideration of the Agricultural Income- 
tax Bill, as passed by tbe Assembly, was resumed. Mr, Humayun Kabtr 
(Proja) criticized the retrospective character of tbe measure and suggested that 
it should come into force from April 1. 1845. 

Dr. Bbyama Prasad Mookerjee. Working President. All India Hindu Mabt- 
sabha, issued a statement from New Delhi, in which he said: “Destitutes are 
slowly coming into Calcutta again, and it is natural that the matter has received 
prompt notice outside Bengal.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in the course of a Press statement from Allahabad, 
said: "There is aimoat a nniveisat desire in India for an early solution of the 
present political impasse. It is abundantly clear from Gandbiji’a correspondence 
with tbe anthorities that he is anxious for a settlement and this settlement need 
have no reference at ail to tbe threat of civil disobedience which must disappear 
in the atmosphere of settlement." 

A deputation representing Bix Muslim Associations met Malik Khizar Hyat 
Tiwana, Premier of the Punjab, and leqaeeted him to reconsider his attitude 
towards the Muslim League. 

Tbe Sindh Journalists’ Conference which met at Karachi for two days nndei 
the presidentship M Mr. Devdas Gandhi, concluded after passing a number 
of resolutions. The Conference resolved that the continuance of the political 
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deadlock was i^poDsible ior the continuance of restrictione on the Fieea and 
declan^ that, in the intereats of free and health; ioumalicm, the political dead¬ 
lock ahould be lesoived and politics! leaders ehould, aa a first atop, ha released 
to create the uecesgary atjnosthere for ending the deadlock. 

llih. Sir Tei Bahadur Saprn, in a statement from Allahabad on the correspondence 
betneen Mr. EBjagopalachari and Mr. Jinnah to eolve the communal deadlock, 
aaid : 'T am glad that the stagnant water of the pool have been stirred. 1 have 
no doubt that the vast majorit; of Hindus and Muslims alike will welcome a 
settlement on just and reasonable terms ” 

Mr. Amer;, replying to a question in the House of Commons, said 
he had consulted the GoTernmeut of India on the question of applying 
the incieasee in family allowances to British officers of both firitiah and Indian 
Services in India. 

In the Bengal Legislative Oonncil, details of communal disturbances that 
took pises in May in Khulna and Jessore districts were given by the Chief 
Minister. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindn Mahasabba, in^ a reeolntion 
from New-Delhi, said: "In view of the reports received about the Working 
of the Muslim league Ministries in the different provinca showing that not 
only legitimate rights and interests of the Hindus and other minorities have 
suffered but ench administration has proved generally detrimental to the 
interests iff the province as a whole, the Working Committee calls upon the 
Hindus and oUier non-Mnelim members of the provincial legislatures 'to 
withdraw their co-opemtion with the Muslim League.” 

A Communique said: ‘*Tbe Governor of Orissa has assigned to Mr. 8. L, 
Maewood, who has been appointed Advieei to His Excellency, 
the businos of Government, arising in the following Secretariat department, 
Education, Health and L^cal Self-Government, Bevenue, Development, Law, 
Commerce and labour and Supply and Tisnsrort, His Eseeilency will be in 
direct charge of Home (inoludiug Civil, Defence, Publicity and Beconiting 
sections) Finance and P. W. D.” 

The Indian delegation offered a compromise propois! to the World Monetary 
Conference {Bretton Woods) regarding the release of India’s blocked sterling 
balsn<»8. The compromise provided that a part of the Sterling hol^nge, 
to be determined by the conference, be released for conversion into other 
currencies—The proposal was opposed by Britain, the U. S. A. and Franco. 

12 th. The Bengal Legislative Council further considered the .^ricultoral 
Income-tax Bill as passed by the Lower Bouse. 

A meeting of the represeatativas of those affected by the Paper Control 
Order was held in Bombay, Sir M. 8. A, Hydari, Secretary, Induelries and 
Civil Supplies Department, Government of lodia'presiding. 

Mr. Amery, replying to questions by Labour member, Mr. Sorenson and 
Mr. Earvay about Mahatma Gandhi’s pronouncements, said; “1 have seen Press 
accounts of certain statements made recently by Mr. Bajagopalacbari and an 
interview with Mr. Gandhi by a oorrespondent of the.“]Vewe Chronicle” 

Mr. Eden, leader of the House of Commons, indicated that the House would 
disense India shortly, 

18th. ^hatma QpdW, in an informal talk at Panebgani, reiterating his faith 
in the deetiny of a fra India, declared : 'T live for a cause and if I perish 
it is for the cause.'^ _ 

M^atma Gandhi, m handing ovra to Press rqiresentalives two statements for 
puWication, explained that they were two sets of notea prepared! after discussion 
with Mr. Stuart Gelder, "News Chronieis” war correspondent in India. 

14»h. Mr. B. G. Khar, former Premier of Bombay, was released from detention 
and left m Mmbay. Mr. Kher was arrested on the morning of Anguet 9, 1942 
ftloDg With othsT OoDgreis Leaders, and had bees in deteutloo st YeEswdds 
eicce then, 

Mahatcm Gandhi, in a talk with Pressmen at Panebgani said i “I have 
i^ved bitter onUcisim of my views expieesed in the Gelder interview. Some 
of my opnespondents say that, under the influence of moderates and moneyed 
men, I have betrayed the oaueo of the country." 

In the Bengal J^gislative Council, Mr. K. 0. Boy Chowdhury introduced a 
BUI—Commercial Firms Bill—designed to regulate security of service, provident 
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fandl, gntnil; and pesuon and life aeeurance of pereons employed in oommeicial 
firm*. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway, Secretary, IndepeDdent Labour Patty, wrote in the 
Near Leader ; “We in toe Independent Labour Patty stand completely behind 
the Indian National Congress and all Sections of Indiana who demand the 
independence of India. We nerer cease in out opposition to British imperiaium. 

A joint statement signed by Bsrdat Bantokh Bingh, u.l.a., Sardar Haroam 
Bingb, President, All-India Sikh League, Sardar Jogindat Singh and others 
said: “'J'he formula for Communal Settlement of Mr. Eajagopalachari, which 
is sppported by Mr. Qandhi has created a stir in the Bikb Community. How 
can Mr. Gandhi make such an offer to Mr. Jinnah in the face of the deiiDite 
assurance given by Uie Congress in its Lahore seseion of 1929 to the Sikhs to 
the effect that the Congress will be party to no cominnnal settlement which 
does not give full satisfaction to the Sikhs.—^“We strongly protest against this 
offer, on behalf of the Sikh Community, and hereby declare that the Sikhs 
will fight to the bitter end against the proponl.” 

IBth. Ht. N. B. Ehare, member of the Viceroy's Executive Council, commenting 
on Mahatma Gandhi's pronouncement said (in New Delhi): 'Tt is clear that 
Mr. Gandhi has accepted Mr. Bajagopalacbari's proposal of dividing the country 

, into more than one political state. According to Mr. Gandhi himself vivisection 
of India was a sin, so the Mahatma at the present moment is willing to do a 
sinful act consciously.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview at Pachgani,! observed; “My plan contem¬ 
plates immediate lecc^oition of full Independence for India as a whole, subject 
to the limitations, for the duration of the war, to meet the requirements of the 
Allied operatioDi. The Cripps plan, as I understand it, dealt more with the 
futnre uan with the immolate arrangements,” 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the All-Iudia States Muslim League, 
was held at Nagpur under the chairmanship of Mr. Basul Khan, President of 
the Muslim League of Baroda State. 

18th. Mr. G. Bajagopalachari, in an interview at Panchgani, said: “It is grati¬ 
fying to note that apart from the Mabaaabha’s uncomptumieing attitude. Mr. 
Gandhi’s acceptance of my acheme has been widely- welcomed. The .^opposition 
of the Mahasabha leaders to any Congress-League settlement on the basis of 
seH-determination for predomlnanUy Muslim areas is nothing surprising or 
new. Their opposition most be taken lor granted. It caunot be met by any 
terms acceptable to the Muslim League. If we accept the argument of the 
Mahasabha the result will be undoubtedly continuance of tiie deadlock and of 
British rule for all time.” 

Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mookhei^e^ presiding over a meeting of the Oauncil of 
the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha in Calcutta, said : > *Tbe terms now 
offered to Mr. Jinnah by Mr, C. Bajagopalachari contemplate a division of India 
from the very initial atage based on commuual considerations, after tearing to 
pieces existing provinces like Bengal and the Punjab into small fragroeuts. 
Such an offer was only aimed at placating Mr. Jinnah’s megalomnia.” 

U. H. the Maharaja of Kashmii, Lt.Qen, Sir Hari Singh, Indian represen¬ 
tative on the British war cabinet, paid an official visit ,to Indian troops in 
. Italy On hia wsy to India. 

17th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. N. N. Mabalanabish gave notice of 
an adjournment motion to oriticize a Government circular issued to ail district 
officers, relating to the publication in the "Calcutta Gazette” of rice prica in 
the districts. 

The Bengal premier. Sir Narimuddin, inaugurating the prcHieedings of the 
Eangpur iJwtiict Muslim League Couferenoe said : •‘^e LCi- ue is the only 

organization by which the Muslims could maintain their ^olii. -d existence, but 
the time has come when the League should extend its activities also to cons¬ 
tructive work for all-round betterment of the Muslim masses.” 

18th. India’s sterling balances in Britain were referred to during the debate in 
the House of Commons on a £ l,(300,00(j,{)(X) vote of credit for war expraditure. 

The questiou of the continuance in office of the League Ministry in Sindh 
came up before the Council of the Sindh Provincial Muslim League in the 
form of the resolution aiready passed by the Working Committee of the Fioviii. 
cial Le^ue calling for the resiguatiou of the Ministry. 
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At the meeting of the Central CbnsnmerB’ Cwneil m New Delhi, it was 
announced that a elightly higher quota of Kerosene had been arranged 
from October and it was auggested by those present that brats sheels shouW 
be distributed in the wdeet mfuines possible flo that uteneile mignt reacs uie 
remotest ?iUagee« 

19th Mahatma Gandhi in a Prase interriew at Pachgani said : ‘’The independence 
of India as a whole is a certainty.- That it may not come m my life time ts a 
matter of indifference to me. I can but work for it till the end of my life.” 

The Nawab of Bhopal, presiding at the final sitting of the Btsnding Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes (in Bombay) reriewed the war situsUon and made a 
statement on the war effort of tiie States. 


20 th. The Speaker of the Sindh Assembly, Syed Miran Mohd. Shah admitted an 
adioatnment motion of Sheikh Abdul Majid, holding that an Ordinance is an 
extraordinary law as distinct from tiie ordinary law and the manner of its 
application, such as the prerention of sq.m. l. a,, from performing his duty to 
bis conetiluency, does ronstitote a matter of urgent public importance. 

Mr. Sararkar, President, Hindu Mabasabha, in a statement from Bombay 
criticised Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Btiagopalacbari for conceding the Pakistan 
claim to Muslima without consulting Other organizations and, in particular, the 
Hindu Mahasabha. 


2 lBt. Ihe British news magazine Cavalcade sent four questions to Msbatml 
Gsndhi. The fourth question stated t “Will yon outline your conception of the 
role of a free Indu in the post>war world with special relations to the peoples 
of the British commonwealth and the United States of Ameri«i ?” Mahatma 
Gandhi relied i “My proposal is an acid test and I have no shadow of doubt 
that its nearly acceptance by Britain will immediately turn the scatea and 
ensuro the defeat of the belligerent powers and fill esploitro nations (ff the earth 
with hope. You see that I am therefore fighting for no smalt stake.” 

Mr. N. V. Oadgil, President of the Maharastra Provincial Congrese Ckimmitiee, 
said at Poona, ‘‘1 do not see any feeling di defeat or opportunism in Gandhiji’s 
various atatementa. There is no need lot Oongreumen to worry or getcoefneed.” 

22 nd. The, Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha was asked by Mr. V. D. Savarkar 
to observe the first week of August as the Akband Biodusthsn and Anti PakiS' 
than week” to protest against Mr. Baiagopalachari’a scheme for Communal 
Settlement. 

The Executive Committee d the Kationarist (Kristian Party of Bombay issued 
a statement expr^ing happiness over Mahatma Gandhi's efforts lor evolving a 
communal settlement as evidenced by the proposals emsDating from Mr. 0. 
Bajagopalacbariar to Mr. Jionah. 

The All India Urdu Congreto held its session at Hyderabad (Besy). The in¬ 
augural sesBion of the Ckmgiess was presided over by the Nawab of ChhstaiL 


23rd. Dr. B, B> Ambedkar, Labour Member. Government of India in a speech in 
Bombay, said: “I am glad that Mr. Gandhi has begun to move in the direction 
of a communal settlement, late as it is; Mr. Gandhi has realised that a commu¬ 
nal settiemeot is a necessary precursor to a National Government.” 

Mr. S. A. Brelvl, preeiding over the first Atl-India Urdu Journalists' Confe¬ 
rence at Hyderabad (Do.) expressed the view that it was in tiie hands of writers 
in Urdu to hasten or delay the day when the majority of the people of this 
country would hai] Urdu as their national language. 

24tb. Quazi Mahomed Isha, President, Bsiucbistan Mnelim League and member 
of tee Working Committee of the Ail-lndia Muslim League, in a statement 
from Bhopal, on Mr. Bajagopalacbari’s proposals for a communsl settlement, 
.said: “The Muslim nation refuses to accept the position of a petitioner.” 

In tee Bengal L^islative Council, an adjonroment motion eiiUcizing a 
' Government Cireniar issued to all district officers rdating to tbe publication in 
the ''Calcutta Gazette” of rice pric» in the districts was lost without a division. 

H. H. tbe Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir replying to an address presmted 
on bdialf of the people of the State on his retnrn to Srinagar, said s “What I 
saw and heard while in England convinced me of the high determination of 
every man and woman to achieve complete victory and iaeting peace, no matter 
what the sserifice involved might be.” 

Tbe inauguration of- the ^hlapui Assembly was performed at Eohlapur at 
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the Durbar Hall, by the Preeident, Mr. A, N. Mitchel, Prime Minister of 
Kobiapur. 

In the Sindh Legislative Assembly, Mr, Abdul Majid moved an adjwirnmcnt 
motion “to discuss the failure of the Premier on Saturday to promise iiomiintty 
from prosecution as abettors to those who are stated to be ready to prove before 
a Court of law or a tribunal that the) paid an illegal gratification of Rg. 70 .o6j 
to a Minister for getting the eoiitral rates manipulated as was asserted by Mr. 
Nichatdas 0. Yajiraai in bis speech on the 22od instant.”^—Tbe 
Premier said that tbe offer was merely a siiggesUon and in any case, 
bribery was not a cognisable offence, and there were other legal causes open to 
the parties concerned. The motion was ruled out of order. 

25th. In tbe Houga of Lords, opening the debate on the political situation in 
India, Lord Straboigi said that the Labour Party wanted facts on this aubj ct. 
There had been fierce Censorship in India, both military and political. There had 
been complaints that tbe military eeiisorahip had been aimed primarily at 
preventing liews reaching the British people which was already known to the 
enemy and not to prevent news reaching tbe enemy The political censorship 
bad been most rigid aud it had been very difilcuit tp obtain accurate informa¬ 
tion about what was going on in to political field. ' 

Lord Fariugdon raised the question of India's food situstlon in the House of 
Lords, He said that many people^ were becoming increasingly uneasy, Uo 
wanted to know what provision was being made to deal with it. 

Lord Munster, replying to the Lords debate on India, said : ' His Msjealy's 
Government have not departed in any way from the intentions declared by the 
Cripps Mission and which have been repeated egain by the Governor General in 
bis speech to the combined Legislatures and the proposals stand in their 
entirely.” 

26th. Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food_ Member, at a Press Conference in New Delhi, 
said: 'T view tbe food situation in Bengal and in the country generally with 
much greater confidence than I did last year.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Chief Minister, Sir Nazimuddin 
announced : “The Government propose to take early steps to institute an in¬ 
quiry by a high jadicial officer into the working of the administrations of the 
Howrah Municipality during the pest few years and into tbe allegations against 
the executive of the Municipality,” 

Mahatma Gandhi, interviewed on the Lords debale said : “I have read the 
debate in the Lords on the Indian question with attention. 1 confess I am 
disappointed.” 

27lh. The first session of the reconstituted Ttavancoro Srimulam Assembly was 
- held at Trivandrum under the presidency of the Dewan-President, Sacbivollwnm 
Sir C. P. Raiaaswami Aiyar. 

Mr. F. B. Wace. Secretary, Supplies aud Transport, Punjab Government 
commented on Lord Munster's remarks daring the food debate in the House of 
Lords that to Punjab Government’s scheme of purchase of food grains through 
agents was not working altogether satisfactorily. 

28th. Mahatma Gandhi in a Press interview at Panchgani said : “I say unhesi- 
tatiogly that underground activities, even though utterly innocent In themselves 
should have no place in the technique of non-violence. Sabotage and all it 
means including destruction of property is in itself violence.” 

Mr. L. 8. Amery. Secretary of State for India, tsplying to the Commons delmte 
on India, ' ioitiated by Mr. Felhwick Lawrence (Lab) gave renewed assurances 
that Britain stood by to promises of independence after the war made to India 
two years ago. The offer made by gir Stafford Grippe stiil held good. 

Mr, Amery said that 5Ir. Gandhi had expressed his views on the immediate 
■Uuatioa, and SO long as that was the basis of bis proposals, they did not afford 
even a starting point for a profitable discussion with to Viceroy or with the 
interned Congress Party Lenders. . t - . . 

Id the Bengal Legislative Council, the Government’s actioD in applying to the 

’nirid Government for the service of a number of army officers to hold 
ian posts in the province was criticized by tbe Opposition. 

isih. In the House of Commons, Mr. Amery, In his reply to the debate on India 

• eaid: "By far the greatest conscquenca ol the strain imposed upon India’s 
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KOnomy has been the etrain on the food eituatiODi That had been, *nd woald 
continue to be, quite apart from the war, an mcretemgly aenouB pcobkmJ' 

A reference oi eseeptional importance waa made by the QovMnor-Geaerai, 
aotine under aco. 213 of the Goyernment of India Act, to the Fedora! Court 
reeardiDg the powers of the federal legialature fa> provide for the levy of Estate 
Duty in r^pect of property other than i^tioultural land pasemg upon the death 
of any man. 

SOth The Muelim League Oouncil authorized Mr. Jinnah to conduct negotiation 
with Mahatma Gandhi with a view to trying to arive at a aetilement of the 


communal question. tt t r, j u , 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a prese interview on the Mouae of Oommona debate, 
emphaaized that the British Government'a rejection of hie offer did not in any 
way at'ect the formula for a communal settlenieat. 


Slit. Work was started on the Railway Board’s scheme for the espnneion of the 
communication system of Indian Railways. This is apart from the 16 crore 
plan for the development of the tele-communications system under the Posts and 


Telegraphs Department. t. ttt jt. j 

The Famine Inquiry CommisBion presided over by Bir John vvoodneAd 
started work in New Delhi and had informal talks with officers of the Food 
Department, gathering laformation and generally settling procedure and 


programme. 

Sir Jogcodra Singh, Member-in-charge of Education, Health and Lands, 
presiding over the 14th. conference of Registrara of Co-operative Societies in 
Bombay, said: ”1 can think of no other activity which could raise out Mother¬ 
land from proverty to power than the spirit of co-operation iuspiing all our 
social and economic activities.” 


August 1944 

Thera was some correspondence between His Excellency the Viceroy 
and Mahatma Gandhi on the political situation in India. Mabatmaji 
was requested “to submit a definite and constructive policy”, on which 
Mahatma Gandhi offered some substantive proposals, which were 
ultimately considered as unacceptable. 

A draft Hindu code prepared by the Eau Committee was pub¬ 
lished for the pQrpose of eliciting public opinion thereon. 

Lord Hard in ga of Penhurst died at Kent. 

The Working Committee of the All-Parties Sikh Conference passed 
a resolution rejecting Mr- Bajagopalaebari's formula. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjea sounded a note of warning that 
India was about to enter the most bitter and critical phase of Hindu 
Muslim relationship. 

' Master Tara Singh, the Akali leader, returned to public life. 

The Working Committee oi the All-Parties Sikh Conference 
demanded reservation of five percent shares in the Central Govern¬ 
ment services. 

The Patna City Municipality was superseded for three years. 

Master Tara Singh, the Akali Leader, expressed the view at Lahore 
that in the event of India being divided into Pakistan h Hindustan 
the Sikhs would claim Sikhistan, comprising Labors and Amritsar, 
the two mo^t important centres associated with Sikh history. 

A representative Conference of the Hindus of the Punjab passed 
a resolution protesting against the C. B formula. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was entirely opposed to the idea 
of. Pakistan, 
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Tha^ MaharaiaShiraj of Darbhanga, presiding ab the AU-India Land¬ 
holders’ Oonference in Calcutta, appealed to the landholders to play 
their part in shaping the future of the country. 

The Sikh Panthio Oonference rejected the 0. R, formula. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Bibar Chamber of Commerce 
it was resolved to send a telegram to H. E. the Viceroy to release 
the Congress Working Committee members and thereby initiate a 
move for ending the deadlock. 

Ist. Id Uie Bengal Legislative CouDcil, the consideration of the Agricnltural 
Income-tax Bill was continued. Five clauses relating to computation of agri¬ 
cultural ineome-tax and allowanceB were pused. All amendments to modify the 
clauses were defeated. 

A draft Hindu Code prepared by the Hindu Law Committee of which Sir 
B. N. Bau was Chairman, was published from Uadrae for the purpose of 
eliciting public opinion thereon. 

2 nd. Lord Eardinge of Penshurst, former Viceroy of India, died at bis home 
in Kent. 

Sir J. P, Srivastava food member, Government of India, replying to a memo¬ 
randum submitted to him at Lucknow, by a deputation of loading citizens of 
the XJ.P. on the subject of eommuoal setllement, said : 'T do not wish to 
damp the ardour of those of our countrymen wbo are anxious to find a com- 
promise formula; they are actuated by the best of motives; but with all respect 
to them, I hold that tfm communal problem cannot be solved by agreeing to the 
demand for Pakistan.” 

The Working Committee of the Alj-Parties Sikh Conference passed a resolu- 
Itoii at Lahore, rejecting Sir. Hajagopalacbari’a formula for a communal 
settlement, and calling upuu the Sikhs to carry on a country-wide egitatioa for 
ita rejeciion. Sardai Baldev Singh, Development Slinister, I’uiijab, ]iresidcd. 

Dr. Sbyama Prasad Uookerjee cave the warning nt Poona that India was 
about to enter the moat bitter eud critical phase of Hiudu-Sluslim rciationabip. 
He appealed to Indians to raise their voice against the scheme for Pakistan 
and Mahatma Gandhi to withdraw bis offer to Mr. Jiniiab, 

The suggeition that the Standing Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament on Indian AffiiirB should be revised was made to Mr. Amery, 
Secretary of State for India, in the House of Commons by Sir Ralph Glyn, 

3rd, Id the Bengal Legislative Council, coDsideralion of the Agricultural Income- 
tax Bill was tesniD^. The opposition moved an amendment for the deletion of 
a eub-claass to clause ^5 relating to asBeesment. 

Maeter Tara Singh, the Akali Leader, decided to return to public life, in 
order to guide Sikh oppoaition to the O, R. formula for n Communal setllement. 

Sir Feroz Khan, in a broadcast from London, sounded a note of warning 
riiat the food situation in India remained grave and shortages of the previous 
winter might be repeated. 

4th. 'Mr. M. A. Jinnab, President, All-India JIuslim League, in putsuDDce of the 
resolution passed at the Karachi session of the All-India Muslim League in 
Dec. 1943, appointed a Planning Committee whose main function would be to 
survey the conditions of India, particularly of the Pakistan area, with a view 
to prepariog Muslima to participate effectively in the commercial, industrial 
and agricultural expansion, especially after the war. 

5th. The 44th. meeting of the Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European 
Education, Bengal, was held in Calcutta. 

Sir Blauriee Gwyer, former Chief Justice, Federal Court, id a note on the 
questiou of seif-determinslion in Mr. Rajagopalacbari’s formula and in the 
Gripps offer, said: ‘There is one point in Mr. Raiagopalachori's formula for tho 
setlTement of the Hinda-Muelim question, especially in relation to the Cripps 
offer, which needs some clarification, viz., when precisely the issue of separation 
is to be deckled.” 

The Working Committee of the All-ParUes Sikh Conference adopted a 
resointion demanding reservation of five per cent shares for Sikhs in the Central 
Government Services, ui vicff ci “tho importance of the Sikhs in the country 

a 
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and the Army, and their proportion in the total population oi the amaUer 
minoritiee in BriUsh lodiaj* 

6tli A. Press Note from Cuttack stated; •‘It has been decided by the Orissa 
Gorernment to requisition surplus atooke of poddy and rice in Ganjam dishiot, 
which are still in the hands of large atoekists in the vili^es.” 

Mr. Jinnah, in a PtCBB interview atXiahoro on the UBnohi-Jinnan meeung, 
aasuied the Sikh Community and Sikh leaders that the MnsUm League would 
endeavour to meet their juat demands “in a very fair and leasouable way 7 
A Press Note from New-Delhi eaid: "The Famine Inquiry Commission 
have just completed the hearing of evidence of officers of the Food Department, 
Mr. R. H. Hntcbinge, Secretary, Mr. B. R, Sen, Director General, Food. Mr. 
Somerset Butler, Special Officer, Mr. W. H. Kirby, Rationing Adviser and BIr. 
Christie, Deputy Secretary.” ..... , » t j 

The Patna City Municipality was superaeded for three yesia from Aug. 6 and 
the District ^^iatrate of Patna wm appointed to be ia chaige of the 
manictpality. . . .n. . . . 

Sir 0. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, Vice-chancellor of the UaiTsrsity rf Travancore, 
repudiated the theory proponoded by Mr. Edward Thompson and oiheia both in 
India and abroad that the Indian States were mere creations ol thi- Paramount 
Power and aa such could lay claim to no apecial eights or privileges and could 
even be eliminated. 

Khan Bahadur S. Mabamed Jan, M. n. 0. (Bengal), in a sts dement, said: 
“While Mr. Jinnah appealed to the Press and to the Lenders of all Oommunities 
‘to maintain complete truce and apply their energies to create an ^ i tmosphere of 
friendltnees and goodwill', he felt no semple to cast aspersioi.s npon those 
Muslim parties who are oppMcd to his present politics by describi rg toem _ aa 
‘mush-room political eoteriea attempting to create disunity ar d disruption 
among the Mualima.” 

Ttb. It W8B announced at Lahore that the Punjab Government wrnld enter the 
market for a loan of Bs. S,TO,00,000 in the form uf a further issue of the 3% 
Panjab Bonda, ItiSB. The bonds would bear interest of 3% p. a. 

Mis. V. L. Pandit in an interview at Allahabad eaid: “Satisfaction has been 
expressed that no recurrence of last year’s tragedy can take ptacj in Bengal 
and that the general condition is free from anxiety. This picture is a mislead¬ 
ing one and famine in Bengal cannot be referred to In the past tense.” 

The Famine Inquiry OommiBston heard Mr. Tyson, Secretory, and Sir Pheroze 
Eharegat. Additional Seoretary, Edneation, Health and lands Department. 

In connexion with the second anniversary of the arrest of Indian leaders the 
India League issued a public appeal (from New York) for release ol leaders 
addressed to lord Halifax, signed by 110 prominent Americans including leading 
edacationists, authora. columnists. Church and Labour spoimemen. 

Sih. The Myeore Government sarvea an extemmeat order on Rev. R. R. Eeitham, 
the American miseionary and social worker in India, directing him to leave 
Mysore State before August 1?. 

His Excellency Sir J^u Colville, Governor of Bombay, addressing a recruUing 
meeting in Pandharpur declared; “I have no sympathy with those who call for 
freedom, yet will take no part in the war”. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview at Wardba said: “I would urge upon 
critics not to mind my inconsistencies, so'called or real. Let them examine 
the questipn on its merits and bless the effort if they can.” 

At the invitation of the Chief Minister (Bengal) Sir f^setmuddin. Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mtmkeqee, Rai H. N. Ohoudhury and Dr, Nalinaksha Sanyal, represen¬ 
ting the opposition in the Bengal Legislatnie, met him at a conference lu the 
Assembly buildings to discuss the Secondary Edneation Bill with a view to 
coming to a settlement on the contiovesial provisions of the measure. 

Mr. P. N. Sapin. in an interview at Allahabad, said : ‘T value the integrity 
of India very much, but I confess that I attach great importance to the Inde- 
pendeoce of the Indian people.” 

9th. The Bengal L^islative Council was Bdjoumed for want of quorum. 

H. H. the Maharaja Bikaner, in a etatement to the press, called for a full 
recognition and eneouragement of the new forces at work in the Indian State 
and decla^ that tiie Princes did not consider themselves separate from ths 
teat of India, and that they wished to see India rise to her full height, in which 
“the States have a rightful and important pls(» to fill,” 
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10th. Sir RamaBwami Mudaliar, Supply Memlwr, Govaroment of lodia, met the 
general^ committee of the Indian Jute Mills AsBociation and diBcusBed coal 
economies, coal allocatioDB, the posiUon of mills outside the Araaoiatton Mem¬ 
bership and the Aesociation’s dump Bcbeme. 

Id the Bengal Legistativo OoudoU, £haa Bahadur H. Hoseain, Minister for 
Agriculture, replying to qacstions on the high prices of fish and Tegetahlos, 
stated: “Bengal Government have acquired 3,000 acres of land for growing 
vegetables, and the major portion of the produce will go to the Military, so 
that they may no.longo: eneroaeb on the supplies meant for eiriltan 
consumption." 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, in a Press statement from Madias, appealed to Mahatma 
Gandhi and bis colleagues "to abandon their present misguided enterprise" for 
a solution of the communal problem. 

11th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in a telegram to Mr. N, C. Chatterjee, from Bombay, 
said: "It is most encouraging to note Hindu Bengal has risen to the occasion 
to defend the integrity of India. Our fathers got smashed the partition of 
Bengal. their eons, must smash the proposed partition of India even before 
it is settled." 

The Secretary of State for India appointed Sir Torick Ameer AH, acting chief 
Justice of Bengal, as one of his advisers from November. 11, 

Master Tara Bingli, the A kali leader, expressed the view at Laborer "In the 
event of the partition of India into Hindnsthan and Fakisthan, the Bifcha would 
not rest content without a Sovereign State of their own, comprising Lahore and 
Amritsar, the two most important centres associated with Bikh history and 
culture.” 

Sir Azizul Haque, member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge of 
Commerce, lodustries and Civil Supplies Department declared in Calcutta: 
"The Government of India are making all efforts to safeguard India’s internal 
economy from the impact of forces after the war.” 

Sir O. F. Bamaswamy Iyer, Dewan of Travancore in an interview at 
Trivandrum, said : "There are occasions where plain speaking at all costs be¬ 
comes an elementary duty; and it is heartening at this juncture to read the 
moving appeal by Mr. Srinivasa Sastri.” 

12th. Mr. Bali Bntt, in an interview at Lahore, said: The main object of the 
Muslim League Fiaonins Committee is to draw up a programme for the 
economic receneralion of the Muslim Community. 

The Famine Inquiry Commisaion held its first meeting in Calcutta. The 
Commiaeion heard the evidence of Major-General Wood, Director General of 
Munition Production and formerly Secretary, Food Department, Government of 
India. 

13th, A Tepresentstive Conference of the Hindus of the Punjab, (at Lahore) passed 
a resolution strongly protesting against the C. R. formula. 

Mr, Brinivasa Basiri, addressing a public meeting in Madras, in an exhaus¬ 
tive and critical analysis of the C. B. formuls, strongly opposed it. 

14th. At tho joint Session of the two Houses of the Travancore Lcgielatiire, a record 
surplus, of Rs. 125.33 lakhs (for 1944-45) was anticipated by the Financial 
Secretary to the Travancore Government, Mr. 6. Narayana Aiyar. Sir C. F. 
Bamaswami Aiyar, Dewan President presided. 

Sir Feroz Khan Noon resumed his dutms as Defence Member of the Viceroy's 
Council. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in a statement at Allahabad, said: 'T am 
entirely opposed to the idea of Pakistan.” 

15lh. In the Bengal L^islative Council, the Chief Minister, Sir Nazimuddin 
expluned the arrangemente made by the Government ,loi the distribution of 
quinine and other anti-malarial drugs in the districts. 

A etatement issued by prominent leaders of the Punjab including Sir 
Gokulchand Narang, said : “The Hindus of the Punjab stand united for the 
Geographical and political unity of India, but the O. B. formula aims at 
dismemberment and disintegration of the country." 

Allama Meshriqui, the Khaksar leader, expressed the hope that Blahatma 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnab would be able to come to a settlement in the course of 
a letter from Lahore to the two leaders. 
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16lfc. Thi dalentta CoriHjrfltiQiJ adopted a resolution supporting the more o! 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinaab ^ end the political deadlock in India and 
wiehing their eyery sucoeBs. 

Sir John Woodbead (Ohairman) gaye an idea of the task befora the Famine 
Inquiry CommiBeion at an informal meeting of the members of the Oommiseion 
and representativee of the Calcutta Freae and newa agencies In Calcutta... 

17th. The Bengal Legielatiye Council, by 22 votes to 13, defeated an adjournmnit 
motion relatiog to the alleged non^ayailability of rice at Midnapora aud neigh’ 
bouiing yillagea. 

■ The Famine Inquiry Commission heard the evidence of Mr. M. C. Inues, 
formely grains putchaaing officer under the Bengal Government.* 

The Punjab Government during the rreek ended Auguet d^patobed 4,43G 
tons of grains to the dencit provinces. 01 this, 1^7 tons of vrheat was 
Bent to the N. W. F. P. 


18tb, The Maharajadhiraja of Darbhauga, premding at the All-India Landholdera’ 
Conference m Calcutta, made an appeal to landholders to play their intimate 
part In ehaping the future of the country. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Agricnlture Minister, Ehan Bahadur 
8. M. Bossaiu made two statements, one about the Government plan to increase 
the milk supply in toe province and ^ otoer relating to tlm appointment of 
Army officers to some civilian posts. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission examined vritnesses (in Csleutta), 
Major-Gen. Faton, formely surgeon-General, Dr. B. Mookei^ee and Major 
Lakshman, past and present directors of Public Health respectively. 

The Government of Bengal directed an enquiry into certain allegations made 
pemnally against Mr. B. P. Pain (Minister for Communications and Worto), 
VNQ bolding toe office of Ohairman of the Howrah Municipality, 

Correapondence passed between His Excelienoy the 'Viceroy & Mahatma GandUii. 
The Viceroy stated inter alia; "If yon submit to me a definite and constructive 
policy, I ahslt be glad to coneider’ it,’’—Ji^toatma Gandhi's proposals w«a 
not accepted. 

19Ui. The Famine Inquiry Oommission esammed more wltn^ses on medical and 
public health services. 

The Et. Hon. Brinivas Sastri expressed the view iii Madras that toe latet 
mronouDcement of the Viceroy had worsened the situation and wtm calculated to 
uuBtiate enorts to bring about Eindn-Miulim eettlement, 

20^ At toe coneluding session of the Ail-India landholders’ ConfereuMin 
^loutta yanouB problems affecting the rights and welfare of the landholding 
community were disenssed. Maharajadhiraja Babadnr U. 0. Mahtab of 
Bnrdwan presided. 

The Bito Panthio (representative) Conference held at Amritsar under toe 
preeiitotebip ^ Mr, Mohan Bingh adopted a resolntion condemning and 

authorizing Master Tars Singh to carry on 
^ organizations in toe country with a view to safe- 

0^ ‘he Bikh Community, 

Legislative Congress Party at its meeting in Bombay, adopted a 
^ by Mahatma Gandhi for the solution 

Ef- the attitude of the British Govern-1 

in the statements of toe Secretary of State in 
toe^ouse of Oommons and o! toe Viceroy in bis reply to Mahatma Gandhi's 


in Calcutta heard the Nawab of Dacca, 
a short and nigp acted as Minist® for Commerce for 

ateoshe ^r? M’nistty.—The Nawab gave an account of the 

of of Civil Supplies and his asseesment 

M w e in«i position at the time, 

not tavL’in natotement from Madras said ; “If power is 

fongS stan£^ ‘’I Uneipin. no 

is <mt off?° Pakistan baeis (ff the meeting between the two great leaders 

A from Bombay observed : ‘T categorically 

raport to anv scheme referred to in tost 

p y member of toe Sikh Oommunity or any body else. On the 
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contrary, 1 bave, both publicly and privately, requested tho Sikh leaders, to 
Bend me their coosiderM proposals which they deem to be in the best interests 
of the Sikh Oommiinity, assuring them that I sbell endeavour to meet them iu 
every possible way”. 

22iid. The Famine Inquiry Commission heard Mr. P. N. Bannerjee, who was 
formely Minister of Revenue [Bengat) and was the first minister of Civil 
Supplies in the Faziul Hoque Ministry. 

The Fisheries Department of the Government of Bengal, in order to improve 
fish supply in Calcutta and to increase its production in the districts, worked 
hard to give effect to various schemes spread over tlie entire province. 

2Srd. Master Tara Bingb, the Akal* leader, commenting on 5Ir. Jinnab’s state- 
meat said at Amritsar: "Mr. Jinnab, while contradicting the false report of 
his making an offer to the Sikhs, invites the Sikhs to send him proposals for 
safeguarding Sikh interests. Why should the Sikhs send thdr petition to Mr. 
Jinnab: why should he presume that he and Mr. Gandhi are the final authori¬ 
ties who can seal the fate of the Sikhs ?” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, in a Press statement from Bomhay, made an appeal to 
Hindu youths “not to see Mr. Gandhi, go to Bombay to sea Mr. Jinnab, if they desire 
to save the Hindu nation from committing suiciae. 

24th. The Rt. Hon. V. B. Brinivasa Sastri, addressing the members of the Mabarastra 
Mandal, Vepery, Madras, reiterated his opposition to Pakistan and threw out a 
suggestion that the issue be decided by a board of arbitrators consisting of a 
Chinese, a Frenchman and an American. 

25tfa. Mr, Baisgopslachari, addressing a public meeting at Triplienne, made an appeal 
to Indians to trust Mabatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnab and abide by their decisions. 

The Travancore Assembly continued ^scuBsion ou the Land Revenue and 
Income-Tax demand. 

The Gov^nment of Mysore announced the appointment of Mr, T. Bingarn- 
velu Mudatiar as Yice-cboneellor of the Mysore University in place of Mr. E. G. 
Me Alpine. 

2601 . Sir Thomas Rutherford, Governor of Bibar, iu bis speech at a Provincial 
Dorbar at Ranchi, dealt on the policy and pit^ramme of the Proviucial 
Government. 

Mr. V, D. Savarksr, In a measage to Mr. S. Pander Secretary, All-India Hindu 
Students’ Federation, said: "We must stand by the integrity of our motherland 
and defend Hindustan to the last breath. 

Id the Sri Mulani Assembly {Trivandrum) disenseiOD on the demand for a 
grant ol Rs. 55,42.^5 for the Registration Department, moved by Mr, 
Madhhva Kumpa, Director of Registration, was continued. 

27th. Mr. O. Eajagopalacbari, addressing a public meeting in Madras, referred at 
the ) outset to the movement contemplated in Aug. 1942 and said that there 
was a targe section of the people, namely Muslims, who said that they had 
nothing to do with that movement. 

The Manchester Ouardian ratsed the question whether elections for the Indian 
Provincial Legislatures should not be held at once—"as soon, that is, the 
military situation renders it safe to rolease the interned Congress leaders.” 

2Sih. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Member for Information and Broad casting in his address 
to tbe Publicity Advisory Committee {New Delhi) surveyed the progress of the 
Government of India’s publicity activities. 

29th. At a joint Pr^a Conference in Calcutta, a strong plea to the public to be 
their own censors, both in speech and writing, was made by high military 
spokesmen of the Eastern Command. 

30th. Mr. M. A. Jsnnah sent a telegram to Mahatma Gandhi advising that 
September ?—or any day thereafter—would suit him for his meeting with 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mr. M. K. Vellodi, Textile Commissioner. Government of India, accompanied 
by Mr. T. Jones, Textile Oonttollet, Bengal, visited tbe Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, and discussed with the representatives of the Chamber, 
qnesttons relating to cloth and yarn trade. 

The Travancore Sri Mulam Assembly reassembled, Sir O. P, Ramtswami 
Aiyar, Dewan President presiding, and transacted non-official busujeas. 
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81»t Member# of the Famine Inquiry OommisBlon wh# spent nearly a week in 
different dietiicta of Bengal risking a number of town# and Tillages and 
mepecting transport arrangements, distribution, storage and medieal faoilitiffl, 
return^ to Calcutta. . . . « . 

At a meeting of the Committee of tte Bihar Chamber of Commerce, held 
at Patna, it was decided to send a telegram to H. E. the Viceroy to release the 
Congress Working Committee members and thereby initiate a more for ending 
the dradlook. 


September 1944 i 

The Gandbi'JiDoah negotiationB which were carried oq since 
September 9, broke down on S^tember 27, when the two leaders met 
for the last time for one and a half hours. Mr. Jinnah handed 
over to Pressmen copies of the correspondence which passed between 
him and Mahatma Gandhi in the course of the Bombay talks. 

The coriespondenoe revealed that the two leaders could not coma 
to an agreement on the question of the two nations theory, plebiscite 
and other issues. 

Giani Sher Singh, an Akali leader stated at Lahore that the 
Sikhs would demand an independent Sovereign Sikh State in the 
event of Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah agreeing to the proposal 
of a dirision of the country into Hindu India and Muslim India. 

Pearl Buck became the Joint Honorary President of the India 
League of America. 

85 professors of the Delhi University, signed a joint statement 
supporting Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah met at the latter’s residues in 
Bombay on September Sth. 

A deputation on behalf of the Hindu Women’s Association' waited 
on Sir Asoka Boy, Law Member, Government of India re : Hindu 
Intestate Succession BiU. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Ibresident of the All-India Muslim League issued 
an Id message, in which ha stated riiat he was glad to note that 
the Muslims were “moving from strength to strength.” 

Sikh opposition to Bajagopalaohsri-Gandhi formula was voiced by a 
number of speakers at Bawalpindi, iniduding Master Tara Singh, Sardar 
Mangal Siugh and Sardar Ajit Singh. 

Dr. B* B. Ambedkar, Labour Member to the Government of India, 
at a meeting at Hyderabad, emphasised that the goal of the Depressed 
classes was the sharing of the power of the Government of the country. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje expressed his view in Madras that the division 
of India into Hindustan & PaUstan would neither promote .unity 
nor secure Independence. 

The India (Miscellaneous Provisions) BiU which made cratain minor 
technical amendments to the Government of India Act ,was given a 
sei^nd reading in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Y. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasahba, 
in a statement from Bombay said that tbs proposal to vivisect India 

had assumed “a far more dangerous aspect...than it had on 

the day when the (Gandhi-Jinnah) talks began”. 

1st, A Press Note stated that evidence wae records before the Famino Inquiry 

Oommieeion by the official Congress Parliamentary Party wUch va# repieeented 

by Dr, N, Sanya) and Dr. A. 0. UkU. 
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Qiani 81ier Siogh, a promioant Akali leader, said at Lahore: ''II Mr. Oaodh] 
and Mr. Jinnah finall; agieeupon ttte divieiDD of the countr; into Binda 
India and Muslim India, the Sikhs would demand the creation of an independent 
aovereigo Sikh State.” 

2nd. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Mualim League, in a statement 
from Bomba;, said : "M; ettendon has been drawn to a report of Master 
Tara Singh’s interview that has appeared in the Press. The statement made b; 
Master 'iWa Singh that 1 had made an offer to Baja Maheewor Dajal Selb, which 
was discnssed at a Delhi meeting of Bindna and Sikhs is entire!; untrue.” 

Mr. A. K. Feziul Huq, former Bengal Premier, convened a conference in 
Calcutta of all-India Nationaliat Muslims consider their attitude and pro¬ 
gramme in respect of the proposals for a Hindu-Muslim settlement and the 
0. B. formula. 

The Famine Inquir; Commission heard the evidence of repreeentativra of the 
Indian federation of labour, Uje Radical Democratic Part;, the Camiaunist Part; 
of Bengal, the Bengal Provincial Eishan Sabha and the Bolshevik Fart; of 
India. 

Bid. Mr, E. Akram Khan, Vice President of the Bengal Provincial Mnslim League, 
Dr. A. M. Malek, M.r«A., Secretar;,_ Bengal Muslim League Parliamentary 
Part; and Mr. Abdul Kasim, u.L.^, joint secretar;, Bengal Coalition Part;, 
isanra a statement etrongi; criticizing Professor Thompson’s letter to the Spec¬ 
tator on the Indian deadlock. 

4th. Pearl Buck b^ame the joint Honorary President of the India League of 
America with Dr. Lin Yu tang, Chinese author and philosopher. 

A Press Note stated that continuing their examiDaiioo of non-official 
witnesses, the Famine luquir; Commission heard representatives of the Marwaii, 
Bengal National. Indian and Muslim Chambers of Commerce. 

Bth. Travancore Sri Ghttra State Oouneil commenced aession at Tiivandrnm, 
with Sir 0. P. Bamaswami Aiyar, Dewan President, in the chair. 

The Akali leader. Master Tara Singh, told Press representatives that the Esja- 
gopalachari-Ghmdhi formula was positivel; dangeroua to the Sikhs. Ho said: "It 
is not BO mnch the vivisection of India as that of the Sikhs. According to tiiia 
the Sikh communi^ will be so divided that one half of them will gn under Muslim 
rule and the other half under Eindu rule. This ie eertaini; a death blow to 
one political status and we cannot agree to it.” 

Sir J. P. Srivaatava, food member, addressing the Committee of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber on the food situation in India, said: "Taking the country 
ae a wbol^ in respect of price control and of movement under the basic plan, 
the position is not too unsatisfactor;. I do not snggest that the food problem 
has been solved or that we are ;et out of the wood.” 

Mahatma Gandhi presided over a meeting of the All-India Village IndusirteB 
Association at Sevagram. It was decided to arrange for training in rural 

' hygiene and sanitation and to cart; out tests^ in Maganwadi to examine tiie 
possibilities of using bullocks in connection with tiie manufacture of paper pulp. 

6th. ^ Professors, including four Principals, belonging to different Oolleges ot 
the Bniveisit; of Delhi, signed a joint statement which said that the meeting 
between Mahatma Gandhi and ^r. Jinnah offered an opportunity to make a 
decisive drift in the political eituation. 

Sit & E. Shanmukham Chetty.^viog an account of the Brettoa Woods con¬ 
ference to students in Madras, said that this was the first of the great peace 
conferences as it undertook to tackle some of the problems which the peace 
wonid force on the world. 

7tli. A Press Note on how Bihar faced the femd erisis oh the previous year 
was described by the repreaentalivM of the Bihar Government headed by Mr. 
B. E. Bnasel, Adviser to the Governor of Bihar, in their evidence before the 
Panune Inquiry (kimmission in Calcutta, 

8th. Mdiatma Gandhi told Mr, Hari Prastona Misra, General Secretary, All- 
India Hindu htudents’ Federation at Waidha: "1 wtli not ignore orcompromiea 
a single interest, be snie.” 

eth. Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah met at the latter's residence (Bombay). 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah, In a joint statement, said: "We have had 
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thera honra’ frank and friendly talk which wBl be reanmed at b-M p. m. on 

^o1. Malik Khizr Hyat Khan Tiwana, Piemiw of the Punjab, pro^ted 
against the reflectiona on the Indian Army by Mr. Williain FhtlUpa, Fieudsat 
Eooaerelt'B peraonal repreaentativa in India. „ . « 

lli6 Famine Ia<iairy Comml^ion heard Mr* Tarah Nath Blujcaeriee^ Keroime 
Minister, Besgtd on tno organization of relief meaeur® during the famine of the 

^^Mr? N.^fchatteriee, presiding at the Bariffal Hindu Conference, reiterated hia 
condeuinarioo of the Rajagopalachari formula, 
loth. Mr. M. S. Aney, CoTernment of India’s Representative in G^Ion, in a 
Press statement, wished snccees to Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah in 
arriving at a settlement of >tbe Hindu Muslim problem, first, on the footing 
of an undivided and indivisible India and aKondly, with dne regard to the 
interests of other minorities. 

Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghosh put Bengal’s special difficulties before Mahatma 
Gandiu at Bombay Tin detul and expressed apprehension that .her interests 
might not be safeguarded if a proper reaHsatiou of such difficulties was not 
made at the time. 


llth. The talks between Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jtnnah lasted from fi-30 p. m. 

Just after his talks, addressing riie congregation at Btrla Honse, Mahatma 
Gandhi said: ‘We ara fully alive to our responsibility and are straining ^ eve^ 
nerve to come to a settlement. But we realise &at ultimately the result lies in 
God’s Rooi hands. Ton should, ^eiefor^ all pray that He may guide us 
and give ue wisdom to serve the cause of ludia,” 

M^atmaji added that Mr. Jinnah told him : "If we. part without coming to 
an agreement, we shall proclaim bankraptoy of wisdom on our part.” 

A deputation on behalf of the Hindu Womeu’e Assooiation waited on Bir 
Asoka Roy, Law Member, Gtovernment of India when they submitted their 
protest against the enactment of the pioiused Hindu Intestate Succession Bill, 

Release of political leaders and the establishment of a National Government 
were urged by the Cnnmon wealth Party of England, in a booklet, which 
embodied the Party’s ptdicy for the year 1944-^ 

12tli. The Gaudhi-JInnah talks were resumed at 10-30 a. m. and lasted two-aad-a- 
balf hours in the morning. The leaders met again in the aiteruoou from 5-30 
to 7 p. m. 

The ^mbay Government's post-war reconstruction plan was the subject of 
a long discusslan when the Bombay Provincial Rural Developmeut .^lard 
resumed its meeting. 

IStb. Ibe Gaodbi-JinDsh talks were resumed. In the morning the two leaders 
met for two hours and a quarter. 

In ^ the Memorandam fumiahed to the Famine Inquiry Commission were 
mentioned the large^ increase in the population of Calcutta, the effect of air 
raids, disturbances in trade, targe scale purchases by iuduetrial concerns and 
rise in prices. 

A deputation on' behalf of _ four associations waited on Sir Asoka Roy, _I*w 
Member, _ Government of India, and explained the reasons for their oppositioa 
to the Hindu Law Committ^ as also the draft Hindu Code publish^ by the 
committee. 

Sir Azfz-ul-Haqne, Commerce Member, Government of India, when he met 
the Bombay Muslim Chamber of Commerce in Bombay, declared; "There would 
be no occasion for any -Government intervention if tradesmen braved properly 
and sought moderate profits, but if they created conditions of famine in particular 
commodities, then the Government would certainly intervene." 

14th. A PrCTS Note said what relief organi^tiona were able to achieve and the 
' nature of the problems which engaged the attention of the Famins Inquiry 
commisBioo. when they heard the evidence of non.official relief societies. 

His Ex^llency Sir Maurice Haliett, Governor of the United Provinces, 
opemog the annual session of the Council of the Indian Roads Congress at 
. Lucknow, emphasised that there _ must be au All-India Transport Boari to 
development of railways, road transport and air lines, to deal also 
wiin tM oeveiopment of the Indian postal and telegnm system, and in parU- 
- euiar the unproTement and extenuon of the telephone service. 
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The Oalcutta Uoiversity requested the Goremuient of India to exempt It 
from the operation of the Paper Control Order. It aleo asked for permission to 
manufactore answer hooka and to print ita calendar pampfalele, bandbooka and 
textbooks as befora 

The resumed Gandhi-Jinnah meeting lasted about 100 minutes, 

Mahatma Gandhi’s 75th. birtlida; was celebrated in Bomba;. 

I5th, A deputation of the Princes' Chamber waited on the Vicsro; to discusa 
questions relating to the Indian States in general. The deputation included the 
Cbancellor, the Pro-Chancelior, and the ralera of Baroda, Bshawalpur, Bikaner, 
Patiala, Dholpur, Dungarpnr and Eampur, 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinn ah met again, the tolke lasting an hour and 
40 minutes. 

16th. Mr. Lalchand Hirachand, in his presidential address at the 13th. annual 
meeting of the Indian Sugar Mills Association, held at Oawnpore, c^serrcd i 
"1 cannot agree to the total control, as ia being exercised at pr^ent b; the 
Government. An; system of control must bear a relationship to the level of 
economic development of a countr;. The striking features of tiie war-time 
economic controls in India is that there Is control without development. 

A Press Note stated how the famine situation developed in Bengal, the 
measures which the Government took and the wideepiead nature of the problems 
which faced the province were reviewed b; Sir Naztmuddin, Oluef Minister, 
before the Famine Inqnir; Commission. 

The Commission also heard Mr. N. R. Barker who gave an account of the 
policy pursued by the Government of India, of which he was member from 
August 1941, until February, 1943. In a memorandum faroisbed to toe com¬ 
mission, Mr. Sarker gave bis analysis of the causes of the famine and his views 
on toe iutuia, 

17to, A meeting of the Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha was held in Oalcucta, Dr. B. P. Mookerjea presiding. The meeting 
passed a resolution contending that due to the bad storage arrangements of 
toe Bengal Goveiament, tooneande of maunds ol foodetnff become decomposed 
and had to be thrown away. . 

The Gandhi-Jinnah meeting tasted an hour and a half. 

Sir A. Bsmaswami Mndaliar, supply member, opening the National Bolling - 
Mill near Calcutta said that the progress the country had made daring the war, 
especially industrial progress, was a matter of great satisfaction. To aome extent, 
it had exceeded pre-war ideas. 

Sir Zia-nd-Din Ahmed, Vice-Ohancellor, Aligarh^ Muslim University and a 
signatory to the Sargent scheme of post-war education, In an article examined 
the scheme from the Muslim point of view. 

IBto. Sir John Border and Messrs Guthrie, Campbell and Faiibairo gave evidence 
before the Famine Inquiry Commission on behalf of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnab, Praident of the All-India Mnslim League issued an “Id” 
message. He saidt "Since my last *Td” message to yon, our progress as a 
nation has been atesdy and solid. We have moved from strength to strength, 
and to-day, 1 am fabppy to say, I find toe Mussalmans of India united as 
one man, ready for any sacrifice for toe advancement of our national canae." 

Ifito. The Gandhi-Jinnah talks lasted 90 minntea. Mahatma Gandhi's earnest 
prayer to all present was that if they had the good of the conntry at heart 
and wanted India to be free and independent at toe earliest moment, they 
shonld establish the closest bonds of friendship between Hindus and Muslims 
and members of all other communities. That was the best toat every one of 
them waa expected to do and could do, ... 

Sikh opposition to Rajagopalachari—Gandhi formula was voiced by a number of 
sneakers including Master Tara Singh, Sardar Mangal Bingh, M.L.A., (Central) and 
Bardar A jit Singh, Frontier Minister, in toe course of speeches delivered at too 
Eawaipiodi Akali Conference, , j- , , t j- j 

Mr. Q- 0- DeOruz, President of the Bonthern India Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled Enrop«ra Association referred to the future of Anglo-Indians in 
the national life of the country, with particular reference to education and 
colonisation. 

3 
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20th. Id-ul Ktr. one of the mMt important Mnslim festWale, marks the 

end of the 30 daw' fast in the month of Eamzan, was wiebrated ttionghont India. 

Dr B. B. Amhedkar, Labour Member to the Government of India, at a 
meetinE orsanized by the Hyderabad State Scheduled Castea’ FederalioD. 
raphaais^^nt the ^*1 of the depressed dasses was the during of the power of 
the Government ol the country. 

21at. The Gandhi-Jinnah talks lasted over 100 minutes. The main point at issue 
appeared to be the question of plebiecite. While the Rajagopalacbari formula lusistod 
on a^plobiscite before Pakistan is brought into being, Mr. Jinn^ was understood 
- to be determined on Muslims having the right to ^kistan without a plebiacita 
H. E. Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, in a mewage broadcast to toe 
people of Bengal from (taloutta, said: “The comparative ateadinesB of the price 
of nee at its substentially reduced level is solid cause for both satisfaction and 
confidence in the progrese Bengal is maktog towards recovery, although no one 

**^'e^evi^ drdt code of Hindu Law, prepared by the Hindu Law Committee, 
appointed by the Qovemmenl of India, was published for pneral information. 

Mr. Srinivasa Baetri, in a speech in Madras, strongly defended his proposal 
for iMerence of the Fakiaton issne to an international court of arbitration. He 
failed to understand how, when Indians agreed to divide, anybody in the world 
would regard them as a united body. , . ,, .. 

That divbion of India into Pakistan and Hmduetan would neither piomole 
unity nor eeonre indeiHndenee for them, was the theme of an addins delivered 
by Moonje in Madras. 


*1116 Policy Committee of the U. N. E. E. A. passed a resolution which 
would empower the U. N. B. E. A. to entend its activities to India should 
f^ine and disease prevail there. 

Mr. B. M. Birla in his presidential addrwa at the e^ond quarterly genml 
meeting of the Indian Ghsmbra of ^mmerce, Calcutta, discussed the question 
of indastriaJisatton of the coun^ and the difficulty in the way of ita 
achievement. 


23^. The Gandhi-Jumab talks lasted an bonr-aDd>a-bBlf. 

Nawabzada Lii^uat All Khan, announced the postponement of the Muslim 
League Committee which was fixed for Beptemba 27. 

Dr. B, B. Moonje, addressing a public meeting in Msdrss, sppesM to all 
Hindus to coneotidate their ranks as the only effective means ^ eafe^arding 
the integrity. of India and her freedom in the future. Dr. F. Yaradarsjula 
presided over the meeting. 

Tim Mysore Government sustmoed two defeats in the Eepreaentative 
Assembly, when tiie House «pie^d itedf ag^et the Mysore Prisons (ammid- 
ment) Bill and the Mysore City Municipalities (Amendment) Bill. 

The Becretary, Hyimabad State Andhm Conference iraiied a statement on the 
food aitnation in - the State, strewing tile immediate neol lor effecting certain 
ehangea in the procurement scheme adopted by tiie Government. 

The Working Committee ol the All-India Bchduled Cbstes F^eration in a 
resolution adopted in Madras, expressed disapproval of “the secret n^otiatlona 
which are being carried on by Mr. Jinnah for a Battlement between the Hindus 
and Muslims’' on the ground that igimmuual settlement of a sectional character 
“is harmful in every way”. Eao Bahadur N. SivaraJ presided. Dr. B. E. 
Amhedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, participated in the 
deliberatioQi^ 


24th, Dr. B. B. Amhedkar, member of the Yiceroy's ^ecutive Coaneil, addressing 
a public meeting in Madras, canvassed the view that toe Bchednled Castes were 
a separate element in the national life of India. Bao Bahadur N. KvaraJ 
presided, 

Mahatma Gandhi In a statement referr^ to the jpnblieation of a report in a 
local paper that toe Bevagram Aebiam w» to be tosbanded. 

25th. The Gandhi-Jinnah talks continued. 

A meeting of the Mnslim league Assembly Party was held under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr. Ghulam Hosutn Hidayatnllab to dieonss certain administrative 
matters on which the provincial League working committee had made adverse 
comments. The meeting was held at the instoce of toe pmmier who had 
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directed b? the League High command to place the matter before the League 
Assembly Party. 

The Nawab of Chbattari, President of the Nizam's Executive Council, ia* 
Bugurating the 19th. annua! aeesion of the Bombay Proviucial Muelim Educa¬ 
tional conference at Pc»na. outlined certain features which, he said, should be 
stressed in the education of Muslima, 

Khan Bahadur M. Ehuhro, Revenue Minister, Sindh, who resigned, was arres¬ 
ted at his residence. 

26th. Mr. L. S. Am^, Secretary of State for India, who returned from inspect¬ 
ing Indixn divisions fighting in Italy, vigorously repudiated at a Press con¬ 
ference the allegstiODB published iu the IJ.S.A, that the lisdian Army was 
“Mercenary” and its morale “low," 

The Bombay Provincial Muslim Educational conference, which concluded its 
two day session, adopted a number of resolutioos on the Sargent scheme for 
post-war educational development of India. 

A plea to saf^uard the interests of Indian Christians in any future constitu¬ 
tion was put forward at a meeting of the executive committee of the All-India 
OouDcil of Indian Christians in Calcutta. Raja Sir Maharaj Singh presided. 

2Uh, The protracted Gandbl-Jinnah talto initiated at the instance of Mahatma 
Gandhi on September 9, with a view to arriving at a settlement between the 
Congress and the Muslim League, failed.—At the end of the day’s talk Mr. 
Jinnah in a brief statement said : “I regret to say I have failed in the task 
of converting Mr. Gandhi. We have therefore tdeased to the Press the correspoo- 
dence that has passed between us." 

With the immersion of images of Goddess Dnrga in the Hoogbly river, the 
mein celebrations of the Pnja festivities in Oaieutta came to an end. 

The India iMiscellsaeous Provisions) Bill which made certain minor technical 
amendments to the Goverument of India Act was given a second reading in 
the House of Commons, after a brief explanation by Mr. Amery and an 
assurance that nothing in the Bill bad be^ the 8ub}ect of controversy in India. 

28th. Mahatma Gandhi said at a Press conference in Bombay : “It is a matter 
of deep regret that we could not reach an agreement, but there is no (muse for 
disappointment." 

Sir A. P. Patro, ex-minister of the Madras Government, inaugurated at the 
co-operators’ Home in the Praja Paksha (people’s) Party, under the presidency 
of Dr. T. 8, Siddappa. 

Mr. Amery declined in the Commons to say anythlDg about the breakdown of 
the Gandhi-Jinnsb discassions nntil the situation was cleared. 

29th. Mr. V. D. Bavarbar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
statement from Bombay, said that the proposal to vivisect India bad aesumed 
“a far more daogerotia aspect now when the Gandhi-Jionab talks are adjourned 
than it bad on the day when the talks began." He appealed to all those 
opposed to the partitioning of India to support the Akbantl Hindusthan Leaders' 
Conference. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, Labour Member, replying to the Mnnicirml address at 
Rajabmundry, said ; “It as a result of tbe end of the Gandhi-Jinnah talks, 
Mr. Gandhi now believes that he must revise his ideology, there it a great pros¬ 
pect before the country.” 

80Ui, Mr. A. E. Fazinl Haq, tbe Premier of Bengal, in a statement on tbe br»k- 
down of the Bombay talks, said : ‘The time has been when representatives of 
all sections of Mnslim politi(»l thought in India should come together and 
decide the beat means <}{ achieving the independence of India and of having 
their Pakistan also, if indispensably necessary.’’ 

- Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukeijee, interviewed on the breakdown of the Gandhi- 
Jinnah talfcs.'.eaid: “Mr. Gandhi called for a rebuff from Mr. Jinnah and be 
baa got it. Mr. Jinnah has nothing to lose from tbe breakdown of the taika. Be 
must be happy that Mr. Gandhi has at last agreed to tbe principle of partition 
of India though he baa not accepted all of Mr. Jinnah’s terms for giving effect 
to it.” 

Mr. Ghulam Mahamad, the Finance Member, preseDting the Budget for the 
Hydeiabad Stat^ said: *T have no proposals for leavying any additional taxQi 
or for reduction or modification in any of tbe exiatiog ones.” 
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Maliatma Gandhi’a 75tih. birthday was celebrated at Wardba and 
other places. 

The Sindh GoTerument stopped the annual grant of Hs. 12,000 to the 
D. J. National College, Hyderabad. 

Glowing tribute to the sarrices of Dr. Annie Beasant in the cause. of 
Indian nationalism ware paid at a publie meeting in Madras. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, Labour Member to the GoTernment of India 
strongly oritidzed the Gandbi-Jinoah talks in Bombay. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in reply to a question in 
the House of Commons, said : I understand from published reports that 
the conTersation between Mr. Jinnab and Mr. Gandhi broke down over the 
issue of Pakiaten.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab said in Bombay: "There is only one practical, 
rustic way of rasolying Muslim-Hindn differences. This is to divide 
India into two sovereign parts of Pakistan and Hindustan." 

Dr. Badha Kumud Mukherjea, in his presidential address to the 
Akhand Hindustban Conference, in New Delhi, made an appeal to all 
communities to solve their problems by a comprehensive scheme of culural 
autonomy. 

The Pnoiab Christiam Association Conference made the suggestion to 
call a round table conference of all important communities for solving 
the constitutional deadlock. 

The India Miscellanwins Provisions BiU, which made minor amend¬ 
ments to the Government of India Act of 1935, was passed into law. 

The Punjab Government releued six prominent ATcali Leaders. 

The All-India Akali Conference was held at Lahore, Jathadar Pritbam 
Singh presided. He strongly opposed the Pakistan idea. 

The Central Standing Committee of the All India Sbia Political Con¬ 
ference met at Lucknow, . Mr. Syad Ali Eabear presided :—The attitude of 
Mr. Jinnab in regard to the demand of the Sikhs was examined. 

Mr. Amery, m reply to a question in the Commons, said : “About 
15,000 Congress detainees have been released since their original detention. 

The Committee of the Natal Lidiaa Conference unanimously rejected 
the Pmsidential Property Begulation Ordinance. 

Mr. y. S. SrixuTasa Sastri pl^^ed for a fair stand on the question of 
tindivided India. 

Lord LUtowal was appointed Parliamentary Under-secretary for India. 

lirt. Mahatma Gandhi and party returned to Sewagram. The Coundl of the 
National Libera] Federation of India, at its mratlng at Allahabad, paeaed, 
among oAer, reBoIntions, one noting with regret the wholly unjastiflable 
agitation gainst the Indian Ck>inmnnity in Natal by important bodies of 
Euiopeana in tiiat ptorlnce. 

2nd. The Sindh Government in the Edncation Department stopped tiie annual 
grant of Re. 12,000 to the D. J. National College, < Hyderabad aflSIiated to the 
Dniveisity of Bombay for Uie B. A. and B. Bo,, degree coaraee. 

Glowing tributw to toe eetvicei of Dr. Annie Besant in the cause of Indian 
Nationalism were paid a pablie meeting held In Madras to celebrate the 
“Founder’s Day” of toe young Men’s Inman Assinnation with Sir 8. 
Vmadaobariar in the chair. 

At a Press Conference in Bombay, Sir John Woodbead, Obairman of the 
Famine Inquiry Oommission said toat toe work of toe Commission wes not 
merely concerns wito a p<»t.mortem of the past, but it also took a long term 
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view of the whole qoestioa of fanune in India and inclnded snoh problems 
as food proeuiement and diet. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday celebratfone began at Wacdha. The Congress 
flag was nofutled by Prof. Bhanaali. 

Chaudhuzy £baliq-aa-zazaaiz. a member of the Muslim Xieague WorhioK 
Committee said at Bhopal, *'The breakdown of negotiations between Mr, GandlH 
and Mr. Jinnnh has caused deep disappointment tbroogbont the country. 
There is, however, a ray of hope that the^ may yet meet again to find a solution,” 

George Bernard Shaw sent congrataiations to Mahatma Gandhi on bis 75tih 
birthday. " 

8rd. Sir C. P. Ramaewami Aiyar, in the course of an address on "our ouhnre and 
Heritage” in Madras, observ^i; ‘‘The keynote of Indian heritage and culture 
was striving towards unity and amalgamation, and it was not in consonance with 
thur history or traditions to break up India’s oneness.” 

4tli. Mr. M._ A. Jinnsh, President of the AIl-Tndis Muslim League, at a Press 
conference in Bombay, strongly criticized Mahatma Gandhi’s offer to the Muslim 
League during Uie talks in Bombay. He declared that if the League had 
consented to Mahatma Gandhi’s terms, it would have brought in a National 
Government, "with an overwhelming and solid Hindu msioiity, which would 
mean virtual Hindu Raj.” 

Mr. M. A. Jianah, answering a question at the Press interview in Bombay, 
said: It is not true that the Lahore s^ioo of the League Conncil gave me 
full sanction to negotiate with Gandhiji on the basis of 0. R. formula.” 

Dr. Mtmnie, in an interview at Bezwada, said: "The Hindu Mahaaabha had 
no quarrels with Dr. Ambedksr. "In fact,” he added, *' all bis demands are 
conceded by the Babha. If we had any quarrels it wzm with Mahatma Gandhi.” 

Dr. B. B. Ambedksr, Labour Membw to the Government of India, strongly 
criticized the Gandhi-Jianah talks, in a statement from Bombay, 

filh, Mr, Amery, in the Honse of Commons, replying to a question on Bombay 
talks seid : ‘T understand from published reports that the ooavenation between 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnsh broke down over the issue of Pakistan, but that 
both gave expreeaton to the hope that this was not the final end of their effort. 
Pending farther development, there would seem to be no useful opening for 
intervention on Gie part of tbs Government. 

The Bengal Legielalive Council, after six weeks’ recess met to reeume 
consideratioD of the Agriculture Incometsot Bilt—the main business for the 
season, there b^ng 21 mijoummentB on the agenda. 

His Excellency the Governor of Orissa, at a Press Conference, stated that 
Mr. B. N. Gokhale bad been appointed Second Adviser.—He would be in charge, 
among others, of Post-War Planning, Health and Local Self-Govm’oment. 

Mr. Amesy told the Ckimmons, he conid not eee any reason for releasing Pandit 
Nehru and others who had made no response to the Viceroy’s invitation of last 

• February to abandon the policy of non-co-operation and obstrucUon, 

eth. In the Bengal Legislative Conncil, six non-official molutiona woe passed with* 
out opposition.—By one of the rsolntions, moved- by Mr. Bsnkim Obsndra 
Mukherjee (Hindu Nationalist), the Bouse agreed to present an address to tba 
Governor requesting him‘'to direct the Government of Bengal to take immediate 
ateps”, in compliance witia the jud^ent of the High Court regarding the order of 
supereeasion of the Howrah Municipality, and also to safe^ard the interest of 
ratepayers of the Municipality in acooioance witii the provuiona of tiie Bengal 
Municipal Act. 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, member of t!m Congress Working Committee was released 
on ground of health. Dr. Mahmud was arrested on Aug. 9, 1942, 

Mr. Krishna Menon, Secretary of the India Loigne, commenting on Hr. 
Amery’a idnsat to release Pandit Nehru and other political prisoners, said : Mr. 
Amery’s answer shows that the deadlock is to continue so tong as he is to 
office.” 

A public meeting of toe Muslims of ^mb» was held under toe auspices of 
the Bombay Pfovineial Muslim League.—The mating while regretting toe 
breakdown of the Gendbi-Jinnah talks for a settlement, fully supported the 
stand taken by Mr. Jinn ah during toe talks and expressed its complete 
confidence in his leadership. 
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The WorUng OommUtee of the All-India Hindn Mahasabha passed a leso- 
Intioa condemning the Bajagopaiachari formula and Gtandlulee's sebeme “as 
bang destructive of the integrity of India and being detnmeDtst to the interest 
of the Hindus as well as of the eoantiy as a whole”. 

Mr. M. A Jinnab, in a conversation witii a foreign corr^ondent in Bombay, 
said: ’’^niere is only one praoUeat, zealistio way of lesolving Mnslim-Hindn 
difietencee. l^is is to divide India into sovereign parts of Pakistan and 
Hindastan”. 

7Ui. A Press note issued by the Bombay Government said: '‘Statementa have 
appeared in the Press that Pandit Jawahsrlal Nehra has been suffering from 
inilnenza. This is not correct. Pandit Nehru had an ordinary cold, from 
which he hM recovered, and be is now alert and vigorons and in good health. 
No fever was recorded and ho complaint of fever made”. 

Dr. Badba Enmnd Mookerjee, in his presidental address to the Akhsnd 
■ Hiodnstan Conference (in New Delhi) made a plea to all eommunities to solve 
Uteir problems by a comprehensive scheme of eultural autonomy, and combine 
to bnUd ap India as a democracy whose power wonld have to be reckoned with 
by the Comity of Nations. 

'The Punjab Christians’ Ass(»iatloD Conference made the soggrotion to call a 
connd-table Conference of representativeB of all important communities in India 
h)r solving tiie Constitutional deadlock. 

Dr. Sbyama Prasad MookbeTjee, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
presiding over the H. P. Hindu Conference at Gorakhpur, said * “The Hindu 
Mahasabha anheaitatiogly repudiates any scheme of India's partition as a sin 
and patent nntmth which mast not admit of any compromise.” 

8th. The Akhand Hindastan Conference with l>r. Badha Bumnd Mookherjee in 
the _ chair passed a resolution declaring its faith in the oneness and integrity of 
India and plaring on record its firm conviction that the partition of India 
' would be fatal to the best interesto of the codntry as a whole and to those of 
every communily of India. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission arrived in Madras. The Commission’s visit 
to Madras included a tour of Oalicn^ Cochin, Travancore and Bezwada. 

Mr. P. Beid, Chairman of the South India Bnnch of the European A^oei- 
atioD. presiding at the annual meeting of the Association ' in Madras, said : 
'To those who have India’s independence at heart, let me say that they have 
the good will of every European, but let India prepare bereself for independence. 
It is the i^ponsibility for the well-being of 4»O.OOODOO souls—a responsibility 
not to be lightly handed over nor cheaply received”. 

Speaking at a meeting in Madras, Mr. 0. Bajagopaiachari eaid that the 
, esseodal issues emerging from the Gandhi-Jionah talks were two fold, viz, how 
to determine the areas wherein Muslims pie]»nderated and how to ascertain 
tile will of tile people in snoh nrsas. . 

SQi. Hi the Bengal Legislative COnnmi, Sir Naztmnddio, Chief Minister, esplaioed 
the position in Bengal in regard to restriction on public meetings. 

_ Dr. T. S. 8._ Rajan, addressing a public meeting at Triebinopoiy expressed tiie 
view that all sincere patriots would be bitterly disappointed by the nnsatifactory 
ontcome of the taiks between Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah. 

The 14tb. Educationai week celebration in Mmlras was inaugurated in Madras, 
by Professor K. V. Ramaswami Iyengar, who spoke on the Sargent Scheme of 
Education. 

IWh. Mr. Srlnivas Sastri in a mesage to the Akhand Hindustan Conference held 
in New Delhi, said : ‘There is abundant reason to IkIIcvo tiiat a la^s section 
of OongrcMmep are opposed to the division of the conntry but it is not easy to 
determino their number with accuracy. . When we add them to those non- 
Gongressmen slmilary opposed, the aggregate will be such as a responsible 
statesman must respect and hesitate to overrule.” 

An "Aasembly of U. P. Congresamen” was formed at Cawnpore on the first 
day of the Conference of Released Congreasmen, held under the Pzmdentabip 
of Mr. Sampnraanand, 

Mr. G. Baja^paiacheri, rerviewiug the Gandhl-Jinnah talks at a pnblic meeting in 
Madras, said tbat the proposals made by Gandhiji contained “a perfectly good 
and reasonable arrangement” and he was qnite hopeful that sooner or Ister a 
Hinda-Muslim settlement on that basis would be reached. 
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llth. Tbe India Misoellanains ProviuoaB Bill, wbloh made minor amendment! 
to the Government of India Aok of 19B5, pasted ita remaioing atagea in the 
Gonunona end trim read the third time without diecueaion. It has now pasted 
. both Houa^ and awuts Bo^ assent. 

The Famine Inquiry Cioinnutnon beard is Madras, Messrs. A. R. O. Weetlake 
and E. O. Wood, Members of tits Board of Revenue and disouesed with them 
extent of the famine in the affected areal in the Ceded distriota and also variooa 
relief meaeurea undertaken by the Government. There was a general discussion 
abont the provisions of the Famine Code. 

Mr, M. M. Gaslar, Home Minister, Sindh, who returned from a tout of the 
Hnr area, said that the Hur trouble might be considered as a oiosM chapter. 

Mis. V. L. Pandit, while addi^ing the Bepresentative Assembly of U. F. 
Gongressmeu, said: "Gandbiji: is oontempiatiog giving new lead presently to 
the country,” 

12th. The Punjab Government passed orders for the releue of six prominent 
Akati leaders, including Sardar Sishai Singh, Ssrdai Udfaam Singh Nagokei and 
Sardar Waryam Singh, # 

The Bengal l^ialative Council passed clause 66 and the Schedule of Qie 
Agricultural Income-tax Bill without any amendment. 

The Bepresentative Assembly of U. F. Congressmen st (kiwnpore, after a foil 
dresB debate, lasting nearly eight bonre, adopted a resolution, moved by Mr. 
Sampumanand, regretting tite Bi^down of the Gandhi-Jinnah talks. Hsbu 
Parushottam Das Tandou prwided. 

Mr. Am^ told the Commons that six months after the ban on the employ¬ 
ment of women underground had been lifted, the Government of Btdia, in 
accordance with tiietr undertaking, reviewed the position, 

ISih, In the Bengal Legislative Council, the question of the rights and privileges 
of Indians in reconquered Burma was raised by a specia] motion. 

The Fmaine Inquiry Commission, st tiie conclusion of its eittlngs 
{in Madras) held a Fr^s Conference, at which the Churman and memb^ 
answered qnmtions pat to them. 

14th, The two-day session of tiie Bengal Provincial Badical Demooratio Parly 
Conference commenced at Jaynagar Majilpur, about 31 miles from Calcutta. 
Mr. Amarendiauatb Ohattopsdhyaya, M. L. A. (Central) presiding. Delegates from 
different parte of the piovioce and outside attended. 

The All-India Afcah Conference opened at Lahore, thoueands of Sikbe from 
the Punjab and other Provinces came to attend the Conference. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnab, in a two hours interview to the correspondent of the 
Daiiv Wor^ of London, cleared several pmnte about Pakistan, 

15th. Jathodsr Prlthmn Bingh, President of the All-India AksII Conference in bis 
spe^ at Lahom, said: *'Ws, Sikhs are opposed to Pakistan which will cut 
ne into two. Mr. Jinnah invites ui to PakisUm by promieing us safegnaide. 
If safeguards alone can suffice, why, 1 ask him, does he not agree to slay in 
Hindustau with safeguards for the Muslims.’' 

' A Press Communique from New Delhi said : ’’H. M, G. in the -course of the 
previons announcement residing food imports, undertook to give further 
consideration to India’s requirements for the fourth quarter of 1944. lliis has 
now been completed and shipping and supply are being arranged for approxi¬ 
mately 300.000 tons of wheat and wheat products to be loaded for India in the 
months of Ctetober, November aud December.” 

16th. The Pnnjab Youth L^gne Coufereuce^ under the Chairmanship of Sardar 
Gttimukh Singh Jhabbal, adopted a resolution that Pakistan, Asad 
Fnujafa and Akalistan were equally harmful to the intereais of the Sikh Com¬ 
munity and that the Youth League was opposed to the vivisection of tiie 
countey and to any attempt to divide the Sikhs into two parts. I'he resolu¬ 
tion was cairi^ unanimously. 

The Central Btanding Committee of the AO-Inma Shia Political Conference 
met at-Lneknow, under the Presidentship of Mr. Syed Ali Zabe», to examine 
the attitude of Mr. M, A. Jinnah in regard to the demand of the Bhias, 

The establishment of Utkal University gave a great impetus to higher eduea- 
oation in Orissa, and the people of the States and of Briluh Orissa wme 
working side by side for the preservation and advancement of their own 
oolture, ' 
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Mr. E. M. Manthi, io a Btatemenl from Bombay, said mteralfa; “The theory 
that Islam was not onfy a reiigioa bob alto a Fatherland was in rogue thirty 
yeara ^o. This old-world ^ilosopby making the Church and the State 
indiriaible was exploded during and after World War I.” ■ 

17th. The Madras Philosophical Association was inaugurated by Sir Badha 
Kriehnan, Vice-Chancellor ol the Bena^ University, before a large gathering 
of citisiDS and educationists. Dr. A. Lakshmanawami Mudatiar, Yice-Ohanceilor 
of the Madras University presided. 

The Members of the Famine Enquiry Commission after a busy programme at 
Calient left for £^akuTam. 

Sir Ardesbar Dalai, Member for Planning and Development, Government of 
India, held a Press conference at Lahore which ended abmptly, the Press 
representatives waUdog out it protest. 

18tb. Baidar Mangel Singh in an mt^view at Lahore said: ‘'The Sikhs ^ under 
no eircamstances ready to go in for Pakistaii or consent to submit to any 
communal domination. They want to follow the policy of “live and let live" 
with their Hindu and Mudim blBthien ae an equally free community io a 
United Free India." 

19th. Mr, L. S. Amery in reply to a question in the House of Oommona declared: 
“About 15,000 OjDgiasB detainees have been released since their original 
detention." 

His Highness the Maharaja of Eashmic appointed Mr. M. A. B^ and Wazir 
Oangaram as his first two popular Ministers. 

Mr, L. 8. Amery, speaking at a meeting of the East India AssoolatioD, said: 
**1 can say that the Government of this country only wants to Indian 
Indua^ developing to the fnllest. The last thing industTialists of this country 
have in mind is tiie idea that the British export industry can best prosper 
by India being held back in &e oonrs of her industrial development." 

Mr, V. B. Brinivasa Bastri, addressing a public meeting in Madras, urged 
the country to adopt the Cripps scheme minus the Belf-aetermioation clause, 
and uttered a warning that posterity would curse those who started the Pakistan 
idea, 

20th. Pandit Jawabarlal N^ru, declined to avail himself of the permission 
granted to Working Committee Members by the Government of India to have 
uterviews with relatives on domestic matters. 

The Famine Enquiry Oommisalon which arrived at Trivandrum for the purpose of 
aequaintiug themselves with the methods ,of procurement and the system - of 
State-wide rationing had an informal discnaiton with the Dewan, Sachivotfaama 
Bit O. P. Bamaswami Aiyar. 

gilt. Srimati Eamaladevi Chattopadhya, President of the All-India Women's 
cmnfeieuce, addiesring a mass meeting at Oaliout stremed the ne&l for more 
selfless workem to'.aerve the country. 

22nd, A resolntion expressing confidence in Mr. Jinnah waa passed at a conference 
(at Lahore) of prominent Muslim League Leaders and Workers of the Punjab, 
including M, L. A'a and presidents and secietories of the various district and 
city Leagues in tlm Provincs. 

InauguTsting a Conference on Poat-War Development organized by Uie 
Dharwar District Local Board, Mr. M. B, Masani declared that “any plan 
worth the name must be not only pi^t-war but nost-Swaiai." 

Dr, Q. 8. Amndale, President of the Theosopbioai Society, in a Press 
interview at Allahabad suggested that Hindus should offer Muslims fifty percent 
lepieseutation at the centre, 

28ra, In the Bengal Legislative Council, a walk-ont by the members of the 
opposition excepting two, marked the piooesdioge when after a week’s recess 
the ACTicnltutal Income-tax Bill was taken up for cousideration. 

Dr. Byad Mahmud, former Member of tha Oongi^a Working Committee, 
in a rtatement to the Frmi set out the circumstances which led to hia release 
from detention. Hia release followed a letter which be wrote to toe Viceroy.— 
Dr. Mahmud said: "I made it clear in my letter toat I was not writing 
to get my release but my object was aometoing high and different." 

Mahatma Gandhi In a statement on Dr. Mahmud’s correspondence with 
the viceiOT nid: ' Oongresamen should read without passion Dr. Mahmud’s 
letter to the Viceroy anu hie statement to the Pr^s releasing those letters." 
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Maeter Tara Siogh, the Akali Leader, in a statement said; "The Sikh pasition 
has always been that they are prepared to agree to pure unadulterated 
nationalism throughout India, provided that Mualima and ths other minorities 
also agree," 

24lh. In tha Bengal Legislative Council, the debate on the third reading of the 
AgtiouUural Income-tax Bill came to an abrupt end following a closure motion, 
by a member of the Ministerialist Party. The opposition left ths Chamber as a 
mark of proteH. The E(ll was passed without any modification* 

Tho CommiHee of the Natal Indian Congresa unanimoualy rejected the 
Presidential Property Regulation Ordinance, and asked Prime Minister fimuts to 
receive a deputation before the 2Qd reading of the ordinance. 

2Bth. The Bengal Legislative Council was prorogued. The session occupying over 
8 months with 90 workiug days was the longest in the history of the House. 

It was announced that tho Central Government appoint a Mica Inquiry 
Committee to inquire into the immediate as well as the long-term problems of 
the mica mining industry with Mr, Justice D. E. Reuben, i. c. e., of the Patna 
High Court, as Chairman. 

The Commonwealth Party (independent left wing party founded by Sir 
Richard Aclnnd) issued the following statement on the policy of the party on 
India: "If, as the Britiah Government insists, there is no practical 
difference between Dominion Status and national independence, we are allowing 
sentiment to conquer sense in refusing to allow independence to Indians, To 
withhold it until all differences of minorities hare been resolved, is equivalent 
to a direct refusal.’’ 

Dr, Badha Kumud Mukherjee, President of the Akhnnd Bharat Conference, 
said at Lucknow: "The Akhsnd Bharat Conference was convened to give 
expression to the opposition of Hindu and national India to eebemes for the 
partition of India, as a means for solviog the communal problem." 

26th. The India (MiBcellaneoas Provisions) Act, which made certain minor amend¬ 
ments to the Government of India Act of 19^ became law. Royal aaient was 
aigniffed in the House of Lords by a Royal commission to this and a nnmber of 
other Bills. 

Mr. 0. Baingopalachari, in a statement from Madras, advised Googtessmen to 
broaden tbe basig of collaboraters and "challenge the British Government to 
carry out H.M.G's declaration in Parliament on March 11, 1042 to take steps to 
further that declared policy at once and not to allow tbe present regime in 
India to continue for an indefinite period.” 

Dr. N. B. Khare, Member, Viceroy’s Executive Oouncii, criticized Mahatma 
Gandhi's statement in which he asked the public "to condone Dr. Byed Mab- 
mud's action and not to import any pasaion." 

Mr, L. B, Amery, replying to an inquiry in the House of Commons, declared : 
"Despite many calls upon them for other urgent purposes during tho past year, 
H, M. G. have provided shipping for the import of SX),000 tons of foodgrains 
into India since Oct. 1943, aod provision for a further 300,(XX) tons to the end 
of tbe present year has just been announced, with tbe piomiae of coniidermtion 
next monttt of future requirements.’’ 

27th. Mr V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, in the donrse of an address in Madras, pleaded 
for a firm stand on tha question of undivided India, He also forecast ttie 
possibility of the Orippa proposals being offered again. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a note entitled "Hints for workers on the coostractive 
Programme’’ which he sent to the congreismen meeting in Bombay, sud: ‘Tta 
wholesale fnlfilment is complete iDdependence." 

Dr. B, R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, addreesing the 
plenary labour conference in New Delhi, suggested ebangea in the conatiiution 
of tbe conference in order to remove organizational weakneia discovered 
during its two years’ existence. 

A Press note from Bombay said: ‘“The Srd. meeting of tho General Policy 
Committee ( post-war reconstruction ) commenced under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Ardeahir Dalai, Member for Planning and Development, Government of 
India. 

28 th. A aurvey of India's food policy in 1943-44, aaid: _*It ia comparatively 
simple to plan for some definite objective on which there ia general agreement. 
Food lends itself to such planning, F(^ 8nte|B into almost every economic 
and Boci|] problem, 

4 
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Mahatma Gandhi in a note entitled “Hints for workers on the conaiructiTe 
programme” which he sent to the conference of Congressmen in Bombay, stud: 
"Workers ebo^d definitely reidise that the constmctire programme is the non* 
Tiolent and truthful way of winning complete independence.” 

29th. Mr. M. 8. Aney, In^’s Representative in Ceylon, arrived in New Delhi. 

Mr. K. 8. Gupta gave notice in the Central Assembly of an adjournment 
motion to disense "the failure of the Government of India to provide adequate 
facilities to prevent or check epidemics like Cholera, Malaria (midignant type), 
sores I fatal in most cases) and dysentry.” 

Priding over a public meeting in Madras, Sir 41!adi Eriehnaswami Aiyar 
spoke on “^he States and the problem of Indian Federation.” Sir N. Gopua- 
swami Iyengar emphasised the point Uiat it was unthinkable to bave any kind 
of fedffiation In India unless the States also csme into that scheme. 

80th. Four of the five scienUsts visiting Britain spent at historic places in 
Yorkehiie. ' 

Mrs. Sarojini Naida, member of the Congress Working Committee, addressing 
the Btndents of the Osmania University said the duty of the older generation 
was to teach the younger generation, not merely reverence for the pas^ but in 
the words of Napoleon, "to become their own ancestors.” 

Slst. In an editorial on ^ndia, the Manchester Goardtan said : “All agree that 
diere is urgent need of drastic change in India’s social and economic organira* 
tion. No temporary Government can put through these changes. We must 
either make it clear that external control, British or international, is to be per¬ 
manent or we must encceed, at all coats, in compelling India to assume ttie full 
Hsponsibility of self-government.” 

Two public meetings, organized by a joint committee of different organizalioDS, 
were held in jOalcutta and resolutions supporting the main principles of the 
Hindu Code were passed. 

It was officially announced in' London that Lord listowel was appifinted 
parliamentary Under-sectretary for India. 

The parliamentary nndei-seeietaiy for Indie. Lord Mnnstm;, was appointed 
parliamentary nndei-secretary at the Home office. 

A copy of a letter written by Abul K^am Azad, Congress president to the 
thsn viceroy. Lord Linlithgow, on Febuary 13, 1943, denying the charge made 
against the Congress, in the Viceroy’e letter to Mahatma Gandhi, was issued to 
the Press by Dr, Syed Mshmud, a former member of the Congress Working 
Committee. 


November 1944 

Pandit Jawahar Lai Kehra’s 55lh. birthday was celebrated in 
Madras and other places. 

H. B. Sir Hawthorn Lewis, Governor of Orissa and the first 
Chancellor of the Utkal University inangorated the univeraity of 
Orissa at Gattack. 

A resolution expressing confidence in Mr. M. A. Jinnah, was passed 
by the working committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in a statement said that he was unwilling 
to work as the President of the AU-India Hindu Mahasahba, any 
longer, on account of failing health. 

Mr, 0. P. N. Sinha was appointed vice-chaneallor of the Patna 
Umversity. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner announced an important constitU'* 
taonal advance involving moM powers to the Bikaner State L^islative 
Assembly, " 


ihe M^araja of Jammu and Kashmir appointed a Oabinat 
consistmg H. the Maharani of Jammu and Kashmir, Major 

^eral Bai Bahadur Thakur Janak Singh and Sir B. Harsingh Ban. 
Rune MmstOT of toe State to deal with the civil admmistration of 
toe State m his absence. 
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The Earl of Idsfcowel, nader-Secrotary for India, said in London 
that ba had intense belief in tha right of Indians to choose their 
own form of Government. 

His Excellency the Viceroy prorogued the session of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookherjee was nominated by the Gujarat 
Provincial Hindu Sabha for the presidentship of the AU-India Hindu 
Mahasabba. 

1st. E. E. Sir HawthOTe Lewis, Governor of OrisBa, and tbe first Chancellor of 
the ITtkal Dniveisity, inaugurated the University of Orissa at Outtaek before 
a large gathering including repreaeutatives of both the Piorince and Orissa 
States. 

The Opening Session of the Central Legislative Assembly, without a division 
rejected Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan’a adjournmetit motion to discuss "the 
Governor-General-in-Council’s ‘failure’ to prevent misuse of the National War 
Front organization by the Punjab Premier for propaganda in favour of a 
political party. 

The genersi eeorotary of the Committee of Indian Congtese-men in Biitaio, 
Mr. A. N. Bose left London for India. 

2nd. Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University, in bis 
address delivered at tbe first convocation of Utkal University, held at Cnttack, 
said: "Historical facta establish the martial ardour and high culture of rite 
people of Orissa in ancient days and form a suitable background to their pro¬ 
gress and advancement in mwlern times in various spheres of activities.’* 

Tha Famine Inquiry Commission, which returned to New Delhi on the 
conclusion of its visits to Provinces and States, announced that it intended to 
submit a preliminary report en Bengal to the Government of India, and might 
also make recommendations on matters relating to the food situation in the 
country requiring attention in the immediate fuinre. 

A resolution expressing canfidenee in Mr, Jinnah’s leadership and supporting 
the stand taken by him during the talks with Mahatms Gandhi was pused at 
a meeting of tbe working committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League 
held under tbe presidency of Maulana Akrsm Eban. 

A decision to unite tbe All-India Muslim League to bold Its next meeting at 
Bangalore was taken at an extraordinary meeting of the Bangalore and Coorg 
Provincial Muslim League Council held at Bangalore. 

Tbe Governmeut of India sustained its first defeat of the session when the 
adjournment motion moved by tbe Muslim League Patty was carried. The 
subject matter of the motion was the failure of the ^st Indian Railway to 
maintain adequate lighting arrangements at Bakbtairpuc railway station. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, Fiesident of the Hindu Mahasabba issued the following 
statement from Bombay: "As tbe time for the electirw of the President 
of the Hindu filahasabha is drawing close, I think it deeirau. ".to remind tbs 
Mahasabhite electorate all over India of tbe request wbieh I made to them in 
August 1944, that I have decided not to accept the presidentship for the next 
year. The heavy work involved in discharging my duties as the President 
for seven years baa afiected my b^ltb. 

Srd. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Lalchand Navalcai (Congress) 
asked: "What are the grounds for the Goveroment'e belief that if the arrests 
of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders had not taken place in August, 
1942, the Congress would have negotiated on their own w|th Japan, in the 
face of Mr. Gandhi’s clear repudiation of such a belief.”—Replying, Sir_ Fancis 
Mudie, Home Member, said: "Governmeut have never had any such belief.’ 

Tbe Central Assembly discussed a non-official resolution moved on behalf of 
the Muslim League Party lequesting tbe Government not to entertain the 
Bombay plan for the development of India. . • 

A long term all-India 16 year reconatrnetion plan and a more detailed plan 
for the first five years suggested by the Reconstruction Committee of the Viee- 
roy'a Council, in their setmnd report on pist-war planning, was published 
from New Delhi. 

4 ih, The Committee appointed by the Bengal GovemmeQt to inquire into the 
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piOTincul adniinuitr«tion macblnery started work in Cblcntla, Sir Archibald Row- 
iiuidB, late Adrisar to the Viceroy on war adminietiation, was the Obaiiman. ^ 

A Press note tom New Deibi stated i ‘’Tha Govern ment of India have im¬ 
posed the Bsms ^sabiliti^ on South Africans of non-Lidian origin as IndiauB 
Buffer tom in' the Union of South Africa." - tt- j 

Maharaia S. 0. Nandy of Oossimbnar, inaugurating the All-India Anti-Hindu 
Ckide Oonfeience in Benares, uttered a warning that the Draft Hindu Code would 
result In the Anal ^sintegration of the joint family system which had been 
till now an excellent security plan for Hindu Society in general. 

fith. The Australian Government Trade Commissioner in India, Mr. H. B. 
Gollan, left India for Australia for coosultatiou with the AuBtrnlian Govern- 
meat on matters relating to post-war trade and the development of reciprocal 
commercial relations between India and Australia. 

Mr. V. B. SrinivaBa Saetri, addressing a meeting of the Tegore Memorial 
Debating Boeiety in Madras, strongly criticised Um Dombarton Oaks World 
Security Plan and put forth proposals for the establishment of pennanent 
peace in the world, 

6 th. The Central Legislative Assembly without a division passed Dr. N. B. Ehare’s 
(Commonwealth Relations Mambm) motion that the position of Indians in 
Boutb Africa and East Africa bs taken into consideration, with amendmenta 
moved by the Gongresa Party and by Mr. HaMainbhoy Laljee.—^The amend- 
menta asked that powera under the Bwiiproci^ Act be applied against South 
Africiui nationals in India, that the Indian High Oommissionei in South Africa 
be recalled, and that economic sanctions enforced against South Africa aud 
East Africa. 

Tha Government of India approved the release regulations for the Indian Army 
and Women’s Services, India. 

7th. The Oentrd Legislative Assembly, by S5 votes to 15, rejeoied Bbai Faraman- 
anda’s ad}onniment motion to discuss the Sindh Governments ban on Chapter 14 
of the Saitiarth Prakask, the sacred book of the Arya Samajiats. 

Mr. 0. P. N. Sinha, provincial leader of the National War Fion^ was appom- 
ted Vic^chaneellor of the Patna University for three years, 
t Support for the draft Hindn Code was accorded at a meeting organized by 
the girls' section of Ashutosh College Oelcntta. 

Mr. W. H. Eirby, Rationing Adviser to tiio Government India, interviewed 
by the A; P. I, in Bombay, said that in tiie interest of the public fo(^ control 
measnr^ should continue even after tiie war, 

A _ demand for the release of Pandit Jawabar Lai Nehru, who had been tha 
Preai^st of the AllahabMi Youth L^gue, end other members of the Congress 
Working Oommitt^ was made in a resolution passed by the Altahabed Yonth 
League. 

Stb. In the Central Legielative Assembly, vigorous critiaism of the Government’s 
food administration in the country was made when the food debate was 
resumed in the Assembly. 

Mr. P. J, Griffiths (Enrapean Group) said that his group were satisfied with 
the policy but not with the administration of that policy. In tbe sphere of the 
enforcement of ita polfoy, the administration bad been lamentably weak. 

9th, The Central liegislative Assembly concluded the food debate after pasBing 
two amendmenta to tha Food Member’s motion that the situation be taken 
into ooDsideratiom 

In the Council of Bta^ 11&. ^Hosssin Imam’s resolution urging the appoint- 
m^t of a (fommittee to inqnira into the coal situation and report on wa^ 
of increasing piodnction including compulsory amalgamations on nationalization, 
if necessa^, was rajeeted by S3 votes to ?. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Soranson (Lab) asked the Beoretary of State for 
udia wb^er full considerations had been given to the effimt of increased 
Oomncy in India due to the expansion of Anglo-Ammrican armies and what 
ae^n was bring taken to deal with the economic problem involved. 

,'u replied that the expansion was undoubtedly one of Uie many 

CTutiibutory faotore in increasing the economic ettain umm India. The 
Government of India and fi, M. Q, had for a long time been engaged in 
measures to offset tiiis strain. 

lOUu In the C^tial legislative Assembly," .the Ch^ ruled out .of order Mr, 
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Eaznu'a adjonniment motion to diican "the Barreptilions opening of priTato 
letters and tbeiebj inteiiering with the Civic liberties of the people of India, 
as exemplifioi by the opening of a letter address^ to' Dr. Eaiju, ex-Minister, 
IT. P., and b; mistake endosing in it another letter wlucb was intended for 
some other person.” 

Dr. Shysma Fraaad' hlookheriee, presiding over the Ponjab Bindn Maha 
8 abha CkmfeKnce, which opened at Lndhiana dedared : 'There cannot be any 
eompinmise with any Ismtastie claim for cutUng India to pieces either On 
commnnal or on provincial consideratione.** 

H. H. the Mobaraja of Bikaner, on the occasion of the offidal celebrsUon of 
bis birthday annonnetd all important OonstitnMonal step forward, involving 
more power to the Bikaner State Legislative Assembly. 

lltb. At the Press Confersnee held in Madras, Mr. G. W. Priestly, Adviser to 
H. E. toe Governor of Madras, reviewing the food position in toe Province 
during the fortnight ending October, 31, 1944, statM that arrangements for 
the introduction of informal rationing in the inral area in the six deficit distriou 
were in hand. 

The Punjab Hindu Oonference passed a resolution recording Its emphatie 
disapproval of Mr. Bajagopatachaii’s formula and the standing offer of Mahatma 
Ganabi to the Muslim League for a settlement on that basis ‘‘as it concede the 
principles of division of the coantry. 

I2tb. His Excelleney toe Gbvernor of Sindh appointod Khan Bahadur Mir Ghulam 
Ali T'slpur and; Mr. Bogei Thomas as Ministers. 

13to. The adjourned session of the Mysore Kepresentstive Assembly was held at 
Mysore, Pradhana Siiomoni Madbava Bao, Dewao Pmident, presiding, 

lu the Central legislative Assembly tog Home Membmr, in reply to qaesUons, 
told toe House that Mr. Jawaharial Nebrn and other members of toe Congress 
Working Committ^ were detained under order issued by the Provincial Oovern- 
ments. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Sir Aztz-ul Haqne's Bill to amend 
toe Indian Patents and Designs Act and bie farther to amend the Coffee Market 
Expaneion Act, and Mr. D. Tyson’s Bill iarthor to' amend the Delhi Jomt 
Water and Sewage Board Act. 

The C^UDcU of State rejected by 24 votes to 12, Pandit H. N. Eonsru’s 

* resolution recommending to toe Governor General -iD>Coancil to appoint an 
Industrial Oommission with a non>o£fieial Indian Chairman and a majority of 
non-offidal members. 

In the Assam legislative Assembly, a number of adjournment motions were 
tabled | only one was allowed but disenssion of it was poetpemed, 

14th. In toe Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Jeremy Baisman announced that on 
idl the toeie points of the Pnblio Debt Bill on which criticism in the House 
had centred, he was prepared to maintain the existing ps^ition. 

In the Council of State, initiating the food debate, Mr. B. B. Sen, Director* 
General of Food, declared that the last 12 months’ working of the basic plan 

f ave't>«~M^:ment the feeling toat both at the Centre and in toe Province they 
ad now a much clearer idea of the minimum neede of the deficit areas, and 
they conid hope that in no ar«t in the future should they be token completely 
by sn^rise uniess there were any unforeseen developments <» any unpredictable 
calamities. 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying to a letter from Bardar Dnrlab Singh, General 
Secretary of the Central Sikh Youth League, said: “I could never be guilty of 
blessing anytoing which is contrary to toe national interest. You can certainly 
have the assurance that toe interests of the Nationalist Sikhs, as also of nil 
Nationalists r^e safe m my han^ and also, I presume in the Cangress banda.” 

15to. Under the auspices of toe, Madras Mahajana Sabha, a public meeUng wm 
held in Madras to ckebiata Pandit Jawaturlal Nehru's 55tb. birthday. 

- Id the Central Legislative Assembly, the Finance Member’s Foblic Debt 
Bill with amendments framed in agreement between Government mid the 
opposition wos passed. 

In toe Oouncil of State, replying to the f<»dl debatu Sir J. P. Srivasfavt, 
Food Member, expressed Government’s doubts as to their ability to feed Oalentta 
as they did toe previous year. The demand for rice from other parte of India, 
especiuly toe south, wss great) tie eaid. 
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l«h. The Coancil of StaSe, which (JiseuaBed Don-official resolationa, agreed to Mr. 
P. N. Sapra'B motion recommending to the Qovemor'General'in»Coancil to take 
Btepa to protect and eaft^uard the righta of Indiana bj bilateral agreements 
between the GoTernment of India ana the Governments of the Etominions, 
Colonies and Fiotectoiatea in which Indians were resident or domiciled and to 
wbich in future emigration might be permitted by the Government of India. 

In the Central Legislative Asaembl;, the Home Member, answering a number 
of questions in the Central Assembly on the detention of Mr. Jai Prakssh Narain 
and Dr. Bam Manohac lohia, informed the House that they were treated as 
Claes I security prisouerB and their health was excellent. They were not kept 
in solitary confinement or in underground cells. 

17tta. The Oantial Legislative Assembly passed without a division a Congress 
party motion that an elected committee of the House eoneisting of not more 
than 15 members be appointed to consider the several plans foe the post-war 
economic development of India, apicultural and industrial, with instructions to 
report to the House. 

In the Council of State, Mr. B. B. Bannetjee, Secretary, Commonwealth 
Relatioue Depsitment, initiatiug the debate on South Africa, said that the 
struggle to obtain recagnitiou of the rights of Indians as full citizens would 
be kept alive and would not stop till the goal was racked, 

iSth. The Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, who left the State to visit various 
war fronts, appointed a cabinet coasisting of H. H. the Maharanl of Jammu and 
Kashmir, Major General Bai Bahadur Tnakur Jenak Singh and Sir B, Narsingh 
Bau, Prime Minister of the State, to deal with the civil administration of the 
State in his absence. 

i9tli. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, former Agent General of the Government of India in 
South Africa, speaking on the South African problem in Madras, welcomed the 
cause adopted by Government of India and the Legislative Assembly, and 
said that all should support the Government of India in the proposed action. 

Full support to the main principles of the draft Hindu Code was giv^u at 
the half-yearly meeting of the All-India Women’s Conference, in Calcutta. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, at a Press Conference in New Delhi, announced the 
decision of the Standing Committee of the Non-party Leaders’ Coofeieuce 
to appoint a Committee to examine the communal and minorities question. 

20 th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the chair disallowed Mr. Govind Desh- 
mukh’s adjournment motion to discuss the treatment of passengers at the 
Dbanusbkodi Customs barrier wher^ he alleged, people were stripped naked for 
Customs examination. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the main question before the House 
was the consideration of the destitute pecaona ( Bepatriation and Belief ) Bill, 
l944, as passed by the Council. 

The Central Assembly agreed to the Finance Member’s motion to circulate 
his Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to banking companies. 

21 it. In the Central Legislative Assembly, during'question time, the Home Mem¬ 
ber, replying to Prof. Eanga said that from each calculations as he had been 
able to make from the figures supplied by the provinces, it appeared that the 
percentage of releases during the first six months after the promulgation of 
ordinance No. 3 was over 50. On Oct. 1, the number of persons undergoing im¬ 
prisonment in connection with the Congress movement was 10,356. 

The Council of State adjourned stnc die after adopting a resolution moved by 
Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Agriculture, regarding the coustitutioa of the 
permanent food and agriculture organizations of the United Nations. 

The Bengal Iiegislative Assembly passed, without much discussion, the 
Alieuatlon of Agricultural land Mtemporary provisions) Bill as passed by the 
Legislative Ckmncil and the Murshidabad Bill, 1944. 

In tire Assam Legislative Assembly, Mr. Gopinath Baidoloi, Leader of the 
opposition, in the couibo of a statement on the floor of the Assembly, said : 
' The outlook of the Party in reference to work in the Legislature remains the 
game in spite of every kind of repression of the members. They shall continue 
to take advantage of their position in the Legislature to prevent harm being 
done by unwise legislation and at the same time, to work for the amelioration 
of the conation of the people in the countryside.’’ 

22nd, In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, statement on the situation arising out 
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of tbe strike b> tbe workers of the Bengal QoTerDment prraa was made b; the 
Finance Minister, Mr. T. C. Goswami. 

ITie Earl of Listowel, under-secrelary for India, told a Conference 'of Londoa 
representatires of Indian Newapapera that he bed intense belief in the right of 
Indians to choose their own form of Governmeat and "decide for themselves 
whether they will eventually stay inside or go right out of the British Common¬ 
wealth." 

23rd. The programme of the All-India Ebaksar o^anization In regard to commu¬ 
nal unity was discussed at an informal meeting of the Khaksars of Calcutta. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a Bill to amend the Calcutta Improve¬ 
ment Trust Act of 1911 providieg for tbe extension of its operations to the 
town of Howrah was introduced and referred to a select committee. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly discussed Maulavl Abdul Bari Chaudhari'a 
motion for consideration of the foodgrains procurement policy of the Assam 
Government. 


24th. The Education Sub-commitiee of the Post-War RecoDstruetions, Bengal, 
recommended a aeheme coating about Rs. 39 crores for introduction of free sod 
compulsory primary educatioa in the province. 

The Viceroy prorogued the Bession of the Legislative Assembly. 

2Sth. Mr. C. Rajagopalachaii, in his addross to the Convocation of the Nagpur 
University, mode the euggestion that tbe internal differences regarding the 
Princes and the Muslims which bad been advanced by Rdtish propagandista 
as standing in the way of Britain fulfilling her pledge to India to tianater 
power might bs submitted to an Allied tribunal for arbitration. 

Mr. V. O. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabba left Bom¬ 
bay for Delhi to see the Viceroy. 

It was oHicially announced from New Delhi that the time for submission of 
comments and represeotationa on tbe draft Hindu Code was extended up to 
Dec. 31. 


26th. The C-in-0, India, Gen. Auchtnleck, set np a Committee, known as the 
Reorganization Committee, to carry out a preliminary investigation of 
India's defence requirements after the ^war, and to make recommendations 
regarding the size, composition and organization of the future army in India. 

The All-India and Ceylon Mayors’ Conference, with the Mayor of Calcutta in 
the chair, at their sitting declare, ln_a resolution that the aims and objects of 
tlie conference were; “To do everything to promote and advance full, free and 
unhampered civic life of the people, and to remove all restrictions and controls 
of the full democratic powers of the local self-governing institutions.” 

Dr. Saifudditt Kitchlew, a Congress Leader of the Punjab, at a meeting 
organized by ttie Civil Liberties Union to demand the release of all political 
prisoners in the province, made a plea for a united front of all parties." 

A dozen resolutions covering various subjects were adopted at the concluding 
session of tbs AU-lndia and Ceylon Mayors' Conference in Calcutta. 

28th. Sir M. Viswravarays, in his presidential address at the first Bengal Provinejal 
Indigenous Manufacturers' Conference In Calcutta, advocated establishment of 
village group organizations to inct^B 0 _ the working power and productivity 
of the local population, pBrtieula.-ly in industries. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in answer to Press correspondents in New-Dsihl, said: 
"No big constitutional change is likely till the end of the war. The Government 
favoured the maintenance of full Central control as long 88_ the war lasted, 
and not even an agreement Jbetween Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah would faring 
about any change in that attitude.” 

The Standiog Committee of the All-India Women's Conference at iti meeting 
In New-Delhi, passed a resolution deeply Mgrotling the ‘‘unfortunate breakdown" 
of the Gandhi-Jionah talks end fully endorsed the joint appeals of the two 
leaders that there should be no bitterness in the country. The resolution appea¬ 
led to all .women to work for the creation of an atmosphere of goodwill and 
understanding so as to enable the leaders to evolve a common formula for 


natiooai unity. 

The death occurred of Mr. Earn Dayalu Singh, Speaker of the Bihar Assembly 
at Mozaffarpur. 


29th. H. E. Mr. R. Q. Casey, Governor of Bengal, at a Press Conference in 
Calcutta, observed; “My impression is that the discussions brought out the fact 
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that, althoupth the provincea of North Eastern India are all considerably affected 
by war-conditions, Beniral (and of course, AsBam) is undoubtedly affected, in 
practically every lino of activity, to a considerably greater estent than other 
provinces or, indeed, probably greater than any other province in India.”— 
H. E, tlie Governor reviewed the disenaeiona which he had with the other 
Provincial Grovernora in Cnicutta.—H. E. Sir Hawthorne Lewis, Governor of 
Orissa, and H. E. Sir Andrew Clow, Governor of Assam were present at the 
Press Conference, 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee was nominated by the Gufrat Provincial Hindu 
Sabba for the presidentahip of the annual session of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabba. 

Sir. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, writing in the Indian Express asked Government 
to constitute a board of arbitration and invite all parties in the country to 
plead their cases before it to solve India’s political probloin. 

The Hindu Women’s Asaociation of Bengal decided to reject the Draft 
Hindu Code. 

30th, Sir J. P, SrivastavB, Food Jlember, at a Press Conference in New Delhi said 
that from January 1945, Calcutta would cease to be nn exclusive charge on the 
food-grain resources of the Central Government.—Sir J. P. Brivastava announced 
that the Government of India nndettektng to feed Calcutta having been with¬ 
drawn, more food-grains would he made available to Cochin and Travancore. 

December 1944 

The S4th, birthday o! Pandit Madan Mohan ^lalaviya was 
celebrated in Allahabad, Benares, Calcutta and in many other places, 

H, E. Mr. E. G, Casey, in a statement after a tour of Calcutta’s 
bostae area, said ; *'I have been horrified by what I have seen.” 

Mahatma Gandhi deoided to take complete rest from December 
4 to 31. 

The autumn session of the Punjab fjegislative Assembly opened 
at Lahore. 

The AU-India States’ Oonferance on Education, Medical Belief and 
Post-War Eeconstructlon opened with an address by the Chancellor, the 
Nawab of Bhopal, in New Delhi. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Government’s jute 
policy was criticized through a non-official resolution. 

Mr. L. S. Amery made a statement in the House of Commons 
regarding the representations made by the Chamber of Princes to the 
Viceroy concerning the future development of their territories. 

The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the Nawab of Bhopal 
issued a statement on Mr. Amery's reference in Parliament to the 
resignations from the Standing Committee. 

Mr. Amery stated at the Commons that the authorities in India 
ooDStanbly had under review the cases of persons detained as the result 
of Congress disturbances of 1942. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, in his presidential address at the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabba, said : ‘’Indians Voice must be heard at the 
Peace Conference not through hired agents of British Imperialism but 
through her chosen spokesmen.” 

At a Diwan of Sikhs in Calcutta, a resolution was adopted according 
support to the conciliation move sponsored by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu advised the AU-India Students’ Pederation to close 
up their ranks and to work unitedly. 

The AU-India Eadical Democratio Party adopted a “draft constitution 
of free India,” prepared by Mr. M. N. Boy. 
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The All-India Educational Conference commenced at Cawnpore. 

The 26th. South Arcot Harijan Conference was held at Chidam¬ 
baram. 

?■ E" Mr. R. Q, Casey, Governor of Bengal, in a etatement after a tour of 
Calcutta e bustee arena, eaid : ‘'I have seen aometbing of the way in which 
hundreds of ibousands of the citizene of Calcutta are obliged to live. I have 
been horrified by what I have seen. Human beinga cannot allow other human 
oeiDga 10 continue to exist under these condiliona." 

Mahatma Gandhi issu^ a statement from Sewagram in which fas eaid: “From 
Dec. 4 to 3l, I have decided rigidly to discontinue all public activities, all 
inteiviewB for public or piivate purposea and all correspondence of any nature 
whatsoever. 

2nd. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Civil Supplies Minister, Bengal, in a Btatement on 
the question of the Central Government's reeponiibiltty for feeding Calcutta, 
said be thought that the positioo remained unchanged. 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha recom¬ 
mended Dr. Sbyama Prosed Mookenee for the prestdeiitabip of the ■ Hindu 
Mahasabha session at Bilaspur. 

A Communique ssid : ‘'the Special Committee of the Rutera met at New Delhi 
and took decisioos on various questions relating to the setting up of the proposed 
Public Relations Bureau for the Statw." 

3rd. The 20th. meeting of the Inter-University Bosrd was held at Patna with 
Di._ Saehchidananda Sinha, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna Dniversity, in the 
chair. 'Twenty Uoiversilies including Ceylon and Rangoon were representod. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in a statement to tbs Press from Allahabad announced 
- the names of persons who intimsted their acceptance of membership of the Conci¬ 
liation Committee. 

Mr. Somerset Butler, Special Officer, Department of Food, Government of 
Indio, in hia report on Government monopoly ia regard to procurement of 
grain, said : “Given the will and determination, a Government monopoly can 
be introduced successfully, inspiteof administrative difficulties and die possible 
opposition of vested interests. 

4th. Tbs autumn seMion of the Punjab Legietativ'e Assembly opened at Lahore. 
Hie Leader of the Congress Party, Gbaudbri Mohamad Baesan sought leave 
of the chair to move a privilege motion to discuas an incident in which a 
G, I. D. police constable tried to etop Dewan Chamanlal.^ member of bis party, 
from entering the Assembly Chamber.—^The Premier said that he would make 
inquiries, 

Bardar Bhaukat Hyat Khan, former Uinister, who was dismissed in April 1944 
by the Punjab Governor, released the correspondence which he had with Bis 
Excellency the Governor and Premier. 

The Standing Committee of the princes, including the Cbapcellor, the Nawab 
of Bhopal resigned. For the firet time in its history, the session of the Chamber 
of Ptinces was obliged to be postponed indefinitely. 

Stb. Mr. M. A. Jiimah, in a statement (from New Dellbi), on bis telks with Sir 
Qhulam Hidayatnilah, Premier of Sindh and Mr. G. M. Bayed, President of the 
Bind Frovincisl Muslim League, indicated that an agreement was reached on 
the question of Mr. Roger Thomas' appointment as a Minister. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly devoted 2 hours to the discuBsion of a point 
of order ou certain amendments proposed by the Government to the Assembly 
Procedure Rules. 

The formation by Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru of a Oommittee to examine the 
whole cominuDBl question and ^ problem of minoiitiea was welcomed by the 
‘•Times*', in a leading arUcle. 

Mr. N. 6. Banga, M. L. A.. fCentrsi) who had diicnesions with Mahatma 
Gandhi at Bevagram regarding Kisan problems, issued to the Presa from Madras 
a report of their talks, 

7lh, The All-India States’ Conference on Education, Medical Relief and Post-war 
Reconstruction opened with an address by the Cbanrellor, the Nawab of 
Bhopal, at New Delhi. He made two declarations on the States' sltitiide to 
British Indian plans for post-war development and on the interual administra¬ 
tion of the States. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly discusted the Finance Bill, 1944, intTodaced 
by Mr. T. C. Gotwami, Finant* Ministetr to extend up to Marh 31, 1948, the 
8 
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opeiatioD of the eohanced rates ngsidiDg eotertainmeDts, totalizator Sod betting 
tezes and the electricity duty levied aoder the 1943 Act. 

The 4th. aeesion of the Deccan States' Workers' Convention commenced at Sangli 
DDder the presidentship of Mr. B. Q. Kher, ex-premier of Bombay. 

Mr. Roger Thomas, Minister for Agriculture and Foat-war Development in 
Sind resigned his otfice. Qis resignation nas accepted by the Oovetaor, 

Questions relating to medical research and health survey in India were asked 
in the House of Commons.—Mr. Amery replied .• ' The Government of India 
is looking forward to receiving recommendations on these subjectB from tire 
Health, Survey and Development Committee under Sir Joseph Bbore and have 
already before them some valuable proposals mads by Prof, Hill." 

8tb. In the l^njab Legislative Assembly, uproarious scenes marked the proceedings 
culminating in a walk-out by the Muslim League Party as a protest against the 
nnwillingness of the leader of the House to agree to the League’s suggestions 
that an adjournment motion, which had been admitted by the speaker, should be 
taken up either before or after the Jumma prayers and not/at 1-30 p. m. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Government’a jnte policy was 
criticised through a non-ofSeiai- resolution. The resolution urged immraiate 
abolition of the statutory maximum )nt» price and its replacement by statutory 
minimnm price to be fixed every year in consideration of the prices of staple 
food crops. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Ehan Bahadur Mubammed All, Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary to the Ohief Minister, informed the House that the action in regard to (be 
arreat, interrogation and transfer out of Bengal of Mr. Sisir Knmar Bose, son of 
Mi. Sarat Chcndra Bose (detention) was taken at the instance of the Government 
of India. Be declined in public interest to furnish any further details. 

9th. Mr. Habib Ibrahim Babimutoola, preiidiog Over the first Bombay Provincial 
Muslim Htudenta’ Conference, urged Muslim atudenls to make supreme efforts to 
qualify theruselves as a community to take their rightful place in the new world, 
which would be the inevitable outcome of the great war. 

SirTej Bahadur Bapru, addressing a meeting of the Fri-^ressive Club, 
Allahabad, aaid that difieiences and disagreementa prevailed in the country, but 
he did not think them to be unbridgeable. These differences could be secomwated 
by placing certain internal safeguards in the constitution, 
loth. The Bombay Provincial Anti-Pakistan Gonference which met under the 
presidentship of Mr. N. G. Kelkar, concluded after adopting a resolution condemning 
(he proposal for territorial division of India as “undemtKratic and anti-national 
and ultimately bound to result in internecine war." 

The 84th birthday of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was celebrated throughout 
India under the auspices of the All-India Hindu Dbarma Seva Bangha. 
llth. In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the Speaker ruled ont of order an ad' 
joumment motion sought to be moved by Raja Gazitaiar AH Eban (Muslim 
Lesgue) to discuss the failure of the Premier and the membere of the Cabinet 
to resign when Captain Shaukat Hyat Khan was dismissed, thereby violating the 
principle of joint responsibility." 

H. E. Mr. R. G. Garay, Governor of Bengal, in bis speech at the annual 
convocation of the Dacca University^ said : *1 believe it is right that we should 
take pride iu_ out national tradition^ not as something dead,,not merely as a 
Doetalgic yearning for the things of the past,—but as something living and ready 
to reassert itself in oar future struggles,'' 

A dem^d for the imme^ate release of India’s democratic leaders was made by 
127 prominent Americans in the course of a letter to Lord Halifax, the British 
Ambassador in Washington. 

l!tb. The Mysore Legisiative Council which reassembled under the presidency of Mr. 
D. H. Chadrasekharia, passed the Mysore Prison {Amendment) Bill and the 
Mysore Coffee Market Expansion (Amendment) Bill. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the need for applying the gaillatioe to 
cope with the growing volume of legislation in the Provincial legislature with 
reasonable expedition and to prevent the opposition from deliberately obstructing 
the passage of a Bill, was emphssiz-. d by Bir Nazimuddin, Premier, when the 
debate on bis proposal to amend the Assembly procedure rules was resumed. 
18th. Mr. Amery made a statement in the Commons regstding the lepreseotations 
made by the Chamber of Princes to the Viceroy concerning the future develop¬ 
ment of their territories. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapiu, in an interview at Allahabt^ 88(4 1 sid not going 
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to ask Oaodhiji to appear before me but certainly I am writing to him to 
■8Dd a memorandum on the communal problem.” 

I4th. The Bengal Legielative Aseembly t^an consideration of the LegieUtira 
Chambers (Members’ Emoluments) Amendment Bill, introduced by the Chief 
Minister, Sit Natimuddio. 

Isth. Mr. M. A. Jinoah expressed his inability to m^t the Sapru Conciliation 
Committee. He made it clear in the correBpandenca between him and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. 

In the Bengal Legislative Aesembly. questions regarding the export of food 
grains from India and the supply and import of rice iutu Bengal were aak^. 

At the Labour Party Conference in London, delegates carried a resolution os 
India which called for the release of Indian political prisoners to facilitate 
negotiations to end the deadlock. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly ad|aurii<d sine die after paesing three 
official Bilts including ^e Punjab Legislative Assembly (Allowances of Members) 
Bill which raised the monthly salary of members from Rs 2U0 to Be. 3O0i 
The Bill was opposed by the ingress Muslim League parties. 

16Ui. Sir Ardeebir Dalai, Member for Planning and Dev^opment, Qovernment of 
India, at a Press Conference in Calcutta discussed the many problems facing 
poet'war India. 

Implicit faith in the leadership of Msbatma Gandhi and undivided loyalty to 
the Congress High Command were pledged by nearly 400 Congteesmen and 
leaders of the Punjab who met at Ludhiana, 

I7th. The Chancellor of the Chamber of Pcincee, the Nawab of Bhopal published 
a atatemeut on Mr. Amery's reference in Parliament to the resignations from 
the Standing Committee. 

IStfa. Sir Horai Mody referring to the political situation in India in bis pfcet- 
dentiai address at the annual general meeting of the Employers' Federation of 
India at Bombay declared: ‘'Tims is against us sod that if a solution is delayed 
too long, irreparable injury might be done to the vital interests of India.” 

Allama Mashruqt, the Khaksar leader, sent telegrams to Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mr. Jinoah snggssting to them to meet again to arrive at a communal settlement. 

I9tb. The Bengal Legislative Aseembly was prorogued. The only business before 
the Bouee on the closing day was the introduction of the Private Forests Bill 
and the Tanks Improvement (Amendment) Bill, 

Mrs. V. L. Paodit declar^ in an interview with the New York Post : ‘‘The 
desire for independence in India is not the result of the work of any political 
party or any auperimpoeed propaganda. It ie the natural r^uU of world 
conditions.” 

20tb. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu arrived in Calcutta. 

21at, Mr. Amery stated in the Commons that the authorities in India constantly 
bad under review the cases of persons detained as the result of the Congress 
disturbances of 1942, and releases were made so far as compatible with essential 
considerations of security. 

4 Government proposal for the formation of an autoDomous Transinort Board 
to control and run tramway and motor transport throughout Bengal was 
discussed with a deputation of the Calcutta Gorpo.'ation which waited on Sir 
Nazimuddin, Chief Minister, in connexjoD with the queetion of purchase of the 
tramways nadertaking by the Corporation. 

22Bd The Executive Committee of the Calcutta Dietrict Muslim League adopted a 
resolntioD condemning the appointment of the ’’Gonciltation Committee’’ by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

33rd. Sir Jogendra Singh, Member in charge of Lands, Health and Education, at a 
meeting of commercial men in Madras, expressed the view that to the merchaole 
the promotion of health and educatiou of the people and development of the 
resources of the country were of greater importauce than political problems." 

The Central (Sovernmenl’a monthly accounts for September showed that, 
excluding periodical adjustments and transactions of Kailwsys and Ports and 
Telegraphs, expenditure in the first six months of the financial year 1944-45 
exceeded revenue by Bs. 82} erores sgainat Bs 58 crorea in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 

24th, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee, in bis presidential address to the l6th. 
annual sexton of the All-India Hindu Mabasabha (at Bilaspnr) declared; 
"India’s will must be besid at the Peace Conference, not through hired Indian 
agents of British Imperialism but through her chosen spokesmen. It is for this 
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reason that I feel it urgent that there should be a cessation of hcMtilitira aiaoDg 
the lodian political parties themselves. It will be an act of supreme etatesman- 
ship if tO'da^ there can be a combiDstioa of all the nationalist elements in the 
public life of India for the preparation of an invulnerable opposition to the 
continuance of the imperialiattc designs of Britain.’’ 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, in the course of discussions with officials and nan- 
officials in New Delhi, explained the main lines of the Government of India’B 
industrial ^velopment policy. 

'i’he 22nd. session of the Pnbaei Bsngya Sahifye_ Sammelan (Literary 
Conference) commenced at Cawnpote under the presidentship of Dr. Badba Kamal 
Mookherjes. 

A resolution according support to the conciliation move eponsored by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Bapru, in order to solve the political deadlock, was adopted at a Diwan 
of Sikhs in OatcuUa, in connection with the celebration of the birth anuivesaty 
of Guru Govind Singh. 

26tb. The 33rd All India Ayurvedic Congress was held at Satyanarayanpuram, a 
Suburb of Bezwsda in the presence of a large gathering of delegates from various 
parts of India. Dr. M. K. Mukherjee presided. 

The fundamentals of planning for the development of agriculture in India was 
dealt with by Sir Manilal B. Nanavati, presiding over the fifth conference of the 
Indian Society of Agricultural Economics at Naini. 

The All-India Women’s Conference submitted a memorandum to tbe Hindu 
Law Committee on the draft Hindu Code, supporting the OkIc. 

The Hindu Mahasabba adopted the resolutions about the constitution of a 
Free India and the fundamental rights of citizens as passed by the Subjects 
Committee—Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherji presided, 

Mr. M N. Boy, in hie presidential addrMS to the 2nd conference of the All- 
India Badical Democratic Party in Calcutta, said: "Political power must be the 
instrument for reorganizing society so as to free it from the domination of vested 
interests.*’ 

Bir Azizul Haque, Commerce Member of the Government of India, addressing 
the Rotary club of Calcutta, said that tbe various control measures instituted by 
the Govern meot had undoubtedly checked the tendent^ to high prices and had, 
jo quite a number of cases, definitely brought it down, 

28th. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, addrrasing the Sth annual session of the All-Tndia 
Students' Federation in Calcutta, said : "Do not quarrel over slogans. Close up 
your ranks and work unitedly so that our country may take its proper place in 
Uie international federation of the world.’’ 

The All-India Radical Democratic Parly adopted a “draft constitution of free 
India,” prepared by Mr. M. N. Roy. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn, President of the Non-Party Conciliation Committee 
which began its work in New Delhi, said; "Our essential duty is to apply our 
minds to the basis of a coneiitntion, not to its detailed pcorisions.’’ 

A resolution urging the establishment of a peoples’ Government was passM at 
the All-India Radical Democratic Party Conference in Calcutta. 

At tbe Session of the All-India Students’ Federation in Calcutta, a resolution 
was adopted stressing the need for evolving a common outlook as the basis for 
another meeting between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah for a Congress-League 
united front to win power for the Indian people. Prof. Durjati Prasad 
Mukherjee presided, 

The All-India Educational Conference commenced at Cawnpore. Bardar E. M. 
Panikkar, Prime Minister, Bikaner State, in his presidential address defined the 
objectives of National Education. 

30Qi. Mr. J. Austin, Adviser to the Governor of Madras, stressed the importance 
of public archives in the study of history, when he opened the Indian History 
Congress in Madras, Dr. B. N. Sen, Director of Archives, Government of India 
presided. 

The 26th South Arcot Haiijan Confezcnce was held at Omakkalam (Chidam¬ 
baram). Mr. J. _S. Pillai, ex-Mayot of Madras presided. _ . . 

A manifesto issued by the Radical Democratic Patty, appealing to all to join 
Uiat organization and "help the formation of the people’s front to fight the last 
battles in the struggle for the freedom of the lodian people” was adoptM at 
the coDcludlog eeseiou of the party’s Gonfeience in Calcutta. The. manifesto 
outlined the psrty’s programme. 



India in Home Polity 


Bengal & 
Kerala 


The last three volumes of the Indian' Annual Segister, those 
dealing with affairs duriog the twelve months of 1943 and first six 
of 1944, have been taken up prinoipally with food 
** RA^r &' ” scarcity in Bengal and the pestilence that followed it. 

These caused the death from starvation and from 
diseases of more than three millions of men, women and 
children. The same conditions had obtained in certain limited areas of 
the neighbouring Province of Orissa and the distant areas of Malabar. 
We have seen an estimate that said that more than 12,000 men 
women and children had died in Orissa. We know next to nothing of 
how the people in Malabar, in British Malabar and those areas included 
in the States of Cochin and Travancore, fared on a ration of 4 or 6 
ounces of rice during '‘non-famine” months and during ‘‘famine” mouths 
when the <iuota was 1^ to 2 ounces per het^ per day. Mr. Hamboodi* 

ripad in bis pamphlet Food in Kerala has said that this arrangement 

just managed to keep the people alive ; during the June-August of 1943, 
there were epidemics which carried away 30,000 people and those 

that remained, those that survived, live “as an emaciated, under¬ 

nourished, epidemic-stricken mass of ‘humanity, but nevertheless, a 
survival of living humanity.” There had been at Eersla a food deficit in 
local production of about SO per cent. Previous to the war, started 
by Japan in December 1941, this deficit used to be met fay imports 
from Burma and Siam. In Bengal this war had created, according 
to official statistics, a deficit of 10 per cent only. But Serala some¬ 
how managed to escape a greater disaster because her ruling classes 
bad always been conscious of "the desperate position of her food 
stocks," while Authority in Bengal failed to understand the implica¬ 
tions of the deficit food position in the area under its controL The 


question will naturally be asked—why should there have been careful 
hasbanding of resources in Kerala and absence of it in Bengal ? We find 
it difficult to accept any explanation that suggests that the bureaucracy 
was more competent in Kerala than it was in Bengal. It is true 
that no single factor can be held mainly responsible for the scarcity 
of food in Bengal that had precipitated famine in it. As In other parts 
of India so in Bengal there had, been the deterioration in the material 
life of the people incidental to British rule, the result of administration 
and exploitation for about two centuries. In the last three volumes 
of the Annual RegisUr we have attempted to trace the evolution 
of this deterioration which with all the good will in the world, with 
all the equipments furnished by modern science, the British bureaucracy 
has failed to halt or modify. It is a result of that policy, 
framed at London mainly in the interests of the British people. The 
people of India are victims of that policy, helpless and unresisting. 
Not because they did not resent this deterioration. The history of 
Nationalism in India is a symbol of that resentment and the desire 
to end it. 


But the modern State with its totalitarianism does not leave 
tbs units of the “sovereign people" any power o( initiative to meet the 
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approach ol a disaster like what devastated Bengal and 
Kerala during 1943>'44. The modem State has robbed 
the people of all ideas of self-help, made them dependent 
on the measures of the hureauoraoy for their weal or 
woe. This helplessness of the people has become more explicit since 
the war that Germany started in 1914. Modem science and modem 
technical developments have made it possible for the State to usurp 
powers of direction and control of the people’s life that tmnld not be 
imagined in the years that preceded this war. The State now regulates 
how the citizens should live and move and have bis being; it takes 
charge of him even when he is in his mother’s womb and sees to it 
that be has a decent burial; h;om birth to death the State has 
undertaken to dictate the minutse of bis life ; to control the diatribn* 
tioQ of food and cloth to him; look after Mm in employment and un¬ 
employment, in health and sickness; to guide his mating. The sense of 
individuality of the modem citizen is thus being weakened, and be has 
come te accept this dispensation as tbs mark and note of a progressive 
civilization. In the Soviet Union this development has reached its highest 
pitch. Even in democratic countries, in the United States for instance, 
the "New Deal” has demonstrated that private initiative could not pull 
out the country from the disorganization of the world slump of the 
early thirties; the State had to step in to hnd employment for the people, to 
create for them new avenues of employment. And if as a price for this help 
the State imperceptively to the people got away with certain of the 
rights and privileges of the individual citizen, robbed him of certain of the 
attributes of a free citizen, be does not challenge this usurpation; 
he appears to have lost the capacity to resist this tendency of things. World 
War II. of the 20th century has enabled the State to further encroach upon 
the rights and responsibilities of the individual citizen. The needs of a 
total war have made these subservient to the demands of a struggle 
to survive; the needs and necessities of the individual citizen have had 
to yield place to the over-riding considerations of survival in a war of 
continents and oceans out of which the world has not emerged during 
the months, July to December, 1944, with which we have been dealing in 
the present volume of the Annual Register. 


This has been a world phenomenon. Even in independent countries, 
in democratic countries, the Individual citizen has bad to forego his freedom 
of initiative, to tolerate restrictions put upon it by the 
** authority of the State. His food and cloth was rationed, 
mind needs of nutrition was chemically met; his hours of 

work were regulated not in consideration of his individual 
inclination or requirement but of the need of a State engaged in a life 
and death struggle. He has bad to accept these controls, and is being 
educated by these to be content with the rationing of his needs and 
necessities, both in the mental and material plane. He has been learning 
to appreciate the queue mind and the habits of the queue. This regi¬ 
mentation of body and of mind in the civil population of the different 
countries of the world, whether belligenent or neutral or indifferent, has 
become the characteristic of the modern world. All this is being done 
in the name of the progressive philosophy of life and condnct. Not 
even the greatest scientist or philosopher dates challenge its validity or 
effectiveness in the confficts and competitions of the world as we have 
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it lo'dfty. By it the State is being endowed with powers and prerogatives 
that rednoe the individnal citizen, whether in the class or mass, to 
the position of the Bo)diei^-^**theii8 not to reason why, theirs not to make 
reply, theirs only to do or die,** The world has been asked to believe 
that this phenomenon is a short-lived one ; it cannot last beyond the war 
years; that with the end of the war the rights and prh'ilrgos of the 
individual citizen would be restored to him- We do not know on whose 
behalf this assurance is being given. The men and women who have 
during the war years controlled the machinery of the State will find 
it difficult to divest themselves of the powers to control and regulate 
the life of the commonalty of the world, they will find one excuse 
or other to retain these powers in the name of the State which will 
be called npon to handle the difficult problems of peace in a world that 
has burnt its resources in the fires of war. Be-building a better world 
from out of the debris of war that has directly ravaged the' life of 
two continents will require the imposition of the same controls that 
have carried it through war. 

In a country circumstanced as India is, with a bureaucracy alien in 
personnel and alien in spirit, alien to the interests of the people, with 
such a bureaucracy in control of the Government, the people 
Podlten^f^India India lost all significance in its ayes. Britain was engaged 

Britiah State of survival, challenged thereto by the aspiring 

imperialism of Germany and Japan. The human 
and natural resources of India could have had no better use than 
ministering to the needs of her fight. Without consultation with any 
body in India, with any individual or party in India, with any Legis¬ 
lature in India, India was pushed into both the wars, one started in 
Europe by Germany in September, 1939, and the other in Asia by Japan in 
December, 1941. Britain took the responsibility of exploiting India's resources 
to serve the needs of her wars. For about two years the war 
in Europe had been remote to ns ^th ph^icatly and 

mentally. The majority of our people refused to ideologi- 

eally align themselves with the British plan as it was being propagandized 
tbrongb the speeches of her war leaders and the writings of her publi- 
eiets, not because they bad any leanings towards the Nazi 

doctrines and practices, but because for about two centuries Britain 
had been practising the Nazi doctrine of the superiority of race. As 
soon as the war started the feelings and sentiments of Indian people 
were clearly and unequivocally expressed in the resolutions passed by 
the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress. The Congress 
Ministries in 8 out of 11 Provinces of India resigned in protest when 
the British Government failed to jnstify its action of dragging India into 
war without her consent or consulting her convenience or self-interest. 
The Governor General of India, Lord Linlithgow, failed to convince the 
leaders of the people of the jnstice of the action taken by him at the 
instance of the London Government. The roots of this failure are to 
be found in tbe wbole history of Indo-British relation. It is true that 
Gandhiji bad tried to take bis people along with him beyond tbe 
narrownesB of tbe argument that divided India and Britain. It is true 
that he has been the guide and philosopher of tbe Congress 
alnee 1920. But the leaders of the Congress assembled at the meeting 
af the Working Committee wrestled foi{6 days to reconcile India's self- 
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raspeok and seU'inieieBfe with those of Britain during one of the gr^htest 
erises of recent homan history. They invited the British Government 
to reconcile these in the contest of this partionlar war, so as to "make 
the people of India enthusiastic for war which is not theirs," to quote 
the words of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru used by him in coarse of a 
message sent to the London News Chromcle. 

There was no satisfaotory response bo this appeal. And the people 
in India have remained unreconciled to the cause represented by Britain 
in this war. The ruling authorities were also acting 
spirit of an “occupation army,” trying to keep 
war strategy them down by the show of brute force made immeasurably 
strongs by the inventions of modem science. As long 
as the war was confined within Europe they could be a little considerate. 
But when the German army broke into Oanoasus and erupted into the 
eastern Mediterranean, threatening Egypt and the Bed Sea life-line, they 
had to draw the ring of their mpressive machine more tightly round 
India’s rebellious spirit. The situation took a more ominous turn when 
Japan rods into the Indian Ocean after having got possession of Singapore 
and the Bay of BengaL Strategists began to talk of a link-up between German 
and Japanese forces in the Bed Sea area. Eastern India came nearer 
to the Japanese forces, flashed with easy victory in' l^aya and Burma 
and poised for an attack on Bengal Thus did this eastern Province of 
India come ‘within the range of war strategy. But as its politically-minded 
people had during the last forty years and more made a name for 
themselves by their nationalist thoughts and activities, their Province 
came to have in the reports of administrators and the writings of British 
publicists a new characterization, as "anti-British" in a special sense 
of the term. The experiences of Burmese collaboration with the Japanese 
invaders imparted a new meaning to the difficulties of the situation as 
it will develop if and when Japan made good her threat of invasion 
of India which bad become an arsenal of the Anglo-Saxon Powers in the 
battle-flelds of Asia, in the island fights in eastern Asia. The setting up of 
the Eastern Supply Council with headquarters in India was an evidence 
of the importance that India came to occupy in this connection. It happened 
also that in Bengal wem established induBtries under British auspices 
. —jute mills, hictorieB, mines, tea gardens—that were expected to play a 
significant pars in the war, in fashioning the weapons of war. It happened 
also that through Bengal and over Bengal passed the life-lines of supply 
to China. These factors made Bengal a special concern of the strategists 
of the United Nations. The feelings of its people were resentful, various 
sections inimically disposed for various reasons. The Burmese had 
shown that the subject population could not be trusted to play other 
than a hostile part. It was a natural deduction for the military 

bureaucracy in India to make < that in the event of a Japanese invasion 
people in Bengal wonld not he more helpful than the Burmese had 
been. It was natural for them to feel and to decide that sabotaging In 
Bengal could be stmoessfully prevented if the food and the cloth supply 
of the people in the Province could be brought under Governmuit control, and 
their freedom of movement curtailed These must have been the inspiring 
motive behind the measures which came to be associated with the ‘'Denial 
Policy ’’ Food grains were ordered to be surrendered by the people of the 
coastal districts at the head of the Bay of Bengal. Government agent^ 
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were ld& loose OTer tbs conn try-side to make parohases oQ its behalf, 
the commodities to be remoyed to safer custody, ^ate trera ordered to be 
Burreodered creatiog havoc in the life of a people to 'whom boats 'were the 
means of transport; bicycles only were ordered to be surrendered, and a watch 
was kept over all vehicular movements in. particular areas of the Provinoe- 
Food, boats and bicycles came thus to occupy a place in the plan of strategy 
that was being devised for defending Bengal, for foiling the evil designa 
of the victorious Japanese. Measures for “denying” the enemy really 
worked toward "denying" these to the people. This is an aspect of the 
causation of famine that has not received the consideration that 
was its due from the members of the Famine Commission who were 
taking evidence during the months of which we are speaking hers. 
They ware called upon to hold shortage of food grains 
and the natural calamity of October 16, 1942, the profiteering and 
black marketing to be principally responsible for the scarcity that 
©mated famine in Bengal. 

But why these elements of the problem should have had such 
a devastating effect in Bengal demands an explanation. The "most 
brilliant members” of the Indian Civil Service who 
“Denial Policy” ruled Bengal even though Ministries were protecting 

■WBB Ute result them from criticism acted under instructions from the 

Central bureaucracy when signs and portents of famine 
were thrust upon their attention in the streets of Calcutta; they were 
instructed by the Central Food Department to “statistically prove” 
to the people that there was no deficit in rice ; the Minister of Civil 
Supplies in the Muslim League Ministry, Mr Surbawardy, took it upon him¬ 
self to propagandize this brief sponsored by Major-General Wood, the 
Food Secretary in the Government of Lord Linlithgow. But when this 
falsehood could not be maintained, Mr. Surhawardy could t\im round 
and declare that be did what ho. did with the laudable object of 
halting panic which would have worsened matters. He was either 
ignorant that reasons of strategy had been playing a part in disrupting 
the economic life of his people, or he was a partner in the game of 
d^ieption, inspired by the temptations of ofifice to hold back the 
truth from them. Any way, the deficit position of Bengal in the matter 
of food grains, the profiteering by tmders, the dishonesty and incompe¬ 
tence of officialdom, do not explain the whole phenomenon. As Com- 
mander-in-Chie£ of India Sir Archibald Wavell had advised certain 
measures the consegu^ces of whioh be was called npon to face as 
I^rd Wavell, the Governor-General of India. The recognition of this 
fact can no longer be evaded. It teaches ns that in total war food 
can be made to act as an explosive to the enemy or to people 
who are regarded as potential enemies. ‘'Anti-British’ Bengal 
belonged to the latter category, and was made to suffer for daring 
to stand up to *tha pretensions of the alien bureaucracy. In our 
innocence we had believed that no State could create conditions of 
famine. But total war, totalitarian, war, the experiences gathered during 
it should teach ue that human lives whether of thousand or of millions, 
whether of the military or of the civil population, are as pawns in the game 
of power politics. And we live to learn. The Bengal famine has 
shown that the British bureaucracy was confronted with a dire choice 
in 1942 ; it had to weigh whether it would be more profitable to "scorch" 

6 
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the norma and forms of life in Bengal and thus disable its people 
for mischid in ease the Japanese saoceeded in invading the Frovicoe 
or withdraw from it without disturbing the normal processes of life. 
Whether the first or the second method were selected, a successful 
Japanese invasion would cause dislocation, entailing suffering on the 
people. If the Japanese could be halted by “denying" them food and 
transport, the experiment was worth a trial. Wars could not be fought 
in modern times without causing the civil population sorrow. In 
weighing these considerations, the bureaucracy elected to adopt the 
“Denial Policy.” The result was famine in Bengal. The measuma 
ordered by New Delhi released over the Province forces of disruption 
where the official corrupbor, the profiteer, and the contractor combined to 
give a rude shock to the delicate balance in the food position of the 


Mintttry & 
famine 


Province. 

The Muslim League Ministry under Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin added to 
the confusion of the things by tr 3 ring to extract the utmost advantage out of 
this disaster for its members and its political supporters. 
Nazioraddln jjj jjjg pargnit of its narrow communal policy it thought 
that under the powers of control secured by the 
Administration under the Defence of India Boles their 
political supporters could be granted contracts and placed in the distri¬ 
butive trades of the country. And they used these powers to secure 
that end. If it could uot find experience in these trades 
among their political supporters, the contracts and agencies could wait 
disposal while men, women and children were kept awaiting for the 
food to come- The Woodhead Commission let the Ministry off with 
mill! reproof for this crime, and we make no apology for again reproducing 
here their words. 


"We recognise that the difficulties of recruiting and training the large lUff and of 
acquiring accommodation were real and great, but we were of opinion tiiat 
avoidable delay did take place. Tbff delay in the recruitment was accentnated 
at one stage by an endeavour to maintain communal proportions. We contider 
this thing to have been particularly unfortunate, la an emergency, particularly 
one affecting the food of the people, administrative action should not delayed 
by attempts to observe rules fixing communal ratios.” 


The quotation naturally suggests a question. Why did the Governor 
and his advisers in the Indian Civil Service, all of them British, connive 
at this narrowness and the crudely selfish activities of 
Itwas n^ereatnre the Nazimuddin Ministry ? Directors of the Civil Supplies 
BrlUih policy Department were, all of them, higher-ups in the Service; they 
were by the rules of the Service free from interference 
by the Ministry. During the height of famine a member of this Service, 
Sir John Butharford, was Governor of Bengal. Neither did he nor 
did his official advisers deem it necessary or found it possible to control 
or modify the rank oommunaliat policy of the Ministry which was in 
office through the grace of officialdom and the support' of the European 
members of the Bengal Legislature. Their failure or lack of inclination 
to guide the measures for famine relief in Bengal on right lines could 
only be traced to the policy of appeasing Muslim communalism which 
has become a sheet-anchor of British Imperialism. Divide and rule is 
implicit in every activity of a State that holds an alien p^ple in 
subjection; it is the law of its being. So has it happened in India all 
through the period that Britain has been holding pohtical sway over 
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this ooaotry. Daring the Morley-Minto regime it erupted into view ^Itb 
such crudity that the lessoa could not be missed even by the most 
casual of obserrers. In Lady Minto's Diary recording some of her 
letters to and from Ilri>rd Morley, the then Secretary of State for India, 
n quoted a letter written by a Simla official to Her Excellency gloat¬ 
ing over the success of the Aga Khan Deputation that was promised separata 
represwtation in the Legislatures of the country. He gleefully propbesi^ 
that the step taken on the occasion would have an influence on Indian 
affairs for years to come that would he beyond the imagination of the genera¬ 
tion of officials that started the mischief. That prophecy has all but fulfilled 
itself in the plan of disintegration that the Muslim League politicians 
have sketched. Lionel Curtis of the Bound Table Organisation is credited 
with framing the “Diarchy'* that was given shape in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford constitutional changes. He indicated the way in which the 
of "separate electorate” will try to work itself out. 

"India will never attain unity and nationhood aa long aa communal sleotorataa 
remain. The longer they remain the mote difficult will it be to uproot them, 
till in the end they will be only eradicated at the ccmt of a civil war. To enable 
to attain nationhood la the truit laid on ua, and in agreeing to the eatabliab- 
meat of communal repreaentation W8h*ve bemt false to that charge." 

The year 1944 high-lighted the futility and frustration in India that 
were the products of the policy followed by the Imperial Government 
of Britain. The Bengal famine demonstrated that no 
Hr. Caaey brought communal Ministry can solve tbs problem that touched 
ae change the every-day life of the people. A new Governor was 
appointed who belonged neither to the Indian Civil 
Service nor to the public life of Britain with their particular prepos- 
■ession and prejudices with regard to Indian politics. Mr. Bichard 
Casey was an Australian public man who chose to play a part in 
Britain's Imperial affairs by resigning from the position that he held 
as the Commonwealth representative at Washington. The Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr. John Curtin, started public controversy with the 
British Prime Minister on this account. Hr. Casey was appointed 
Besident Minister in the Middle East to oversee the organization of diplomacy 
at this centre of many interests that Britain has built up in this 
region. We cannot say whether he had any duties of co-ordination 
between diplomats and leaders of United Nations armed forces stationed 
in it. Why Mr. Winston Churchill chose him in preference to a British 
diplomat or administrator it is not difficult to understand. He wanted 
to enlist the services of the ruling classes of the “Dominions'* in ruling the 
"dependent empire." Mr. Curtin might not have appreciated this compU- 
ment. Mr. Casey did not belong to his Party. And, perhaps, bis 
affiliations were more with the Churchill school of politics than with 
the Labour Party in the Australian Commonwealth. Therefore was he 
unable to bring a new mind to the administration of Bengal, and 
oontinued to accord support to the Nazimuddin Ministry which bad made 
such a sorry mess of the campaign against famine. So far as the civil 
population of the Province were concerned, Mr. Biohard Casey proved as good 
or as disappomting as Sir John Herbert had be^ Under bis eyes the 
Ministry of Civil Supplies was allowed to bungle matters as woefully as 
under his immediate predecessors. The oommunalism of the Ministry showed 
&o signs of decline, and the general public in Bengal found no reason to 
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oongr&hilaie themselves on a change from an 1.0- S. Governor to an 
Anstrfdian pnblio man leading their administration. The manner in which 
Mr. Oosey reacted to the criticism of the famine relief operations in 
Bengal made by such an esteemed public man as Pandit Hriday Nath 
Ennrrn, President of the Servants of India Society, by Mrs. Yiiay 
I^kshmi Pandit, President of the All-India'Women s Conference, showed 
that it did not take Mr. Casey a long time to imbibe the bnreancratic 
habit of resenting criticism. His toleration of the Nazimuddin Ministry's 
way of handling affairs demonstrated that Mr. Casey could not rise 
alKive the imperialist policy of encouraging the narrowness of spirit 
that moved leaders of the Muslim League in the country. It may 
be that the instrument of instructions issued to him by Mr. Churchill 
contained directions that Mr. Casey was not to trouble himself with 
the internal affairs of Bengal, that he would be fuliHling the purposes 
of his appointment if he just saw that war activities were not hindered 
in any way, that the pathetic contentment of the masses in Bengal with 
the eMsting order of things was not disturbed by “outsiders" like Mr, 
Kunzru and Mrs. Pandit and that Congress people were kept in safe 
custody and Hindu Mahasabba agitators were ignored. When Mr. Casey 
came to Bengal the campaign round about Manipur and Kohima was 
mounting towards a crisis for the “United Nations," and bis appoint¬ 
ment bad reference to the war efforts in the Province which he was 
expected to consolidate and keep intact. His success or failure in Bengal 
would be judged not by his efforts to pull out her people from the social 
disintegration that famines bring about but by his activities as a “War" 
Governor. Bengal's nearnese to the Burma front imparted an importance 
to Mr. Casey's regime. The Province illustrated in one of the crises 
of the British Empire's history the success of the Morley-Minto policy of 
“Divide and Buie." This must have been one of the reasons why the break¬ 
down in her economic life attracted the attention of India to such an extent. 
She represented in the League Ministry all the forces, personal and 
impersonal, that were being allowed to work towards weakening the 
People's Front in India, in disintegrating the unity of feeling and action 
that was trying to wrest from alien bands the authority of the State in 
India. Therefore did public men and publicists make Bengal's cause 
Iheir own. For, Bengal left to the mercy of the communalist and the 
imperialist would be used as the lever of disruption in India. We know 
now that the leaders of the Congress interned behind prison walls 

were perturbed by what they had heard and read of happenings in 
Bengal indicating that the forces of reaction were having their innings 
at the expense of the Province’s vital interests. They knew that the 
British bureaucracy would utilize the war to strengthen their strangle¬ 
hold on the country's life, to kill the hopes for better life that we 
all entertained. But it appears that they were not prepared for 

betrayal of the people’s oause by the leadership of the Muslim 
League. 

When Qandhiji was released in the second week of May, 1944, 

he was a sick man. He was confronted with this situation of politi¬ 

cal frustration and Boonomio break-down in Bengal 
Oandhlji trlea to and other areas in India. With a view to end this 
pa«t Lord Wovoll deadlock be approached the Governor-General for a 
meeting and pleading for bis permission to meet the 
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members of the Working Committee of the Congress, tbe supreme 
executive of the organization. Lord Wavell could not see bis yt&y to 
meet Gandbiji personally and granting his requesl for permission to 
meet the members oi tbe Congress Working Coramittes as there were 
' radical differences in our points of view,” and the ‘‘public adherence” 
of Gandhiji to the "Qait India” Besolution afforded no common 
meeting ground for discussion of the many issues that divided Britain 
and India. This rebuff did not stop Gandhiji from making an 
attempt to approach world opinion, explaining to it India’s demand 
for independence, and justifying the August (1942) Besolution of the 
Congress centred round “Quit India.” Mr. Stuart Gelder, apaoial 
correspondent of the London Daily Chronicle, gob into touch with 
him at Panohgani where ho was beginning to “rebuild a broken body 
the anxiety of bis editor “to help in solving the political deadlock in 
India” was conveyed to Gsndhiji who responded with his usual eagerness 
to convert the opponent. It appeared that Mr. Gelder had approached 
Lord Wavell and returned from bis mission to him “disappointed.” 
He held three hours discussion with Gandhiji on three consecutive 
days. Two sets of notes were prepared after discussion. One of these 
was “intended for pubUoation" after Mr. Gelder had “communicated” 
to Ixird Wavell bis impressions of Gandhiji’s attitude: tbe other 
contained 'notes of talks'* to be disonssed with any one who cared 
to understand how tbe mind of Gandhiji had been moving. Mr. 
Gelder had asked him straight what would he say to Lord Wavell 
if he met him and discussed politics with him ? Gandhiji is reported 
as promptly saying: 

“I will tell him that T sought the interview with a view to helping and not 
hindering the Allied war effort. Bat I can do nothing without seeing tbe meinbere 
of the Working Committee, lor, I believe, that tny authority nnoer the August 
Besolution ended with my imprisonment. It wu not revived by my 
release.” 

At this point Gandhiji appeared to have drawn the attention 
of Mr. Gelder to the fact that be was giving oot b^ individual 
views, not as a representative man. Mr. Gelder got 
British distrust over it by saying that everybody, including Lord WaveU, 

and fear would be interested to know his mind beeauae of 

his “hold on tbe masses of India." The dig- 
oussion appears to have been frank to the point of rudeness. Mr. 
Gelder asked to know how Gandhiji would inflneucs the members of 
the Working Committee to underline bis call to retreat from the 
position indicated in the August resolution. 

“The Viceroy might feel that sa you swear by (he August Besolution and 
by the weapon of Civil Disobedience, your meeting the Working Committee 
members may only result in their re-iDvesting you with authority to carry on 
Civil Disobedience in the name of the Congress, and the result will be that when 
you came out of tbe interview you will hold tbe pistol at the Viceroy's bead aud 
say, ‘Do this or 1 stort civil msabedience.’ That would make things worse than 
they are today.” 

To this direct charge Gandhiji could only plead that at tbe 
baok of such a question stood tbe distrust of the British ruling classes 
of his “profession” that he was and has 
Gaudblji’a retreat always been “a friend of tbe British”. Mr. Gelder 
Irom 1042 potIUoD appears to have been treated by Gandhiji as a Don- 
official negotiator, and to his declaration that tbs 
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Britisb Governmenft were not likely "to concede tbe demand for Independ¬ 
ence while the war ie on,'* Gandhiji explained bow what he would 
be satisfied with today differed from that demanded in 1942. 2^he 
economic hreak-down that was hidden behind war profiteering appears 
to have inflnenced him in making this concession. He was convinced 
that there conld be no improvement in the food situation and no 
end to the sufferings of tlm people "unless power and respoDsibility” were 
transferred from "British to Indian hands.’’ And he defined this 
transfer as "Kational Government in full control of civil Administra¬ 
tion" The August Besolution bad been pitched to a higher purpose. 
The betrayal by the Churchill Government of Indian hopes raised by 
the "Atlantic Charter'’, woven round the "Four Freedoms’’ preached 
by President Boosevelt, the ignominous failure of administrators in 
Malaya and Burma to protect the life, property and honour of the 
peoples, had created a mood of desperation in India that the Congress 
under the leadership of Gandhiji had tried to give a shape to in tha 
“Quit India" movement. He had asked the British GovSmment to 
honourably "quit India", to leave it to God, to anarchy if it came to that. 
Tha failure of that movement, the failure of the j»ople to con- 
violently organize themselves, to prevent the outburst of chaos, 
their failure to violentiy wrest the authority of the State from British 
hands—this experience appears to have brought about this change of 
front on the part of Gandhiji, or a climb-down if one be tempted to 
USB the word. He frankly indicated bis present attitude thus: 

*1 haveoo intentiim of offering Civil Difobcdience to-day. I cannot taka the country 
back to 1942. Biatory can never be repeated. Evan vritbout the authority of 
the CongreRB, if I vranted to do it, Z could atart Civil Bieobedience to-day on 
the strength of my auppoied influence irith tbe maeeas, but would be doing to 
merely to embaraae Uie Britiib Government. This cannot be my object.” 

In more than one place in the explanatory statement he made 
to journalists, Indian and foreign, be told that the Gelder interview 
, was really addressed to the powers that be, both 

^010 fnicoldn^ India and in Britain, that as Lord Wavell 

tte Interview tad refused to meet him personally, Gandhiji hoped 
that the special correspondent of a well-known British 
dally, with his knowledge of Gandhiji’s mind, would be able to plead 
with the British Governor-General with better effect the cause of the 
freedom of India and tbe causa of world peace that have become 
synonymous in bis mind. Mr. Gelder also appears to have approached 
the problem from this larger view. He appears to have appreciated 
and respected tbe spirit of the words in which Gandhiji expressed 
his anxiety. There were many Indian critics who disliked Gandhiji’s 
confession of defeat. But be asked them to enter into “the sufferings 
not only of the people of India but of those, whether engaged 
in war or not, of the whole world.** But Mr. Geider belonged not 
to this class. To British critics of his officionsness, he put tbe cue 
in the light with which he bad approached Gandhiji. He was inter¬ 
ested in solving the political deadlock in India, it was true, but he 
was interested more in world peace with which somehow India’s 
political status has had some relation. This was the wiitin reason for 
"imposing a strain on a sick man." 
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“I told Mr. Gindhi timt I was anxioua for thii not onlj for tiie uke of India, bat 
for the sake of the peacefal fiitura of my own coaatr; aod for the futnre of 
mj children and all Eaglith children who, I hope, will grow to adult 
life in a eaner, happier world." 

Thia point of Tiew did not, howsver, appeal to the mling olassea 
of Britain. And the Gelder interview “misfired.’’ The evidence of this came 
out in the speeches made in the House of Commona 
Biitlah mien in course of which Gandhiji's new move naturally 

refect it formed a subjeot of discussion. The impresaion left 

in the mind was that those who arrogated to apeak in 
the name of the British people and, perhaps, did give voice to their 
inner' feeling and belief, had persuaded themselves that what the people of 
India stood mostly in need of at this point of their history was 
economio re'construction and not political satisfaction. No body in 
India was deceived by this British pose. Leaders of industrial life in 
India, men like Mr. S. B. D. Tata and Sir Homi Modi, came out bitter with 
criticism of this attitude, because they could speak from esperienco 
that India’s economio interests were systematically sacrificed at the 
altar of Britain’s because the State in India was being mn by British 
rulers who had to consult the oouvenience and comfort of their own 
people in preference to those of India’s. The history of Indo-British 
relation during the last one hundred eighty-eight years since Britain 
secured political power over India has a record of the use of political 
power to strangle Indian industries and injure them. And the plea of 
British politicians on behalf of India’s economio regeneration under 
Britieh anspices is one of the major ironies of history, to pnt the matter 
mildly. We remember how the London Times, the London Sconemiat and 
the Manchester Guardian toppled over one anoth^ in welcoming the 
appointment of Sir Archibald Wavell as Governor-General in succession 
to Lord Linlithgow as opening a new era of economic reconstraotion. 
The humour of the situation will he better appreciated U it be remembered 
that during Lord Linlithgow’s administration, acting under Sir Archibald 
Waveli’s advice as Gommander-in-Chief of India, measures were taken 
that created conditions of famine in Bengal that killed more than three 
millions of men, women and children. Again, history has often told us 
that alien rulers often try to silence their conscience and stifle criticism 
of their actions by bolding forth on the virtues of economic weil- 
being as a substitute for political freedom, as a sop to the subject 
population. Sydney Smith in bis Peter Piymley's Letters had parodied 
this pose and exposed its hypocrisy about a hundred years back. 
British rulers were busy trying to persuade the Irish people that 
the cry for a Parliament at Dublin was all ineffective. Sydney Smith 
put this plea in all its absurdity when he said that 

“nje object of all Government ia iMst matton, potatoes, claret, a stoat 
constable and hon^t juslice, a clear high way and a free chapel, Wbat trasb to 
be bawling in the streeU aboot the Green Island, tbs Isle of the Ocean j the bold 
anthem «o bragh. A far better anthem woald be Erin go bread and cbeems, Erin 
go cabins that will keep out the rains, Erin go pantaloons without hol» in 
them.” 


The present E’rime Minister of Britain was not unaware how 
,‘Tory Democracy" in his own island had attempted under the leader- 
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^ ship of Beniamin Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield ) to 
divert the attention of the other “nation** in Britain, 
poor and disenfranchised of the country, from their 
“wild longings for organic change”. In the biography of 
his father. Lord Randolph Churchill, ho had analysed the policy in no 
complimentary terms—the policy which begins with 

“the little peddling Boards of Health which occupy and delight the Local 
Gorercnient Department, comprises Lo^ Salisbury's plan for the smetioraticn of 
the dwellings of the poor, carries with it Lord Carnarvon’s ideal of compnlsoty 
national insurance, includes Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s temperance propaganda, preserves 
and reclaims commons and open spaces favoured by Mr. Bryce, constructs people’s 
parks, collects and opens to the masses museums and libraries, art gaileries, 
and does not disdain the work-houses of Mr. Jesse Oollins”. 

liord Wavell's stiff attitude to Mr. Gelder’s mission, undertaken 
at Gandhiji's instance, and the discnssion in the House of Commons left 
no doubt in the mind that the British authorities were 
The unalterable not prepared to share authority with responsible public 

Tory policy opinion in India organized on a non-eommunal 

platform, to recognize “full independence qualified 
during the pendency of the War*’ as indicated in Gandhiji’s discussions 
with Mr. Gslder—National Government in full control of civil adminis¬ 
tration that would render all aid and open all facilities to the Allied 
Powers, such as air bases, railways, ports etc., helping the war effort in 
all its branches and phases. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. 
Amery, in replying to questions put by Labour members in the House 
of Commons on the 13th July, 1944, appeared to suggest that the 
British Government should wait developments in India till these become 
''clearer.” By that time the Bajagopalachari formula for the settlement 
of the problem, as it has been raised by the Muslim League, appeamd, 
and the rulii^ class of Britain wanted to watch how this “move 
towards a settlement between the two majbr communities” transformed 
affairs in India and forced the bands of the Government. The mind of 
this class was reflected in the question put by Earl Winterton who, 
perhaps, feared that the Churchill Government might be forced to 
commit itself in response to Gandhiji’s new offer. He asked a question 
and had his reply. 

"Will Mr. Amery give an assurance that in any negotiations to which the 
Government of India is party, equal rights are given to the Muslim League aa to 
the predominaDtiy Hindu Congress which is utinlterably opposed to the ‘.views of 
the Muslim League and the great majority of the Muslims in India t” 

“There will be no question of the Government of India exercising one-sided 
influence on these discussions in any manner.” 

Another member. Sir Herbert Williams, expressed concern for 
another element of India’s life when he asked : “Will SO million 
people, described as untouchables, have some consider- 
^msnlty°fjra?»t ^fion as well as Mr. Gandhi ?” Mr. Amery repli^ : 

commoSty “They do not enter into the present negotiations, if 

indeed negotiations are in progress.” These two quest¬ 
ions and the two replies given by Mr. Amery Isummarize the two problems 
thsA under British auspices and with British encouragement have 
created all the complexities that are supposed to halt the arrival of demo¬ 
cratic freedom in India. We have referred to the long history of Anglo- 
Indian flirtation with the feelings, sentiments and interests of a section 
of the Muslim community in India. Since the days of Sic Syed Ahmed, 
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fonnder of the Aligarh College, the preoorBor of the Muslim TJniTeraity 
of today, official policy has beea consistent in its support to all that stirred 
di£ferenaes between the Hindus and Muslims of India, twisted these 
differoDces into permanent factors of communal confliat and competi¬ 
tion. It does not require any deep research into the history of 
Hindu-Muslim relations to come face to face with the fact that Hindu 
and Muslim societies have differed in certain of the habits of their life 
and thought; they have agre ed to treat these differences with a certain 
amount of toleration and on this toleraoce lay the foundation of a 
common life. After the first flush of victory the ruling classes amongst 
the Mnslims acct'pted India as their homeland and their Hindu neigh¬ 
bours as equal partners in the administration of the country. During 
the many dynastic revolutions that characterized the life of India since 
the eleventh century of the Christian era, Hindu and Muslim grandees 
and chieftains have been found co-operating with one another in patting up 
or pulling down rnlors on the thrones of Delhi. Daring the seven hundred 
years antecedent to British eruption into India, aspirants to inde¬ 
pendence, Hindu or Muslim, in the various parts and provinces of India, 
never failed to recognise the primacy of the emperors of Delhi, to 
bear fealty to them, however insincere it might have been. In the 
anarchy of sovereignties that had been a mark and note of medimval 
times in Europe and Asia, in almost every continent, this experience 
of India has bean the expression of a deeply-recognized necessity that 
there must be a central Government to bold the discordant elements 
in check, to neutralize their chaotic conceits and ambitions. The 
British rulers being alien to the soil and refusing to identify themselves 
with the people of India have succeeded in imposing some sort of a 
oentralized administration over the country. But when the classes 
educated by them refused to remain the standard-bearers of this alien 
rule, the new rulers tried to disrupt the unity of a common resentment 
under a common subji^ation by setting community against community. 
One of the earliest of their administrators, Mounstuart Elphinstone, a 
student of Indian thought and culture and an admirer of these in 
bis own way, set this pattern of rule in India when he recalled for 
the guidance of hia fellow administrators the old Boman motto of “Divide 
et impera”—“Divide and rule"'—which should also be theirs in India. 

The difficulties created for the nation-builder in India by this 
policy, and their efforts to get over those or batter these down, make 
the history of Indian Nationalism since the days when 77 
Since the Birth men, speakiDg different languages, wearing different 
ot the CongroM apparels, living at distances as wide apart as 
Assam and Bind, the Punjab and the Presidency of 
Madras, assembled at Bombay in the hall of the Gokuldas Tejp .1 School to 
create out ot these diversities a unity of purpose for the ^iitioal 
redemption of their people. In Volume I of the Annual Megisler of 
1936 we have traced the growth and rise of the many forces, personal 
and impersonal, that made the organisation of this institution inevit¬ 
able. An Anglo-Indian adminietrator, the Lieutenant Governor of the 
North-West Province (now the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh), 
Auckland Colvin, had the insight to recognise that it would have "arrived 
in the consummation ot time." The time of new birth was a narrow 
question—....•■“the charm which bad held the sleeper hound was to be 

7 
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brotan, and the time for breaking waa at hand.” So, it happened in 
1885. Hiatory would bear testimony to the fact that the majority of 
the British administrators unconsciously to themselves had worked 
towards bringing this development near realization. But when it did 
arrive they oould not welcome it. Evan the highest of them, one of 
them, the Marquis of Dufferin, the successor of Lord Eipon, scented 
danger in it, be who had enconraged and inspired Allan Octavian 
Home to organize the Indian National Congress. And to halt it be 
appealed to the narrow conceits of the higher classes amongst the 
Mnslims of India to set their claims as a counterpoise to what they 
have described as Hindu ambitions for domination. Addressing members of 
tbeMabomedan Central National Association of Calcutta on the eve of his 
departure from India, he uttered words that revealed the mind of the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy, challenged by Indian Nationalism to justify its ways of 
rule over India He had spoken of the Congress as representing a **microB- 
copio minority", of trying to “ride in the chariot of the sun". The fare* 
well address presented by the Association afforded an opportunity to 
whip up opposition to the demands put forward on behalf of the 
people. It has to be remembered that the Indian National Congress 
was not the revolutionary organisation that it has become since 1905. 
The demands made in its resolutions of those days did not for twenty 
years rise much above the concern for ‘‘peddling Boards of Health" and 
such like things. But the British bureaucrat was prescient. And ha 
could detect in the petition and protest and prayer of the early years 
of the Congress the first notes of the full-throated assertion of India's 
right to political independence. Therefore did he try to set np the 
'baffle wall' of communal and sectional interests, therefore did ha en* 
courage these to hold up progress for as long a time as possible. 
Lord Dufferin was one of the cleverest of this tribe. How cleverly 
did he appeal to the Muslim grandees, to their pride, with' a view to 
enlist their help in consolidating the position of the "external authority" 
in India t 

‘‘In any event, bo aeaared. Gentlemen, that I highly value those marks of 
sympathy and approbailon which you have been pleased to express in regard to the 
gecHfal administration of the country. Descended as you ace from those who 
formerly occupied such a commanding position in India, you are exceptionally able 
to uiiderstand the responsibility attaching to those who rule." 

His appeal did not take a long time to bear fruit. Sir Syed 
Ahmed Ehan hastened to show that he and his class in India 
could not be ignored in the soheme of things that the 
r^poDse to "the Congress was trying to build up in India. Ha did it 

Oatfstla appeal So crudely that no body oould miss its inspiration to 

have come from Lord Dufferin’s words. Or, it may be 
that both felt themselves bound together in mutual selfishness for the 
exploitation of India’s weakness. Speaking at a meeing of brother 
grandees at the Kaiser Bagh in Lucknow (1888) he uttered words 
that were reminiscent of the days when Muslim kings ruled at Delhi. 

“Ws the Mahomodans are those who ruled India for etx or aeven hundred 
yeara. From our hands the Government was taken by the English, la the Indian 
OovernmeDt «o foolish as to suppose that in seventy years we have forgotten all our 
grandeur and all our glory V' 

Thus waa the conceit stirred into life by the British bureaucrat for 
his own purposes that has taken shape today in the claim put forth by tba 
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Mtislim Leagae for a separata State or States in India to be carved out 
of blocks of teritorries where the Muslims happen to find themselves 
in the majority. In successive volumes of the Indian Annxial Rrgisler 
since 1836. we have tried to trace the movement of thought in the 
heart of a section in the Muslim community in India asserting their 
separateness from their neighbours and dreaming dreams of having this 
separateness given a distinct place in the inture when the British 
authority will have faded ont of India. In the latter part of 19S3, 
from Prof. Abdul Latif, sometime professor of English in the Osmania 
University of Hyderabad fDaccan), wa have had a picture of the 
country as a section of Muslim public men and publicists would like 
to have it drawn. Since then the Muslim League has made this scheme 
its own. and by appealing to the crudest of human feelings and the noblest 
at the same time it has been able to enlist the support of large 
bodies of Muslims to its plan of disruption. The protagonists of 
the index may have thrown overboard the lessons of Indian history in 
drawing up their ideology and disregarded the fact that Hindus and 
Muslims overlap themselvea so intimately over wide areas of the 
country that without a vast exchange of population no coherent 
Muslim State or Hindu State for the matter of that can be formed 
within the unity that geography has made in this continental country 
of India. We know that history and geography have many times lost 
their appeeJ to human beings, and they have been disregarded in the 
pursuit of narrow conceits and ambitions. There is sage counsel yet in 
Muslim society in India that finds no virtue in the cry raised by the 
Muslim Leagae, but it appears to be lost in the enthusiasm of the 
community. Venerated leaders like Maulana Hussain Abmed Madani 
of Deobund in the United Provinces, a centre of traditional Muslim 
culture, like Mufti Eifayat UUah of Delhi, like Ehan Abdur Gbaffar 
Khan of the Nortb-West Frontier Province, to name a few names, are 
ranged against the unwisdom implicit in the Muslim League cry. But 
their protests sound like cries in the wilderness. 

A section in the leadership of the Indian National Congress 
represented by Mr. Chakravarti Bajagopalaohari, sometime Chief 
Minister in Madras, appears to have accepted the 
Evolctlon ol the position that the demands put forward by the Muslim 

•eparatlst Idea Leagae cannot be rejected with safety to the cause 

of Nationalism that the Congress claims to represent. 
When the Oripps Mission came to India with proposals for an 
Indian Union with right of secession promised to Units, Mr. Baja* 
gopalaohari had tried hard to have these accepted. He got defeated, 
and resigned from the Congress. For about two years he appeared 
to bo ploughing a lonely furrow. 

Gandhi}} and members of. the Working Committee of the Congress 
were put behind prison bare having registered their opposition to the 
Hr. RaJagopaU* Gripps Plan and all that it had stood for. Even 

ebail penuBdea during their absenoe when India api^ared to be bereft 

GaadhtJI to accept of all leadership, Mr. Rajagopalachari waa found 
making no headway with his propaganda. His contact 
with the Governor-General, bis wooing of the President of the All- 
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India Muslim League, appeared to have borne no fruit. And politically-minded 
people in India appeared to rest satisfied with the failure of Mr. 
Ba|agogaIachari's attempts to appease the leadership of the League. 
Mahatma Gandhi was released in the second week of May, 1944. 
We have dssoribed above how he tried to retrieve the position with 
the help of Mr. Gelder, and bow be failed. This happened during 
certain daye in July, 1944. Coincident with the Gandhi-Gelder nego¬ 
tiations, which were carried on in full view of the public, there were 
certain negotiations that Mr. Bajagopaiachart bad beenc arrying on 
with Mr- Jinnab. Xhese also bad failed. And the former regarded that the 
time was opportune to explain the causes of this failure. The public 
would not have been troubled if the Madras leader had related the 
story of his own failure. But they were startled to find that Mr. 
Bajagopalaohari bad the endorsement of Mahatma Gandhi to the 
terms that he had offered to Mr. Jinnab as a ‘'basis for settlement’’ of 
the differences that stood between the Congress and the League. 
This endorsement was received as far back' as March, 1943, when 
Gandbiji had been recovering from the effects of the "capacity fast" 
for 21 days he had under-taken in the middle of February, 1943. 
Thus for more than sixtern months Mr. Bajagopalacbari bad with 
him this endorsement. How he seenred it during the time when 
Gandbiji was more than iil, we will, perhaps, never know. What 
new arguments did be advance to persuade Gandbiji to accept a 
proposal that bad been regarded as disastrous to the cause of India's 
freedom and to her position in the comity of modern nations, we 
have not been told. The months since Mr. Bajagopalacbari publiebed 
(July, 10, 1944 ) bis ‘‘Basis for Settlement" have not shown that 
even Gandbiji’a endorsement has been able to reconcile the general 
body of politically-minded people in Lsdia to this idea of division of 
their country ; it has not added to the number of men and women 
who are prepared to endorse this deal with the leaders of the League. 
For sixteenth months Mr. Bajagoralachari has bed occasion to discuss 
matters with represeDtativea of vsiiorts shades of opinion in India to 
remove the political deadlock. Wa have yet to know that be told 
any one of them of this endorsement by Gandbiji of bis offer to 
Mr. Jinnab. This secrecy has not gained him any advantage ; it has 
on the other hand antagonised people who would, perhaps, have 
given it greater consideration if the thing bad been done above 
board. This secrecy has created an instinctive repulsion against the 
use of the name of a venerated mao for the pursuit of 

a political deal. And it baa to be recorded with regret that this 
repulsion has been touching Gandhiji's prestige as nn elder statesman 
of India in whose bands the political future of the country could he 
unhesitatingly left. It has long been felt that Gandbiji has ceased 
to be an individual, that he cannot endorse or reject any., proposal in 
his individual capacity ; that before he did either of these he is 
expected to take counsel even with his known opponents. In the 
present instance he did less than this; and when the people's mind 
was perturbed over the outcome of bis "capacity fast", and he was 
known to be less than his normal self, his counter-signature was 
given to a plan which the majority in India, not confined to any 
|)articular sect or community, regarded as a sacrilege, outraging the 
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deepest sentiments of hnndreda of millions and as bnrting the moat 
intimate of their material interests. 

These were the feelings that were at the back of the bitterness 
of the criticism that met the news of Gandbiii'e endomement of the 
Bajagopalachari formula. Gsndhiji could only plead 
RftjBlt-Jtnnab that be should he trusted not to consciously tolerate 

ineaponiibiUty injury to any interest in the country. He did not 

try to argue his case. Did he ask Bajaji why should 
be feel that Mr. Jinnah's was the only interest that deserved consi¬ 
deration in India, who should be the other parson, or persons who should be 
called upon to satisfy or could satisfy all the demands of all the 
minority interests—communal, racial, social, economic, linguistic—that 
have beon clamouring for satisfaction from every part of India, from 
many hitherto unheard of corners of the country 7 Gandhiji tried to 
simplify the issue hy saying that Mr. Jinnah’s claim for separate 
States in India was identical to the demand for the partition of 
ancestral property by a brother or brothers. How is that brother to 
be treated or is treated in social life who refuses to consider the 
interest of hia other brothers, major or minor 7 Mr. Jinnah has 
□ever oared to fit his plan of division into the general scheme that 
concerned all the interests in tbo country, to reconcile his claims with those 
of others. For twenty one dayi; from September 9 to September 29 { 1944) 
Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah hold almost daily discnssions ; they wrote 
letters to each other, summarising these, seeking clarification on various 
points. Almost the whole of this correspondence has been reprinted 
in book form. Nowhere do we find Mr. Jinnah prepared to apply 
his mind to tbo solution of the complex problems that have grown 
out of hia particular claim. Ha appeared to be UDconsciouB that for 
the satisfaction of his own claim the map of the whole country will 
have to be re-drawn, that many of the old land-marks will have to 
be erased and many new ones put np, that vast exchanges of popu¬ 
lations will have to bo arranged for, wrenching np by the roots many 
traditions round which the hearts of men and women have woven 
many patterns of common life. Nowhere did he show that he was 
ever troubled by thoughts of these complications. He appeared to be 
satisfied that he bad at long last an opportunity to press for the 
recognition of the ‘'fundamentals'* of the J.,ahore ( 1940 ) Eosolution of 
the Muslim League, appeared to be satisfied with bis role as negotia¬ 
tor of equal status with Gandhiji, appeared to gloat over the fact 
that at long last circumstances have forced Gandhiji to come to bis honse 
in a suppliant mood. 

That we are not far wrong in what we have said as to Mr. 
Jinnah's indifference to other interests except his own, came out 
Oanahl prominently in his reply dated September 17 to a 

cbaliengei the letter from Gandhiji's of September 15. This particular 

•'two Datlont” letter occupied the central position in the series; it 

theory foenssed all the doubts that assailed his mind as 

Gandhiji came face to face with the complexities raised by Mr. Jinnah’s 
crude prasentation of his demands. It is best to reproduce the part of 
it that is most relevant to the issue. 

“You must admit that the Rraohilion ( Lahore > Itself tsaken no reference to 
the 'two nation*’ theory.I find no parallel in hiatory lor a body of conveits 
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asd tb^r descendant! claiming to be a nation apart from tbe psKut iirrti. ]f India 
was one nation before tbe advent of lelam, it must remain one in epite of tbe change 
of faith of a very large body of her children. 

*‘Yoa icem to have introduced a new teat of nationhood. If I accept It I 
would have toanbicribe to many moreelaime and face an insoluble problem." 

The more impori»nt parb of the letter was that 'where Gandhiji 
addressed Id qaestions to be clarified -with regard to the “Pakistan'' 
claim. Number 6 and Bub-sections of Number IS and the replies 
thereto showed how Mr> Jinnah did not recognize any interest but his 
own that has the right to have a say in making the changes to 
satisfy the conditions of his demands. 

Oa»dhiji'b Questions 

(6) Are tbe constitueuts in the two Zones to constitute *Independent States," 
an undefined number in each Zone f 

(15) (a) Are tbe people in Uie regions faliiog under the plan 
OaedhlJI’a to have any voice in uie matter of separation and, if so, bOw is it 
queiUona & to be atcercained t 

Mr. Jinnab'a (c) There are many groups of Maslims who have aonti- 
repUes nnousiy expressed dissent from the policy of the League. While 

I am prepared to accept tbe preit^nderatiDg Influence and posi¬ 
tion of the League and have epproacbed you for that very reasoo, is it not our joint 
duty to remove their doubts and carry them with ns by making them feel that they 
and their supporteie have not been practically diaenfrancbized 7 

(d) Does not tliia lead to placing tbe resolution of the League before tbe peeple 
of the Zones concerned as a whole for acceptance 7 

bis. JiHNXB'a Repubs 

(b) No. They will form units of Pakistan. 

15 (a) Does not arise by way of clarification. 

(c) Tbo Uuslim League ie the only authoritative and representative organl- 
xation of Muslim India. 

(d) No. See answer (c). 

In his negotiations with Gandhiji Mr. Jinnah avoided to present 
a full picture of the country as it would emerge out of tbe operation 

x> 1 4 t table, out of the process of vivisootion. Gandhiji sJso 
er^tes^more*** direct^ manner.^ Ha 

ecmpUeatlona ^*8 already alarmed with Mr. Jinnah’s “argument.*’ He 
knew and Mr. Jinnah knew also that in the “dream" 
scheme of Pakistan, in the Muslim “Zones", there were elements whioh 
by tbe definition of the Lahore Besolution could not be included in it. 
To take a concrete case, that of tbe Punjab. Hxeept in tbe North and 
Western districts of the Province, there was no “geographically conti¬ 
guous units" whore “the Muslims are in a majority." The same holds 
good in the ease of Sind. Only in tbe North-West Frontier Provinoe 
and in Beluchistan can the “fundamental principles" of the Muslim 
League Besolution ha applied. So far as the ‘^Eastern Zone" is 
concerned, tbe distribution of the population of the Hindu and Muslim 
population, takes away much of the value of tbe ‘'Eastern Pakistan” of 
the League enthusiasts. The whole of Burdwan Division and parts of the 
Bajshahi and Presidency Divisions are continuous areas where the Hindus 
are in a majority ; Calcutta is overwhelmingly Hindu. Except the district of 
Sylbet tbe Province of Assam is a Hindu majority area. But the 
geo-politioians of the Muslim League make no secret of their ambition 
that tbe Provinces of Bengal and Assam, as these are at present 
constituted, should form ‘'Units" of Eastern Pakistan. We would Ito 
doing injustice to Mr. Jinnah's cleverness as a politician if we believed 
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i tha6 he was not aware of these difficulties. Therefore did he try to 
evade the prolongation of the argument when Gandhiji asked him the 
Question No. 6 in the letter dated September 15 (1944). It is to the 
same realization that we trace bis refusal to accept Mr. Bajagopalachari’a 
“Basis for Settlement’’conveyed to him in a letter dated New Delhi, 
April 8, 1944. 

In the last volume of the .4nn«af Begister (P. Ill) we reproduced 
this document. For facility of ready rsCerenoe the readers of this 

study can oonvaniently turn to P. 199 of the present 

Rajagopalaeharl volume. In oiause 6 of this document it is said that “the 

larmula terms will be binding only in the case of transfer 

by Britain of full power and responsibility. for 
the governance of India." In persuading Britain to agree to this transfer 
the Muslim League, according to clause 1 of the document, should 
endorse “the Indian demand for independence and will co-operate with 
the Congress in the formation of a Provisional interim government for 
the transitional period.” In oiause 2 is to be found the operative 

part of what la to be dona to give "body" to the Muslim League 

Eesolution (1940). A Commission will be appointed for 

"Demarcstinp; conti$mouB districts in the north-west and east of India, 
wherein the Muslim population ia in abenlute xnaioritj (In the League resolutiona 
the word used was “majority” unqualified). In ihe areas thua demarcated, a 
plebiscite of all the Inbabitants, held on the basis of adult suffrage or other 
practicable franchise, ahall ultimately decide the Issue of separation from 
Hiodaetban......... ...” 

We know from a letter dated April 17 (l944j written to Mr. 

Jinnsh by Mr. Eajagopalacbari that the former did not “approve of 
the terms." It appears* that the latter had been 
Mr. Jlnnah conM pressing on the League leader to personally endorau 
**eBdow”it ^ formula. Mr. Jinnah found himself unable to 

promise anything more than “place” Mr. Rajagopala* 
ohari's formula before the Working Committee of the Muslim League; 
ho wrote that he “could not personally take the responsibility of accept¬ 
ing or rejecting it”. This attitude was in contrast to Gandbiji’s who 
accepted the Bajagopalachari formula without consultation with members 
of the Working Committee of which he claimed to be the “adviser”. 
Thereby he created difficulties for himself and for them also. Writing 
at the end of 1945, aii months after the 'release of the membere of 
the Congress Committee, after they have had occasion to meet in conclave 
once or twice, neither the Committee nor individual members of it 
have given their public support to the Bajagopalachari formula or 
Gandhiji's endorsement of it; they have avoided any reference to this 
episode.' The Indian Press has interpreted it as an unspoken criticism 
or condemnation of this appeasement or attempt at appeasement of 
the dangerous policy of the Muslim League. It is significant also that 
Gandhiji has not once during these months opened his lips on this 
topic. He has been maintaining a studied silence that is significant in 
more senses than one. Since the failure of bis negotiations with Mr. 
Jinnab be appears to have accepted the position that things must be 
allowed to get worse before they can get better; League crudity and 
narrowness must be allowed time to work themselves ont. 
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Now to revert to the coDsideration given to the Bajog.-palachari 
formula by the leader of the League and hie Worhing Committee. 

This was done at a meeting of the Committee held 
OandblJI write* at Lahore on July 29 (1944). Previous to it Gandbiji 

to Jinaih had written to Mr. Jinnah cn Jniy 17 to meet him 

whenever the latter chose. The letter expressed the 
eensitiveneas of the writer to the developments of politics in India, 
to the evil of the estraDgement that the policy of the League hag 

been extending over India. The letter was written in Guzerati, the 

common mother tongue of Gandbiji and Mr. Jinnah, It and the reply 
to it showed that the former was a sentimentalist and the latter a 
realist. We share Gandhiji'a letter with our readers. 

“Dilkush" 

Brother Jinnah, Penchgani, July 17. 

There was a da; when I could induce yon to apeak In the mother tongue, 
Today I take courage to write to you in the ftante language. 1 had invited 
yon to meet me while 1 was in jail. I have not (viitiea to you since my 
release. But today my heart aaye that I should write to you. We will meet 

whenever you choose. Don’t n-gard me as the enemy of Islam or of the 

Mutlime of this country, 1 am the friend and aeivant of not only youreetf but 
of the whole world. Do not disappoint me. 

I am enciosii^g herewith a traiielatioa of thisKiter in Urdu. 

Your Brother 
Gandhi 

To this letter Mr. Jinnah replied in language that lacked the 
warmth and cordiality of Gandhiji's letter. The older man should have 
been warned that he was dealing with a customer 
Hr. JiDnah’a who did not allow sentiment or the memory of old 

^•P*y relations to stand in the way of pressing for his 

pound of Sash. This is a new type of leadership to 
which we in India must get habituated. Mr. Jinnah’s reply was as follows. 

H. B. "Queen Elizabeth” 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, Srinagar, Eaehmir 

24th July, 1944. 

1 received your letter dated July 17 here on July 22, and I thank you 
for it. 

I shall be glad to receive yon at ray house In Bombay ou my return which 
will probably be about the middle of August. By that time 1 hope that you 
will have recuperated your health fully and will be returning to Bombay. I 
would like to say nothiog more till we meet. 

I am very pleased to read in the Fress that you are making very good 
progress, and I hope that you will soon be all right. 

Your sincerely 
M. A. Jionab 

This letter is a truer refieotion of the spirit of Jinnah politics 
than any of the elaborate speeches that the League leader makes to 
bis followers either during the annual sessions of the 
An old sptaode Muslim League or to the twenty or twenty-two of 

racaiisd them who meet in their Working Committee. 

The speeches are tirades. The one made at the 29th 

July meeting was a long-drawn caricature of what Gandbiji had said 

or meant, twisting and misrepresontiug him in the pursuit of a policy 
that can but lead to the creation of a civil war mind in India. 

Mr. Jinnah referred to Gandhiji'a letter of more than a year back. 
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written on May 4,1943. A few days previous Mr. Jinnah, in Gourse of his 
address as President of the annual session of the Muslim Longue, iiad twitted 
Gandhiji about so often approaching the Governor-General, Lord Linlith¬ 
gow, with various requests with so little satisfaction ; he had asked 
why should not Gandhiji address a letter to him acknowledging liia 
conversion to the idea at the back of the 1940 League resolution, 
and he almost challenged the Government to dare withhold such a 
letter. Gandhiji had token him at his words and addressed a letter 
which the Government refused to deliver to Mr. Jinnah. When the 
Press had commented on this in rather a sarcastic tnannor, Mr. Jinnah 
turned round and suggested that Gandhiji's real purpose was to get iiim 
involved in a quarrel with the Government. In the contest of 
Gandhiji’s Panebgani letter {July 17, 19441 thoro was no necessity to 
recall this episode except to poison the well of inter-communal rol;i! ions 
in India. Ha gloated over the fact that Gandhiji had so often to 
seek interviews with Lord Linlithgow and Lord Wavell and to get 
snubbed for the trouble. And when he asked his followers to draw 
lessons from the consideration he had received at the hands of the British 
bureaucracy, be failed to appreciate its significance. Gandhiji’s letter %va 3 
not delivered to Mr. Jinnah but its “substance’’ was made available 
to him. And as it did not show any “ebango” in Gandhiji's “heart’', 
Mr. Jinnah refused to visit Gandhiji in his prison home. 

The same spirit of intransigence marked his criticism of the 
Bajagopalachari formula. Ha called it as “offeriDg a shadow and a 

busk, a maimed, mutilated and moth-oaten P.ikiatan 

oe^of thus trying to pass oEf as having naot our Pakistan 

JlDaBh''%°IUiea scheme and Muslim demand," He did not care to 
subject the formula to analysis' in the light of the 
Lahore Resolution. Ha objected to the procedure of a "plebiscite’', 
suggested as it had no "mention’’ in the Lahore Resolution ; ho characterized 
as "ridioulona'' the proposal of "demarcating coatignons districts in the 
north-west and east of India”, as the Lahore Kesolntion had only 
made mention of "geographically contiguous units" where the Muslims 
happened to he in majority. When Mr. Fazlul Huq sponsored tiiis 
resolution at the open session of the League at Lahore in March, 1940, 
its framers evidently had nob realized the full iinidicatioDS of the pro¬ 
posal they ware putting forward, tliat gaographi. ally contiguous units 
may not sweep into the Muslim League State or States areas where 
Hindus or Sikhs happen to predominate, as is the ease in the Punjub 
and Sind, or where the Hindus predominate, as is the ease in Bengal and 
Assam. They thought, perhaps, that they would be allowed to walk 
away with such areas as those happen to he included within the present 
boundaries of the Provinces. As these are the creation of British policy or 
want of policy, Mr. Jinnah and his followers believed, perhaps, that 
the British bureaucracy in India would not be prepared to take the 
trouble of plebiscites, but as friends and patrons of the Muslim Lenguo 
would try to expedite matters by leaving the territorial divisions as those 
were on the present map. The Lahore Resolution did not trouble to 
think or explain how the terrritorial changes implicit in it could bo 
made to fit in with the condition of other, “nations" or ’’pooples" 
that inhabit the country. The criticism to which it has been subjected 

8 
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sinoa thao, fcha Bajagopalachari formula that triad to gi^e some sort of a 
shape to it, have disturbed the complacency of the League visionaries. They 
have coma to realize that the “principle” on the strength of 
'which they claim to divide the country may be used by other “nations” 
or “peoples” of India for the advance of their particular Interests. 
Gandbiji's letters written to Mr. Jinnah during the September (1944) 
negotiation brought this i^alization home to them. But they were 
not prepared to accept the logic of their own theory of nationalism. 
If ‘‘religion" be the only corner-stone of a State, the “religion” or 
“religions” that differed from Islam has and have as much right to 
claim to build up their State or States on the foundation of the 
differences in &itb and practice that characterized their life and 
distinguished them from Muslims. The marks aad notes of nationalism 
in the name of which the Muslim League proposes to vivisect the 
north-western and north-eastern “.Zones” of India have within them 
germs that will dissolve the Punjab and Sind, Bengal and Assam as 
tbs Provinces are constituted today. The Muslim League leaders have 
begun to shy at this prospect. But the forces of disruption and the 
enmities that they have released over India must seek expression in 
further estrangement between neighbours whom every other tie in life 
except religion bind together. The report of the speech, the summary of 
it, that Mr. Jinnah delivered before members of his Working Committee, 
show that he has grown aware of the difficulties in the path of his 
scheme that history and geography, economio relations and common 
life for oenturias have sat up. This is the siguiSoance of the lauguage 
of personal abuse and raillery that be used on the occasion that took 
up so large a part of it. Having a bad case to advance and defend, Mr. 
Jinnah fall to the usual practice of lawyers of abusing his opposite 
number in the leadership of the country. As wa have said before, this 
spirit will not win him bis case ; this techutque of political war¬ 
fare can only lay the foundation of warring comenuuity life in India. 
Even separata States will not he able to divide the peoples wbom 
history have brought together. Mr. Jinnab's own life history of nationalism 
and communalism will be an episode which future generations of 
Muslims would contemplate with sorrow as the betrayal of a great 
promise. 

We are certain iu our belief that Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah is 
what he is in Indian politics, its spoilt child, because since his youth 
" he has bean petted and made much of as the rising 

hope of India’s composite Nationalism, as the bridge 
ludia reconciliation between Hindus and Muslims in India, 

as the ambassador cf Hindu-Muslim union, as the 
“Muslim Gokhale". This position acquired so easily baa made his 
way smooth for political life, Hindu politicians doing everything 
possible to make bis way smooth as the hghter against separatist 
feelings and conceits that lurk in his community's heart. This has 
developed in him an arrogance that is uncommon with the Indian 
politician. Since Mr. Jinnah emerged into the leadership of the 
Muslim League and threw overboard bis earlier political affiliations, be 
has ceased to have to depend on Hindu help for the advancement of 
bis political ambitions. We are prepared to believe that be ' iq 
incorruptible. Bqt be ig niqbitioqe. Aqd qg “eeparftta electorates” 
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required him to woo the Muslim voters alone, it became easier for 
him to flower into the most rabid of Muslim politicians in India of 
re^ut times. If the franchise arraugemente bad required that candi¬ 
dates to legislative honours and responsibilities would have to approach 
every voter in their constituency, irrespective of credal or colour 
difiTerentiations, Mr. Jinnah could not have afforded to indulge in 
ribaldry at the expense of Hindus and of the Indian National Congress 
that he does at present; the simplest of political instincts would have 
advised him to keep a decanter tongue in the cheek in his references 
to the politics and politicians of his neighbouring community. As it 
is, there is no legal hindrance to his being rabid and arrogant, and 
Mr. Jinnah would be less than the politician that he is it he ever 
thought of imposing moral restraint on himself in his political thoughts 
and activities. His Pakistani demands, good or bad, may from certain 
points of view be r^arded as less harmful than the steady stream 
of hatred that he and the members of bis organization have been 
directing against the Hindus and other communities, big or small, 
that are opposed to them ideologically and politically. They do not 
appear k) appreciate that for good or for evil the Muslims of India, 
Leaguers or non-Leaguers, will have to live side by side with their 
neighbours of other religious persuasions, and that the evil that they have 
been spreading at present will live after the present frenzy of unreason and 
arrogance have died. They appear to forget that the British will not 
always be here to tip the balance in their favour, that their activities 
have been sowing seeds of disruption which will sprout into the 
poison tree under the shadow of which the Hindu and the Muslim 
of India will have to live whether within common boundaries or 
without. 

Human relations are being poisoned in India, a development 
which is of far mme ominous significance to the future of India 
than, any politics. Distrust of one another’s sincerity 
Oath against is abroad ; no reliance can be put on the value of 
words, spoken or written. An episode during the period 
under discussion threw light on this deterioration in 
manners. Almost simultaneously with the publication of the Baja- 
gopalacbari formula there appeared in the columns of the Pionetr, 
the Lucknow daily, a statement over the signature of Baja Maheswsr 
Dayal Seth of Kotra in the United Provinces. The statement revealed 
that sometime in I94S, in September, 1942, Mr. Jinnah bad proposed 
certain terms for the settlement of the political deadlock in India. 
He has since repudiated the authenticity of the story told by 
the Baja Saheb who happened to be holding at the time the position 
of General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabba. And to the 
Indian public this repudiation make the story a case of an oath 
against oath. Mr. Jinnah simply contented'himsctf by saying that he 
bad authorized no deputy of bis in the Muslim League to carry on 
negotiations with Baja Maheswsr Dayal Sath, General Secretary of the 
Hindu Mahasabba The Baja Saheb, on the other hand, has given 
such detailed description of the circumstances and the occasion of the 
negotiations that his statement was accepted at the tinae as a true 
version of the affair. The only point on which he continued to 
observe secrecy was the names of the two "common” friends, both 
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holding imporiiant positions in the Muslim League organization. The 
cause o{ .this reticence has yot to be explained. Except the two 
**coninion” friends none has gained by it—another example of secret 
diplomacy creating more complications than helping to solve existing 
ones. Ml-. Eajagapalachari securing Gandhiji’s endorsement of his formula 
and wooing so unsuccessfully the leader of the Muslim League, and 
keeping the whole thing secret for more than fifteen months, even 
from loaders of public opinion in India who were as anxious as he to 
help remove the obstacles in the way of building of a united front 
against the alien State in India—this was another instance of the 
betrayal of public confidence and trust. 

Since this particular statement appeared in the Press, there have 
been the Gandhi-Jinnah negotiations—a failure of these. In their 
Raja Maheswar context the statement of Eaja Maheswar Dayal Seth 

Dayal Seth's has an importance. We, therefore, share it with our 

statement readers. Here is it as it appeared in the Pioneer. 

The proposals made by Mr. C. EBjagopalfichari for a contmunal settlement with 
the approval of Mahatma Gandhi are none other than those which Mr. Jiiinah him¬ 
self had proposed, and are in accordance with the famous Pakistan resolution of the 
Muslim League passed at its Lahore session in 1940. 

I may lake the public into confidence and state that the Working Committee 
of the A 1. Hindu Maliasabba in August, 1942, appointed a Special Committee to 
negotiate with leader* of principal political parties and to mobilise public opinion in 
support of the national demand. I was then General Secretary of the Hindu 'Maba> 
sabha and, On behalf of this Oommiitee carried on negotiations with Mr. Jinuab, and 
through the help of a common friend who holds a very important pt^ition in the 
Muslim League, the following terms were offered by Mr. Jiunah for compromise: 

Ms. Jiskah's Ter.ms 

The leader of the Muslim League endorses the national demand for freedom as 
adiunberatcd in the resolution of August 30, 1942, of the Working Committee of the 
A-1 Hindu Mohnsabha and expresses the League's readiness to join other parties to 
fight for and win freedom immediately, provided a settlement is reached with the 
League gnnrantceiog certain broad principles. In the event of such a settlement being 
reached the League will co-operoie in the formation of proviucial composite 
gOvernmentB. 

The broad principles to be agreed to are that after the war: 

(a) A comiiiission shall be appointed to mark out contiguous arejs in the north¬ 
west and liortli-eaat of India where the Muslim population is in majority. 

(N. B.—Mr. .linnah personally told Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerji, Chairman of 
the Special Committee, when he met him in September, 1942, that the majotily did 
not actually mean 61 per cent. It should be more, say, &3 percent.) 

(b> In these two nroR.s there shall be a universal plebiscite and if the majority 
of the population vote in favour of a separate sovereign State such a State shall be 
formed. 

(c) In the event nf separotion MuslimB ehall not demand any eafegiiard for the 
MiiBlini minority in Hindustan. It will be open to the two Indias to arrange on a 
reciprocal Imsis safeguards for reitgioue minorities in the respective States, 

(d) There »lia(t be uo corridor between the two Muslim areas in the north-west 
and iionh-eBHt of India but the two areas shall constitute one sovereign State. 

(e) Indian Staiee shall be left out of consideration. 

(l) A government machinery shall be provided for giving due facilities for 
translcr of population, absolutely on voluntory basie. 

Ho it will be seen that there is practically no ehange in the proposals made by 
Rajrtji. 

Of conrse, neither I nor the Hindu Mahnsabh* could accept these proposals as 
wc could not possibly be a party to any propuanis for the vivisection of the country 
in any shape nr form. But at the conference held by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at his 
place at Allahabad in December, 1942, which was attended among others by Mr. 
Rajiigopalacbnri, 1 simply read out the terms offered on behalf of the League for 
fettleiiient and I gave o copy of it to Mr. llsjagopalachari as well who showed it to 
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Mahatmaji during his 21 days' fast in Marsh. 1943, and got his approval to lha 

proposals. 

Rftiaji called me to Delhi, on hlarch 26, 1943, and I aRfiio got into touch with Mr. 
Jinnah through another common friend holding an equally important position in the 
Deagiie but, to my great surprise. Mr, Jiunah was unwilling to sceept the terms 
which he himself bad offered in September, 1942. 

As Mr. linnali has denieoi that ha ever made any such offer, 
one need not subject rt to criticism showing where it is identical with 
„ . , the Sajagopalacbari formula and where not. Raja 

aWy nego'riate'* Mabeswar Dayal Seth has said that the Hindu Mahaaabba 

on equal terms refused to be a party to any such disruptive proposal, 
and this has remained the position of the orgaoiza' 
tion even when Gandbiji endorsed it. Wa know that Dr. Sysma 
Prasad Mukherjae, President of the Hindu Mahnsabha, saw Gandhiji 
at Sewftgram in his Ashram, argued the matter with him, and failed 
to persuade him that bis endorsement of the Rajagopalachari formula 
was harmful to the abiding interests of the people. Gandhiji appears 
to have made it a question of the prompting of the "inner voice" 
which could not be disregarded. Against this there could he no^ argu¬ 
ment. The bitterness of controversy, roused by this method of 
solving the political deadlock in the country is so deplorable that 
even Gandhiji’s leadership baa come to be challenged by increasing 
numbers of men and women among the political-minded people of 
India. Repression has been given to the feeling that Gandhiji is 
handicapped by his ideal and practice of non-violence to be applied 
to affairs of nations ; be cannot, therefore, be a safe negotiator with 
a politician that has had no such handicap. Those who remember 
the whole process of the rising temper of communal Muslim feeling 
in the country, how from “separate electorates" as a minority right 
has evolved the separate State demand of the Muslim League, they have 
reason to support their contention that the League leadership has 
been exploiting one concession after another with a view to satisfy 
their ambitions at the expanse of the interests of the whole of India. In 
such a game Gandhiji can be no matcb for the shrewd bargainer who 
is today President of the Muslim League. But the evil effects of 
concession made by Congress leaders do not end here. Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mukherjee, presiding over the 26th annual session of the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabba held at Bilaspur during the last week of 
December, 1944, expressed the feeling of exasperation of all lovers of 
India when he said that "Gandbiji's commitment, however, remains" 
to add to the difficulties of the future course of events ; Mr. Jionah 
and bis League followers will refuse to consider de novo the whole 
problem of India’s constitutional requirements ; they will refuse to lot 
go the advantages secured under the Bajagopalacbari formula with 
Gandhiji’s endorsement to add strength and plausibility to it. The 
suddenness with which the news of these commitments was thrust on 
the people has not removed the confusion in their minds, and as the 
year closed a mood of sullen despair appeared to have settled over 
India. Instead of being directed against the seat of the disease which 
was the policy of the British Administration, the mind of the people 
appeared to be distracted by suspicion of one another's bona fides, by 
resentment with the leadership of Nationalist India as represented in 
the Indian National Congress with Gandhiji as its guide and philoso- 
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pher. Of course, there were public men and publicists who never let 
momentry failure to lose their sense of the reality of politics ia 
India, of the evil of the influence of the ruling bureaucracy in 
encouraging and spreading dissensions amongst India’s millions. Dr. 
Syama Prosad Moiherjee tried to recall his people to this inescapable 
fact when in course of this speech ha exposed the hypocrisy of 
British administrators • calling for a settlement among Indiana as a 
pre-condition of their resigning their “trust” in India. 

“Separate electorate baaed on caste and religion has been the gift of Brltl^ 
diplomacy in India. Having itself sown seeds of diernption which have grown- now 
into the moostrous demand of Pakistan, the British Govemment with apparent 
innoeence asks for united commnnal front as a condition precedent to fuller 
political powers.’’ 

This is the un-ending argument between India and Britain that can 
have finis written to it only when India attains political freedom and 
Britain facilitates the process by pulling down with her 
The ininaritleB own bands all the obstacles her administrators have 

In India placed in the way. It would be foolish to ignore the 

fact that in the heart of India's society there are ele¬ 
ments that have nursed separatist conceits and ambitions, seeking for 
opportunities to insert their claims even if this selfishness meant the 
postponement of the arrival of democracy and freedom. The alien State 
has allowed these to live under its patronage to be used for the defence 
of its particular interests and directed against the common interests of 
India. The majority of our politicians and publicists have been contest 
to ignore the existence of these disrupting tendencies ; many of them were 
ignoraoLof the presence in the minds of their neighbours of thoughts 
and ideas that were detrimental to the general good. The alien admini¬ 
strators were driven by the law of their being to find out these centres 
of narrowness, to keep watch over these and to encourage or discourage 
these as it suited their policy. No country in the world can be or are 
free from these elements of disruption ; in the heart of every society 
lurk narrowness of vision, smallneBS of mind, selfishness of individual or 
group desires and ambitions. It -is the duty of the ruling authorities one 
in spirit with tho people, one in the (inception of interests, to control 
and guide the people, to educate them by precept and practice out of such 
narrownesses. But the State in. India as we have it today, being alien to 
the spirit of the people and alien to their interests, has never felt it to be 
its duty to work for the weakening of the elements of separatism. On 
the other hand, it has done its best and worst to encourage these, to 
let these gather strength by direct help. The majority of us appear to 
have had no idea of their number and variety, and of the many shapes they 
assume. And because of this ignorance we are complacent with regard 
to the threat that they hold to the peace of the country and to its progress. 
In our ignoranace we think that as these are minorities, their claims should 
be met as these are met in other countries This done, we dismiss the 
difficulties created by them as due either to some original sin in our 
society or to the policy of the State. We have a certain feeling that 
if we had cared to devote attention to the problem as its importance 
deserved we would have been startled to find that minoritieB are so many 
in India and their claims ar6 so contradictory that when we have done 
separately with each cne of them, hardly an India remain#. In the 
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aDgoieh of bis heart GaDdhijf had once \ 7 ritt 8 n of this psoaliar pheno* 
menon in the pages of bis weekly, the Harijan- The article was entitled 
—"The Fiction of Majority". A small extract from it will illustrate the 
point. Ha asked— 

“Aod ffbo are tbs minorities T They are reiictoas, political, and social: thus 
MusaalmBDS (reiigioasi; Depressed Oiasses^ (social); Liberals (political); Princes 
(social), Brahmins (social); Non-Brahmius (social); Liugayatsi social); Sikhs (smirI f) ; 
ObYistiana—Protestants and Catboiies (religious): Jaios (social t); Zemindars 
(political?). I have a letter from the Secretary of the All-India 8b ia Conference 

registering thur claim for separate existence.t bare drawn no fanciful picture of 

the tniuDrities. It is true to life. The Congress has been obliged to deal with every 
one of the groups I have mentioned. My list la not exhaustive. It ia illustrative. 
It can be increased ad libitum". 

Gandhiji bad at one time regarded claims made by the Muslim 
League and the vivisection of the country that these would lead to as 
'‘sin". The gathering momentum of communal frenzy 
The position la appears to have worked a change in his opinion in this 
th« PoBjab matter. Otherwise he could not have endorsed the Raja- 
gopalachari formula. But this has not brought agree¬ 
ment in the country. The Hindu Mahasabha and institutions with 
kindred purpose have been bitter in criticism; more so are the many 
organisations amongst the Sikhs. An a!l-Party Hindu Gonferenoe was 
hdd at Lahore on August 13, 1944. All shades of political opinion 
amongst the Hindus of the Punjab were rapresouted at it. The proceed¬ 
ings of the Conference appear to suggest that the participants did not 
trouble themselves about the principle or principles involved in the 
issues raised by the Muslim League demands. They were concerned with 
the shape of things to be in the area that is known today as the 
Punjab. Lala Brij Lai, Secretary of the Hindu Vigilant Board, gave a 
picture of it at this Conference. In terms of economic life the division 
of the Province on the basis of religion can be understood when we 
realise that 1? districts will have a Muslim majority, 12 a Hindu-Sikb 
majority. More of the canal irrigated land would pass into the former. 
The total of such land was 1,14,57,098 acres : the 17 districts contain 
88,80,746 acres ; only 25 25,052 remaining for the 12 districts in eastern 
Punjab. The whole of the Multan and Bawalpindi Divisions end the 
Lahore Division except the district of Amritsar will go into the scheme 
of the new State. On the basis of population the picture will be as 
follows : Of the total population of the Punjab—2,84,18,819—1,62,17,242 
are Muslims, 84,44,176 are Hindus and 37,57,401 Sikhs. In the 17 districts, 
1.23,63,669 will be Muslims, 28,23,276 will be Hindus, and 16,83,953 
Sikhs ; in the 12 districts 56,20,800 will be Hindus, 38,53,593 will be 
Muslims aud 20,73,546 will be Sikhs. 

These figures show that the position of the Sikhs becomes worse 
under the Jinnah schema of partition. They are a minority in the 17 
districts: they will bo a minority in the 12 districts 
The Sikh Ravolt also. This bifurcation of their strength -by the Jinnah 
scheme or by the Bajagopalachari formula is a possibility 
against which almost all sections of the Sikh community have risen in 
revolt. In the .411-Parties Sikh Conference held at Amritsar on August 22, 
1945, their opposition was voiced forth in no uncertain language. Sardar 
Mohan Singh, Jathedar of Akbal Takhat Sahib, "the most authoritative" 
the gealp of ppmmupity life amongst the Sikhs from where "orders'’ 
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ooold be issnea to them, presided over the Conference, The 6rsfc resolution 
condemned the Rajagopalachari formula and its endorsement by Gandhiji. 
By another resolution, the demand for a Sikh State with Amritsar, their holy 
city as its capital, to be carded out in the centre of the Punjab was put 
forth, if the Jinnah scheme of a separate Muslim State or States were con¬ 
ceded, The Central Akali Dal, an organization that nnder the leadership 
of Baba Kharak Singh was invariably opposed to the Akali Party of 
Master Tara Singh which had organised the Amritsar Conference, was no 
lass against the Bajagopalacbari formula, and at a Conference held at 
Lahore it determined to oppose the Jinnah plan. A conference of the Sikh 
Communist Party held about a month later at Lahore expressed confi¬ 
dence in Gandhiji's leadership in his attempts to solve the 
Hindu-Muslitn dififerenees. But their being a party in the formative stage 
did not appear to have had any weight in their community's counsels. 
And the Sikh position appeared to be one of bitterness by what may 
be characterized as betrayal by Gandhiji just as more than three years 
ago. during Sir Stafford Cripps’ Mission { March-April, 1942), they had 
felt towards British policy. In course of a "Draft Declaration” issued in 
the name of a Sikh All-Parties Committee the feeling of outrage to naoral 
prestige and injury to material interests had been expressed in the following 
words : 


“Ever since the British advent our community has fought for England in 
every battle-field of the Empire and this is our reward that our position in the 
Punjab which England promised to hold in trust, and in which we occupied a 
predominant position, has been finally liquidated.” 


the 


Gandhiji’s 
country to 


Their scheme of 
division ot the 
Panfab 


the Punjab 
their desire 
the present 


acceptance of Mr. Jinnah's demand for the division of 
accommodate bis State or States where the Muslims 
would be in a majority has revived in their minds 
their idea of a separate State for the Sikhs. 
To Sir Stafford Cripps they were reported to have 
presented a scheme for the division or redistribution of 
districts with a view to mate it possible for them to have 
fulfilled and their fears removed. In that scheme they recalled 
generation to the fact that "the Punjab proper extended 
up to the banks of the Jhelum”, that it was Maharaja Eanjit Singh that 
added the trans-Jhelum area, the districts of Jhang and Multan, which 
by their heavy concentration of Muslim population contributed towards 
making the Muslims the majority community that they are today in 
the Punjab. This history of a hundred years back appears to Suggest 
that in the Sikh scheme the two districts would have no place in the 
Punjab of the future. To fully understand the trend of their mind 
the following from their memorandum to Sir Stafford Cripps is reveal¬ 
ing. It shows that as a reaction to Mr, Jinnah’s disruptionist tactics, 
the Sikh could go one better. They were for a State in India, India, 
one, whole and indivisible. But if Mr. Jinnah is allowed to have bis 
way, the Panlh, the Sikh religious-nation, must be secure in the 
possession of its own State. Something more they proposed in their 
Memorandum. With the elimination of .the Jhang and Multan districts 
from the Punjab the Muslim position in the Province from the Jhelum to 
Delhi would be that of a minority. Muslims 82,88,000 ; Sikhs, Hindus 
and others—93,48.000. From the boundary of Delhi to the river Bavi, 
the position would be the same. Muslims —45,05,000; Sikhs, Hindus and 
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others—76,46,000. If the population of the Sikh States of Patiala, 
Nabba, Jhind, Kapurthala and Faridkote—26,00,000—are added to these 
the ratio of the Muslim population is farther reduced, they being only 
20 per cent in these States. 

The fcbots stated above and the claims built thereon by the Sikh leaders 
would require the re-drawing of the map not only of the Punjab but 
of every Province in India. To persuade the people 
eansM accept such a major operation in the body politic, 

own logic ihe Mnslim Leagud iHsliticiane have neither the vision 
nor the sense of reality. They expect to be allowed 
to walk away with areas that have a majority of Hindus and Sikhs as 
the case may be on the plea that in the British-constituted Provinces there 
are some where they happen to be in a majority. They pretend not 
to xinderstand that as they do not desire to be in a Federal State 
where the Muslims will happen to be in a minority, so may Hindus, 
Sikhs and others object to live in a State or States where the MusUoib 
vdll happen to be in a majority. They have no reasoned reply to this 
contention of the Sikhs and Hindus in the Punjab, of the Hindus in 
Bengal, of the 27 to 30 per cent of the Hindus in Bind. This 
particular scheme has proved that tbe difiGcuIties inherent in the consti¬ 
tution of States in India on the basis of religion opens ont possi¬ 
bilities of division of the country that even the Muslim League 
enthusiasts have begun to jibe at. This is the reason why Mr. Jinnah 
tried to dismiss the Bajagopalaohari formula as a caricature of their 
Lahore resolution. Bvidently the League leaders and their immediate 
followers were not prepared that vast areas should be taken out of 
the Punjab and Bengal leaving their ‘Pakistan" States in tbe North- 
Western and North-Eastern “Zones" of India such truncated affairs. 
They appeared to have got more perturbed as the various schools of thought 
and political parties began to analyse the implications of tbe League 
resolution. 

Of these the Communist Party in India appear to have tried to 
build up a scheme inspired by the example and experiences of the 
Bolshevik Party o! Bussia whose leaders captured political 
ComnanUt power in the country and organized the Union of Soviet 

■olation Socialist Bcpublics, U. B. S. B., as it is more popularly 

known. The doctrine of nationality was deSned and 
amplified, and each unit of the many nationalities was secured its au¬ 
tonomy, although these were inhabiting the Union from the Baltic Sea to 
tbe Pacific Ocean, occupying almost half the eastern part of tbe continent of 
Europe and the whole of the northern half of Asia. A geography of 
the Soviet Union can give us the following information. 

"'Tbe TJ. S. 8. R. first came to consist of seven Constituent ‘Union Republic*’ 
They were Bussia, White Russia, Ckraine, Turkmenistan, Tajikistan, Ulbekistan 
and a Transcaucasian Federated Soviet Socialist Kepnblic, comprising of Armenia, 
Georgia, and AJerbaijan, three ‘Autonorooua Soviet Bocialist Bepiiblies, The Anlo- 
nomous'Eeptibtice were altogether sixteen in number, and tbe National Regions 
seventeen. Within tbe seven Union Bepubties were other divitiona, Antonomous 
Areas and National Dietriete," 

This quotation does not, however, indicate the complexities of the 
problem that the Soviet Union has attempted to solve. The Soviet experi- 

9 
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menti being only of a period of about 30 years, yve can 
SoTtet Union and only hope that it has solved for as long a time as is 
lu experience humanly possibla the intractable problems raised by 

diversities of race, colour, religion, culture and economio 
ineaualities—the few mental and material explosives that have been dis¬ 
rupting and re-making human society since immemorial times. We sum¬ 
marize from an article by an Indian author, Dr. Badha Kumud Mukherjee, 
Head of the Department of History in the TJDiversity of Lucknow, the 
relevant facts and ideas of this experiment which will enable our readers to 
get a background of their own problem as it has been disturbing all their 
conceptions of democracy and the norms and forms of State life. The U. S. 
S. B. has began its life with the declaration which in the words of the 
present leader of the Communist Party in Bussia, M. Stalin, may be expressed 
as: “The Soviet State is a multi-national State.” It comprised a popula¬ 
tion that was nearer 200 millions than 170 ; it has 180 different nationalities, 
157 languages, 11 National Bepublics and 22 Autonomous Bepublics. The 
Union, the Federation, that we have at present has grown by degrees and 
stages into its “present status as an integral State", beginning with 
“eleven National Eepnblics" called the “Constituent Union Bepublics.” 
These came together as “Sovereign States with the full rights of sovereign¬ 
ty retained by each jealously and intact”—including the important right 
to secede. This right is not, however, allowed as “a general right*'to the 
other States of the Union. It is not granted to any of the 22 Antonomous 
Bepublics nor to any of the numerous other antonomous formations — 
Provinces, National Circuits, National Districts and other racial groups. 
Even as regards this right Dr. Mukherjee quoted from Stalin’s address 
on the new Soviet constitution made on November 14, 1936, indicating 
the limiting factors. The following excerpts are relevant to the issue with 
which our minds are being troubled since the Lahore resolution of tbs 
Muslim League (1940) and the Declaration of the Churchill Government 
made through Sir Stafford Cripps in March, 1942. 

*.....there is not a single Bepublie in the U. S. S. B. that wants to secede 

from the U. S. S. B.” 

*'...none of our Bepublics wonld aetuallj raise the question of seceding 

from the U. S. S. B.’’ 

Particular areas “are surrounded on all sides by Soviet Bepublics and Begioss; 
they have nowhere to go if they secede from the U. 8.8. E.” 

''...the nationality which gives name to a given Soviet Republic must con. 

stitnte a more or less compact majority within that Bepublie" to be able to assert the 
right to secede. 

.the Bepnblic must have hot too small a population because it would be 

wrong to assume that a small Soviet Bepublie with a very small population and a 
small army can hope to maintain an independent State-existence." 

This realistic approach to the many complexities inherent in their 
Lahore resolution, the League leaders have never shown any inolination 
u . t 1 ^ follow and profit by. Dr. Mukherjee quotes from Stalin's 
**lM^ha ^virt ** (Struggle) an elucidation of “three groups of 

^ Union ciroum stances which render the amalgamation of the 

Soviet Bepublics into a single confederate State inevitable,” 
It is a long quotation, but its importance deserves its re-print. 

“.y........ the meagieDesa of economic resources remaining at the dtsposal of the 

Republic after years of war obliges us to combine these meagre resonrees so as to 
employ them more rationallv." 

“........the historically determined natural division of labour, the economio 
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dlTiBioD of Uboar, betirees tha tuIoob Regions and Eapnblics of oar Federstioa” 
osBDot ba ignored. 

"For iniUnce, the North supplied the South sod East with textiles; the South 
sod East supply the North with cotton, fuel and so forth, llte dmsion of labour 
thus MtablUhed between tite regions cannot be eliminated by a 
Bteoka of tha pen: it has been created hisk^ticaily by the whole 
eourae of aconomio derelopment of the Federation. And tbia 
diTtsion of labour which renders the full development of indiTidual 
Regions impossible so long as the Republics lead separate exist* 
ance, is obtigiog our Republics to knit themselves into a siogle economic unit. 
Thirdly, there is the fact that the principal means of commanication In the Federa¬ 
tion which are the nerve and backbone of any possible Uulon, constitute a single 
system. It goes without ssying that the means of communication cannot be left in 
a divided Bute in the bauds of, and subordinate U>, the interests of the individual 
Republics ; for that would convert tbs main nerve of economio life—^Transfmrt—into 
a conglomeration of separate parts utilized without regard to a plan. This cireum- 
stance also induces the Republics to favour amalgamation into a single State. 
Fiually there is the mesgieneas of our Soaucial letources. 

These quotations indioata the material causes that have forced 
Soviet leadership to build up a centralized State over an area that covers 
almost half of Euro-Asia. But men and 

"Cultura! autonomy women do not live by bread alone. They require 
of comraunities mental food that is supplied by inherited traditions, 
vital matters that fall under one or other of tha 
categories—Race, Beligion and Emngnage. In the Soviet State the men 
and women of the many races and creeds, speaking 157 different languages, 
find satisfaction and self-respsot under the scheme of "The Cultural 
Autonomy of Oommnnlties’’, to nse Stalin's expressive words. It secures to 
them 

"...their Native Schtmls, Oourta, Administration and Governmeut bodina 

recruit^ principally from among the nativa peoples. Such an autonomy ia Incon¬ 
ceivable without the widespread organisatiOD of local schools, without the creation of 
courts, admiuistralive bodies, organs of Government etc., recruited from among 
people acquainted with the life and language of the population. But to conduct the 
schools, the courts, the administration and organs of Govenmient in the native 
language means precisely patting Soviet autonomy into practice.”—(Stalin’s Kampf, 
P. 195). 

Staling preseuljaldon of the case, as in the above extract, has to 
ba filled up with more intimate details. Br. Mukherjee supplies these 
niastratfng this follows : Evfflry community will be entitled to the 
‘'autoiiom;*’ for preservation and promotion of those manners, cnstoms 
the Bolution ot or personal laws which give expression to its racial 

India's problem individuality. Similarly, it goes without saying that 
every community will be free to cultivate and foster its own language 
and mother tongue which must be used as tha medium of instruction for its 
children. The r^igious protection of a community is an established right 
in every oivilized state. The problem of religious protection ia not con* 
fined to communities. It is as much needed within a community by its 
different sects. The larger a community the greater will be its internal 
differences in regard to religious views, giving rise to different schools of 
dewtrines and sects, based on different practices calling for tbeir protect¬ 
ion. The Muslim League brief would have bad a more responsive 
bearing if it had been prepared with an eye to the totality of Indian life 
characterized by many differences end diversitira that have got to be 
reconciled by respect and consideration shown to every one of these. As 
it is, the Indian world is being treated to an exhibition of narrowness is 
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tbs League demand, unconcerned with bow it can be fit into the general 
ecbeme of ihinge. The Oommonist Party of India baa not also tried 
to show a way in this line. It bas contented itself with propagandising 
its slogan—Congress and League Unite—with a yiew to presenting a 
‘united front* against British imperialism. It baa asked tbe Congress 
to recognize that ‘‘Pakistan” represents the freedom urge of the Indian 
Mnslims ; it appears to be dimly aware that there are inaumerabla 
communities, classes, tribes and groups in India's continental space that 
are disturbed by the same “urge”, and that they have been trying to give 
voice to it and will in the fullness of time do so in as fnll-throated a manner 
as the Muslims have been afforded tbe opportunity by British policy* The 
Party has not indicated how these units will be held together if the Mnslim 
League is to have its way. 

British administrators may appear to feel that one dissident voice 
has been enough to bait India’s progress towards the full development 
of democratic freedom in India. The more narrow-visioned among them 
may rest satisfied with this work. But the more far-seeing have seen 
to it that there shonid be other dissidents kept in reserve to be thrust into 
view as occasion required. Wa have quoted from Gandhiji’s article the 
number and nature of the minority interests that are clamant for 
recognition as separate and autonomous units in India’s social and 
constitutional system. The list is illustrative as Gandhiji has said; 

^ make It exhaustive a few hundred names will 
tratoTB to find a place in it, making a jig-saw maze of 

retpoDBlbility the Indian Scene. British administrators, so far as we 
can understand their policy, are not prepared to take 
a hand in the solving of this difficult problem of inter-communal or inter¬ 
group relations in India, This attitude shows that they have remained 
both in spirit and in action alien to India; by making the “commn- 
nal problem” a concern of the subject population alone to wrangle about 
and fight around in which they proposed to maintain an aloof atti¬ 
tude of insincere disinterestedness, they but add to the bitterness of the 
controversy between India and Britain, strengthening the suspicion of 
their bonafide in Indian affairs and making it as wide as the whole 
country. Even after six months of Gandhiji's persuasion, Lord Wavell 
bas not found it possible to play a more helpful hand than his 
predecessor in office. In bis letter dated August 15, 1944, His Excellency 
repeated the Linlithgow apologia, the same insistence on conditions that 
would “ensure the fulfilment of their (the Government's) duty to safe¬ 
guard the interests of the racial and religious minorities and the 
depressed classes and their treaty obligations to the Indian States.’* 
Any transitional Government to succeed must be preceded by “agree¬ 
ment in principle.' 


*between Hindns sad Muslims and all important elements as to the method by 
which the new constitution should be framed. The agreement is a matter for Indians 
themselves. {Italics ours). Until the Indian leaders can come closer together than 
they are now, 1 doubt if 1 myself can do anything to help. Let me remind you that 
minority problems are not easy. They are real and can be solved only by mutual 
comxaemue and tolerance.” 

One can start a controversy by asking the question—apart from tbe 
Datura! differences that divide class and community in every country 
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CentrlbnUon ol worM, as these do in India, has not State 

other paftlei to policy in India bad something to do to irritate tfaesa 
the •olotion ol into new shapes, to make these intraotahle to bnman 

the problem reason as those appear to hare done in India ? As 

we do not expect British administrators to own np their responsibility 
in the matter and repent of it, we do not propose to follow it further 
in the present study. We baya seen how Indian pubiio men, 
Gandhijl and Mr. Bajagopalachari for instance, have tried to straighten 
out the tangle twisted ever more by British policy; we have seen 
bow the Communist Party of India have plied their 'prentice hands 
in it, drawing inspiration from the example of their spiritual home, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist -Bepublics. Their acceptance, of the 
Muslim League brief does not appear to have in any way softened 
the rigidity of the attitude of that organization. The "Scheduled 
Castes'* of India, organized in the All-India Depressed Castes Federation, 
under the leadership of Dr. Bbim Hao Amhedkar, a member of 
Lord Wayell's Bxecntlve Council, have not been more helpful than 
imitating the heroics of the League leaders, hurling the thunders that 
have a familiar ring to us. We fully recognize that these castes and 
tribes have reason on their side when they rebel against the social 
disabilities of which they have been victims at the bands of Hindu 
society. We do not know that the State in India now or before has 
ever tried to take this injustice by the neck and wring the life out 
of it. Following other ideas of the duties and functions of the State, 
it had left to society to solve problems like what we know today 
as untouchability and other kindred injustices to be found in Hindu, 
Muslim and Christian communities in India. Saints and sages in 
different parts of India have striven to point out ways through the 
help of spiritual ministration. But they have not been able to break 
through the ideals of social conduct based on the belief in Karma, 
Kismet or pre-destination. And more than sixty or seventy millions are 
there in India who are socially degraded and economically poor. Svery 
community, Hindu, Muslim and Christians, have these outcastes in 
their midst. The Hindus being In the majority have tbrir story of 
social degradation more blazoned forth than of their neighbouriug 
communities. Social reformers since Bam Mohun Boy to Mahatma 
Gandhi have been breaking their heads against the walls that Hindu 
society has raised between man and man, between class and class, 
and tribe and tribe. Bebels like Dr. Amhedkar have rung this shame 
throughout the world. During the last decade or so we have been 
hearing of Momins and Ansars in Muslim society who have grievances 
against their higher classes as deeply felt as any that have been 
uttered by “Scheduled castes” leaders. Hindu and Muslim “outcastes*’ 
have begun to assert their claims to recognition in any scheme of 
political reconstruction that may be undertaken in the country. They 
have come to feel that in the modern world, saintly life and sage 
advice do not influence the seat of authority which has departed from 
society to the State, that it is organized classes or parties that can 
bend the ruling classes to recognize and reform injustices, social, 
economic and political. This is the meaning of the words that Dr. 
Amhedkar uttered when he was addressing his party members of 
Madras on September 24, 1944. It was during this tour that 
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ehalloDged the anthorit? of the Vedas, of the Upanishads, of the Gita 
to act as guides to human conduct: in speeches made during this 
tour he cballeDged the wisdom of social legislators like Mann whose 
polity was held rosponaible for the degradation and shame of millions 
of men and woman who have had the misfortune of being born in 
Hindu society. And it was at this particular meeting that Dr. 
Ambedkar laid down the platform of his party, claiming a place in 
the iuheritsnoe of Swaraj, a share in the "sovereign power*' that 
appeared to be slipping from British hands. 

•i..,.I should like to serves notice upon them that the Swaraj Govern man t 

mull be a Government in which the Hindus, the Muslima and the 8ch»uled Caatea 
will be heira to sovereign iMwer....” 

•'.. ......Wo ihall never allow a Swaraj Government to come into e*iitenceiB 

which "we have no place,in which we have no power. We ihall do anything to 
achieve this object. There wiil be no limit to our sacrifice. There will be no limit 
to the sanotioas that we may nee. 'ibe conatitution muat be a tripartite conetitution, 
a constitution in which the Hiiidne, the Scheduled Oastes and the Mnslima will have 
equal place and equal authority. If yon want freedom you have to accept these terme. 
ll you don’t accept these terms, you wiil not get your freedom. If you don’t get 
freedom the blame will be entirely on your ahoutdeie not on onra. Make no mistake 
about ibis.” 


Those who for years have had experieuce of Jinuah politics do 
not find anything new in the spirit of th^e words. They have 
a certain feeling that these brave words would have 
Ifoii>Party Leaders' no application on the people who have in their hands 
CoBleranee the reins of political power over India. Dr. Ambedkar 
has shown that it iS/ easier to bargain with the 
Indian than with the Britisher. Therefore be and his predecessor in 
parochial polities, Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnab, cannot be expected to 
take part in the struggle for Swaraj; their names will live in history 
as unconsotous instruments of the imperialist policy that thrives on 
dianoity in India- Their strength being derived from British encour¬ 
agement in its initial stages, they can only play the part of obs¬ 
tructionists. During the months under review they have shown that 
they have no more helpful a part to play than this. And between 
British policy of anxious helplessness as exposed by Lord Wavell, and 
the intranaigence of Mr. Jinnah and Dr. Ambedkar, they have managed 
to produce a deadlock in Indian politics out of which there appears 

men catching at any straw the Non- 
forward to ease the situation. Its 
appoint a Committee “to suggest a 
political problems" in India. The 
Committee was to lift the discussion of 
^pe'^tisan level to the scientifio and judicial 


to be no way. Like drowning 
Party Leaders’ Conference leapt 
Standing Committee decided to 
solntioD of the communal and 
“basic conception” of the 
these problems from "she 


level. The Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru is President of this 
organization, and ha was authorized to appoint members of the 
Oommittee and annonuM their names in due course. At a Press 

of htr Md described the genesis of this idea 

As It had secured from Gandhiji promise of oo-operaUon. 

Hnnah consultation with the latter led to Mr. 
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raaonted, and, tbeiefore, did ha refasa to oo-operata in any way with the 
Ck>mmittee sat np by the Non-Party Laadara* Gooferenca ; he appeared to 
treat it as a conapiraoy hatched by the opponents of his polities in tho guise 
of impartiality. Sir Tej appeared to have been prepared for some such 
developmant The Hindu Mahasabha also non-co-operated, as well as 
the Sohednled Castes’ Federation. Still did ha go ahead with his 
plan, and enlists the services of jntiats, economists, men of practical 
affairs who were not bound by any party affiliation. He worked in 
the belief that as the Committee would try to noderstand the views 
of each party, and “act as a sort of Conciliation Boai^ by establishing 
contact with all parties,” the result coold not be one-sided. The 
Committee would be recommending a solution that it thought ’'good.” 
Gandhiji had advised him that the members of the Committee ahonld not 
belong to any political party or shonld not be persons who had committed 
themselves to any particnlar views since the failure of bis talks with 
Mr. Jin nab. The constitution of the Committee since announced hu 
tried to fulfil as far as possible this particular condition. 

The Standing Committea of the Non-Party Leadora* Conference 
did ^so try to foonss pnUio attention on the ways in which the 
British Government have shown its satisfaction with 
existing deadlock in tho country. Its war 
toCOTmnient activities were going ohead with the exploitation of India's 
resources ; vast financial commitments w»e being made 
without submitting these to the scrntiny of the legislature ; important 
deoisions were being made with regard to recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police Service; nulitary officers were being 
employed to many civilian posts thus iutroduoiug a new spirit and 
technique into the administration of the country. In this statement 
issued on December 3 (1944} they made a special appeal to members 
of the Legislatures in the Sec. 93 Proviuoea where Governors ruled 
with tho help of “Advisers"—tho United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, 
Central Provinces & Berar, Madras, and Bombay—to resume their 
duties - and thus put a stop to the "irresponsible and autooratlo rule 
of Governors.” This they oan do by helping to constitute "composite 
ministries wherever possible'’- If the majority parties in the Aesemblies 
felt disinclined to form Ministries, they should observe benevolent 
nentrality if minority parties oonld ooaleacs and form “temporary 
expedient” Ministries. 'Wa do not understand what good these 
Ministries oonld have done to the praple; they could have only 
supplied a facade of i^speotabUity to the irresponsible authority exercised 
by the Governor and the permanent offirialdom. They would have 
enabled Mr. Leopold Amery to propagandize the pretence that there 
were '‘self-goveming” administrations in the ProvinoM of India. 
Bengal had a Ministry when famine struck the people, and 
this Ministry could not do anything more than serve as a screen to 
the doings of the bureaucracy who in fact though not in law held 
the rrins of power. With this criticism we leave this episode. Neither 
Lord Wavdl nor the majority parties in the Assemblies of the 
Provinoes named above could accept the suggestion of the Conference 
of Non-Party Leaders. 

The failure of this intervention on behalf Indo-British amity by 
men who belonged to none of the political purties in India, men who 
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hsiive helped British administration and have been 
Brittib excMe and recognized as conetitating centres of stability and 
**‘*MbUe * sobriety in the oonntry, the failnre of their interven¬ 

tion high-lighted the deep difference that divided the two 
eonntries. The only excuse that the British Government could offer 
was that in the midst of a war of survival they could not think of 
dietracticg their attention and energies to a political controversy in 
which the real oontestants were the different elements that made up 
the Indian popnlation. This excuse the British administrators appeared 
to have raised into a rationalized policy, which they have succeeded 
in making acceptable to world opinion, specially to the opinion of the 
politically-minded people of the United States- They have cleverly 

used their racial and cnltnral affinities with the great republic to put 
acrora this story of Indian disanity and make it the justdffcation for 
the continuance of their irresponsible rule over India. That this 
propaganda is taken with the proverbial pinch of salt by American 
men and women who are in a position to judge matters in the light 
of special knowledge became evident by the controversy raised by the 
Phillips episode. The ontbnrst of feeling occasioned by it makes 
interesting reading, though owing to the Press censorship the Indian 
public did not know of the details of the affair. 

From what appears in the present volume of the Annzial Register 
(P.P, 271-'80) we can piece together the story. Drew Pearson, an 

, American publicist, has made a name for himself 

epUode as a news-hound who can scent out the moat well-pre- 

1948 served of State secrets. On the 6th. July, 1944, appeared 

in the columns of the New York Daily Mirror in its 
“syndicated column’’ entitled ‘‘Washington Merry Go Round” diclosures 
of the causes of the "recall'’ of Mr. William Phillips, special political 
adviser to General Eisenhower, Supreme Commander of the Anglo- 
American forces invading Europe. Drew Pearson suggested 
that Mr. Phillips had offended the British official world by 

ontiwsm of British ^lioy in India in course of a letter to 

President Eoosevdt while he was acting as his Special Representative 
to New Delhi. He is reported to have written this particular in the 
sptiog of 1943, sometime in the middle of May, 1943. To understand 
the significance ^ of this letter, a little background history has to be 
wlated of American intervention in Indian affairs. Since the United 
States got entangled into the war started by Japan, and India became 
an arsenal of the Anglo-American forces and a base of operations 
gainst Japan, the Government and the people of the United Statos 
have got interested m Indian affairs; Indian politics as it reacted to ’ British 
policy and to various international developments became a subject ol 

tacama necessary for them to gat authen- 
ho pictures of the Indian scone, authentic reports of Indian news and views 

thmucS a of 19^2 was sent to go 

of the industries of India to 

^ against Japan 

^6 Pohtical head of the Mission was Colonel Louis JohnsL President 
Itoosevelts first Special Representative to Sew Delhi Hn’waa^ir 

wrecked by the miliUry bureaucracy in India uawiBing to introduj 
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Indian public mca iolo the mysteries o( their profession. Oolonel 
Johnson tried to build a bridge between the powers-that-ba and the 
distrustful Indian politioian. For taking this trouble he was forced to 
pack up and go, evidently at the direction of bis Ohief, the President 
of the United States of America, who could not like the idea of 
rubbing the British imperialist the wrong way. He vanished from 
India as quickly as he had come, and we have been waiting to have 
‘the Johnson version of the Gripps mission” with which he threatened 


the N ew Delhi bureaucrats, civil and military. 

Six or seven months after when the August (l943) Movement 
had bean ruthlassly suppressed and India was "quiet*’. President 
Phmi* ^****®*? Roosevelt sent a man of different calibre and temper, 
* ‘career diplomat’’, as his Personal Bepresantative to 
Personal Delhi. Ho was Mr. William Phillips, who had 


Represeotattve been U. S. A. ambassador to Italy. He was almost 


an Englishman to the manner born. He was about six months in 
India during which he made it his business to contact every leader 
of life in India—public men, publicists, industrialists, financiers, soldiers, 
administrators, and the rulers of Indian States. This enabled him to 
clarify his own ideas about the settlement of the Indian problem. 
He must have sent many an epistle on the subjaot to the President, 
one of which leaked out and created a sensation when Dretv Pearson 


had it published. It appears that following this disolosure, other 
American papers began to feature Mr. Phillips' lettei^. The question 
has been asked—how came there to be so many leakages in the State 
Department which is the repository of all correspondence received 
from all parts of the world from American diplomats and men of 
affairs who oared to intimate to the Department their exporianoes of 
men amd matters with a view to indicate the ways that would serve 


best the particular interests of the ruling classes of the Bepublio ? 
The Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, is reported to have told 
in reply to enquiries from the British Embassy that "Mr. Phillips* 
letter bad leaked out through the Under-Secretary, ^Ir. Sumner Welles." 
This report of Mr.Hull's giving away a subordinate of his is unbelievable. 
British anger with regard to Mr. Phillips* report to bis President was 
caused by two criticisms that reflected on British honour and on the 
loyalty and capacity of the fighting forces recruited in India. These are 
reproduced from the New York JouTtial Amei-icau. 

“AiBumiDg that India is kaown as an important bate of our future operationa 
■gaiest Burma and Japan, it would seem to be of the bigbcit- importance that we 
should have around us a sympathetic India rather than one indifferent and hostile. 
It would appear that we will hare the prime resjiopsibility in the conduct of the war 
against Japan. There is no evidence that the British intend to do more than give 
token BBsistance, ..... 

"At present, the lodisn people are at war only in the legal sense, as for venous 
reasons the British Government declared India to be in conflict without the foimeliiy of 
consulting Indian leaders or the Indian Legislature. Indians feel they hsve no voice 
in the Government and therefore no responsibility in the conduct of the war. They 
feel that they have nothing to fight for, as they are convinced that the piofeiied war 
aims of the United Nations do not apply to them. The British Prime Minister in 
fact has stated that the provisions oi the Atlantic Charter arc not applicable to 
India, and it is not unnatural, therefore, that Indian leaders are beginning to wonder 
whether the Charter is only for the benefit of the white races. 

"ihe present Indian Army is purely mercenary, and only that part of it which 
ia drawn from the martial races has been tii^ in eetual warfare, and these martial 


JO 
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soldiew leprewnt ooly 33 pn caol in tli« Army. Gwer*! Stilweli bai expreiwd oon- 
wrn on the •ftuation and in particular In ragard to the poor morale of Indian 

gttjtnd# of the general publlo towaida the Twr ia even woree. Laiiltude, 
iii<li£rereQc« •nd bitterofiBs have %% arMult of fam^De eonditioDBa ihe grow¬ 

ing high cost ol living and contlnaed political deadlock. "Whila Indi* U brokoQ 
politicaily Into rarioni partiei and groups, ail bare one object in common—eTontual 
Ire^om and lodependeace from Biitiah domination," 

Tha report Bent by Mr. PhillipB to Prasidanb Booaevelt was true 
to India's reaction to the present war. The British Government knew 
it; India's public men and publicists - have given it 
.^wnanojt^jrofo qq inoumerablo occasions; non-British observers, 

go^^ce British observers, have feJt in India’s atmosphere 

the sting of hostility directed against the oause for 
which Britain has been fighting: Tha British hureanoracy bad been 
used to pookatiog suoh oriticism, Mr. Phillips’ report also, even the 
"stronger’’ ones that ha was known to have sent to White House, 
Washington. Bat when the mildest of them got published in the 
Amaricau Press, and the “Personal BapressntatiTa” of the leader of the 
United Nations was found dealing out “anti-British" opinions, and an 
Undar-Seoretary of Foreign Affairs in Mr. Boosev It s Administration 
was found facilitating their publication in the Press, the i a it ter oould 
not he BO lightly treated. And the British bureaucracy both at Kew 
Delhi and at London reacted violently against the exposure before all 
tha world by tha hands of a near-Boglishman and the roprasentatlve 
of the greatest Anglo-Saxon Power, Drew Pearson made a oolourfui 
story of it. 

“In London Mr. Obuiohill sod Mr. Eden {Foreign Minister) pul the beat on on 
the United Steles Arobasaador, Mr. John Winant, and bad that official ask Mr 



D^pArtmQDt lh«t Mr. FhlUipi w*b persona non grata ia Loodoa. obBeiviiie t India Is 
more Important than a thousand Phillips." « . vurgt».uB . luaia la 

The British Ambassador Lord Halifax emphatically denied that 
Mr. Phillips had been recalled at London’s request from his assignment 
Blr Olat Caroe'e General Eieen^wer's special political adviser; a 
cable to India apoksBiaan of the British Embassy said in answer to 

oHIee an enquiry made in the Senate that it was not true 

that the British Government had described Mr. Phillins 
confusion of these denials, Senatra 
Ohandler of Kantuoky made public a telegram on September J 1944 

been Bent by Sir Olaf Oaroe, Secretary to the 
External Department of the Government of India, informine th« 

J^bilUps oould not expect to be welcomed 
-”1 language’: its presence in Senator Chandler’s 

LvfnJ ^““'Pbered, showed that the U. S. A. State Department had its 

"If. tal .ooi^l, u„. a. Briu.b Embu., ,bo.ld b. ..ppoxted I, o..r,tog 
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tb» mettci laither with Uie 6Uta DepulmeDt. We are doing onr best to preyeot the 
entry ol newspaper! or letters, carrying the text of Mr. PearsoB’s article (first 
pubiisbed on July 25, 1944). We understand that the designation of Mr. Phillips is 
still the Fretideni’e personaV representative to India. Whether or not he was 
eoDneet»l in any with the leakage of the views be has stated, it would make it im¬ 
possible for us to do other than regard him as persona non grata, and we eould not 
receive him. Hii views are not wbat we are entitled to expect from a professedly 
friendly envoy. The Viceroy has seen this telegram,” 

Thus ended a controversy between British and American official¬ 
dom. The former had its way—Mr. Phillips did not return to India, 
and the resolution moved in the House of Eepresent- 
^**ln”ulA & ** atives by the Eopublican member Colvin Johnson that 
British Einptrs British Minister at Washington, Sir Eonald Oampbeil, 

and the Government of India's Agent-General in the 
United States, Sir Girija Sankar Bajpai, should he declared p>rtotia 
non grata to the Government of the United States was not pressed 
home or enoouraged by the Roosevelt Administration. Why the 
officialdom of the U. S. A. bowed before the storm of anger of their 
opposite number in Britain, we do not know. But the episode was 
taken as an opportunity by the British Press to lecture their Anglo-Saxon 
brothers on the other side of the Atlantic on the beam in their eyes, repre¬ 
sented by the Negro problem, on their ''colour prejudice" which carried 
the implication of the superiority of the white-pigmented men 

and women over those of other colours. But we in India 
who have had for about two hundred years experience of the conceit 
of white colour in the life and conduct of the British personnel of 
the civil and military administration can but be amused spectators of this 
friendly debate between the two white peoples. During the months the 
events and developments of which wo have been discussing in this 
study, this conceit of the white-coloured in a country belonging to 

the British Commonwealth was again brought home to ns. About a 
quarter million of men and women of Indian birth happen to live 
in the Union of South Africa. How the ancestors of the majority 
of these people came to be in this land beyond the Indian Ocean 
has a history of a hundred years only. When in the middle ol 
the 19th century, sugar, tea and other crops, requiring careful tillage, 
began to be cultivated in Natal, the planters, mostly British, found 
the indigenous field labourers inefficient for those plantations On their 
first attempt to secure labourers from India they were refused by the 
Government in India. Other countries were approached with the 

same failure. At last under pressure from the London Government 
the Government in India agreed to send Indian labourers to South 
Africa. The first batch of indentured labourers reached Natal in 
1860. Their salary was Be. 7 a month, food, shelter and medical 

attention being provided. After the terms of 3 years {later extended 

to 5 years ), the labourers could be re-indentured, could become free 
settlers in &uth Africa with a plot of land or could return to 
India. The majority chose to remain as free settlers in the country, 
though the piece of land was rarely granted, and thus they began 
to compete with labourers of European birth. When in 1893 Natal 
was given responsible Government, the opposition to Indian settlors 
found expression in measures that would discourage Indian settlement 
in Natal. The parliamentary franchise was taken away from 
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them in 1896; the municipal francbiee in 1924. But these could 
not deter the inoreaee of the Indian population m Natal where m 
1913 they out-numbered the Europeans by 6,000. By the Gandhi- 
SmutB agreement of 1914 further Indian emigration to South Africa 
•was strictly limited. But e-?en now the Indian population of this 
State of the Union is only less than 6,000 of the Europeans. 90 per 
cent of them Britishers. Thus it happens that in a Dominion^ of 
Britain discrimination against fellow members of the Empire is 
rampant e'?en today when a war is being fought for democracy and 
the decencies o£ civilized life, for eQuality between man and man, 
between nation and nation. But we know what a hypocrisy it all 
is. And this feeUng found angry expression in the Central Assembly 
at 'New Delhi on November SO (1944) when Dr. Ehare, the Com¬ 
monwealth Eelations member in Lord Waveirs Executive Council, 
moved that the position of Indians in South Africa and East Africa 
be taken into consideration. Dr. Ehare gave it out that all his 
colleagues in the E^outive Council including the Governor-General 
shared "in the fullest measure the indignation smd resentment which 
this exhibition of racialism on the part of a feUow-member of the 
British Commonwealth has created in this country". On behalf of the 


European Party in the Assembly Sir Frederick James met the 
South African contention that the position of Indians in the Union 
was a ' domestio concern'’ with which no outside authority bad any 
right to interfere. As 85 per cent of these were born and bred up 
in Union territory and have but a seutimenal kinship •with India, 
the Prime Minister of South Africa was right in claiming; "Indians 


are our people; they belong here." But this generous declaration is 
vitiated by the (act that these men and women are not granted 
citizenship rights, are put in segregated locations apart from their 
while neighbours, a mark and stigma of inferiority. This discrimina¬ 
tion is in keeping with the policy of the Union that in Church and 
State there cannot be any equality bet-ween the white and the non'-whito. 
The insult implicit in it became rabidly apparent when the Natal 
Piovinoial Council passed a law limiting the right of Indians to hold 
property for residential and business purposes to certain areas only. 
The Government in India has hesitatingly agreed to use the powers 
of the Eociprocity Act, that is, treating the 126 South African whites 
found in India as good or as bad as the quarter million Indians 
are done in South Africa. The demand of the Indian people to 
impose economic sanctions against men and things South African 
found no support from the Government in India, as it would have 
touched on inter-imperial relations, relations between members of the 
British Dominions and the "Dependent’ part of the British Empire 
^ j V °°° Government could not sanction such a family qua«el 
and the Government in India subordinate to it could not do it on its 
own responsibility. This was the meaning of the worda that Dr 
often used during the debate on the grievances of South 

of expressing the helplessness of the Government 

of which he was the spokeematu N^uYernmens 


This study of 
end hero with the 


events during the last six months of 1944 may 
note that the political subjection of India leaves her 
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a prey to iDtaroal diesensions and a viottm to inenUa in 
FallDru o( oor intemationid world. We haye seen how a section of the Mus- 
P“*t lima of India under the guidance of the Muslim League 

has helped to bring about this shame, bow a section 
of the “Scheduled castes'' under the leadership of Dr. Ambedkar 
has been as unhelpful, without contributing any construotive 
suggestion to the removal of the deadlock in politioai developments in the 
country. We know how British policy has created this intransigence 
and how it has been exploiting it for the service of its own parti¬ 
cular interests.' There has been in the heart of Lsdian eociaty 
disequilibrium in matters socio-religious and economic. During the 
six hundred years when _ Muslim Kings ruled over the country 
from Delhi, there were attempts made to reconcile the many diversities in 
thought and conduct that stood in the way of evolving a coherent 
life in the country. The leadership in this noble endeavour was often 
taken up by men who were nos rulers of States. Kings and emperors 
distracted by the details of their administrative duties aud engrossed 
in power politics appeared to have never had any comprehensive idea 
of the problem of social re-organization which the presence of Islam in 
India created. The Kmperor Akbar represented a noble exception who 
failed in his endeavour to build up a synthesis of the many cults and 

creeds that bad their home in India or had sought and found asylum in 

her bosom. We do not believe that be was the first or the last of 
the mediaeval Kings in India who strove towards this great work of 
social integration. The misfortune of India is that we do not know 
the history of the measures that sought to heal up the fissures that 
marked society in India during this period of our country's life. In 
other countries, in Europe for instance, they did use the power of 
State to break down dissenters and non-conformists. This was how 
the Boman Catholic values of life were all but erased from social 
life in Britain, Holland and Germany; this was bow Islam was 

stamped out of Spain. It would be claiming a special kind of good¬ 
ness in Indian humanity if wa are to olaim that in our history no 
such attempt at suppression or modification was ever made, that 

Brahmanism or Buddhism did never try this art or Islam did not 
try it in India. 

But it is also an undeniable fact that in the various altitudes 


of Indian life, high or low, there is a tolerance of differences, an 


Islam la India 


appreciation of different ways of life as leading to its 
supreme goal—the sublimation of human instincts and 


the transformation of human desires—that has struck the 


most 


cynical of the observers of the drama of human history. It is to 
this spirit of India that we can trace the fact that so many diversities 
have survived in her society, have been allowed to survive in India by the 
many conquerors of many races and creeds and colours 
that have had their day of power and glory in the country. 
Historians have told us of this great work. They have also 
told us that the present difficulties in India, social and political, is 
traceable to the other fact that Islam has neither been able to 
submerge the values of life that it found when it first came to India 
nor have the latter been able to absorb it wholly and transform its 
unique characteristics. It is this mutual failore that is responsible for 
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the present controversy that masqaerades under^ the demand for 
separate States made by the Muslim League, claiming to give voice to 
the inmost feelings and deep-seated aspirations of the separate 
‘'nation" that the MasUms are at present and have always been in 
this country. Mr. Mohommed Ali Jinnah loves to bring forward an 
argument to establish hie thesis that Muslima constitute a separate 
"nation'' in India. He asserts that the persistence with which bis 
community has been holding fast to the ’'separate electorate” arrangement 
daring all the mutations of India’s oonstitational history under British 
regime proves that the Muslims in India have always regarded them¬ 
selves as a separate element in the life of this country, they have always 
felt tbemselvea to be distinct and separate from their neighbour. If 
there be any validity in this interpretation of the Muslim mind in 
India, then we are taken back almost to tbe middle of the 19th 
century when one of the minstrels of Muslim renaissance in India, 
Altaf Hossain ’’Hali," had compared his community to "guests who had 
outstayed their welcome" and had lamented that they had left ‘their 
native homes for India”. An Anglo-Indian writer, Theodore Morrison, 
who was for sometimes Principal of the Anglo-Oriental College at 
Aligarh, tbe nnoleus of the Muslim University of today, in his book 
entitled —Imperial Utile in India —opined that the Muslima did not 
regard India as their own country.” And in proof of this opinion he 
quoted the following lines of "Hali” ; 


'Morfling and evening our eyes now behold that which we thought would be 
the end of tbv gracious accepunce.” 

"Qidckly hse thou broken all thy promises and pledges, O India 1 we wew told 
aright that thou wast faitblen.” 

•From every side we bear thee say that the guest is unwelooms who tarries 
long.* 

• V * • » 


Here 

expression. 


we 

It 


Oenetls of 
''Pakistan" Idea 


find Muslim separatism in India at its clearest 
might have represented the mood of the generation after 
the failure of the 1857 revolt; it might be the "song 
of a^ defeated nation.” But the present generation of 
Mnslints have got o'ver that mood of defeatism ; 
and they are speaking of their ‘'homelands” in India 
where they hapi«n to be in a majority. They cannot think of the 
whole of India as their "homeland” ; they cannot get over the feeling 
thattha areas where they are in a minority are as much their homeland as 
of their neighbours of other creeds. The Hindus being more nnconsdously 
than consciously assured of their majority position are not afflicted 
by this mood. India is thrir homeland and holy land. Not so with 
the Muslimg. This IS in the ultimate analysis the seed-plot of the heated 

argument that is loud in Jndia today where a section of tbe Muslims 

a separate State or 

lutl dlir If this m^etation be an approach to truth, then the 
fdnLtt Sr" ^ leaders of thought among Indian Muslims to re- 
^ucate their community into the significance of a new nationalism wherein 
Hindu. Muslim. Christian. Sikb, Parsi will find fulfilment and SisTtheS 
lurelk ?Wra liie-lSpecialiy covtribuUd by Sri 
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The Council of State 

Autumn Session—New Delhi—8th. to 21 st. November 1944 

Abjouenmest Motions Disallowed 

'Die CouDcil of State began its Autuma Session in New Delhi on tiie 
Sth. Norember i944 with Sir Maneckjee Dadabh&sf, the President, in the chair. 

Afier interpellations, the President disallowed two adiouramrnt motions tabled 
by Panrftt N. JCunzru snd Mr. ffo/isaiti Imam to discuss H.MG's share in the 
fitianclsl responsibility for the explosions in Bombay docks in April last. In tl'a 
coiirfe of the debate that preceded tbe President's ruling. Sit Satyendranath Roy, 
War Transport Secretary, said that Uie GoTernment would be prepared to give a 
day for the consideration of the report on the explosions. But the second report 
bad not yet been piibliBbed, and be did not think it would be possible to bare a 
debate before the end of tbe session. The House then adiouined. 

Patmekt Aftee Demobilisation 

9lh. NOVEMBER:—Sir David Devadosi withdrew after discussion his resolu¬ 
tion recoTnniendiog to tbe GoTernor-Geuerai-in-Oounci] tbe desirability of with¬ 
holding one-third of the monthly pay of combatant, non-combataut and other 
serrices, including clerical and menial eervicea, and paying after demobilisation 
such withheld _ amounts in monthly inetalraenta extending orer a period of three 
years. Bir David estimated on the basis of Mr. Gburch'tll’s statement that the war 
with Japan would continue up to the year 194? and that demobilisation would take 
place in 1948. Thereafter, they should have time, say, three years, to adjust them¬ 
selves to tbe condilious in which they found tbemeelvea after demobilisation. 
l>uring these three years, he proposed that the demobilised persons be given some¬ 
thing to Buataio them. Otherwise, Sir David feared, there would be discontent in 
the country, and they might be umvenient material for political agitators. TTie 
Government should, therefore, take steps before it was too late. Me suggested 
payment in monthly instalments because if a lump sum payment was made, there 
was the danger of its being rois-spent, 

Bir Feroz Khan Noon, Defence Member, said that tbe basic pay of tbe Indian 
soldier was recently raised from Ss. 16 to Bs. 18. Tbe extra two rupees was known 
as deferred pay : that is, it was not being received by him now, but would be paid 
at tbe end of the war. In addition, the Government of India were putting aside s 
fund for the common benefit of the demobilised men, which at present amounted 
to Rb. ? crores. When tbe soldier got home, with the money which tbe Govern¬ 
ment give him he could buy himself a wife (laughter) or a bouse or enter into 
a trade. Sir Feroz did not consider it a practicable measure to give a small 
amount of money to the soldier evepy month. If a third of the pay was withheld 
the men would not look upon It as if it was so much monev saved. They would 
regard it as a out in their pay, and future recruitment would be affected. This was, 
therefore, a grave responsibility on the part of tbe Government to take. If any 
soldier wished to save money, he could put hie money in the savings bank account 
or invest it in Defence Savings Oertificatea. To set aside one-third of his pay 
would be disastrous for every low-paid man. You simply could not take away 
Be. 6 from a man who earned Rs. 16. 

Coal Sbortaob 

Mr. ffossaiu Imam next moved a resolution recommending to the Governor- 
General-in-Oouncil '‘to appoint a Committee to enquire into the coal situation and 
report on the means to increase production, including compulso^ amalgametioiis 
or nationalisation, if necessary." Mr. imam referred to the importance of coal 
and asked why Government were not giving any slatielics in regard to coal out¬ 
put. Quoting from official reports published before 1937, Mr, Bossain Imam 
declared that the number of collieries to-day had been reduced. Coal output in 
Raiirgani and Jharia bad fallen from 18.8 to 16.6 million tons. Only 72 out of 
386 collieries bad a raising of more than five thousand tons per month. If this 
was compared with the position in other countries one would be surprised to see 
the number of eoilieriea which were engaged in uuecODOmio production in this 
country. 

Mr. P, N. Sapru said he was in favour of State ownerahip of tbe industry. 
He was against compulsory amalgamations which, he taio, would lead to the 
establishment of monopolufic concerns. Deploring cODditiooa of labour in coal 

11 ' 
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minet Mr, Bipm *aid that the inadequate wages paid was one of the reasons why 
men welcomefl the einplojaient of women underground. As a member of the 
ileallh Surrey Committee he had occasion to visit eoi»b coal mines. Housing 
eondiiions of labour were extremely bad, Auy society allowiog such a state of 
alfRirs to exist deserved to be iiidloted. .. . « .i. 

Pandit H. H. Kutiztu, supporting the resolution, saia that one of the main 
factors respODsible for the low prwiuction of coal was lubnur. Miners were p»ld 
inadequate wages and their inereased earoinga in 19ia were not commensurote 
with lbs inoresBcd cost of living. Miners worked only four or five dnya a wees 
and their monthly earning could not be calculated on their daily earnings. HouBUig 
conditions were bad and medical relief was inadequate. I’andit Kmizru urged that 
mine labour should bo treated as skilled labour. Another reason for the _ low 
prodnetiOD of coal was that be understood some employers were unwilling 
to raise more coal because of the Excess Profits Tax which, they considered, was 
a Isvy on capital. They thought it would he better to explot the mines after ilie 
war. Pandit Kunzru said that the Government should make themselves responsi¬ 
ble for the proper consumption, conservation and production of coal, 'lhat could 
be done by the Government taking over the management of coal mines. 

Sit A. Ramaswatni Mudaliar, Supply Member, agreed that tiiere was room 
lor improvement of lobour conditions in the collieries. He wanted, however, to 
ask the House to consider the pricea which coal fetched n few years ago and to¬ 
day. The Government bsd now fixed the rates for certain quidities of coal from 
Es. 9-8-0 to Eg. lO-O-O per ton as against the average price till 1942 of about 
Ks. 3 per too. The needs of the war bad brought about a ratioiiaUBation of the 
coal indnsti^ and be hoped it would continue even after the war. 

Referriug to the sgTeemeut of the high prices which colliery shares fetched, 
the Supply Member said that in present days it was not an indication of the 
relative prosperity of the trade. People had a lot of money and share values went 
up. In regard to the allegation that production had been slowed down to evade 
E. P. T„ Sir A. Eamnawami Mudaliar said that'lie bad inquired into the matter 
and found no truth in (be allegation. On the contrary production of coal had 
gone up. The Government bad given them certain inducements by way of bonus, 
etc., for stepping up coal production. One of the foremost causes for the low 
production of coal, he explained, was lack of essential equipment. Till recently 
toe purchase of cutters and other equipment was a mailer for private negotiation 
between the colliery ownci* and their agents in the Untied Kingdom. 'I'he Govern¬ 
ment gave them import liceuces, the Supply Msmbet added, but they did not know 
if the colliery owners’ agents io Eiigtsnd were able to get the necessary priority 
riquited there lor the manufacture of the equipment needed and for their ehip- 
ment. When the Government came to know of this they took up the matter in 
December last and made themselves responsible for the import and supply of 
A special officer who had been sent to the United Stales had recently 
n-turned with some of the machinery which included certain special cutters. I'he 
Government bad also reeruiied a certain number of Americans to train Indians 
to UM (bow cutters. Olher kinds of machinery from U. K. and U. 8. A. were 
probably well on their way here. He pointed out lhat some of the collieries bad 
not enough aafety lam^. Government had placed an order and they were 

being despatched by air from the U. E., so that production here should not 
iuHer. duet as fragmentation of agricultural lands bad become a problem, frag- 
collieries also had raised a serious problem. Plans were being consi¬ 
dered for the pr^enlion of fragmentation and the Government were taking Btena 
in this r^arf. The Supply Member maintained lhat by the sieps which the GoU 

further deterior tion of tiie coal position 
fi® * serious calamity. In regard to the publica- 

wiihhdd Mudaliar said it was 

mnnt for reasons which were supposed to be embarrassing to the Govern- 

itopped owing loLurh^reastV tt-tborities thought publication should be 

coal todQsi?^^®Th^rL,f*i considering the various aspecte of the 

measnfM P**®® piihesds. Other control 

colliery was not^ pWuglai^toe Govelnnfe'f tiT’ '®bo«r conditions. If a 

of tol collie?^.*^ ?r‘'the ,!^t-wr S management 

important part in th« t. said, coal would come to play bd 

the new industriea, economy. Its consumption would go op to feed 
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Mr. Imam’s resolution was put to tbe vote and was lost b; 23 rotes to 7, 

« Special Tkibchaia 

BIr. M. A’. Ratal, aftf-r diacussioo, withdrew his raolntion recommending to 
the Goycrnor-Getieral-in-Council that ali special tribunals for the trial of 
oflcncea be forthwith transferred from tho adminietraltre control of departments 
of the Government of India and placed under the administratire control of Bi|th 
Cnurln or at any rate of a neutral departmeot like tbe Legislative Department. 
Mr. Dalai eeid that, according to the principles of Kngliah Jurisprudence it was 
eeaential not only to give a fair trial to a men but to eee that he feels he is getting 
justice. Ordinary coiirtB were subject to a certain amount of twntrol by a higher 
court bnt. Bold Mr. Dalai, special tribunals were not subject to any control. How 
could these tribunals be under the control of departments, he asked, which were 
themselves rMponsible for prosecutions. The Finance Department should not con¬ 
trol the income-tax appellate-tribunals and the War Department should not have 
control over tribunals which beard cases iu the prosecution of which they were 
interested. 

Rights of Tsdians Otekbeas 

Mr. P, N^. Sapru moved a resolniloo recommending to tbe Govemor-General- 
in-Council to take steps to protect and safeguard the rmbts of Indians by bilateral 
agreements between tbe Government of India and the Governmeuta of the Domi¬ 
nions. colonies and protectorates in which Indiana are resident or domiciled and 
to which in future emigration may be permitted by the Government of India. Mr. 
P. N. Saprii expinined wliy India, which aspired for joint leadership of Asia along' 
with China, sboiiid eeinblish diplomatic relations with ail tbe countries mentionca 
in tbe resolution, countries in which Indian nationals lived. ”1 have excluded South 
Africa beeausa speaking for myself. South Afriesns are no better than the 
Japanese or the Germans” declared Mr. Snpru. He continued: *T consider 
General Smuts and Dr. Malan just as bad as Hitler or Mussolini and tbe rest of 
the gang. If we had our way we would bring them to book. Thera is no 
difference between the Germans persecuting llie Jew and South Africana persecut¬ 
ing the Indians. Q'liere is no question of any agreement or uuderstanding with 
the South African, until ha becomes a reasonable creature, until he comes to learn 
thnt the Indian is just like any other humnn being entitled to rights and 
privileges,” {ChCers). The House then adjourned till the 13th, 

INDDSTHIAUSATION OP INDIA 

13th. NOVEMBERThe Council rejected to-day, by 24 votes to 12, Pandit 
H. N. Kvmnt's resolution recommending to the Govenior-General-in-Council to 
appoint an ludusirtal Commission, with a non-officiai Indian chairman and a 
majority of non-ofticial members, ‘’to review tbe existing industrial situation, to 
recommend measures for the fiili nnd rapid industrialisation of tho county with 
tbe oliject of raising the general standard of living of the masses and to indicate the 
lines along which citate-ownership and control of industry should be extended. The 
reeolniion bad been moved by Pandit Kuozru daring the last budget session of tbe 

CoUDCtl. 

Mr. Hossaiv Imam moved an amendment that the proposed Commission 
should devise a scheme for the immediate nationalisation Of ail the key indusitla 
in British India, but later withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. if, N. Dalai said that tbe industrial expansion in India did not favourably 
compare with the proprees made in tha United States, tbe Doited Kingdom, 
Australia and other empire countries during the war. _ Be deplored that tbe Govern¬ 
ment of India bad turned down tbe Indian itiduetrialists’ plea for the starting of 
heavy industries, such as. shipping and aircraft. The Government’s poli^ was such 
that Indian industries suffered, in the importing of consumer goods, Government 
had not ascertnined tbe views of Indian manufacturers. The GovemmeDt appointed 
an all-White Commission to inquire into tho eatahlisliment of a Fertiliser industry 
and more and more foreign experts were Imported. Bucb ’1011008 of tbe Govern- 
ment, Mr. Dalai said, were viewed with apprebensioD in this country. 

Blr. P. JV. Saprii said that planning required much control and regimentation 
of life and only a Government which had ita root in this country and was respon¬ 
sible to the people of this country would be able to csriy it out. On ideological 
grounds, he favoured State control and Stale ownership of industries. However, 
under the existing conditions and without knowing wbat the coniLitutionat future of 
this country would be, he was not prepared to hand over tbe industriea to the 
control of tbe present Government, who would be ameoable to no other partiea 
except to the authority of His Maj^ty’s Qovemme&t, Mr. Bapm urged the need 
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if.. «Aiia«U/ni aI Brnner fiatlstiM of onr own pn^oction »nd. oar own needs, 
T^sboa reviewing CoamiMion to 

■o into the woiking of the ptegent industries »nd to suggest steps for their 


r. XTamkar Mid th*t if Sir Ardchir Dal.l MembeT. Plsnning and 
Deyelopment, was ‘‘free from interference from Whitebal! he woaW help » ^ 
Mtablishaent of basic industries. But so far, the industrtal poli^ of the Govero- 
meat was not enooarsging, He ashed whether the Governnient had tal^ any steps 
for the msnnfactuie of agricnltunl implements and tnctors which were Sadly 
D^ed. Be support^ the resolution. .... . • v 

Mr. BoBtain Jmam said that he wss not specifying what induetrieB sbonld be 
nationalised, bat left it to the proposed Oommtssion to decide, uhe aims ana 
objects of the Poet-war Eeconstroction and Planning Committece were desirable 
aims but bis objection was that toey were not executed. The IpdnstriM pommiltee 
of the Government appeared lo be a private preserve of the indualrislists alone. 
Urging State ownership of indnstries, Mr. Honain Imam said that the Eailwaye, 
Posti and Telegrapba, which were owned and managed by the State had substan¬ 
tially helped the State by eontribnting over Be. 66 crorea, while the CoriHiration 
tax and the £. P. T. of privately managed indnsiTiea in the country bad not totalis 
Be. 50 crorea for the year 1943. ’Ondec the present order, there waa no equitable 
distribution of the nation’s wesith. 

Baja Bahadur Govindlal 8. ^t^'fof said that soon after the last war, an 
Indnstrial Commission was appointed, bat by Oie time the Commission imported, 
other eonntiies were well on the way of industrialisation. Not only for the good 
of the people but in toe inteieats of the Gov^ment also, Mr. Govindiai said, India 
ehonld be induatiialieed. But for the Indian textile industry, war efibrta would 
have been hampered and tbe people in this country woola havs been without 
olotoes. Befeiring to State ownership of industries, Mr. Govindlal said he wss not 
opposed to tbe pnnciple provided the State belonged to Indians and it was amen¬ 
able to Indian inteieits; but that was not toe case at present. 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Member, Planning and Development reitenting Govern¬ 
ment’s intention to foster Industries to the laigest extent possible, said that there 
wu no quesium of Government not being in sympathy with the i^olniion, I'he 
War bad shown np gap in our industriid straetnie, such as lack of certain indus¬ 
trial machinery, mat^ine tools, etc. While he shared general disappointment that 
the industrial progreea of India bad not been on the same scale as tost of Canada, 
Australia and other connlries during the war. he must point out that substantial 
progress had been made daring the war. Tbe Government, be said, were in fullest 
Kcord with the demand that mMsnra should be taken for the complete induetria- 
lisBtion of the country. As to the part which the State ^ould play in the control 
of industries, it wss an important subject, and waa engaging the serious attention 
of Uw Government, it waa not posaiblo, as yet, for the Government to come to 
any decision on tbe rabjeel. The Government might have to take over industries 
which were beyond the resources of privste enterprise, such as, essential industriea 
wbiob might not bs remunerative. The Fertiliser industry waa one such. In 
respect of important basic indnstries, a larger measure of cmntrM would have to be 
Mercian by toe Governmnit in future. In r^ard to protection of industries. Sir 
Ardeshir Dalai rafened to hie previona statement made on the subject in the 
General Policy Committee recently, that It was Government’s intention to liberalise 
proteraon and, in order to avoid delay, to set up a permanent Tarifif Board. 

•‘**’‘^****’' Govrament consulted toe indnetriee concerned before 

to I* »•» “Of Govemment’a intenWon 

to hand over the fertiliser industry to the I, O. I. In any scheme of Indua. 

toe in^atriL^n”*‘*“"^® ooBotiJ would have a full sh^. he Mid. OpSing 

j P^P”*** resorurion. Sir Ardeshir said that 
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S nblicity to die steps tsken by the GoTeroment ia this rei^ard. He hbb sure thst 
ir Ardesbit Datsl rrould do bis very best to press the Goverotnent to industrialise 
the couoty and thus raise the standard of liring of the people. He was primarily 
concerned. Pandit Kanzra eaid, with the actual aohierenenta of the GoreToment and 
not with ibeir intentioDB. He wished 6ir Ardtsbir were in a position to say that 
certains pinna had been completed and their execution would soon start. The first 
report on Planning, Pandit Kunzra eaid, enuuciaUd general principles, but laid 
down DO definite plan in regard to any aspect of ioduatriaiisstioo. 'Jbe Gorero* 
meat did not seem to be proceeding with reasonable despatch. During the last 
eight months, they hsd not proceed^ far beyond the stage reported in tiie first 
report on the progresa of Plaoning. In regard to nationalisation of industries. 
Pandit Eunzru said that he was anxious that certain basic iudustries should be 
controlled by the State. The term ''basic industries” appeared to hare a limited 
meaning, and according to official iuterpretation, it meant those industries connected 
with Drfence. Hie object was wider, and Goverumeut bed shown by their own 
example that they could contiOl and maoega industries. Concluding, Pandit 
Eunzru said that the Industrial Gommissiou would be a better agency lor the 
achievement of the objects in view than the methods suggested by the Government. 

The resolution was put to vote and was declared lost, 24 voting againat and 
12 voting for. The Council then adjourned. 

Debate on Food Posmos 

ISth. NOTEMBBB:—^Initialing the food debate to-day, Mr. S. S. Sen. Director- 
General for Food, declared that tbe last twelve months’ working of the nasic plou 
gave tbe Government the feeling that, at both the Centre and in tbe Provinces, 
they had now a much cl»rcr idea of the minimum needs of Uie deficit areas and 
they could hope that in no area, in future, would they be taken completely by 
surprise unless there were any unforeseen developments or any unpredictable 
natural calamities. Tbe success of any basic plan, Mr. Sen said, such aa the one 
formulated by the Government of India, must cleprly be dependent, very largely, 
OD an adequate system of procurement. Tbe problem of procurement, however, 
was one which was much bigger than mere extraction of grains for export under 
the baric plan. Though a few provinces has aurpluccs of all the major foodgrains, 
ID Other caees a province might be eurpIuB in one foodgraic and deficit in all othere, 
or deficit in one and surplua in all others. Agam, though a province might be 
seif-snffleient on balance, some of ita distiicte might be surplus and otbera again 
deficit, lo that inter-district procurement might be of the utmost inportance to Uiat 
province. The essence of the problem was thus not moving of enppliea from a 
surplus province to deficit areas, but of acquiring from the oultivator tbe maximum 
amount to ba obtained from every part of India, The only completely aatiefactory 
solution of the problem of procurement from the stsodpoint of principle according 
to the Food Grains Policy Committee therefore, was acentrol food-grains mono¬ 
poly, but tbe problems of organiaation and edministration involved were so great, 
that they could not recommend its adoption immediately. During the last twelve 
months, Mr. tien said, the most outstanding feature in the field of procurement 
monopoly bad been tbe st»dy and progressive development of Government mono¬ 
poly both in Britieh India and in the Indian States. MtMt areas had started with 
compaiUvely simple schemes and, aa experience had been gained, had developed 
the at-bemee further and, further towards complete monopoly. Speaking generally, 
the idea of a Government monopoly for procurement of the entire surplus of the 
producer bad taken a firm root in the provinces and States, and the Government 
of India were following tbe policy they bad laid down for themselves and exercising 
a close watch over toe system, i^erring to the problem of storage, Mr, Sen said 
that, apart from the new storage accommodation which had been constructed by 
several provinces on their own initiative, the Food Department had formnlated a 
scheme of construction of storage at various strategic points in the major surplus 
areas with a view to facilitating procurement and enauriog an even flow of rail 
movement throughout toe year. The capital coat was to u advanced on a fifty-fllty 
baaia by the Ftovinces and the Centre. Tbe Government of India had noderUken 
another actaeme of constTaction of storage at the main ports and consuming centres 
for holding a portion of the Central Government Reserve to be built out of the 
wheat imptwta. Xt was expected that about 140000 tons of storage accommodation 
under the scheme would be ready before long. In addition to these new construc¬ 
tions, godowns were also being hired and it was estimated that at certain periods of 
the y^, as much as 800,000 tons of apace would be available for hire. In thia 
conneition, Mr. Sen pointed out the isiotmation in a poster in the ^isa Agri- 
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tons , T»ioea a* o -.stod wManffietent to ieed seren million penOM, 

''"***6D^tbe qnJion o£ JL control Mr. Sen said that the Goeernmeot of India 
bad .Imidy »t up • Price Advisory dommUtee conewting of «Perto who were 
wnitintlyLingiDg the level of prices in different foi^grains under their review. 
The Government of India adhered to the policy that the pncea fixed from time to 
time for the foodgwins should represent a just and reasonable compromise 
betweeD the intetesto of the producers aod the inteteeiB of the cousuinera. 
The queslioB arose as to what was to he done with regard to tboso 
classes of consumer who found the present level of prices beyond their 
reach; to other words, to what extent the Government w^ prepared to pursue 
the question of sutwidy. Mr. Sen ssid that already several -Provincial GovernmentB 
had adopted schemes of subsidy. In Orins, for instance, the scheme of subsidised 
sales was to operation whereby to rural areas famili^ of persons belonging to the 
landless claseesa and in urban arras fsinilies of persons with an income of less 
than £s. 40 jwr month could purchase lice at a retail rate of four end Ihree-quaiier 
teera per rupee. The question of subsidy however wra one of immense complexity, 
and its financial implications fat-reaebing. The whole question was now under 
lb# examination of the department and if necessary, would pursued in an 
Inter-departmental committee consisting of the Economic Adviser and represen¬ 
tatives of the Food, Fioanee. and Education, Health and I..andg Department, 

Mr. Sen observed that Bengal s supplies for 1945 would be determined on the 
tame basis as the supply for other ports of India. The reasonable needs of the 
Government of Ben^l, he said, would be reviewed in the light of ail the relevnnt 
facte and allocations wonld be made, as neceraary, from the stoehs available for 
the purpose. Due regard would ba had to an^ special circumetanGes in .Bengal, 
especislly suoh as might arise from its proximity to the scheme of active operational 
as well as to the special need of other parts of India. 

Bpeakiog on long-term planning, Mr. Ben said that the food problem in the 
country was not one of solution of crisis from day to day only. Even in normal 
times, a large majority of tbe population of this conntry did not have a balanced 
diet, while tbe supply of protective food for children, pregnsnt women and nursing 
mothers of the poorer clssses had always bceu too Inadequate. It had not been 
possible to undertake any iong-range planning so far, as Government bad all their* 
energies eoncentrsted on preventing local shortages and beeping the eoontry going 
»l leaet on Us pre-war consumption levels;.nor did they have, so far, tbe contrd 
over the food distribution msebioery so nraeseary for effecting any permanent 
improvement in the country's food economy. Now that food rarioning had been 
extended to forty-two million persons and was still being extended, and now that 
procurement was approaching a monopoly basis in most of the deficit areas Govern¬ 
ment thought that the lime had come for an aseessment of the requirements on n 
proper iiutritioual Iseis. an examination of the existing supplies and prevailinir food 
habits, particularly in the deficit r^ona, on the basis of Uioee nquiremeitts and 
with special teferenra to the vulnerable classes, and finally the formulation of a 
policy thot would effectively secure for the fwople of the country, at least tn thA 
po8t*war penodv a decent standard of food snppiy. For that pDrpD8& Gov^rnTnpnt 
moposed to appoint immedUtely a Planning ISviser who would a wSme 
working on those problems, collecting and analysing data and formulating 
preliinioaty proposals lor the evolution of a pUnnetUood economy in IndiS ® 

.Rot Baht^ur Srt Narain Jiahta said that he had received m teleeram Gnn, # 1 ,= 
^rels^ of the Collieries’ AasociatioD ramplaining that the collieries were forced 

controlled one ttod " gain ^at toe 

and to eliminate the middleman and tha j poorer consumers 
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the Gregory Committee, he laid that the Committee had made it clear in 1943 
that the Government must procure one and a half miliioa tons of foodstuffs within 
a year. The Government were, however, able to imuort only 800,000 tons. The 
plea pot forward was want of Bhippiug space. The Rni B>ih&dur said that if the 
GoverDineiit bad iRkm care to eliminate ibe import of luxury goods, there should 
have been enough shipping apace available to b>ing the one and a half mitliou 
tons of foodstuffs recommended by the Gregory Commiuee, 

The Maharajiidhiraja of Darbitaiiga referred to the aituation prevailing in 
Nijrth Bihar and j'ariicularly in Darlshanga and Purnea dUtricta and laid that even 
aeimrding lo Government eslimntcs, the rice crop would be below the average in 
these dirttr ots. These were essentially rice-producing and rice-fating regions and 
bad Buff-.-red for went of rain during the last rainy sfasou. Towards the end of the 
acHBOn, however, it rained heavily and many rivers were flooded and the paddy 
crop was severely damaged. Keferriiig to epidemic! in North Bihar the speaker mid 
that be had been told that several patients brought to the hospitai were cured by 
feeding slone. Pleading the causa of the growers, he laid that the Food Member 
bnd cited the steady fall in the prices of rice and wheat as the main proof of the 
succesB of the Governmeut policy, but. be asked, if the Food Member bad taken 
into consideration the plight of the growers who had to provide for the iiecesiiiies 
of life from the produce of their land. He urged the Governmeut to fix minimum 
prices, |nst as they bad fixed maximum prices of principal fuodgrains and profict 
cultivators from the unfair demands of other sectious or the couimunily who Bold 
their goods and services to cultivators. 

The Miiharajknmar of Nnihipur said that the food situation in Bengal was far 
from Batisfaclory, Ha thought Government propaganda only attempted to mtoimise 
ti.e evil. T'lie Proriuce was getting deeper and deeper into the depths of misery in 
the form of economic ruin, deprivation in health, mass destitution and widespread 
depopulation. He could not understand why the Government had ebnaen to sell 
rice at Ra. 16 per msund, while private sellers in the mofuisil were offering it for 
sale at Rs. 10. The MuharajkuniaT said that huge stocks of rice and other food 
commodities were being allowed to rot without being distributed to the needv and 
the hungry at the opportune time. He admitted that some amount of relief bed 
been brought about, but the ruling price of rice was still beyond the reach of a 
very large percentage of people. The quantity of wboat alloweil to each individual, 
be said, was too meagre and “Ata” was, Id moat cases, unfit for human 
ctiiiHumption. 

Pandit Kumru deplored the lack of information on food and urged that the 
Gfiverument should furnish members of the Legislature with a publication giving 
adtqnate informaiioit on the production, procurement anti distribution of ftmd. 7he 
House ought to be informed of the steps taken to im^KiTt more foodgrsins into 
India, whether transport arrangements were satisfactory, whether tbs provinces and 
Bintes were taking steps to popularise wheat and what were the subventiona given 
by the Central Government to the Provinces and the puritoses for which these were 
given. Ill regard to Malahar and Cochin. Fsiidit Ennzru said that no concessina 
was being shown to them in respect of rice. Rice rationa allowed were inadequate, 
and the common man bed to buy food at market rates even though he could not do 
80 at prevailing rates. This brought him to the quMlion of subsidising the poor 
mail's food. Ue knew that the fiuaucial burden would he serious, but the present 
Biate of things wos so unsstisfactory that immediate steps should be taken to 
relieve the sufleringa of the poor people. Pandit Kuiizru romplaincd of the poor 
quality of rations supplied. The foodgrains sold contained an appreciable quantity 
of dust, atones and grit. He referred to an instance in Ajmer where wheat Bold, 
On examinaiion by the D. P. Government Chemical Analyser, was found to contain 
10.7 per cent of dirt. 12.3 per cent of barley and 2.5 per cent of other stuffs. 
Healing with the import of foodgrains. Pandit Kuozru said that greater pressme 
ebouid be brouglit to bear on H. M. G. to send more foodgrains to this country. 

.Sir Jwala Pramd, the Food Member, Intervening explained that already over 
fi'S.OOO tons of foodgrains had been received and a further 95,000 tone were on ihe 
high aeas bound for India. 

Pandit Kttmru oskid why no steps had been taken to approach tho DKRRA 
authorities for importing food-grains to India. The Food Department, Pandit 
Kiinzrn said, was a mote eflleient department to-day than it was a year ago end 
wua eudeavouriog to face the problems in a realistic epirit. But it bad (o go a long 
way yet in order to deal with the problems of productioo, procurement and distri- 
bation more effectively. He welcomed the ides of setting up a Planning BecUon of 
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Pandit ^anzru iftid that jsora jaggery should be prrfuccd sod transport arranga- 
mtnU should be should be taken to populanse wheat in 

toe riS coniumTug Breas. Rafmipg to the aUu.tion in Bengal Pandit Kunzm 
asked why Goeernment was lavishiiig all their attention on that province ? It 
indeed required all aasistance last year, but GovernincDt should noir help the people 
in the South and psrticularly tbMe living in the West COMt. 

Sir Buta Singh complained that large surplnaea of wheat nce ai^gram were 
not immediately purchased and removed from the j *5 

practice the Government of India was unable to fulfil their obligations aiid , they 
failed to take over surpluses. The most noticeable "}“* gram. A 

large quota of gram «aa accepted for export in 1944-45 by the Government of 
India. But necessary dapatcbing instructiona were not sent ana a number of 
province repudiated their quotas, The result was that the entire exportable auxins 
from the province was looted up, resulting in the deterioration of valuable food- 
grain. There was a strong rumour. Sit Buta Singfa said, aod be wantea the ttovern- 
inent of India to deny it, that the Bengal Government was lellmg in the PuDjab 
railway receipts for gram, which the Bengal Government bad stored m the Punjab 
for being taken to that province, at Bs. 7-12. per maund when the nmrtet prum 
of gram in toe PuDjab was about Be. 6-4 per maund on1y<_ Bit Buts Stngh 
referred to the disparity in prices as between neighbouring provinces No™aliy, 
difference in the prices of wheat and rice between the Punjab and the United 
Provinces was a few annas per maund, but, DOW, whereas the prevalent price_ of 
wheat in the Punjab was about Es. 8-4-0 a maund, the pri<m in the United 
Provinces was Es. 3 to Rs. 4 higher. "This situation deprives Ute Punjab grower 
and trader of his legitimate profits and deprives the U, P. consumer of the 
opportunity of getting his requirements at a reduced price.” 

Mr, X’. A. MeaUng (Bengal Obnraber of Commeioe) said that there were three 
main and several subsidiary problems relating to food. They wmw firstly, the 
growto and distribution of enough food of all types to stop starvation ; secondly, 
the prevention of the pendnlum from twinging to the other extreme and prices 
falling below prodnclton cost ; and thirdly, planning for the future of • better diet, 
both quantitative and qualitative, for the masses of the country. The first difficulty 
toat fac^ them was, Mr. Mealing said, the lack of correct figor« and the utter 
unreliabiliiy of the statistics available. Ko business, however small, could ba run 
■ucceerfnlly in the absence of reliable figures of output, cost, market value, sales 
and profit and loss, Ths Government of India had, with the Provincial Govern- 
meots MrfoTce, entered ths biggest business in the country, and he r^etted that 
he could place no reliance whatsoever in their lo-oalled statisiies which they had 
BO far produced. He urged tost Immediate steps should be faken to rectify the 
^ition. Wbh correct stotisties, Mr. Mealing said, it should be possible for a 
definite plan to he evolved, and the co-ordination of the provincea in that plan 
secured. That plau should decide what was, nnder present circumstances, a fair and 
proper price, both to the producer and oonsiiiBer, which should not be allowed to 
Ducluate to ths detriment of one or the other. He said tiiat if Government were 
to set up a special section with wide powers and tdrquate finance for the sole 
purpose of eBeoarsging the supply of milk and milk prodnets, it should be a great 
boon to the people. Speaking on the situation in Bengal, Mr, Mealing said that 
ne dia know that the Ministry and officials in Bengal were honestly doing their 
• * to improve the food situation in the province. No other province, except 
issam, had been so near to or so much affected by the impact of war. Ho asked 
1* oir*j fortunate provinces that had not been through the experience 
01 Bengal Aaaam to have gome sympathy for the two provinces. 

nnnn two-day food debate in the ^uncil ended this after- 

because there were no amendments 
P “ to the forma! Government motion asking the House lo take the 

vaferr^m'IhL'f Sir J. P, Srivattava, Food Bfember 

toaMtem MtSnfluJt rii” and said 

twine to hU to^»SS.n «®*“ •"'5 consumers and Uie Government were 

SI th. -.''t hetweeu the two interests. Sir J. P. Brivastova raid 

that the needs of India had been placed before the Britirii GovefninSt mI the 
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LondoD Food Oonncil with bII the emphasis tiie GoeernmeDt of ladis could com¬ 
mand. Hs thought the future prospects of imports from overseas vers bright. 
Auswering points railed b; Opposition speakers, bo said that torero meat had 
in hand a comprehensive scheme for the provision of storage godowns in order to 
avoid deterioration of foodgraina held in reserve. Aa to the surcharge imposed b; 
the United Provinces Government on the export of mustard oilseeds and oil from 
Province to Beogal, he said that the view of the Provincial Government waa that, 
unlesa the Bengal Government exercised proper control on retail prices, they were 
not justified in asking the United Provinces Government for removing the aitrcbargo. 
The Government of India were, however, discueeing the question with Uia two 
Provincial Governments concerned. On the question of food supplies for Calcutta 
nest year be reiterated bis view that it would not be fair to place the entire burden 
on the Centre. 

Mr. B, R, Sen^ Director-General of Food made a long atatement refuting alle¬ 
gations made in the Assembly last week, that a loss of Bs, 10 lakhs had been 
iucurred aa a result of the Centrd Government purchasing rice from Nepal at a 
price higher than that arranged by the Bengal Cioveroment. He pointed out that 
tlu entire loss in the transaction was not more than Rs. 6 lakhs. The Govern- 
meot of India, he said, stepped in because the Maharaja of Nepal preferred that 
the procurement should be made by au agent of the Central Government rather 
than by an agent of the Governroeut of Bengal, The price paid was not higher 
than the price arranged by the Bengal Government. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Member, Education, Health and lands Department, replied 
to criticiama levelled againat the Grow-More-Food campaign. Giving figatet to 
prove the auecasa of the campaigOp Sir Jogendra Singh said that during the pre¬ 
war period, the acreage under rice in India was 73,8 million acres. After one 
year's campaign, the area rose to 75 million acres and last year, 1913-44, the 
acreage rose to about 30 milions, six and quarter mlllione more than the pre-war 
acreage. The total acreage under all the major food crops for the three pre-war 
years waa about 195 miliiona and as a result of the Grow-more-Food Campaign 
to-day, it was over S{^ 3 miilioo acres, and thus there wee an increase of six per 
cent in land under cultivation. Besides, there were areas in the country for which 
no atatieticB were yet available. Referring to the disparity in production estimate* 
and procurement figures. Sir Jogendra Bingh explained that three-fourth of the 
population lived In villagea and thus the iargeat consuming population should have 
some reserves for their own coosumption. In regard to protective foods, such as 
milk, vegetables and meat. Sir JcHteniirR Singh expluned the many sebemea which 
the Government in co-operation with the Provincial Governments, were now work¬ 
ing. The army was producing its own vegetable requirements. Arrangements had 
been made to procure diesd engines which would be fitted to country craft for 
the quick transport of fish. Government were making ariangem^ta for the Import 
of dairy machinery end had schemes for the production of more milk. He, bow- 
ever, thought it was extreroly unlikely that during war time, Govemroeot would 
be able to meet milk demandi.^ For some years to corns they would have to 
popularise facte. Government, Sir Jogendra Singh added, were attempting to 
procure about 1,700 tractors for the cultivation of reclaimed waste lands. They bad 
assisted the Frovioclat Governments and States in the shape of loans and CTanta 
for the production of more food and bed so far spent over B*. 5^ crorei in this 
regard. Sir Jogendra emphasised that India was in a position to produce all her 
food needs, and the Government had worked out a programme which, if carried out 
in 15 years, promised substantiaily to increase both the cereal and protective food 
to the extent needed to meet the requiiementa of the country. Sir Jogendra Singh 
added toat be did not wish to depend on imports for food. India must pr^uce all 
the food she required within the country itself. He emphasieed the urgent need to 
find industrial employment for at least SO per cent of Ute popniation so that there 
could be a balanced economy. At present there was less than one acre for cultiva¬ 
tion per bead of the population in the country. That land ihould not only feed 
him. but feed bis cattle as well. The urgent need at present was to improve the 
physical and mental health of the people so that they could double the present 
production. He appealed to the Press and the Legislature in India to devote atten- 
liOD to toe problem of education and agrlcnlture and to make constructive ingges- 
tions for the improvement of the standard of living in toe country. Mr. P. N. 
Sapru Bud that stronger measures should be taken against anti-social activities inch 
as profiteering and haardiDg, Government must bring down the prices of alt 
foods wIIMb toe leaoli of the average man. Britain, be said, would not have me- 
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ceededin thii wir bnl for tte. Mod w«fk of her moistw of Food. They had 
TiiioD end foreaight and they plinaed thar countij’i food programme loog before 

President : Yon afueed to eo-oparate here. ■ . to,. * , , 

Mr. SflCTK npikd that they newt taueed to co-operatfc What Ibey refnera 
to do WM to eoH)p«ate on aubordinate leima. So far aa India waa ^neerned abe 
vaa noder "one man mlo" to-day. The Food Member might delode himeelf that 
he controlled the food eituation in India. He knew who controlled it and thm- 
fore for ererything that happened they were entitled to blame the eyetem that 

allowed the "one man rule". . ..... .. -i,- 

Mr. Sapru added that if Government had imported In bmo the one million 
tona of foodgraina and built up the Central reeerve, they conid have dealt with Uie 
hoardera and piofileeri more effectively. Government, be anggeeted, should inspire 
oonBdenee in the agricnltnrist. They should purchase from anrplua provin^a end 
ray a fair price to the cuUivatora and should transport tbe_ grains to deficit ar^ 
at Oovernment's cost. Tb^ should also increase the quantity of rations supplied 
and improve the quality. , „ , 

Mr. Bossain Imam, Leader of the Muslim League Party, referred to the Bengal 
oiUmUy and said that the famine was not God-made but man-made and war-made. 
He expressed delight at Government’e promise of monetary giant. Mentioning the 
destruction of huudreds of toonsands df maands of foodgrains, Mr. Bossain Imam 
asked the Ooreinment to realise that food was not a factory produce, which could 
be ineraaied or decreased by ebiftt. He referred to the iow_ prices in Bengal aud 
warned that if the prices fell below a certain level, production would suffer. Mr. 
Bossain Imam casii^ted the Government for paying more attention to the industrial 

t opulation and the urban popniation as against the agiionltmal populabon. Be 
emaoded that the prices of the article purcbssed by the grower should be brought 
down to the level of those of bis own produce. The Muslim League Party leader 
criticised the U, P. Government's decision to levy a surcharge on mosteid seed end 
stated it was tstndalous for the Government of India to connive at it. He bIki 
mentioned the rising price of vegetable ghee and said that it was beyoud the reach 
of the average oonsumer. The speaker referred to Indm’s cattle-wealth and said 
that India'# cattle population was one-third of the whole world but be felt sorry 
that the quality was poor. He complained that cattle were moved to foreign coun¬ 
tries. In conelnsion, Mr. Hosaatn Imam expressed the view diat he wae not in 
favour of ratiouing in auxins areas. 

RsfntiDg the allegation that in the matlei of purchases of Hepal rice, the 
Government of India brought it at a higher price tbsn had been arrange by the 
Bengal Government, Mr, 8, B, Sen, Hiiectoi-General, Food, made the following 
•tatement; 

In April 1943 the Nepal Gov^ment placed an embargo on the export of rice 
and paddy from their territory ae in view of die difficult rice aitnation in north-east 
India tbay apprehended depletion of their stocka. In October 1943, H, H. the 
Maharaja kindly offered to leleaee 1,00,«X> tons in terms of rice from the 1844 crop. 
Bengal 8 agent, being on the spot, negotiated prices for Uua offer and the Govern¬ 
ment of Keral fixed Be. 6-8 and Be. 12 as minimam for paddy and rice respec- 
Uvely with the condition tha^ the prevailing market rate across the border in Bihar 
w^Buld be fixed if it bappened to be higher than the minimum. It had been alleged 
that the Governirant of India made purchsees at a "higher price tbsn had been 
arranged by the Bengal Government'V lesnlting in, a lose rf Es. 40 lakhs. The 
statement was incorrect and misleading. The Bengal Government’e agent bad not 
arrang^ to purchase at a certain price. He had only bound the Bengal Govern- 
* particnlar minimum end had fnrtner bound them to pay the 

happeied to higher, Aitont the 

wuh 20 toEs. 32permauBd forrice. 

nSwiltoa mSet “d. Nepal being enfiUed to ask for Uie 

was evident that Bengal's agent 

ISnt ?'•“ Government of Inlia'e , 

^verorJmtof therefore imagmMy. Some etocks purchased by ttie 

- V ***“* damaged by exposure to r&ts. It hae been 

iMts» saw” ™?b5“'tt.'ii,srei"5“ 
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waB not fit for coosnmptioD as food. Tlie price of ttieae qaaniitiM would not be 
more than Kb. 40,000. ApprosImateiT another 34,000 maunda ia lema of rice are 
also iDvolred io ench damage, the price of which would be about Kb, 4,60,800. 

_ 61r. J. M. Oibbona said that eren after the war Oovernnent would have to 
continue and probablj expand the contcola which Uie; had already esiabliahed orer 
the production procarcment and distribnlioa of foodgraina. Ha urged Gorernment 
to lake steps for the prevention of adulteration of ' foodstufie, the continuance of 
which would cause Berioue menace to public health. He referred in particular to 
the extent of adulteration of milk end said, “I am horrified at the degree of adul¬ 
teration by diBbooeet tradeia who are sacrificing the health of the people for their 
own gaiDB. Government must pay proper attention to thiB," 

^ Sir N. Gopalasieami Iyengar eaid that there could be no doubt that the food 
ftotitiou tO'day was becoming definitely belter than wbac it had been last year this time. 
However, there was much ground yet to be covered till the ideal of providing the 
people with an adjusts supply of food and an adequate nutritional standard was 
reached. 'J'be achievements of the Food Department eo far were laudable and tbeir 
aebievements had been accompliebed under difficult conditions. Behind the imple¬ 
mentation of their policy. Sir Gopalasxeami said, tbere bad not been moblised that 
amount of popular support which could be had. That was an unfortunate state of 
thinga in this country. Mr. Sen told the House of the attempta made to associate 
public opinion with the Food Department. Association was not enough. What he 
wanted was actual co-operation and untesa other Departments of the Government of 
India co-operated in producing an atmosphere in which the co-operation of a body 
of public workere, who were toe only people who could mobilise public support, was 
given, the large scale food policy of the Government would not yield tne result 
which it might Otherwise do. Go the subject of fixing prices, Bir Gopalasieami tstd 
that prices should be limited to the purchasing power of the people sud within those 
limits the producers should make profits but should not profiteer. He suggested 
that other Provinces and Btates might follow the example of Madras in the collec¬ 
tion of proper statistics. Sir Gopalaewsmi pleaded for giving efiect to Ibe Food- 
grains Policy Committee's report. The food problem must be squarely faced and 
consideration8 of finance-should not deter the Government. Financial puuilaoimity 
or chicken-heartedn^ would be nnforgiveable in a matter of life and death to the 
people. 

Replying to the debate. Sir J. F. Srivasiava, the Food Blember, thanked the 
House for the many suggestioDe the membeis had mads and which would be of 
extreme help to the Food Department. However, many of the points raieed in the 
ddsate were local problems which Biiould have been raised with the respective 
Proviucial Governments, He deplored the tendency, of iptiodueing politics into the 
sacred sphere of food.” ”1 agree,” the Food Member esid, “that ft them was a 
National Government they would have done probably better. But within our limited 
sphere, we are trying to do our best. H the Nationu Government is not here, it te 
not my fault and we must all sgree that in the circumstances we find ounelvet we 
cannot leave the starving man alone.” As to why the Government of India did not 
approach the Doited States and Empire countries direct for their feed imports. Sir 
Jwaia Praead said that they could not do so. India's requirements would be placed 
before the Food Council in London which was the appropriate body which co-ordina¬ 
ted the eurpiueee end demands of the Empire countries. There was a Food Council 
in Washington composed of the United Nations who allocated limited supplies. The 
London Council approached the Washington Oouncil for fcrndgrBins. Beplying to the 
point as to why the Government of India bad not approachro the UNRRA, tire Food 
Member said that the House should bear in mind that the UN RRA had no foodgraina. 
The UNRRA, also would have to go to the Food Council in Washington for its needs. 
India was already getting allocations direct from Washington and she could not 
duplicate ber demands. It might be that India might be able to get some additional 
quantities for areas near Burma and Chittagong due to their nearness to the war area 
and the distress caused in those areas on aecoont of the war but the quantity that 
might be received would be meagre. Dealing with the situation in Bengal, the Food 
Member eaid that Government felt extremely doubtful of their being able to feed 
Calcutta which they did last year. The demand for rice from other parte of India 
especially tbe south, was great. Last year Government undertook to feed Calcutta in 
order to restore confidence but bo did not feel the eame treatment should be accorded 
this year. He wae prepared to consider tbe demands of Calcutta on tbe same bails as 
the demands of other parts of India. Bir-ficaia Prasad explained the steps taken by 
the Government for the proper storage of fpodgraint and its equitable distribution. In 
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Mnnl In Ibefixioicof proiwr pn«e8 he had heard two vietrt expMBsed. 
ttSfwho wmSdariBeiDthe priminthe inlereete o! the S^owere and ottos who 
■ forther lowerin e of the prices, Goveinmen t, howeyer, as in tte case of whea^ 
hid to TSd a minimi price for rice. The price level oJ rice had aot yetcoiw 
down Government «eT6 wfttcbing Ifee tread. Wbeii the P^jce leglater^ ft 
fall GoTOMiBWt would fix a minimum price. The Council at torn stage adjourned. 
Bights of Indiahs Gte^bas 

iBth. NOVEMBER The Conooil diacuBeing noD*offioiai resolutions to-day, 
aereed to Mr. P. N. Sapru’t resolutions recommeidieg to the ^vetnor-GOTerei-in 
Cbnnoil to tata stepe to protect and eaffguard the rights of Indians by bilatwal 
aereements between the Government of India and the GovOTment M me Dom^ 
^ons. Colonies and Protectoratee in which Indians were mident or domicilea ana 
to which, in future, emigration might be permitted by the Government or 


India. 


said that in view of 


Uie 

be 


Pandit E. N, Ktimru, Bupparting the resolution, 
experience gained in Oejlon ana South Africa, His Majesty's Government *uto he 
apS»Aed to permit India’s agents to be appointed in other parts of the Empire 

* **Mr. E, N. Banerjee, Secretary. Commonwealb Belations Department, said that 
effiwts had already been made by the Government of India to bring about bilaterm 
arrangemeuta with countries in the Commonwealth into which our natiouais had 
immigrated. In recent years, agreements bad been negotiated with the Government 
of Burma and toe ^verament of Ceylon. The agreement with Burma encoun* 
tored the atroDgest opposition in this country and remained practically a dead letter 
owing to the Japanese occupation of Burma. In regard to Ceylon, the agreement 
was tttU-bom as the Lower House refased to extend its endorsement, subject to 
which it had been n^otiated. In spite of the late of the previous efforts, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India were still exploring the possibility of freeh agreements with 
those eonntriM—particularly in the light of the close inter-dependence of those 
countries and India, which had been lo vividly and painfully demonstrated by the 
prMent war. 

Mr. Banerjee referred to toe appointment of India’s representatives in South 
Africa, Anstralia, Ceylon and Burma, and said that, whenever favourable oppor- 
tuDities fox a better understandiug presented themselves, the Government of India 
had made toe fnlUet nee of them to coneoUdate our relatione with f^mmonwealth 
communities. The method of improving our relations with Oommonwealth countries 
by entering into bilateral arrangements had, however, its limitations. Efforts uHule 
to estabUsh elmar and direct relations with a number of colonies end protectorates 
which were now under the direct control of His Majesty’s Government had not 
b»n sttcaesaial. Mr. Baneriee said that overtures made by the Government of 
India to appoint Agents or Beptesentatives in toe three Oarribean Colonies, in' Fiji 
and in East Africa had not met with a favourable response so far. Bilateral under- 
■tandlng pre-supposed the existence of a bilateral disposition to enter into such 
understonding. Mr. Sapru’e reason for advocating bilateral agreement, he under- 
etood, was that it was desirable to eQt» into direct relations with those countriM, 
particularly, after they bad attained a wider measure of Belf-govemmeot. ’’Events 
• and our experience do not”, Mr. Banerjee said, "however, justify such optimism 
about toe wtliingness of self-governing unite of toe Commonwealth to enter into 
bilateral agreemento. The House will appreciate my anxiety to avoid any reference 
to toe unpleasant details of this aspect or the history of Indian immigration into 
toe Oommonwealth countries. But, during the last two generations, the position of 
Indians in certain countries has deteriorated in direct proportion to the measure of 
telraovernment attained by them. With increasing powers of self-government, some 
of tone countnes have deprived our nationals domiciled in them of civil righu 
r,T 4 '™*? already enjoyed.” Mr. Banerjee said that be was only drawing 
attention to them to emphasise that biUteial agreements would not be feasible iu 

cettnlries. The Government of India, Me. 
pose'Wy divest themselvee of their moral respon- 
S P“**®"*”*y 1^8 governments 

toUot ^Ito toa propoeal wae in consonance with the 

been puteuiDg, and he assured 
Qoveroment would eximine all hfs suggestions for making a IuIIm 
and more extensive use of the method of bUateral unfewtimtoDg: ^ 
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Mr. P. Sapru, replying to the debate said that QoTemi»ent ahould preu 
upon His Majesty's Government for the appointment of an Indian representative 
in Jamaica. He regretted that Hi* Uajestj’a Government had not agreed to our 
soggestions, but pointed out that it was necessary, in the wider interesis of India 
for her roprcscotativcs to be in tiiose regioue in which her nationale were aetli^ 
and in which she bad interests. Mr. Sapru continued that Indian interest should 
not suffer and her nattonats ahould have due safeguards in the future constitution 
of those countries. Be, however, warned Indiau nationals settled overseas that 
they should eschew inaperiatistio outlook and they shonld not stand in the way of 
attoiomeDt of independence by countries like Malaya, Burma and Ceylon. 

The House agreed to the resolution, 

Aemy Officebb foe Oivih Posts 

Mr. V. V. Kalikkar then moved a resolution recommending to the 'Qover- 
nor-General-in-Couucil to drop the echeme of temporary reinforcement of the civil 
administration bytrausfei of army ofBcecs and to recruit the required personnel for 
civil administration through the agency of the Federal Public Bervice Commission. 
Mr. Kalikkar said that the right type of officers required for the administration 
could be had "from the open market’’ and there was no need to recruit army 
personnel, 

Mr, Conran-Smith, Home Secretary, emphasised that the postings were only 
temporary. They were being posted to the Provincial Governments to hold posts 
where they were most needed and to which their quali6cations were beet suit^ 
The Home Secretary said that there was a clamour from the Bengal Government 
for officers, and those loaned from the army took over duties in the Supply Depart¬ 
ment or the Indian Police service and relieved the regular merabera of the Indian 
Civil Service to go back to their original jobs. .The army needed more officers, and 
it was not correct that they could spare officers. It was only done to meet the 
iniietent demands of the Provincial Oovetumen^. la regard to the selection of 
such officers, Mr. Conran-Smith said that the method of selection was more 
searching and thorough than ordinary recruiting, 

SiV N. Qopalasmami Iyengar said that the Government ehootd hove reernited 
members from the Provincial Services to fill in the posts. The present method of 
recruitment was unfair to the members of the Provincial Services. There were 
enough men in the country who could man the posts for which army men were 
recruited. 

Pandit Kutizru said that he was not agaiust the appointment of Indian 
officers of the army to civilian posts. But as far as possible, candidates for civil 
post must be chosen from among tue civilians, especially at a time when the army 
was not in a position to spare officers. He. however thought, in the present cose, 
Government were only trying to test public opinion. He was afraid that the 
military officers would be permanently add^ to tbe civil cadre and it was an effort, 
to a certain extent, to militarise the administration, 

Mr, JCalikkar, replying to the debate, said that many persons without any 
special qualifications were given emergency comjnisaloDS^ in the army during the 
war and be was against recruiting foe the civil administration men who had not 
the requisite qualifications. 

The Home Becretary, Mr. Conran-Smith, replying to some of the objections 
raised in the course of the debate, emphastsed the temporary nature of the appoint¬ 
ments. He gave the assurance that provincial officers were being used to the fullest 
extent, but Che ability of the Provincial Governments to spare such officers must bo 
taken into account. Mr. Conran-Smich further stated that the officers now recruited 
could not have any superior claims for permanent posts, and they wonid be on 
equal footing with the rest of the officers in the army with requisite educational 
qualificatiouB for competing far the war reserve posts. He said he was distressed 
at the raising of the racial issne. K should not be forgotten that it was part of a 
common effort In the war against a common enemy. 

The House rejected the resolution by 20 to 14 votes. 

Beuef of Distress in Noeth Bihar 

The Government accepted Mr. Srf A^aroin Mahtha's resolntion recommending 
immediate and adequate relief to the people of North Bihar, suffering from 
epidemics and to remove the causes of the recurrence of epidemics after due 
investigation. The mover said that this was the second time daring eleven yean 
that Bihar WM faced wiih a major disaster. Up to the end of the first week of 
August, ho stud, 1,96,000 deaths from epidemics were reported. He complained that 
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til* hid not msde initeWe •rraDRemepte for the tr^tanant of cholera. 

He demanded that num doetore ahonld be reieaaed for lelt^ meaaureB and adequate 

Member for Health, a^pUng the r^olutiOT said that 
be did not wieh to minimiee the diaaeter in Bihar. Cholera, be added, had aasum^ 
Uia form of a rimlent epidemic thia year and the cholera mortality was higher 
than in any year in the past 30 yeera except 1918 a^ 1930, _ He also wfemd to 
tha wave of Malaria in certain parte of the province. “The mam rcBponeibilily for 
meaiuiet to deal with epidemioe." aaid Sir Jogendra Siogh, ‘ rested with the 
Provincial Government. But we had done what we could to agaiat them. Ihe 
difficnity of the Provincial Government, he declared, was me lack of pewonnel. J he 
military authoritiea had given aaeistance by lending 23 army doctors. Sir Jogendra 
Singh dcicribed the relief measur® of the Bihar Government and me asMatanM 
given by the Government of India in rtapect of the aupply of quinine and ant^ 
malaria drug*. He said that cholera could not be eliminated till water-supply and 
sanitation were vastly improved. In thia imnnection, ha referred to the Provincial 
Governmenl’a achem® for tha improvements of the rural water-supply and the 
dninage of wateMogged areas. Sir Jogendra referred to the Shore Committed 
which was inv®tigatiDg the problem of h®lth, and said that housing and sanitation 
were the most importint faetora in wltat''Wae known aa “aocial m^icine” He 
hoped that the Gov®oment, in co-operation wiili the provings, would evolve a 
p^lic health policy thereby eeouring better living eonditiona for the people. 

The lesolutioD was pass^ nnanimontly. The Hon® then adjonmed. 

POSmOH OF ISDUKB IN S. & E. Afsioa 
17th, NOVEMBERThe atruggle for obtaining recognition of _ the rights of 
Indiana as foil citizens would be kept alive and would not atop til] the £oal was 
reached.^ d^ued Mr. J7. hT. £anerje». Secretary, Gommonwealtb Etelationa Depart¬ 
ment, initiating the debate on Sontt Afri® In the Conneil of State to-day. Mr. 
Baneij® expltj'ned that the Government of India had not spared any efforts to 
avoid the aitUBtion that had arisen in South Africa. The Government had thiougb- 
ont mBiatained the maximum possible pressure on the Union Government ob 
six oc^ions aod left them in no doubt that uuless a latiafactory solutioa was 
evolved, we would have no alternative to taking eounter-mtaaurea. Ur. Banerjee 
empbasmd that this was not the firit time that inch discriminatory mMsures hind 
5?*®. againat Indiana. The present was only one of a long aeilea of 

diaciiminato^ m®snr® though It had tlm efifect of the last straw on the camel’a 
. It i* true”, said Mr, Bauerj^ “that South Airi® ia formally a aidt la 
me British Commonw®Itii. But, evai u such, tbei® is virtually an 'independent 
and the Honaa will malise fliat auch a Government ie not likely to be 
amenable to advice or pr®Bare even from Hie Mmesty'a Govnoment in mattera 
affeoting tha lelf-intetnt of the ruling claas®. Tbs House ii aware that m®t, if 
not all, of tile discriminatory measur® to South Africa apply formally to all 
Aslatiot. There Is a sprinkling of Japane® and Ohinue natiouala in the Union 
who are alio aff®ted by tfaeae meaenr®. It ie totemting to note that tiie Govern- 
mmte of tbe«a two coontri® have not so tor b®D able to protect tiieir oationd 
mramr® involving racial diaorimtnation.” Beferring to the m®snrea taken by the 
wveinmeDt, Mr. Baoerj® said that the Indian Legislature had passed toe Recipro- 
j the effective provisions of toe Act bad been enforced. He spoke 

or tos dems^ tor the recall of toe High Oommisaioner and the severance of trade 
teiatiooi. Toe Government, be sain, had not decided not to resort to these 
m®Mr®. TOey were considering them most energeti®lly day by day. He asked 
tM Hodm to realits that tos d«iiion about toe severance of trade relations would 
ft. “f: Banerj® concluded: “That we have made a beginning iu 

retaliatory meuur® should be »me evidence that ^ can take 

^taS® to ftfl^"'* S ^ ^ Hon’ble Member'a 

MlaTftnCa in tan LfOwsr TTnnaA Ih^t nnr trt wmaVa An _ 



agreed to'the deplwed tiiat the Government of India should have 

rfnBntiM. ^ .^KWemcot, He urged that the Government of India ahonld 

Agreement and ImSo 

humiliation lmpOied*loon*T^^i*K«*lvf^i **• worse toan the 

unis® me uovemmaut M India wB® prepared to retaliafo with all the pw * 
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fiielr command, Indiana woald be treated with contempt Id ever; part of .the world. 
By the impoaition of wsonomio aaoctiona. Faodit Kunero aaid, India might aufier, 
bat finaacial coneiderationa abould not be allowed to weigh in the matter of India’a 
eelf-reepeet and national honour. He also urged the recall of lodia'e High Oom> 
missioner. Whether it wonld be poaaible for India to compd Sontb Africa to 
change her racial polic; or not, it was incumbent on India to vindicate her aelf. 
reipect. India, he aaid, was not Sgbting for herself alone, but for the whole of 
Aaia. 

Dr, N. B. Khare, Member, Oommonwealtb Relatione, denied that tiie Govern¬ 
ment of India were a partj to the Pretoria Agreement. No doubt, Ooverument gave 
their moral support to the Af^reemeut. If the South Africau Indian CteogresB cama 
to an agreement with the Union Government how eonld the Government of India 
prevent It ? After alt, there was some kind of occupational eeget^atioa of a volun- 
tai; cb^Boter even in . this conntr;, though there was no law against anyone 
acquiring property anywhere. In big cities, one saw, either by a natnnl process of 
■ei^tiou or couvenieace or agreement, that people belonging to the same claee or 
profession lived in particnlsr areas. Dr. Share asserted that there was no delay ou 
the part of the Ooverament of India in taking ateps gainst the South African 
Government On tiie contrary. Government acted promptly at soon as the third 
reading of the Ocenpation Order waa passed by the Natu Gauocil. “Have you 
imagined,” Dr. Share asked, "anything so prompt witii the Government of India 
before now?” On Government’a part, there never was any lack of vision. If the 
Government of India had the necessary powers, they would have aot«] differently. 
They had, however, taken the necessary steps and wera watching the results. 'Ilie 
tragedy of the aituatlon is,” Dr. Share said, “that Indiana are allowed to fight 
for tile liberty of every other country in the world, but India can do nothing 
to better the condition of her own kith and kin.” The major ^art of the African 
campaign, he said, waa borne by Indiane who fought to save South Africa. Reply¬ 
ing to the criticism that the Government of India should not Interfere in the 
domestic issues of South Africa, Dr. Share said that if full citizenehip righta were 
given to Indians, then, India would have no cause to interfere. This war, he said, 
was being fonght against Nazism and Fascism and these should be remted out not 
only from Italy, Germany and Japan, bnt from South Africa, or America or India. 
In regard to economic aanciione, Dr. Elhare eaid that the Government were study¬ 
ing the question. The difficulties of India not getting an adequate supply of wattle 
bark bad been pointed out . He tiionght we could do without tiiem. ”1 am not 
aatisfied with mere barking,” Dr. Sham oonciaded, “but I want to bite.” 

The Maharajadhiraja of DaTbhanga said that it waa true that we were not in 
a pesition to retaliate. He asked H. M. Q. to take a bold atand and tell General 
Smuts that,' if he persisted in following the policy of mcial disoriminatiou, tlm 
forces of the rest of the Empire^ wcmld be array^ agaiuat him to bring him to 
Bubmission. “If H. M. G. were to justify the South African Government’a action”, 
the speaker asked, “can we not legitimately ask what benefits we derive by being 
within the Empire ? What protection do we ^t by belooging to the British 
Commonwealth of Nations ?” 

Sir N, Oopalatteami Igengar said that the European Group bad blessed tbs 
appHcattou of the Reciprocity Act and apparently approved of the tuggMtion to 
recall the High Commiesioner, but were opposed to impoeitiou of e«momie sanc¬ 
tions. Ha said that application of economic esnetiont would be prejudicial to 
European interests and not Indian interests. Sir N. Gopalaswami alM eoatended 
that war eSbrta would not be impaired ud the liberation of Indiana from the 
Japanese occupied territories could be carried out with the resources we have. India, 
however, waa not going to solve tire problem until she was Independent and able 
to deal with the South African Government im equal terms. 

Mr. P. N, Supra said that the position of Indiane in South Afrlea” raised 
the- fundamental irene of the relationship between white and non-white races of 
xnankinA He wanted to know what the Secrets^ cd State for India had done in 
the matter. He knew it wonld not be constitutionally correct for BMQ to veto the 
Natal Councirs decision but even then they could do a great d^l. Be oig«i that 
the Oovemment of Hidia abould not entertain any Sonth African while oatioiial 
in their departments. The trade agreement with that country abould be terminated 
and economic sanctions ataould be imposed, he said, 

Mr. Ho$aain Imam ask^ wbetiier India was gating a fair deal in the 
Britisb Oommonwealtb of Nations. Nearly 78 per cent of the population in South 
Africa were non-Wiutea and yet they were ttMtM as ilaves, Ha asked why HMQ 
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dfd not Bove in the matter. The reaaon to hip appeared obvious. Nona of tho 
Usfted Naltons tid clean bands. America had *? k 

her eoloaiais to exploit and India was an example of the Bnlieh rale. The USSR . 
aloae H appeared to him, had showed jnstioe and wipfy *0 other aatione. 

ilr Oibton said that the Enn^an community lolly aapported any meaaaru 
that mi'icbt be considered fit to be taken in support o! Indian olaim^ bat with 
*Me qoaHfloationa.^aalifictUont which were v«y lately in _ toe interests ol 
ladlans themselves. In a matter in which feeling ran extremely high, it was of 
neat importance that very carefol consideration should be given batoo any steps 
were actually taken so as to make perfeoUy aura that such action would not 
eventnaily be pteja^cial to the very people whom they set out to protet. He 
tbouebt that no action should bo taken which might prejudicially affect toa war 
effort While agreeing that Sonth Africa was reaponsibie for the situation, he 
liked tie House to remember that, among the objecta of the Allied aimin was the 
liberadon of countries such as Borma, Mmaya and the many Indian _ prteonera of 
war in Japanese hands. Subject to those eoaeiderations tbmr sympathies were for 
the Indians in South Alrioa in the» 'struggle for the estoliehment of full 
demoorado and civic rights.' 

lir.i?. if. Sanerjte, Secretary, Common wealth Relations Department, winding 
np the debate, gave' the assnranoe tost Giovemment attached the greatest' impot' 
lance to the sentiments exprased in the House. EbEplaining the Government of - 
India’s point of view towards the rretoria Agreement, Mr. Banetjee said that it 
was entered into between the committee of the Natal.Indian Congresi, as represent¬ 
ing four-fifths of the Indian population, and the Union Government, Out of 81 
members of the committee only 14, said to be Oommuiiists, di^ented. The 
Government of India did not feel called upon to interfere. It was a volastaiy agree¬ 
ment and Government did not commit themselves in any way. 

Pandit Kumru asked whether toe Government would once more p^s His 
Majesty's Goveroroent to allow thorn to apply economic sanctions. 

Mr. Banarjee replied that the Government would take a decision on the matter 
as uon as possible. 

Pandit Kwnzm asked whether it meant that the Government of India were 
going to take a decision themselves without reference to his Majesty’s Qov^nment, 
btc Firot Khan Noon, Defence Member, intervening, explained that in his ^peri- 
enee during the last two years, there had not been a single instance in which they 
had not taken a decision in accordance with their own opinions. Fandit Knnxrn’a 
suggesston, he thought, was an insult to the members of the present Government 
and they conid not tell him anyihiog Tnore.~ 

Pandit Kuttzru : I am not asking you. I am putting the question to Mr. 
Banerjee. 

Mr. San^jee replied that some ma^n of diecrerion shoold be left to the 
Government in toe framing of toe lul^ and coming to a decision. He also oonii- 
derat that ft might not be in our own interests to divulge them at toe present 
stage. The Houm adjourned till November 20. 

Gfficiai, Bills Passed 

20th MOVEMBES i—^The Council held a toiei sitting to-day, at which it passed 
Bie Bills temporarily to amend the Indian Patents and Designs Act 1911, the Bill 
farther to amend the Cofire Market Expansion Act, 1942, toe Bill further to amend 
toe Delhi Joint Water and Sewage Board Act 1925, and the Bill to oonsolidato and 
imeDd the law relating to Government Secoritire issned by the OentrM Govern¬ 
ment and to the rnsnagement by the Breerve Bank of India of the Fnblio debt of 
the ventral Government. Ihese Bills Jiad been passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

The Council then adjourned till toa next day, toe 21at November whan It 
artjontned smi« dtt aitar adopting a resolation regarding the construorion of m per¬ 
manent food end agnouiture organisation of toe united nations. 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Sestioa—Isi. to 21 it. November 1944 

Misosb of Natiohal Wak Front Fondo 

Hie Ckotral LegieUtive Assembly, which commenced its eutumn sesilon 
at New Delhi on the let November 1944, rejeoted withoat a dieision Nawabtada 
Liaqal AH's adiouniment motion to disensa “the failure of the GoTerDor^eneral* 
in-Coancil to present and stop the mtsuee of the National War Front orKanisation 
by the proTiooial leader of the Punjab branch, Malik Khizar Ha\/at Khan, who 
has b^n utilising the National War Front organisation for propaganda in favour 
of collection of funds for a political party, the Zamindara League, thereby cresting 
a great deal of hostility among a targe section of the people against the National 
War Front" 

Speaking on hie motion, the Nawahzada explained that according to Lord 
LioUtbgow who inaugurated it, the National War Front was to be non-Munmanal 
and non-political in the sense that no propaganda in favour of a particular political 
party was to be conducted from'the platform of that organisation and all partiea 
who were wIlHng to strengthen the Boms Front were entitled to join that orgmii- 
satioD. But unfortunately, now that the war was coming to a close, there were 
people who were making ttiis organisation into a i^litical party machine. Be was 
sorry tiiat the Government of India had fuled in its duty Ut stop the mUnse of 
this organisation. 

Mr. Okiamddin congratulated the National War Front on winning Nawabaada 
Liaqat Ali Khan as a well-wisher and supporter, (laughter). He pointed out that 
the Punjab Legislatore had given the fullest suppott to the war effort of tiie Allies 
and the Pan]ab Premier as the eervant of the people and of the legislature waa 
bound to carry out tiie orders of the legislature. Mr. Ghiastiddin contended there 
was noUiing wrong if tbe Premier of the Punjab, who held more than one publio 
position, received addresses from more than one organisation at one and the same 
meeting or was presented with purses on behalf of diflerent organisations. Tbe 
Leader of the Pnojab National War Front derived the eommendatiOD of the Bouse, 
declared Mr, Ghiasnddin. 

Captain Dalpat Singh opiKtsing the motion spoke strongly in enpport of the 
Panjab Premier. He attributed the motion to the quarrel between the Unionists 
and the Muslim League. 

Mr. Nauman asserts that even if Mr. Churchill need for his Conservative 
Party in Entdaod die funds of any organisation similar h) the Nattonal Wat F^ont 
be would be condemned. 

Mcalana Zafarali declared that Malik Khizar Hayat Khan was doing immense 
barm to the war efibrMor the purposes of the Zamindara League. He said that 
Es. 20 lakhs had l^n collected under the National War Front movement and it 
was wrong if anyAii^ of this waa osed to strengthen the Unionist Party or the 
Zamindara l^gue. Tm Maisalmans of the Pnnjab were no whit leas anxious 
for tbe successful prosecution of tbe war timo Maltfc Ebiiar Hayat Khan. Even 
Mahatma Gandhi.^ said Maulana Zafarali, had declared himself to be pro-British 
and wished their victory against the Germans and the Japanese. 

Mr. Lai Chaad Nnvalrat thought it had not been proved that the money 
Mllected for the National War Front had been used for tbe Zamindara League. 

8ir Sultan Ahmed, Member for Information and Broadcastug (under whose 
Department the National War Front came) said there was nothing to show that 
the Front was notldoing its legitimate work, nor was there any evidence of hostility 
between ibe people and the Front. With regard to tbe allegation of misuse of 
the National War Front for party purposes, Bir Sultan said he got in touch with 
the Punjab Premier who was leuer of the Front. Malik Khizar Hayat Khan had 
given the assurance that there was no such misuse at all. No further action was, 
therefore, taken oo tbe allegations. An nndnly violent difference of opinion existed 
^tween the PaDjab Premier and tbe Muslim League, Sir Bnlian went on. He 
nrged. tiaerefore, that the House should consider tbe quest tun from a disinter^ted 
point of view- Malik Khizar Hayat Khan had given a categorical denial of the 
allegations and Sir Sultan was happy that the denial bad been supported by tiiree 
members of the House. The National War Front and the Zamiodara League had 
a common mm so far as suppoyt tp the war effort was concerned, bnt there were 
J3 
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ftlnei in fl» Z«miB<J«r» LeapiB wUch had no place in the National Wh 
N o^unda were collected at the National War Front ineetinga and the fact 
that addraiCB from differeijt orgaDisatijms wc^ preieoted at ^ess m^kiige did not 
SfliUto wainst Malik Khizar Hajat Khan acUng aa the leader ol the Kauonal 
or an Premier. The Houee, Sir Sultan Meerted, ehoald not be influen¬ 
ced by party tronblee, which onfortanately esisted to that prownce. 

Saidar Sani Singh said he would not ask why tha Oepaly Leadera of the 
Moslem League Party did not raise queatiou m North-West Frontier, Bengal, 
Xisam OT Bind and why the Punjab alone wm ohoeeu. The motive behind the 
motion might be questionable, hut, said Sardar Sant Singh, on metite the motion 
was aound and the Government of India should turn its attention to them, birdar 
Bant Singh twsk special exception to Civil Setvanu being used for tlie puri»se of 
Partisan mopaganda and for the colfrotion of party funds. The facta given by tha 
mover were correct; people in the Punjab saw them and knew ol them but wore 
not vocal becanse of Defeo<» of India Buies. ^ 

Closure was moved at this stage and tbe House agreed by 50 votes to 38. 
Naipabzada Liagat Alt Z%an, replying to the debate, said he sorry that 
members of the House should have thought fit to drag in political qnarrcta of the 
League and the Unionist Patty. 'T have not brought forward this motion becauee 
it is a quarrel between tbe Premier of the Punjab and the Mosieni League, Let 
me assure the leader oftthe House and other members of tbe House that the Muslim 
League, thank God, to-day doea not need the eup^ort of members of this Bouse to 
fight its political quarrels with oUiera (cheers), Tbe Moslem League has brought 
down bigger men-than Malik Khizar HayatEban." He brought the molioo for¬ 
ward ^aute he felt this was a matter which was going to afifeot tiie public life 
and the wotldog of the demoorado parliamentary aystem of Government in this 
country very seriously. It seemed to be the Goverument’e intention to continue 
this organisation even after the war. If this organisation was used for ench pur¬ 
poses, as he had described, then it would indeed be a sad day for this country. 

The motiou was put and ne^dved without a division. 

Dbbaib on Food PosmoN 

Sndi NO'TEUBBR i~8ir J, P. Ertvcafava, Food Member, initiating the Food 
Ilebate in the Assembly to-day, announced that 6^,000 tons of fotmgrains had 
already been received, 95,000 tons had been shipped and an additional soO.OM tons 
had been promised for the quarter eutUng December 31, 1944. “Tbe Government . 
of IniUa are acutely eonecioue of the nera for secuiing an adequate amount of 
wheat imports for ancceesfully handling the problem of the country,” continued the 
Food Member, “aud I can assure the House tiiat we shall spare no efforte to urge 
uiKtn H.M.G. the need for tiiaic taking appropriate measurw for giving ue the 
imports we r^ire.” Sir Jwataprasad aiao luformed the House of hie proiwsal to 
set up in tha Food Department a food plaoning s^tiou, the main purpose of which 
would be to study tiie whole question ol long-range food policy and planned deve¬ 
lopment of food economy in India, so tiiat to post-war India, the people of this 
country could look forward to having more food, better food and balanced food. 
The Food Member proceeded: *T claim we have been able to do four things. 
Firstly, we have secured toe recognition of an all-India policy steadily pursued with 
a common dtteotion and a commou aim. In spite of constitutional ana other diffi¬ 
culties—to overcome which a good deal of tact and patience was required—we have 
been able to secure the acceptance of tbe broad test that those who have must sharo 
their supply wto those who have not. Secondly, we have controlled pticea. 
Thirdly, we have been able to prevent the ocearreuce of serious local toortages and 
improved the stocks of gram in the hands of Governments and adminia- 
tratjona over India. Fourthly—and I attoch the greatest importance to this— 
we have been able to restore confidence in toe ability of Government to control tbe 
sUuatimi. Confidence ii i^rhaps best roflected in pricee. 'J'he steady downward 
movement oipriceaof tbe principal food graina ia to my mind proof poaitive of the 
returning confidence.” He concluded: "While food bae clearly dem^strated (be 
diroctiOB. it hat, U anything, more clearly demooetrated lbs econo- 
** ?®“«>‘vy, toe intetdepeudence of toe provinces and States and the 
common effort to a common cause. Nothinr cm 
be achieved if food u regarded as sometoing which really does not matt« or m 


to 
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Efldiei in bis ip«ecb the Food Member dealt with the aituation in the prOTioeea. 
The end of last year, he said, asw the appesiDnce of perhaps the biggest barveet 
that Bengal bad ever seen. The Goveroment of India undertook to feed Calcutta for a 
period of 13 months and up'to date a total quantity of 4,75,000 tona of food-gr«DS 
bad been moved to Calcutta. The GoTernment of Bengal anticipated being able to 
procure a total of 700,000 tons and the quantity they had so far succeeded in procur¬ 
ing was well in excess of that amount. The food aituation as far aa rice waa con¬ 
cerned was now easy over practically all the areas in Bengal and the subdlvieioDal 
average of rice prices in the province was to-day iu the neighbourhood of Ba. 13 
per tnaiind oa against the level of Ra, 15 it had reached in the first-half of March 
1944. It waa the aet policy of the Government of India, the Food Member added, 
to try its beat to eee that the atatutory ration throughout the country did not fall 
below 1 lb. a day. To-day the number of towns rationed was 4^ and the popula¬ 
tion ofTected was 42,0,0,000. I'fais waa in addition to the rural areas in places like 
Travoncore, Cochin. Bombay province and now Malabar. The Bucceasful execution 
of rationing, he said, depended upon two factors, vie., the willingness of the surplus 
administrations to fall into line end the wiilingnesa of deficit adminiatrationa to 
accastom their people, if neceRsary, to the use of food-giaina other than those to 
which they bad been normally accustomed. He could see visible aigne of piogr^s 
in both those directions. Dealing with the prospecls for the coming year, Sir Jwala 
Prated said that no indications could be available at the moment of the prospects 
of the Rabi harvesii of 1945 but Oovernroent bad some information about the Eharif 
prospect of this year. Be believed that whila we could not expect a bumper harvest 
of either rice or millets in any part of the country, taking the country as a whole, 
the Kharif crops would be about average, perhaps a little less in some areas and a 
little more in other areas. Even that statement could only be made with great 
caution, as much would depend upon weather conditions in the next two months. 
But enough was known to make them empbasies the need for cere and esution in 
the administration of the food policy in the coming 12 monthe. The tilver-lining in 
the situation was the more optimistic position regarding imports and if that position 
was maintained he thought we should Be able to go Ihrongh next year without having 
to face any calamity of a major magnitude. Bat much Would turn upon the effici¬ 
ency and succesflful conducting of procurement operations both in the deficit and 
surplua regions, he continued, and if possible increased willingness Of surplus ad- 
miDietralions to share in the all-India food burden, tbe further extension of ration- 
ing. the maintenance of price control, the easing of transport conditions, tbe vigilance 
of the department and above all the undeistanding and co-operalioo of leadeia of 
non-ofiicisi opinion. 

Tbree Amendments Motbd 

Three amendments were moved. One running to about 500 words was in the 
name of Sir Ziauddln. It suggested varions measures to control the entire produc¬ 
tion of foodgrains in India, to cotleot statistics and to associate non-officials in dis¬ 
tribution. The second smeudment moved by Hoji Ettak Sait criticised the Govern¬ 
ment's measures and declared, among other things, that co-ordination between surplus 
and deficit areas was entirely wanting. The third was a Congreae party amendment 
moved by Prof. Bangs, deeiaring that grain prices in most places were uneconomi- 
eally low for producers and tbe failure of the Government to subsidise food consum¬ 
ption of the poorest coDsumers in towns and villages was faitUng hard the producers 
and consumers. 

Prof. Eanga condemned the Government’s food policy as inimical fo the 
peasanta and favourable to the profiteers. 'There waa a damour for lowering tbe 
prices of foodstufiTs and be wished that the same amount of pressure was exerted on 
tbe industrialists to lower tbe prices of (heir goods and services. He charged the 
Provincial Goyemments with profiteering to collusion with tbe middleman. Be 
strongly criticised tbe way in which the procurement plan was being carried out by 
the village ofEcers who wrung foodgrains from tbe bands of the peasants without 
regard to whether they produced those foodgrains or not. He declared that the 
epidemics in Otisea aud Bibar and Malabar were due to malnutrition. Be urged 
tiiat eiepe be taken to eliminate the middleman and to give a fair price to the 
prodneer. 

Mr, Qovind DeshnukK supported the plea that the Government, which gave 
dearneeB allowance to ita servanit, should come to the help of the agriculturist by 
giving him a subsidy. If we wanted the agriculturist to grow more food we should 
see that he got better prices. There could be no belter indneement to the agricui- 
turist to grow more food than to asauie him etonomie pricee, so that ha might be 
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food of the people h»d been proonred with such tbrongbneea that the people had to 
Ufa on groundnut, oil sake and gui. 

To* RAUBTIARPim Bt. Statioh Accidest 


The AeaemWy next carried, by BO votea to 49, Mr. ATattiBOM* adionrnnient 
motion to ceneare the Goremment on the E. 1. Eaijwny administration a failuM^ to 
proride lights at Bakhtiarpor juncSon Btation rMulling in an accident in which 

nine persona were run oret and killed on Seplemoer 26. Mr. Nanman (Moslem 
I^gne) said he peraonally went to the station after the accident and tomb enquinee. 
He got Ae eridence of 12 or 13 pereona of all eommanitiea and all of then»_ said 
there was no light of any rariety on the platform except one in the Aeaistant 
Station Master’s office. He aasertod that was the position not only on that night 
but It had been the case for some months. People on the platform bad not bwn 
glrcD any warning of the approach of any up tiainr Mr. Nauman declared that 
Goreroment bad paid no he^ to the pablis demand for an enquiry. 

OlSOtlSSIOH OF ^SBAY 16 YbASS’ FLAF 


Srd. NOVEMBER"the Assembly to-day took ap Bir^towddin ASmoiTs reso¬ 
lution recommending to Ae (Soveinor Geneial-ia-Council "not to entertain the 
programme of fifteen years' plan prepared by the capitalists of India. Diecussion 
on it had sot concluded when the House rose for the day. Sir Ziauddin said that 
the plan . felted in two impottant aspects, namely, that it failed to proride for 
iDcieasing tbe purchasing power of tiie masses and for the elimination of unemploy¬ 
ment. Quoting Pandit jWaharlal N^ru he said that an eBsential pre-requisite of 
plasnicK was complete freedom and independence of the ^nntry and the lemoral of 
external control. Sir Ardeshir Dalai had told the House to-day that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had accepted the objectives of the 16-year plan. But, asked Sir 
Ziauddto, bed he aoeepted toe eoDditions precedent to such a plan f Beferring to ' 
the poritioa of rupee to-day Bin- Ziauddin aaid that porcbaung power of th« rupee 
was five annas and asked what happened to the remaining eleven annaa T The plan 
claimed to treble tbe income. 'Die finance Member, Sir ^auddin said, could do it 
by issuing an Ordinance tiiat wherever tiiere was one rupee it should Ira treated as 
three rupees. If the purehasing power was not eoneldered an important factor then 
tile trebling of the income was of no value. Tbe r«^ oblcet should be that tbe 
puTchasiDg power of the iodivi^ial stwuld be increased. If money was a measuring 
tod then it must have a definite purcbasing power. Sir ^uddin proceeded to say 
that it looked aa though industriaiisfe who had got a certain standard of profit 
duriog tbe war wanted to stabilise it after the war. The question of agri- 
cnlturists who formed 9d percent of the population had not been examined. Land 
for agrienlture was very important aa the population of tiie country was increasing 
at tbe rate of five millions per annupi and at the end of 15 years tiie populatioo 
would tave increased by 75 mitiions. Cottage indnstriea bad been neglected. Sir 
Ziauddin continued. He asked whether the oig manufectnrers would part with W 
pw cent of their yarn prodnction for cottage industries. Concluding, Sir ^auddin 
Mid: Our industrialists are not interested in the stabilisation of prices but stabi¬ 
lisation of profits and ars not interested in the greater problems in finding employ¬ 
ment, or in tbe development of cottage indostries." Ae regards the objeot of the 
plan, they wanted priority for baeic iudustriM and to use the eterling Dalancea for 
the import of heavy machinery. 

_ “f. T, S, AvmatMlinffam Chetliar moved an amendment on behalf of the 

tangTM Party recommending to tbe Governor General-in-Council that an elected 
rammittM of the House eoDsieting of not more than 16 members be appointed for 
toe puri»Bo of considering the several pfens for post-war economic development of 
induetrial, with instrnctione to report to the house. Mr. 
Jdr 1 ,“^ , ^at any echeina of economic development of the conntry must be 

Jie administered entirely from the point of view of the 
ihe plan ihould be the raising of their 
mnnnv £,i*^*™* peopls should hsvB greater purchasing power ; not more 
mmu wWch Planning should not create big industrial eatabUsh- 

“^,‘*** j*”' l«K>«r. Big induetrial establish- 
menls, anoh h the automobile, aircraft and lailwajs, must be atale-owned and nut 
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from the point of view of the developroent of the country ns a whole und not for 
profit-mnkine. The development aimed at must be mainly o;.’rirultural- 

Sir Vithal Chandavarkar congratulated the Viceroy on bis courage in invitirrg 
one of the authors of the Bombay plan to join bis Esecuiive Council, It meant in his 
view that the Government of India were ecrioim and sincere in tlieit effort to promote 
and prepare a scheme which when a National Government came into oIBce could be 
put into effect. 

Mr. Naumaji, disputing the suggestion that a strong Centre was needed to 
carry out economic controls, declared that what success had been achieved in the 
matter of control was acliieved because of the co-operation of provincea in their 
own interests, and control was defeated by the very sfclioti or group of capilalisis 
who were the authors of the Bombay plan, whose, interest was not served 
by control, throve on black maikcting and wanted to make hay while the 
BUD shone. 

Mr. Venkatachalam Cheitp thought that the Bombay plan was an answer 
to the cry that the country was miesing the bus because of the absence of constructive 
planning. The Bombay plan. In his view, had been fully jnstified by the number 
of other plans which toltowed its publication; even Government thought it neces¬ 
sary to appoint one of the authors of the plan bb a member for post-wnr 
development. 

Further debate on the resolution was adjourned till the nest non-official day. 

Protect JON of New Delhi Mosqpeb 

Earlier the Assembly rejected, by 30 votes to l7, Sir Muhammad Yamin 
Khan’s resolution asking for proper ref)air and protection of moiques in New Delhi. 
The resolution recommended to Government to instruct the department concerned to 
allot all those bungalows in the compound of which mosqncs were situated only to 
Muslim _ employees of Govern men t, who should be instructed not to obstruct or 
stop tbeir Muslim servants or visitors from saying prayers in such mosques; and 
to inslrncl the New Delhi Municipal Committee that they should give permission, 
without delay, on presentation of applications by the Muslims for the repair of or 
restoration to the old position or re-building with some altered designs of mosques 
situated either in the compound of any Government bungalow or on any place 
surrounded by Government or Municipal property. 

Economic Sanctions Against Sogth Africa 

6th, NOVEMBER:—The Assembly to-day passed without a division 
Dr. Khare's motion that the position of Indians in South Africa and East 
Africa bo taken into consideration, with the amendments moved by the Ckiogrees 
Parly and iiy Mr, Hooseiubhoy Lsiice aeklitg that powers under the Reciprocity 
Act be appliid against South African nationala in India, that the Indian High 
Commisttioner in South Africa be rccatled and that economic sanctions be enforced 
against South Africa and East Africa. 

In the course of the debate, Nawabjada Lioguat Ali Khan, Deputy Leader of 
Moslem Leogne Party, and Mr. Bhiilabbai Desai. E.fadcr of the Congress Party, 
demanded that in addition to the enforcement of economic Eanctioos and the recall 
of the High Gomnissioner, the Reciprocity Act should bo amended so as to remove 
the provision exempting from the operation of the Act South African nationals 
who were In the defence services in iudia. 

Dr. Khare made it clear, in his reply, that a decision on the amendments 
would be left entirely to non-official members of the Houea and the Government 
would not vote. 

In the course of hie speech while initialing the debate on the situation in 
South Africa, Dr. N. B, Khare, Commonwealth Keiations Member, said : "Let me tell 
the House at once that the Government of India as a wbtile, and in this I include 
alt my honourable colleagues and Bis Excellency the Viceroy, have been as amazed 
as the House and out countrymen at the Union Government going back on an 
agreement into which they solemnly entered with the Indian coinrounity. The 
Government of India share on the fullest measure the indignation.and resentment 
which this exhibition of racialism on the part of a fellow member of the British 
Commonwealth has created in this country. ' 

"Sir, our patience is now completely exhausted and the whole nation is in a 
mood of desperation. "We have already told the Union Government in the plainest 
and most unequivocal terms, that the Government of India now hold themselves 
Iree to take such counter-measares as they can. Had our nationals been realty 
accepted and treated as full citizens of the country of their adoption—towards tbs 
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erowth »nd propntj of wWoh they have made Tart contribntlon^the attitude of 
lie Uaioo GoTernment might baTa been intelligible. In Tiew, howeTar. of ^6“ 
Uiest exbibiJtoo of cBlIouenoaa, the GoTernmeDt of India cannot Maaibly 
tbemielTea of thoir moral mponBibilUy for the welfare of their na^ale m this 
i!l-fat«d conntry. They, tiierefore, lefnae to tm a helpleia ep«latot <rf the decieion 
of the Union GoTernment to delegate the large and piogresaiTO Indian population 
la Natal ton iKSsiHim of permanent inferiority.” i> • 

Dr. Ebare then referred to Goyernment deciaion to enforce the Keeiproeity 
Act and mentioned that die quation of enforcing economto aanotioas wae under 
(amtideralion. Eeferring to East Africa, Dr. Eharo aaid the praent poBition 
ariiing from repreaentatione made by the Gorernment of India was, Bretly, that 
Ute Colonial GoTernmenta hare agreed that entry of permits will be granted to au 
‘bona fide* raldents in the Coloniw eren thongh they may hare been abeent irtHn 
the Ooloniea for more than two years from rite date of the enforcement of uie 
regulations, and secondly, that the Bwretary of State for Coloniee. after coneul- 
tation with the three Colonial Cfoyernmente, has now giyen us the aasnrance— 
through the Secretary of State for India—that the r^nlatione In queeliou in all the 
three Coloniee are purely for meeting war-time conditions and not intended to_ be 
permanent. Ee realieed that there was public appreheneion that these regulations 
were a prelude to a further attempt at the permanent ' ezciusion of Indiana from 
the Colonies but for the present, there was no reason to question the gennineness 
of the assurance that the ngulationa would not be made permanent. He assured 
the House that the Govemment vonld keep a yigilant ^e on ail future derelop- 
menta and Biei> in to take remedial measutea as soon as there were indications that 
rile regulations were being prolonged unduly. 

ih, Khaie ssid bis depailment had taken np with Qis Colonial Goyernneots 
bard cases in which permits had been refused and they bad been succresful in 
SMuring pemita in certain recent cases. 

The Goyernment of India, Dr. Kbaie added, had urged upon the Colonial 
Goyernments that there were no valid reaeons why normal residenis of the GolODtes 
should even have to submit to tha necessity of obtaining permits for returning to 
their homes or for looking after their interests in the Colonic. Tlie Goyemment 
had also forwarded to the Secretary of Stats for India copiea of the debates in the 
Council of State on the subject and had strongly urged tost the following setion 
must DOW be taken by the Uiree (folonial Goyernments:—(II all normal residents 
iiiicindiug tbdr families and dependents) in the Colonies as well as Indians, 
possessing Tested inierests in the* Colonies shonld be immediately exempted from 
the operation of the regulations irrespectiyo of their periods of aiwence from the 
Colonies I (3) Buch nen personnel as has to emigrate to the Colonies to replace or 
or reinforce the boainess staff of Indians should he immediately exempted from the 
operation of the regulations: (3) Even as regards other entirely new entrants the 
regulations should be, withdrawn as soon as possible. In any esse the 
regulations should not be renewed after the expiry of their present term. 

“It is suggested in some' quarters,” said Dr. Kbare in eonclueion, "that one 
of the reasons why ttie British Goyernment went to war against the Boers in Bonth 
Africa in the early part of this cen tun was the bad treatment they were giving to 
Indians thm and therefore, the British Government eh oirid now repudiate the domi* 
nion COD stuntion conferred upon South Africa and appoint aKoyal ^mmiseion to 
enquire into the maladministreiiou and the ininsticn done by the South African 
uoyernment against Jndtans, Africana and even against Enropeans. It is not for 
BO to suggest measures to be Iskan by H. M. G. Ihey claim to be our trnstres 
and I am bound to say ttiat no trustee in tte world can afford for any lengrii 
o! tima to look on with supreme indifference while his ward is being insulted and 
auaulted lor the very simple reason that in the very process of natural evolution 
himwlO' ^^Ts° ** bound to attain the status of an independent entity 

__ . Two Auendubnts 

Dr. Khare’a morion. Dr. O. K J)eshmukA 
amendment ^king that the powers under the Recipiocity 
nationals of South African Union not bang ot 
called imm&UtSy. ^ CommiMioner in South Airies should be re- 

GoveMBM^rf^lndi? * (unattached) moved an amendment calling upon the 
AMm ewnoroic eaotiona against South Africa and East 

_ AUtM and ezeicise the poweia mider the Bccipioci^ Acto. 
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Di. Dethm^h commending bii amendment asked nbat India’s Bigb CommU 
aeloner vas going to do there. 'Hte High Coumiasioner had been able to achieve 
abaolatet; DOtbing. The High CommisBioner had been looked upon in that country 
as someone who represented a population which coaid be trampled upon, 'i'iie 
comae, he (the speakeri aiiggeatcd, would be good ior_the honour ol India apid would 
show that we were earnest and had no laith either in their Goveriiiuent or in their 
pledges. The questions raised were painful and shametnl. He was not sorrj that 
the South African Government had raised the issue at the present time because it 
hod been raised while the_ fight for freedom was going on and the position of 
Indiani and that of Asiatic oatione in the framework of the so-called Commonwealth 
of Nations wonld be settled. At the same time he rauld not resist a sense of shame 
at the weak-kneed policy of the Gtavernment of India." It was astonishing that the 
Government of India ahonld have kept such childish and blind faith in the fsouth 
African Government, Dr, Dcahmukh suggested the taking of extreme steps and 
asked whether the Gorernment would be prepared to send Indian troops "to drive 
some sense into South African whites" in the way that they did to Italians. Even 
in this war Indians bad shed their blood Co save tiouCh Africa and be wia sorry that 
in spite of the Government having a warrior Viceroy Indians had to stifTer htimilta- 
tione. Indians who enjoyed Parliamentary franchise were deprived of it in 1896 and 
instead they were given municipal franehiee. Even _ that franchise. Dr. Deskmukh 
said, bad been taken away in i925 and more repressive measures had been taken of 
late. Field-Marshal Smuts had not had the courteBy even to receive an Indian 
deputation. Concluding, Dr, Deshmukh urged the iceali of the Indian High Com¬ 
missioner and said: "This withdraw at mast be accompanied by an aggressive 
attack, namely economic sanctions. We would wish to send Indian regiments but 
I know it is not possible”. 

Sir Frederick James (European Group), confining bis remarks to South Africa 
said : *'We fully aupport the powerful lemonstraure which the Hon, Mtmber (Dr. 
Kkare^ has directed to the Union of South Africa. I'bia is not the way to treat 
an important and valuable minority grown on mattera which vitally sifect their 
inteiesta. It is certainly not the way to isy the foundations of racial harmony 
throughout the Union and Indian reactiona in this ccnntry are fully iuHtified". 
Referring to the complaint that it was improper for India to Cake any interest In 
the matter but that Indiaui in Natal should took to the Union for protection. Sir 
Frederick said if that was the case, the Indian community should be granted the 
municipal and parliamentary franchise, which it once hsd. 'There will never be any 
racial ^rmouy in the Uuion so long as important racial groups are excluded from 
every form of polilicsl lepreseutation and denied representation even on local bodies. 
These are fundamental rights and as long as ihesc are denied to Indians in South 
Africa, there will be trouble. Without represeutation, to whom can the Indian 
community in South Africa look if not to India ? If they are forced to do this 
what can India do to help them, except to remonstrate f If that fails, boycott; and 
if that fails, impose sanctions”. No minority problem was solved by sending the 
mtnoiUy to Coventry, Sir Frederick declared. Referring to the amendmenls, Sir 
Frederick said the Rwiprocity Act bad been applied or was in process of application. 
Recall of the High Commissioner, he said, was justified by the way In which the 
High Commissioner had been treated in these preaent measures. Hie parly were not 
in favonr of the imposition of economic sanctions at pieaen^ be added. They wece 
not prepared to agree to any measure which might jeopardise any part of the war 
efloit. India and South Africa were supply bases for the United Nationa, and im¬ 
position of economic sanctions would really mean the opening of economic warfare 
as between these two great supply bases and would most certainly interfere with the 
war effort. ^ , 

Several membera called upon Sir Frederick to give an instance to show how 
the effort would be interfered with. 

Sir Frederick gave the instance of wattle hark imported from South Africa. 

Sit Baza AH : That can be replaced. 

Sir Frederick said he understood the Supply Deparlment made an enquiry 
into that and found other material could not be need for the purpose. India could 
not at present give up South Africa waule bark without serious interference with 
war production. He suggested that the House should claim fulfilment of the pro¬ 
mises made during the Cape Town Agreement, 

Sir Sued Baza Alt, who spoke on behalf of the Muslim League Party, said 
that Government's disinclination to recall the High Commissioner from South 
Africa made it appear that they were willing to swallow the camel but strained at 
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■ Mat. Action nndor the BeoJpiocity Act which inclnded the impoaition of econ^ 
mio uoetioas was a much more serions step than the recall of the ^sh ^mmie- 
aioner. He paid a tribute to Dr. Khare for hia "manly, Muxag^us and lucid atete- 
maut” and urged that It waa their duty not to let their ranks be dirided tn ttis 
iMOfl. I'he bHJtory of onr x^lRtiooQ iritb South AtTic*» ho said, waa very sad. ^he 
Ordinance adopted by the Natal Council, Sir Ra_^ All aeaertrf, wa» the result of 
the anti* Indian legislation aponeored by the Britiehete who formed 95 i»rcent of 
the white population in Natal- "Thia ia the most unfortunate part of it. This 
Ordinance wnich haa caused the greatest offence to India a lepreseiv^ offensive wd 
obieotionable Ordinance—is the result of tiie endesvoure of pure Brilisnsra, Sir 
Raza AH tsid. Our cause was right. Whatev® might be the position of Itmiane 
in other parts of the British Commonwealth, it looked as though as far as ^uth 
Africa was concerned that might was right and might wat just. The w^le issue, 
Sir Raja All said, was a moral issue. "Te it not fee duty.' Sir Raza 
All asked,' **of ail fee countries forming the_ British Commonwealth of 
Nations to take up Indian's cause? “I am quite clear feat if feis matter ia 
allowed to go any further and no comproniiao is found then this might mean fee 
d( 3 ith-knell of the British Commonwealth of Nations." Referring to Bir Frederick 
James* remark that the imposition of economic SBuetions might impede the war 
efforts, 8ir Baza All ask^ whether Sir James expected Indiaos to be more 
to fee King than others. “Does he expect us to Iiave greater regard to the soli¬ 
darity for fee Gommonwenlth of Nations than these English settlers'in Natal 
have," he asked. He was glnd that at long last fee Government of India applied 
the Reciprocity Act against Soufe Africa but he was afrmd Government were just 
twelve monfet too late with their measure. The real point was feat the South 
Africans believed that the Government of India would not support the people of 
India in their efforts for the removal of their grievances. It was unfortunate feat 
their action was so much delayed. He did not know how long it would take to 
frame fee rul» for fee imposition of sanctions. 'Tt is a question of India’s honour" 
Bir Raza Ali concluded, "and it is the duly of every IniUan to do what he can to 
vindicate India’s honour even if such vindioation results in the infliction of injuries 
on our people in South Africa." 

Sir SuUan Ahmad, Laider of fee House, intervene unexpectedly and made 
a , forceful epeeob In reply to some of Bir Frederick James' remarks. Sir Sultan 
said that one sentence in Sir Fredericl^e speech wonld be read with great concern 
by fee people of this conntry. Sir Frederick bad said that India should appeal 
to fee Union Govmument and fee provlucisl Governments on this issue. "He has 
not realUed," said Sir Sultau, “feat this momentous issue ie one of sentiment, 
of honour, of reepeit and even of principle, affecting four-fifths of His Majesty'a 
anbject^ After all, he asks ne to appeal to the defendents, to the accused. I submit 
to the Houre, it is a most extraordinary request, {hear bear). I wish Sir. Frederick 
would ask H.M.G., his own people in this country, to appeal to their countrymen 
in South Africa to be reasonable and to be sensible and not to ask ua to'apDeai to 
feem.' (cheers). 

S»r Frederick James, interrupting, pointed out feet the Leader of fee House 
had mieunderstood bun. Ha certainly did not recommend to the House to anoeal 
either to the Union Government or to H.M.G. What he did say was that if anv 
words of bis in the House readied those quarlers they might be reminded of fee 
solemn pledges given in the past which they now disregarded, 

Sir Sutton leq^sted Sir Frederick to call a meeting of fee European com¬ 
munity in fee different centres of India and appeal to the South AfriMita to ba 
reasonable. Referring to Sir B^ertck'e observation that war efforts would suffer 
if certain stew w^ taken by tiie Government of India, Sir Sultan bm^ of coucee. 
they will tufler Nt who le responaible for this ? (voices s South Africa). If Soufe 


wanW^’to ““endments. said feat- one race 

i* if ® wifeed to persecute the Other. He thought 

MsjJy's GovemmentNS? nslw 
to Bit Ft^wick Mpiwntatione were', made. Referring 

o t urKteiick Jamre statement that war effort would suffer, Mr. Drehmnkh 
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asked if the war effort iseaot that Earopeass must be sared eren if Indiana were 
to go to dogs. Mr. Deebmukh gave the warning that there was rer; little chance 
of peace if the question was not settled amicably and rightly. Mr. Deebmukh said 
that General Smuts bad gone back on the Gape Town Agreement. He suggested 
that Sonib Africans should be prohibited from tiavelliDg in trains as this would 
produce a great psychological effect. 

Sir Abdul Salim Ohaznavi said that they were fully satisGed with the 
attitude of the Government, Sir Sultan Ahmed had told them plainly what they 
should expect from the Government. 

Sardar Sant Singh congratulated Dr. Khars and commended Sir Sultan 
Ahmed on his "Churcbillian speech.” Sardar Sant Singh said : "Let it not be 
made to eppear that we have retraced the steps we have now taken. The Leader 
of the House has said that if the war-effort is affected, the responsibility is that 
of the United Nations and not of India’s. Certainly the responsibility is of those 
who have declared this war against Indians,” 

Mr. N, M. Josdii said that the speeches of Dr. Khare and Sir Sultan Ahmed 
were "a pleasant eurpriBo” and an "encouraging sign.” ITiey showed what a grave 
situation Field Marshal Smuts had created in India by going back on his plighted 
word in the Pretoria Agreement. 

Mr. Bantrji strongly favoured the enforcement of economic eaoctiODS. 
Nawabsada Liaquat AH Khan, Deputy Leader, Modem League Parly, said: This 
was not the diet time that when questions of vital importance to the people of this 
country were raised, we had been confronted with the war and the consequences 
of interference with it. He did not care, he_ asserted, for the war effort and the 
Commonwealth of Nations, if bis position iu that Commonwealth was to be that 
of a hewer of wood and drawer of water. By Comtooiiwealth the Whites meant 
that the wealth of the nations was the whites’ own common {woperty. (laughter). 
The application of the Reciprocity Act was good_ as far as it went. But it was not 
of much use without the application of economic sanctions. He entirely agreed 
that unless end until the Government was really earnest about this matter it should 
not take this action, because if the intention was only to show to the people in this 
country that the Government of India had done soneihihg. then this action 
would have done incalculable harm to our uationals abroad, ‘The United Nations 
have made India their main base of operation iu the East. The Government of 
India should tell H. M. G. it is a fit ease for their interventioo and if H. M. Q. 
wilt not put pressure on the Government of South Africa then this Government, 
if it has any responsibility to the people of this land should tell them that India 
will not give any help in the prosecution of tlie wor.” In the present circuin¬ 
stances, the Nawabzado declared, it wss not only futile but degrading to keep a 
represeutative of India in South Africa. He would go further and ask lor an 
amendment of the Reciproeily Act so as to remove (be exemption given to South 
Afriesn nationals who were members of the armed forces. "1 ssy, I don’t want 
any South African to be in India whether he be in the armed forces or not. A 
man who belongs to a country which humiliates my countrymen has no right to ha 
in my country or in my army. How cau they protect a country whose nationals 
they are treating in this disgracefal fashion 1” He asked the Commonwealth 
Relations Member to go full speed ahead and he would have the support of every 
man, woman and child, (cheers). 

Mr. Bhttiabhai J, 2>«sai, leader of the Congress Party, expressed gratification 
at the support the resolution received at the hands of the non-oSlcial members 
of the Houk, "barring the European group, and supported not in half hearted, 
hot fnll throated language even by the Leader of the House”. 8o far aa the 
Indians overseas were concerned the problem of South Africa had now raised a 
much larger issue than the issue of the Pegging Act under enspension or the 
Pretoria Agreement or the manner in which it had now been broken. Tbe ieeue 
now laived waa what was going to be tbe position of Asialics as they were described 
in the Pegging Act, and particularly the Indians, in the future of the world. 
That WBB tbe way in which he wanted the issue to be considered by tbe Govern¬ 
ment of India, onleee they were prepared to tell the Uouso which, he said, they 
would not, that in future whatever happened in this war, whoever won or whoever 
lost—and he believed the Britisher hoped to win—the position so far as the Indians 
were concerned was going to remain exactly tbe eame vis-a-vis Britain and vis-a-vis 
the rest of their colouies. If that was the position which they were going to gel, 
all tbe eloquent words that were uttered with reference to post-war reconetniclion 
and ptwl-wsr arrangements bad better not be uttered iu the House at all. He 

14 
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Mfnled the here expressed by Sir Prederiek James in regard to economic eanctioM 
nH » “Nn jrreater inenlt eonld hare been offered to tbs Indiana who bad made 
ri alfewDt. Ha^”wbat it waa domiciled India.-s in. Natal 

rione* to-day as against 205.ft0 Europeana" The fifth aecHoa of the Bectpr^uy 
Ac" Mr. Bbnlabhal said, should not be made any excuse to tolerate any mdlvidud 
neator freedom here than Indians enjoyed there. After all what was Indus 
imDtribtition in this war. Two million men bad been raised and they were good 
enongli to fight so far as the seeuiiiy of this land waa concern^ v t j j 
Dr. Khare, replying to the debate, said he could only claim he had dona 
what he conid within his limited powers and reaonrces. “I wish , he added, tost 
India was in a position to declare war against Sooth Africa here and now. ±lad 
it been, I sssnie the House I would base lost no time lu taking an army and 
being in tbs forefront of the fiefd myeelf. 0» the question of the wuhdrawal rf 
the High Commissioner, yovernment had not come to » decision > the question 
wts open. But before an withdrawal took place he would haTo to think twic^ 
As regards the "Natal Mercury'a” obserratione to which fiardsr Sant Singh bad 
referred. Dr, Khsrc said he would wait and tee what reprisals ttey would lake. 
They might themselres find it necessary to declare onr High Commissioner 'persons 
non-grata’. 

Sir Saza AH ; Are you waiting for him to be tickw out “ 

Hd had ksfeed tiifl Houbq to givo advice, said I^r, Kbafo, and bo, tasrefor^ 
proposed to leave ibe matter of the amendments entirely to the decision of the 
Uouse, Government wonid not take part in the voting. The House theresfter, 
passed the motion with the amendmenia and adjourned. 

Govt. Bah oh "Satyaetha Peakabh" 


7th. NOVEMBER The A$»»mbly rejected by 65 voles to 15 Bhai Parmanan^s 
adjournment moitoo to discuss the ^ind Government’s ban on chapter 14th, of the 
“Satyarlb Frakasb,” the sacred book of the Arya Samajists. 

Among those who voted for the motion were tiir Vithal Chandavarkar Mr. 
If. M. Joshi, (unattached) aod four Congress members, namely. Dr. Deshmukh, 
Saizada Bansraj, Lala Sham hal and Chaudhuri Baghubir ^aram Singh. The 
other members of tbs Ooogrega Party who were preaenl did not vote. 

Ifte cAair iotnvened once or twice in the later stages of the debate to prevent 
members from stiaying into a political diaeaeeioD or references to tbe merite of the 
book itself. Tbe cbalr ruled that the debate should be confined to the strictly 
legal and constitnilonal issue of the use of the Defence of India Buiea to ban the 
book mod indicated taat the .motion had been admitted only b^auae tbe nsa of the 
Ddenee of India Buies was In qneation and tbe Government of India might have 
rome concern in tbe matter. The cheue also held that passages from the book 
wmtd not be quoted in the house nor reference made to Pakistan and kindred 
innes. 

Bhai Parmatuind, moving tbe motion, said bis object was not to raise any 
political issue, but to demonstrate that tbe Defence of India Buies were mieused. 
It bad not been established that tbe book had endangered public safety, order or 
peace in any way. The book dealt with reli.gious matters. The object of the book 
was not to abuse anybody, it was a mere criticism of various religions. It bad been 
in the market for the last 77'years. An Urdu translation appear^ in lfl40 and 
there was controversy about it, bat nothing serious had occurred. Even before 
that there bad been controversy about the book. It was considered by ,be Arya 
Samajiata a sacred book and it was not proper for the Sind Government to ban 
pontoot of It 

AAon Bahadur Piraeha considered it unfortunate that the motion should 
have MD brought before the House. The allegation had been made in the country 
that the 14th chapter was not originally part of the book but that it bad been 
.added laler by one of the author's fotiowere. (A voice. Who tdd you that ?). The 
langui^ need in the chapter was most shameful and offensive. When be read toe 
TOox hts blood boiled and he realised how disturbances arose out of such writings, 
»e aeked why the Central Government bad not etiirred ail this time, although 
mere had been a strong demand for banning toe book. The Bind Governmeut, ha 
declared, deserv^ toe appreciation of Muslims in the country. (Mr, A. M, Da rat 
Minist^Vl^ ministries to take up the maUer and Wlow toe Bind 


A.CI question was whether the Defence of India 

^Act could be applied and whet^ an order under it la tUus case was legal. The 
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Sefencg of Indik Bales, declared Mr. Kavslrai, did Dot applf to relij^ut mstten. 
The book wes neither likei; to asai«t the eoem;, nor vas it a prejudica! report 
nor confidential information, the publication of which nonid under the tulea be 
prohibited. He declared that unless the Goreromeot of India expressed their dis- 
Bj'reenieDt with the bind hlinUtrj other miaisiries would follow the precious 
speaker's adcii^ and ban tiie book in thdr territory too. He knew how the Bind 
Government was acting ; it had established rirtuai Pakistan in the Province. 

The chatr interveora and remarked that reference to Pakiatan were not 
permissible. , 

Sir Viihat Chandavarkar, speaking in a purelj personal capacity, uked if 
the Sind Government or any Provincial Government was entitled to take auUon 
BKainst a book, which bad been there for over 80 years and had nothing to do 
with the war and could that action be taken under a measnre enaoted for the 
purpose of msiotalning law and order with epeeial reference to the oondnot of the 
war. If the Government of India felt there was something objectionable is the 
chapter the unilateral action of tiie Sind Government would not carry them far. 
If the book was obnoxiona, then it was for the Government of India to ban it all 
over India. Government should go further and appoint a committee to serutinise 
all the ancient books and see whether there was anything in them, which ofiended 
public moralita or public polity as we understood them todsy. (laughter). The 
ecripturea of all religions containea paesages which offended modern ideaa of morals 
and public conduct. As far as be saw at present the Sind Government waa un¬ 
justified u) its order and he therefore, supported the motion. 

Mr. Ananga Mohan Dam, strongly supporting the motion, declared that tiie 
book was a commentary and general criticism but was not scurrilous. After all it 
must be remembered all religious books had a certain amount of violent oondemna- 
tion of certain points of view. The Bible, for instance, attacked Scribe and Pbarl- 
Bees. Were we to ban the Bible ? Books of criticism bad a certain freedom of 
expression. The Koran said a tot of things against infidels. Oa the other hand, 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan had writ^ in strong terms against certain portions of the 
Koran (Voices. No. no.), The Sind Government, ha declared, had pnssed their order 
under the inspiration of tiie Muslim League's resoluttODS. He asked why tiie Stud 
Government should not go to a court of law before banning the book. 

Sardar Sant Singh obeerv^ that the real issue was what was the Govem- 
meut of India to do io a matter like this where a Provincial Government need 
powers given to them under the Defence of India rules in a manner which was 
prejudicial to a la^e section of the people, incidentally he deprecated the Home 
Member's statement, that the action was presumably takrii nnder Defence of India 
Buie 41. The House expected that the Government Member should have made 
enquiries and found out exactly nnder what eectiOB the action had been taken. 
As regards the question wbat the Government of fndia should do, Sardar Sant 
Singh said, after reviewing the work of the raiea, the Government of India could 
instruct Governors to see that the minoriiiee were protected under the safegiistds 
provided for the purpose. Further if the Provincial Governments did not agree 
with the Govemmeot of India’s view of the rule in question, then it should be 
amended aud powers under it should be vested in the Government of India. 
Sardar Saut Singh declared that the peace in Sind would be disturbed not by the 
book but by tbe action taken against the book: if any ooe bad invited disturbance 
it was the Sind Government and early action should be taken by tbe _Oovernmeot 
of India to prevent it. He strongly criticised tbe attitude of tbe Congreaa Party 
on the motion, “I do not approve of their action in spiriting tbemselvee away 
when Ute time com ■ to show their love of democracy and freedom. They have 
fled away because they sre afraid of displeaelng the Muslim League. Tbie neutrality 
ought to be condemned.” In a democracy ooe should have tbe courage to stand by 
one's convtctioaa. 

Ndwab Siddiq Ati Khan said that the chapter in question was very oflenuve 
and provocative. He would read some passage in order to show bow tbe chapter 
would disturb peace and order in Sind. 

Ibie chair indicated that the point for debate waa not the ehaiacter of tbe 
book and, therafore, passages oonld not be read, 

JVatmb Siddig AH said tbe Sind Goveroment deser^d thanks (Mr. Navalrsi i 
condemnation) for taking action against the book and thereby following tbe resoln- 
tion passed by the Moslem League at its Karachi session. He said there was a 
precedent for eucb actiou. lu the Oeotral Provincea tbe late Dr, Baghavendta Beo 
ordered the prosecution of a poet who wrote poems i^aiost tiie I^phet. At m 
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resolt of tho prosecution the composer was fined and copies of bit book were 

forfeited. Member Sir Frauds Mudie, opposing the motlott said the action 

that C?ut«] was being condemned for was the action of the Bind 

Uiftl *06 U^DirB frAm th« sf>€£cbe8 IQ H 0 UB 6 whftt the Govero- 

S«nflSdia*“houtd do”fthS examined thrmatter and came to the conclusion 
Stfthe S°nd Government’s action was illegal. The Bind Government's action was 
uMumSbly unL the Defence of India Rale 41; it banned the pnnting andpublica- 

fiM oTa Yresh^iUonof theSatyarthePrakash. The Bind 

take action under the Criminal Procedure Code, and there was no question of 
stopping^th^eewedeUOTOf^^ the mover had raised a ^ 

the ali-lndia level and the whole debate could only do _ harm. He concluded by 
making it clear Ihat unlee* an extraordinary change m cireoroatancee ocenneo, 
there waa not the least chance of the Government of following Bit Yithal 

Chandavarkar’e advice and banning the book all over India. . 

Gioaure was then applied to the debate and the House divided to reject the 
motion by 55 votes to 15. 

Factories Act Amend. Bill 

Earfier the House agreed to Dr. AmfcedAor’s motion to refer to the Select 
Committee hie bill further to amend the Factoriee Act, so as to give workers in 
perennial factories the benefit, after a year’s service, of at least eix consecative hoU- 
iiya with pay. 

COLTITATION OF ElCB 

The Aesembly took up Mr. J. D. Tyeon^s motion for reference to the Select 
Committee of his bill to provide for the creation of a fund to be expended by_ a 
committee for the improvement and development of the cultivation and marketing 
of rice. The debates on it had not concluded when the Mouse adjourned. 

Debate on the Food Sitoation 


8 U 1 , NOVEMBER:—When the Food Debate was resumed in the Assembly 
to-day Mr. P. /. Qripitha (European Group), in a vigorous speech said 
his purwiso was, first, to give sober and careful consideration to the Government's 
food policy; secondly, to examine and appiaiae the administration of that policy, 
and, thirdly, to suggest changes which, in the European group's view, were requir^ 
both in policy and admioistratiou. Hie group, he observed, were sadsfied with the 
policy but not with the administration of that policy. In the sphere of eoforce- 
roent of its policy, the administration had been iamentably weak. The biggest task 
now was to do something to strengthen the food administration both in the Centra 
and in the provinces in every way possible. If that meant getting in more people 
then those people must be got in ', if they could not be got from elsewhere, then 
they should be got from the army, Indian and Bntish officers should be brought 
in to strengthen the adminietratioa. Contrasting tbs relative efficiency of the food 
administration in England and in India, Mr. Qriffithe referred to his experience 
during hie last visit to England. Two things which impreseed him there were the 
success achieved in bringiug about complete equality of sacrifice and efficiency in 
email matters of food admiDistratton. He reached tbe railway station nearest his 
borne at 9-30 in the moruing and by 5 minutes past ten be had secured bis ration 
card, clothes coupon, etc. Ae against that, it took fats servant in India three 
weeks, a seri^ of visits to the rationing authoiity and three personal letters from 
himself before be could get his ration card. Mr. Griffiths vigorously criticised both 
the adariDistratioD and public apathy in India. In this county we bad bad a long 
period of hesitation, confusion and vacillation and another period of trial and error 
which meant death to many people, whereas to Britoiu the food policy had been 
thought out, the staff selected and machinery kept ready before the onset of 
war. It wea the Foodgraina Policy Committee that laid the foundation of a 
rational and eoberoot food policy and h» group associated itself with that policy. 
His group opposed the removal of regiooal control. 

Mr. r, C. AvinasAiiw^am ChetUar (Congress) moved a lengthy amendment 
advocating rcvisiou of prices fixed for paddy and other foodgraina and suggestine 
measures to prevent corruption and reduce middlemen’s profits and stops srf 
I “ueli w now irrigatioo eefaemee, manufacture of 


Mr. A. C. Datta dealt with Bengal and said that p«>ple were 
itirvation there ; figures were being published daily.of deatha in 


atill dying of 

CslcttttB. The 
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oot; diSerence was that in 1942 people died as it were, on the epot, while this 
year the? were djiog inch by inch, Mr, Dstta referred to the high price of ?ege- 
tablea, milk, fish, ghee. He severely condemned "waatage" of food iu the various 
parts of the country. 

Mr. Sfttyenaravan 8iuba, dtecribing the eonditioDe in Bihar, atsted that for 
the last two years, some people in his province were living on sweet potatoes, 
which, he said, only animals ate in Dormal times. People were dying of malaria' 
and cholera like flies. Medical esperts were unanimously of opinion that thia was 
due to malnutrition. Espidemics in Central Bihar were still playing havoc. More 
than two lakhs had died in North Bihar. Hundreds of villages had been depopu* 
lated and hundreds of families had been wiped out completely. 

Sir A. B. Ohuznivi said that shortage was not restricted to foodgraios only 
but extended to other foodstuffs anch as meat, vegecablea. milk and poultry. Sir 
Abdul Halim said that the presence of large DUtnbete of American troops io the 
province had added Io the difficulty. Their agents came to the marbeta with 
instructions to buy up vegetables at any price. While he admitted the 
situation in regard to foodgraina hsd improved, he maintained that 
foodgraina alone were not eufficient. During the lest famine they saw 
people dying on the etreete. Now there were deaths in many house due to lack 
of protein. The devitalisation of the people in generat hsd played havoc in Bengal 
according to the Calcutta Corporation Executive Heatib Oflicer. ’ 

Mrs, Renuka Bay eaia that she recently toured the interior of Bengal, In 
many_ villages she found men, women and children utterly destitute. Many fami¬ 
lies in the villages sold th«i daughters to get food. Malnutrition was takine a 
heavy toll. 

Mr. K, 8, Oupta stated that in Grissa, the Government were exporting rice 
in large (inantities. In his own constituency, there were some places where the 
ration was five tolas of rice per bead per day. In Vizag when cholera broke out 
medical experts conferred and said that it was due to the rice supplied. The rice 
wM stopped, and cholera also disappeared. Concluding, Mr, Gupta said that 
Mahatma Qnodhi had suggested a splendid solution of the food problem in bis 
letters to the Viceroy. The Congress leaders should be released so that they might 
help in solving the food difficulties, 

Mr, K. C. Neogy thought that the Food Member’s speech was perhaps inten¬ 
ded to be sent to the India Office, as the basis for one of tboee self-righteous 
speeches of Mr. Aroery, that assure the world that all is well with India. According 
to calculations, 8 S lakhs of people lost their lives from sheer hunger in Beugal 
lest year. 'Ihe Governor was good enough to refer to the eiudemic situation. He sat'd 
that malaria had unfortunately reappeared in epidemic form. At least 40 per cent of 
the people in the province were stricken by this disease. The Food Member had atated 
be add^, that the Food Committee ol the Executive Committee were ennsidering 
various matters relating to food “at a very high level." (laughter). The level 
remarked Mr. Neogv, might be so high as not to enable tbs Hon, Member to 
realise the raisericB of the lowly. The quality of the foodstuffs was worse even 
than last year. People were accustomed to a fair proportion of stone chips in 
rice. He should ask the Food Member to explain the vitamin value of pebbles 
(laughter). Bad food, he declared, was being rammed down our throats with the 
help of Defence of India Rules; because these Rules had been held to supersede the 
municipal rules under wbich the municipal health authorities were empowered to 
examine foodetufis supplied to the people. 

Mr. Ashar AH quoting from the “Indian Information,” said that at a confe¬ 
rence in Delhi, presided over by the Food Member himself, it was reported tliat 
Uie conitoverBy centred round the questions of quality of footlgraina in the deficit 
areas. He had himself seen that they were unfit for human coneumption. But 
when one tried to find out the reason for all this, the (Antral Government shified 
the responsibility to the provincial Government and the provincial Government 
to the Central (Government. 

Amekdmests to Food Debate 

6th. NOVEMBER: —The Assembly to-day concluded the Food Debate after 
paasiug two amendmente to the Fooa Member’s motiou that' the eituatiou ^ taken 
into consideration. 

One wee by Mr. iSattar Ettak Sait declaring that co-ordination of proenre- 
‘ ment and dialribution between aurplua and deficit areas ia entirely wanting; that 
transport ia not adequate and timely ; that pricM are beyond the means of the 
'<>-maa8 of the poor in the country; that steps taken by Govern ment for exerciaing 
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TittiUnce orer ewdication of corroption aiaoBR those eopaged by GoTeroment in 
the matter of the execation of food work are poor and loeffecnve. 

The HouBe pesFed the aitjendiiient by 61 votes lo 45, the CoQgresSf the 
Moslem Leaeue and NetionalsBtB TOting together in favour of it 

The other ftBiendosent was Id the Dame of rTof^ MQnQii etid It ^preBSed the 
opinion th*t grtia prices in moet placee vte nneconomkally low producers and 
that the failure of Government to subsidise food consumptioD of we poorest con* 
Biimera boi in b^wns and villages is hitting bard both the producera and con- 
Buioera of food. The Houee pasBcd this amendment by M to 46 votes. 

Of the remaining three amendments one was withdrawn and the other two 
were declared lost without a division. , , , 

The Assembly to-day dispensed with the question hour and decided to ait for 
half an hour longer than usual in order to complete the debate on the food 
situation. . 

Mr. Sathar Sait spoke of the sufferings in Malabar and said that part of the 
country did not get tbs same publicity as Bengal received and, tf^refore, the 
people there suffered silently. 

Mr. /. D. TtjKon, Education, Health and Lands Secretary, gave figures to 
refute the criticism that the grow-more-food campaign had been a complete failure. 
The avenge area under rice In India in the three pre-war years was T3-8 million 
acres. After one year of the grow-more-food campaign the area increased to 75 
miilion and last yenr it was practically W million acres. The pre-war average Of 
the area under all foodgratns was 195 million acres ; after one year of the grow- 
more-food campaign it was 5 million acres and test year it was 206,3 raitlion 
acres. 

Mr. E. C. Owitt —"Whst is the increase in population f” 

Mr. Ti^som—“I am not responsible for tiie increase in population” (loud 
laughter). 

Mr. Ahdut Qaiyum quoted figures to suggest that there bad actually been a 
decresse in the production of rice compared to 1930-31, when the quantity was 
sumething like 32 million tons as t^ainst the 80,5 million toos which Mr. Tyson 
had given for last year. 

Several official members; Hoes your figure include Burma ? 

Mr. Qaiyum replied that even if it included Burma, it would not make a 
great deal ot difference (voices: It will). The black market could, in hia view, be 
Buppreesad if the Government ot India took up monopoly purchase of foodgrains 
direct from big landowners and eliminated the middleman. By refusing to adopt 
this expedient the Government of India were aiding and abetting black markets. 
It should not be beyond the power of the Government of India, he declared, to 
set up a special investigation der'artment to track down corrupt odicislB or’ the 
middleman who corrupt those officials. He ceiled upon the Government to find 
out whether there were any state lands which could be cultivated and what crops 
could be grown there. 

, (European group) thonght it fair to say that the criticism 

levelled at tbs Food Department was largely levelled at the provincial admiois- 
trations. 

Bit CowaKji Jehangir strongly pleaded for equality of food ratioa for aU 
people m surplus as well as In deficU proviucps* 

Dr. V. K. R. r. Rao. Director, Food Statistics, in a maideo epeech. gave 
the assurance that the Food Department would investigate any complaint if details 
were given. (Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : 1 made a complaint to the Food Member 
but never got a reply). Mr. Rao went on to declare that the principle of atibsidv 

suggeshd by some of the previous*^ speakers, was 
® consideration. He explained why it was not possible for 
Government to come to a quick decision on this question. 

P«iy, complained against the 
adequate reference to the Bengal famine which 
Th” faminl Ind ^“'***- ^ ‘oH of life had been taken by 

iv^lX pril ®T»aUy heavy toll; medicine was un- 

a i&oje, .rtree control id Ben^t had become a loke and the ounlitv nf fonH 

K'ngaf an?Dlf«d^1hT“**^ finlnciaf assistance 
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people. All the key pcisl* in the adraioietration were controlled not by the Indian 
members of the Esecuiive Council but by members of the steel frame.” It is true 
that in that steel frame we do find some men made of Tata Steel flauphtrr) but 
it is British steel which is ralinir this country; and so it there is any defect in the 
admiuisiralioii of fond in this country the blame lies entirely on the Britiab people 
and tSie British Government.” 

Mr. Bhtilabhai Desai, Leader of the Congress Party, oriticised the Government 
for bringing forward a ‘'m>st neutral sod ooD-cummittal motion. “When an im¬ 
portant question came up before the House relating to food, the Member-in-charge 
said that the question might bo taken into consideration, as if it was not part of 
their responsibility to state what their policy was. Hence it was that in future 
he eommondad to the Housa that they would demand that whenever the Qovern- 
mant put forward a proposal, it should he in tertuB alfirmative and it should be in 
terms dehnite. and it should bo in terms in which one was able to say to what extent 
there was an akernstive to that policy. _ Referring to what Mr. Bhulabhai called 
"the immediate baeteground of thie situation’', ho said that during the last year 
there had been a famine of an unprecedented character in the country. It had now 
been followed by epidemics, which were not just merely an aftermath of that 
famine alone but the aftermath of the actual onder-nutrilion of the country during 
the last century, "If there had been in this country,” Mr. Bbulabhai said, among 
the men who really represent the country you would not find the spectacle that 
you find today. You cannot blame if the machinery goes into the condition into 
which it has gone now and hence it is that the whole system of Government in 
this country has got to be overhauled. We have said it so often in the past. [ 
do not say it on any political ground whatever nor ou any racial ground. We are 
saying it on one and one ground alone—that as long as you do not have au admi¬ 
nistration in this country which responds to the people and to which the people 
respond, you may be quite certain you will never be able to tackle the problem 
that has come before thie House and you cannot solve one iota of it.” 

The Food Member, bir Jwalnprashad Svivasiava, replying io the debate 
said be would follow the principle that truth must be told and faults muat be 
owned. I am happy to say that although boquete end eoooanuts have both been 
thrown at me, nobody has thrown rotten eggs flaughter and a voice; 
they are five annas each)—I was going to say because eggs have become 
too expensive,” (more laughter). (A voice; thanks to you). He could 
not say that the charts made agaiost him had stunned him or dazed 
him, nut be claimed that his speech made at the beginning of the 
debate held the field : be bad not heard one definite criticism of the policy which 
he enunciated in that speech iirontcai laughter from Congress and Moslem League 
benches). There bad been a great deal of criticism on details, but the policy re¬ 
mained unassailed and be was happy that the Bouse as a whole recogniaed that 
the policy followed by Government was right. (A voice: You are wrongt. He 
was sorry to aay that politics had been Imported into this debate (more laughter). 
Be himself had kept food away from politics. 

After opposing all the nmetidments in their present form, but expressing 
general agreement with some of the points conCaioed in them, the Food Member 
thanked non-official members tor the suggeatious made in the course of the debate. 
The Government, he said, would examine them, “Our main object is one,” ha 
said, "Pood for all. Whatever Government may be in power, it cannot have any 
othe’r objective. Without the support of the chosen representatives of the people, 
my Depactroent can achieve nothing worthwhile. With your help, nothing is 
impossible. l*t that task be not marred by political rivstry.” icheers). 

After passing the motion with the two ameodmento, the House adjourned. 

SWAGOTEA MAREIAGES AMOSQ H»NDnS 


lOlh. NOVEMBER ;—A 2-hout speech by Dr. ^ . r'i Desmukh enlivened the 
debate in the Assembly to-day on the Bill br<-,.ght forward by his brother Mr. 
Qovind Deshmukh to remove the existing proliif-tion on marmges in Hindu society 
betwpen persons of tLs Hsn36 6oKrs (spiritiiai anccBtrj) Jjesliiiiukli 

with sustained vigour in favour of the proposed reform by reference to eugenics as 
well as to what be regarded the true spirit of Hinduism, He had not concluded 
when the House rose for the day. He will continue hii speech when the debate « 
resumed in ihe next session. , j , , . 

The motion before the BooBe was that the Bill m reimed Io a select wm- 
inittee. Mia Gxivind Deshmukh, iBOyiiig the motioBi bbiu bis Bill bftu beec pcndiog 
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Bill woBid be 


for B lone time. Ai fiwt l>e w«» wraxed that the pnpeiple of Ije , , . . - 

codified Bindu Law and later that it would be included in the 
™^d Id" which; at present, was in cliculation. He howerer was not prepared to 

*“* supporting the Bill emphaeised its necessity in the present- 

rfikv Tndii A catticol^r sytteni might baTd be€ii good at a particulav a^go and in 
rewM of time it became part of religion. Prohibition of Swagotra mareiages was 
one of there pseodo-reiipioua in junction s which were nnsnited to remern broes. 
TIoder It parents were finding it more and more difficult to marry off their children 
and the time had come for the legislatoie to intervene. It was time not only to 
remove this but also other harmful customs ineluding the present practice among 
some sectione of the Hindu community permitting marriage with such oloae retatives 
as maternal node’s daughter and so on. ... ,, . 1 . 

Mr. iionptaft Naidu strongly urged that Hindu society eboula move with the 
timre and fresh laws should be enacted to make Hindu aociety strong and virile. 

Dr. Deshmukh criticised leading women’s aseociations wbieb, on meaGurea for 
marrisge or other reform affecting them, invariably went first to lawyers to obtain 
li^al opinion on ' them before deciding what attitude to adopt. Lawyers, declared 
Mr. Desbmukb, were far from creative in their profession and outlook, (many voices ; 
no no) and toerefore, looked at eve^ reform from too point of view of wnetoar it 
came within tito frame-work of existing law and they generally advised women that 
if toey accepted piecemeal reforms, it would. stand in the way of getting iar^r 
rights. Though collectively these women's assoiiationB might oppose Bills like the 
one before toe Bouse, individually these women leaders admitted they were in favour 
of them. People of the same Qotra might be found in pistes as far apart as Mad¬ 
ras and toe United Provinces: yet they could not marry. In bis view Gotoa could 
not be interpreted to mean that tbe families bearin g oue Gotra were the direct des¬ 
cendants by blood of tbe Biehi. Most of toe Rishis were Brahmaohaiis (bachelors) 
and so tbs only sense in which the present-day families could be 8sid_ to be the 
descendsDte of toose Bishie wss toat they were descendants of the disciples of the 
same Ritbi. ^at, said Dr. Deshmukh, did not involve blood relationship and, 
therefore marriagee among them were so offence even agatoet the rdigioue injunc¬ 
tion. From toe eugenics atandpoint, there was nothing to prove that inbreraing 
and mamages of blood relatives were harmful. Darwin was l^n of parento who 
were intimately related by blood both on the mother's and the father's side. The 
Bedouin Arabs, even u the present-day and tbe royal dynasties of Egypt in ancient 
times married very close relatives and no race deterioration had taken "place as a 
rreult of it. Iha Bill, however, did not go so far as to permit marriages of thia. 
kind. It was very limited in scope. Dr. Deshmukh refused to accept the sugges¬ 
tion that there who wanted to contract marriages which were not permitted by 
Hindu religion as Dnderstood now had the alternative of marrying under the Civil 
Marrisge AoL "I am a Hindu and am proud to be a Hindu, and why should any¬ 
body ask me to go out of toe Hindu fold and marry under some other law ? I am 
not going to detach myself from the Hindu fold ; I want to dig my toes in and 
reform, re]uvenate and purify Hindu society. That is my stored duty”, (rheere) 

Earlier the House fussed Mr. M. A. KazmPs Bill to amend the Criminal 
Proi^ure Code us reported by the Select Committee. The main amendment pro¬ 
posed ID toe Bill relates to the grant of bait and it empowers the court convicting 
a person reonsed of a bailable offence to release him on bail for toe period requisite 
to enable him in a case w!^e an appeal lies to make bia application to the appel¬ 
late court. The Assembly then adjourned till Monday, 

OFFictAL Bills Passed 

t*th, NOVEMBER -—The As'sembly to-day passed Sir Azizul Hogue’s Bill 
temporatoy to amend the Indian Patents and Deeigna Act and his Bill further to 

a! andMr. J. D. ryaon’s Bill furtoer to 

amend toe Delhi Joint Water and Sewage Board Act 

A. 1 ^Member, Sir Jeremtj Raisman't Bill, to consolidate and amend 
SS seauritiee issued by the Central Go’-ernment and to 

^ oi «»« pnblic debt of tbe Central 

Hnnun Select Committee '.was under discueeton when toe 


Bouse adjaurned. 

Fdblio Debt Bill 

toa Rnance Member, Sir Jsrewy Bowman, anu 

tliB Aaembly to-day that on all toe toree points of the phuo Debt BUI, 


announced in 

on which 
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cfUtciBst in the House hsd ceutred, he was prepared to maintaiu the exiiUug 
poaitioo. That meant, be said, that on the first point, nameljr, receiving notices ol 
trust, oo change would be made. The present posiUon nas that as provided in 
the Bill no notice of to; trust in res|>ect of aiijr QoverutacDt secuiit; shall be 
receivable the Central Goverameat ; nor shall the Central Gavernment be bound 
b; an; such notice even though exprwslv given, nor shall the Central Government 
be regarded os a trustee in respect of an; Uorcrnmeot security. As regards the 
other two points, uamely, first recognition hy the bank of no title to the Govern* 
ment eecurity other tbao that of the executor or administrator of a deceased sole 
holder and the bolder of a succession certificate ; and second, the twelve*ycar litnito* 
tion of the Central Governmeat’e liability in respect of Government securities, the 
Finance Member signified his leadinesB to reiutrodnee the position as it actually 
existed at present. He sought permission to let further consideration of the • Bill 
stand over so as to enable him to consider the drafts put forward by members and 
produce an amendment which would be acceptable to the House. The Assembly 
^reed to the proposal. 

Naiiohalisatioh of Ihsch^hob 

NationalissUon of Insurance was urged by Prof. Ranga and supported by 
Mr. A, Cheltiar, Mr. Husaainbhai Lafji and Mr. Manu Subedar in the coarse of 
the debate OU tiir AWs-uf Roque’s luoiion to refer his insurance Act Amendment 
Bill to a Select Committ^ The House cveataaliy reiected without a division Mr. 
Krishuamachari’s motion to eirculate the bill and passed Sir Aeiz.uf'&a^us's 
motioo. 

Dating the debate Mr. Krishnam^hari said his motion was a dilaioij cue. 
He wanted circulation, because otherwise it might have to be amended again and 
again in the light of public oriticisra. He generaliy welcomed many of the provi- 
Btons of the bill. Sir Vithai Ckand'ivarkar pointed out that inanrnnee interesta 
were quite satisfied with the bill oud insurance exi>erts had told him that there 
sbonld be no delay in passing the bill- Prof. Ranga p.-inted out that the State 
even now was runniog a postal insuranM sclicme for its employees and was actually 
ruoniog it more efficiently than private ineuranoe compauies ; its expense ratio was - 
the lowest about 10 par cent oa compared to some 20 par cent for the most effi¬ 
ciently run private insurance company. Prof. Bangs remarked it was true that 
only a Swaraj Goverumeut could give the best satisfaction : but even the present 
government was preparing schemes in anlioipaiion of the advent of a 6waraj 
Government and be suggested it shoutd give thought to this subject also- fie 
referr^ to the fact that the various insurance companies were concentrated mainly 
in the big cities, with the result that the large sums collected as premium from all 
corners of the country were used only in these cities and were denied to the 
provinces from which they were collected and where they were urgently rtquirtd 
for development. This evil, he suggeated, could only be cured by making insurance 
a State enterprise. He referred to the Mysore litaie where be indicated State in¬ 
surance was working well. iHv. Avinashilingam Chetiiar supported the circulation 
motion. Sir Atig-ul^Haque replying said his objective was quite the same as Prof. 
Ranga's but be would hesitate to take steps to nationalise insurance till a National 
Government was eatablisbed. it was no use saying that he and other members of 
the present Government of India did not represent the people and at the same 
time asking him to take steps to natioDalise insurance. Ue was not expressing any 
views 00 the quesUon whether he represented the people or not, In any case, he 
suggested, no Ipgislature could look too far forward ; if it could deal with probhiDS 
or today and the next few years that should suffice. He agreed that insurance 
abonld cover a wider field, end include crops, caiile, sickness, old age, etc. but tliese 
Bot for the immediate present Ii was not hia intention to rush the bill through 
or to delay it unduly, the Commerce MemlMT proceeded. He proiiosed that the 
Select Committee should not meet earlier than January next year and in the 
meantime he would circulate tbs bill to memhers of the inaurance advianry com¬ 
mittee and piece their views before the Select Committee and also the views of im- 
iwrtaut All-India iBsuraoce Asaociations. Thereaiter if the Select Committee con¬ 
cluded its labours, he would take the bill up in the next lessioa. 

Mr. Krighnamachari’a motion for circulation was negatived and Sir Aztz-uf- 
Haqus’a motion was passed. 

OOLTITATIOS OP BICB 

The House took up farther debate on the Health and Lands Secretary, Mr. 
Tynn'e motion to refer to a eelest eoamlttee hie Bill for the ereatlon of a fund to 

15 
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to expended by. conunUteeconBUtaUd the improvement ani development of 

the whole burden of the oontribution on the grower, tie protested ngsinst this 
!ocrea«e in “hi rmsncisl burdens of the peassnts The ^ “tto 

ijiduatry. H was GovfiC 0 iaent*B praoUce to provide funds ihensaelves^ but not in the 
cw of r^earch In the Lntereat of agriculture, llte propoe^ excise duty of six 
a^M a too was to be levied from the rice mill owners but to actual praciiM he 
was su e it would be passed on to the grower and the consular , and it waa 
possible that Government might increase the duty in the future. He 
cMiposiUon of the proposed comniittee and asked why the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce would get a aeat. Eutopeeu interestt, he knew, had nee mills In Burma 
tot not in India. ^Be pleaded for a non-official President for the committee. Prof. 
Kanca said there was a body of public opinion in the country which waa opposed 
to the House proceeding with the Bill. Mrs. Radhabai Subbaroyan opposed the 
Bill and asked the tiouse to reject it ; but if the House felt this augeeBtion to be 
too drastic, then it should cirenlate the Bill. The Bill, in her view, did not euggeat 
the t'Orreei method of encouraging research in rice. At the present moment when 
the couotry was goiiig through a f<»d erlais, Government's duty, she said, was^ lO 
give alt attention and energy to the sopply of food and other necessities of life. 

Mr. Esaak Sait that Use country ahoatd hsve an opportunity of espressiiig 
its views on this important matter since everybody was interested tn producing 
mote rice, totter rice and to produce rice more easily. He was therefore, m favour 
oi circulating ^8 Bill. He bad not concluded when the Assembly adjonrned. 

Public Debt Bill 

15ih. NOVEUBER :—The AsBembly to-day passed the Finance ifember’e public 
Debt Bill with amendmants framed by agreement between the Government and the 
Opposition. The first such amendment was moved by Mr. Krishnamackari as a 
proviso to clause aeven which lays do -.n that the ezecutore or administratora of a 
deceased sole holder of a Government security and the holder of a succession 
certificate shall be the inly pereons who may to reci^oised by the bank as having 
any title U> the Goveniment eeourily. The proposed proviso was to the efieet ''that 
noibing in this section shall bar tlie_ recognition by the bank of the manager or the 
■ole surviving male member of a Hindu undivided family governed by the Mitak- 
shsra law as having a title to a Government security, when the eeeurity appears to 
tbe bank to stand in the name Of a deceased member of the family and an applica¬ 
tion is made by such manager or sole surviving member for recognition of bis title 
and is supported by a certificate signed by each antboiity and after such enquiry 
as may be presenbed to tbe effect that the deceased belonged to a Hindu undivided 
family governed by the Mitakshars law, that the Government security formed part of 
the joint properly of tbe family and that the applicant is tiie managing or eole 
surviving male member of the family.” 

An explanation added to the proviso laid down that tbe expression "Hindu 
undivided family governed by the Mitakshara law shall, lot the purposa of this 
s^tion, be deemed to include a Malabar Tarwsd. 

The amendoient was intended to continue the existing concession given to the 
member of a joint Hindu family governed by Uie Mitakshara law with regard to 
tbe lecognitlDU of his title to a Government security. 

In Uie course of the debate on the amendment, Mr, Chaptnan-iforHmer regis¬ 
tered a mild protest that Government and Congrees always made some atrange- 
ment over our heads and we were aupposed to agree to it (laughter). He added 
ttot he did not want to oppose the amendment but to draw attoutiOB to the fact 
. *****^®® notice of it only last night The chotr asked if anybody objected 

*® .“0 amendment being moved. Sir Cotcasyt Jehangir suggested, that in order to 
« standing ordn requiring sufficient notice of amendments, the permission 
01 the tiouto be taken by a vote. The ebsit held no vote was necessary and that 
since no abjeotioo had been taken the amendment could be discussed. Eventually 
me amendment was passed. 

accepted to clause Dine which provida summary 
• holder of Government secarlUa not exceeding Es. 

givw power to the bank to determine 
woo IS the person entitled to a security or securities, if witiiin six months of tito 
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death ol the original holder, probate of hia will or letlere of adminiatraiion of hia 
eatate or a BQcceaaioit certificate h not produced to the bank. The amendmeut 
aeeka to add a farther proeision that the bank could bo deterntine the title of proof 
to the BaiiefaotioQ of the bank that proceedings have been inatitnted to obtain a 
probate or letcerB of administration or a BUcceBBioo certificate is not furnished. 

The Honae passed Mr Sri Frakasa’s amendment providing that “where no 
shorter period of iimitation is fixed bj an; law for the time being in force, Uie 
liabilit; of the Central Government in respect of any intereet payment due on a 
Government security aball terminate on the expiry of six years from the date on 
which the amount due by way of inter^t besame payable.'' 

After Mr. Sri Frakasa's amendment, a few consequential amendmeBta were 
at^pted. 

llie finance Member, moving the ttiird reading, took the opportunity to pay 
a tribnte to the work of the late Sir James ’I'aylor, who, he said, did most of the 
spade work anderiyiag this useful and opcessary measure. Mr. Aear Ati associated 
himself with the tribute to Sir James. Tiie House passed the bill as amended. 

Bice Fond Bild 

During the resumed debate on Mr. Tyson’s motion to refer the Bice Fund 
Bill to a select committee, Mr. Tyson annonncpd that be was prepared to accept 
Mr. Esnak Sait's amendment that the bill be cireulsKd for tbe purpose of eliciting 
public opinion thereon by February t945. SpeMkers on ihe bill today were Mr. 
Esaak Sait, Sir Jogendra Singh, Mr. Sami Fenkatachalam Chelliar, Mr. T. T. 
Erishnamachari, Mr. I/ussainbhai Zaijee, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum, Mr, Oovincf DesH- 
mukh. Hr. Azar Alt, and Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta. Farther debate was adjouined 
till tomorrow. 

Earlien tbe House agreed to refn' to a select cominittee a draft amendment 
proposed by Mr. Esaak Sait for the addition of a new standing order of the 
Assembly to provide that a standing committee shall be constituted separately for 
every department of the Government of India to advise on tbe activities of the 
department concerned. Sir Sultan Ahmed made it clear that Government would 
not oppose reference to a select committee but would oppose tbe amcDdment in tbe 
•elect committee. The Assembly adjourned. 

Official Biu£ Passed 

16th. KOTEMBER :—The Assembly agreed to the ciroulaiion of two official 
bills, namely, Mr. J, D. Tyson's bill to create a rice research fund and a committee 
to administer the fund, and Dr. Ambedksr’s bill to amend the Foyments of Wagts 
Acta 

The Finance Member introducwl a bill to consolidate and amend the law rela¬ 
ting to banking companies. The Statement of Objects and Reasons explains tbat 
the need has been felt for some lime for separate legislation for the regulation of 
banking in India. This need has become tlw more insistent on account ol ihecon- 
slderable development of banking in recent yean, especially the rapid growth of 
bankiog resources and of the number of banks and branches. 

The main festures of the Bill are : a simple definition of bankiog with the 
object of limiting the scope of the legislation to institoiiona in which the funds are 
depodted primarily to ensure their safety and ready with-drawability ; prescription 
of minimum capital etandards; prohibitions of trading with a view to enmiuaiiDg 
non-banting risks; inclusion in the scope of the legislation of banks incorporated 
or registetwl outside British India; provision of an expeditious proceduie for 
liquidation ; Inspection of the books and accounts of a bank by the BeMrve Bank 
when necessary ; empowering Uie Central Government to take action against banks 
conducting their affaire in a manner detrimental to the interests of the depositors ; 
and prescription of a special form of balance-sheet and confemng of powers on tbe 
Reserve Bank to call for perodical returns. The Assembly adjournea. 

Post-wab Ecohomio Detelopmeht 

nth. NOVEMBER The Assembly to-day passed without a division a Congress 
Party motion tbat an elected committee of the House consUiing ol not more than 
15 members be appointed for tbe purpose of considering the several plans for post¬ 
war ewJDomie devel^ment of India, agricultural and industrial, with instructioos 
to report to the Mouse. The motion bad been moved by Mr. Avinashilingam 
Chettiar as an amendment to Str ^iauddirt Ahmed's original le^lutton opposing 
the Bombay Plan. 
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An eioltlsK «itn«HoB developed before the House voted ob tbe nmendiBeDt 
and passed it Towards the close of the debate Mr. Bhvlahhai Desai. I^dcr of the 
OPDOMifoo spoke in support of the amendmeDt. After him the Supply Member. 
Sir A. SamMtsami MvdaUar got up wbere-npon there were cne* from the opposi¬ 
tion benches asking for eloeuie of the debate. The OaTcrnment ^allenged ■ 
division on tbe closure motion bat the House passed the moiion by M ^tes to 46. 
The OoDgress, Moslem League and some members of tbe Nationaliet Party com- 
biuing to vote for it. .... .... . 

Dnriog the voting there were harried consnltationa among members on 
Government and opposition benches and mnch Inruing over of tlie mies of proce¬ 
dure to tee whether a Government member could speak alter closure had lieen 
applied. Sir Ziauddiu Ahmtd, mover of (he original motion, was replying to the 
debate when Mr. Bajoria, on a point of order, asked it closure could be applied to ■ 
tbe debate without hearing tbe Government Member on the ieeue before the Home. 
As H was, no one knew what tbe attitude of the Government vrae to tbe motion or 
to the amendment or the views expreseed during the debate.^ The Prrsident 
indicated that there did not appear to be any rule onder which in tbe case of a 
resolution a Goveroment speaker could be called upon to speak at any particular 
stage of the debate, Mr. Ahdul Qaiyivt, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, 
explained that before the Leader of the Opposition stood up, be (Mr, Quiyuml bad 
spoken to the Planning and Development Member and understood that Sir Ardeahir 
Dalai would speak sfter Mr. Bbulabbai Deeai. But actnaiiy tbe Supply Member 
got up instead of Sir Ardeahir (several voices t Why didu t the Supply Member 
gel np earlier in the debate. 

Eventuftlly, alter Sir Ziauddi'^’t reply, Mr. Krithnamarhart’a amendment and 
Mr. A, N. Chattopadbyaifa's amendment were negatived and Mr. Cbetiiar's amend¬ 
ment wm passed. The Bouse adjourned till Monday. 

Law Eelatihs to BANsncKO Cohpasies 

IMh, NOVEMBERThe Assembiy to-dm agre^ to the Finosce Mambsr'a 
motion to circniate his bill to eoueolidate and amend the law relating to banking 
companies. 

During tbe debate on the Banking Bill, tbe Finance Hember moving eir- 
Qulation, gave an account of the efforts made from time to time to frame eompre- 
hensive banking legMstton and said ibe present Bill represented an earneet effort 
OB the part of (he Government to eneure, in eo far aa it contd be done by legiela- 
tion, tbe protection of the depositor and the growth of banking in Indie on sound 
linee. Mr. A. <7. Dattd while generally aupporting the bill eomplained that it gave 
not only too many powers to the Eeaerve Bank but gave it control as well ee 
Mttain advantages without any corresponding advantages to other banke. Deposits 
to be made by rural banks to the Keserve Batik, he suggested, should be in pro¬ 
missory notes end not in cash.. Mr. Avinashilingham Chettiar asked for a more 
elaborate definition of banking and said that banks taking short term deposits should 
be debarred from giving long term loans. Mr. T. 7. E^neikBamocAavi made de- 
tolled cDmmenta on the oilj and eaid that the supreme ptwition which the 'mperial 
Bank enjoyed by virtue of its having once been tbe Government'e central bank was 
no longer instifled. He urged that the Imperial Bank Act should be repealed and 
.u 1 . . *«>P« of *0 present bill. Mr. Abdul Ohani welcomed 

the bill but caution^ that care should be taken to see ttiat small banks did not 
Mffer under this legislation. Hr. Sami Venkatachalam Chettiar suggested that 
bankiDg legislation should be liberal enough to help the growth of four 
difiereni types of banks, namely, industrial banks, agricultural banks, 
oommeroial banks and banks for small borrowers. The bill, in his 
i*fi!j . measure meant to penalise small banks if they 

^ conform to the rnles. He favoured nalionalisatinn of bankiog, Mr. 

Imperial Bank enjoying a monopoly of 
lieMorlimsr (Entopeao group) stresaing 
h! firstly good banking la# 

hOMfS^iW .1"** ® ““ produce good Bankers, he was 

if. Kr w ■ ft® would go loms way (o ensure that good banking law was 

to the aaM“wM\^°h«“h^d M»Red that banking should be^aoeialised 

what suggested in connection wiUi inaurance. He oppwed 

bill to check the growihofjotot 

gfrSn to th^blil^ *rsiificatloD stthe measore of su^ort 

given to we oui. He msds it clear that he could not bs expected to bring forward 
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■ mfasare For the Gomptete oatloDeliBatioo ot btoks in Indie, eucii as had been 
aa^estedM>y-some epenkirii. 

The Finaoce Member’s motiott was passed. 

Food and AsaicoL’niaAi. OfiOANiSATioK 

Mr, J. D. Tyson moved a resolatton acceptin^^ the eonstitution of the perma¬ 
nent fojrf ond eETienlmre orgaiiiaation of tUe United Nmiona, Ibe objei’ts of the 
proposed body, he said, were to raise the level of nutrition atnong the peoples of 
the world, to secure improvements in the efiieient production and disiribuitan of all 
food^raiiis and agriouihiral products, to better the conditiona of the rural iHtpUla- 
tion aisd thus contribute to the apanding world economy and promotion of 
research. By joining that or^nisaiion, Mr. Tyson eaid. we would accept the 
liability to contribute to the budget of the conference. The budget for the first 
year was about two and a half million dolUra and India's ebare bad been fixed at 
4. 25 per cent which came to about Bs, 3,00.000 a year. 

Two amendmente wrre moved to the resolution, one by Mr. K. C.Neogv which 
supported the resolution on the anderatsnding that the Central Oovernmcnt would 
implement the rcaommendatioDS of the orgsoisaiion in regard to ail imiiortatit 
questions of policy subject to the approval of the iegislsture and ihe other by Mr, 
N. Q. Raiiga which wanted the proposed orgsnisatiou worked for the ioiereste of 
Bgiicnltursl producers no less than those of the consumers. 

Stst NOTEMBBB:—In the course of the resumed debate on Mr. Tyson's 
motion, Mr. Ananga Hohan Dam said that India expected SMd results from the 
proposed Int»Datiooal Fffi>d and Agrieutture orgsaisatiou snd India, in cousidera- 
tioD of the vastness of her territory and her importance, should contribute more 
than the four pet cent, allotted to her. Why, he asked, was U 65. A. expected to 
contribute 25 per cent, as i^ainat India’s 4 per cent? Mr. B. Das said that the 
experience of international bodies during the last ^ years bad been disappoioiing, 
Mr. K, C, Neogu moving bis amendment, thought that from a report of the pra- 
clings of the Hoieprings conference that the Atlantic Charter was sought to be 
applied to India, but among the_ articles of that Charter so to be applied waa the 
one giving acceaa to raw materials of tbe world. He could not but frel alarmed 
therefore, at the possibility _ of India’s onesnlored resources, particulsry mineral, 
being exploited by other nations of the worlo, Mr. jSamraftss Gupta urged that 
India’s lepr^ntstives st ioternational gatherings should be real representatives 
and the Government should take the tioase into confidence in selecting them. Ha 
thought it was because tiia delegation to the Bretton Wtmds conference, for 
instance, did not bare the confidence of the country they could not get a scat for 
India on the Executive, Mr, Ahdul Qaigum supported the motion but asked that 
the aiiggeslioo made from the Oongr^ benobes should be conveyed to the interna- 
tiooal organisation. He suggested that organisation should consider the credeutials 
tk a Government like that of India, which bad allowed chronic msinuirition, 
famine and destitution, illiteracy, absence of medical relief to prevail in the country 
while the officers of the Government were busy isBuing ordiiianc^, laying down 
how much the biloring charge of coab and trousera should be. Mr, Qatyum 
demanded that foreign Governments snoald not be allowed buy raw maieriata 
cheaply in the Indian market. Mr. N, H,Joshi inaisted that India's representati¬ 
ve in these conferene'eB should be entirely Indian, selected not on racial groonda 
because the inctueion ot Europeans was ofbn misuodersttKid by other couainea to 
mean titat the European waa there to dominate over the Indian. Prof. N. G.Ranga 
feared that Uie main ot>j«:t of the proposed body might be to produce enough food 
for western consumers; but he, nevertbelres, favoured India’s participation in all 
interoationai conferences not because be hoped to gain much tiiereby but would 
be able ti> see what the others were np to. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai asked what 
was the valne of joining an organisation like this and wbat bed other nations 
done to help India in the present situation. Mr. Nauman complained that the 
Government bad avoided aeteciiug any Muslim representative to ioternaiioDM orga- 
uiaations : there was, he felt, aome einistei purpose in this. 

Closure was moved by Government; there was a lia 40 voting on either aide: 
Mid the Chair gave its casting vote in favour of the “statns quo" and the debate 
waa, accordingly, continued. 

Mr. Qovittd Deshmukh asked tbatlwe should not bind onrselvea to pay our 
contribution for four yeare but on a yearly basis so that we should have an opiHir- 
tnnity osee a year to examine wbat was going on. _ Dr. P. N. Baturji hoped that 
the Govs'ainmit of India would insist on ludis being repieftented on the Execu- 
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of the organiBaUoir. Ha did not object to the Initial coDtnfaution 
of fig. three likbg bat aebed that fntuia contribution a abould not be hear^f. Ur. 
Tvton raplTing to the debate referred to the demand^ made by aome apeakera that 
India abould maiit on hairing repreaentalion on ibe Exfcutive Qjinmittee. How he 
aaked, «>uid we inaiat on it aa a couditiou of our j •iaing : under the conaiitution, 
the eieeutiee commiuee would be elected by the Goreruing Body of the confereoce 
and we would have on the conference the eame _ voting power aa any other member 
of the nation and we must try to get repreaentation by the exeroiae of that vote and 
by influencing our frieude. To insiat on a seat aa a condition Joining would be 
iaotamount to refueing to Join. As regards financial liability, he gave the asauf- 
anca that the contribution to the organiaaiion would be a voted expenditure and it 
would be in the budget or would come as a supplementary' grant: in any case it 
wonid coma up before tiie House. Aa for the eaggnetioD that there was an ulterior 
motive in fixing India's share at a low figure, Mr. T^son explained that the BsaeBB- 
mantof contribution was fixed very largely on the basis of ability to pay and be 
orotioned thatOanada, lor iuatance had been Basegacd at ii.6 per cent, and France at 
5.^ per cent. In any case, voting did not go by eontribntion and even if we paid 
35 per cent, it might remove euspiciona but would not give auy more voting power. 
He opposed Mr. Neogy'a amendment and declared that oo Government could bind 
itself in advance to carry out all recommendations of an outaide body on which 
we had only one vote, subject only to tbe approval of the legislature. The recom* 
mendatioua were address^ to a group of uationa and would ba only partially 
anltabie to India's conditions; further we might have to e nsult the provincM 
because tbe greater part of the iseomraendatiooB would lie in the provincial field. 

Mr, Neog^ intervening said he wanted the Central Government to aet tbe 
emtmpie In the areas under their authority, 

Mr, Tgson reiterated that conanltation with the provinces would be necessary. 
He gave the aisunace that the legialatuie would be kept informed of tbe develop¬ 
ments in tha organiaation. He was prepared to accept Prof. Banga’s amendment. 
Both the amendmenta were put to vote and carried and tbe resolution, as amended, 
waa carried. The House then adJoUTned sine die 
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Provincial Acts passed by Legistatui^s, Governors' Acts, Bills 
introduced by Pr.ivincial Governments and Ordinances promnl- 
gated by Governors. 


Titls of or Bill and dale of 

Government of Bengal 

The Bengal Finance {Salea Tax) 
Amendment Act, JSi4 {Bengal Act 1 of 
1944) {SS-8-J3d4) :—^To smend the Bengal 
Finanea (SsIm Tax) Act, 1941, in ordi? 
to laiee the rate of tax leviable un^r 
the Bsld Aot from one quarter to one 
half of an anna ; bat at the eame time 
ptoviiioo liai been made to exempt from 
tax "the poor man'a eloib". 

The Bengal Non-agrieultural Tenancy 
{Tempeawg Provisiona) Extending Act 
JSa {Bengal Act IIof 1941) t— 

To extend the operation of the Bengal 
Hon.agrioiiltaTal Tenancy (Temporal; 
Pioviaiona) Act, 19W, for one year more 
from Ma; 29, i944, pending toe intoo- 
daotion of pemanent and more oompre* 
heosive I^ielation on the subject. 

The Bengal Orphanages ond Widmes* 
Homes Act, J944 {Bengal Act Ill of 1944) 
{8S~e-1944) To provide for toe better 
control and enp^liion of orphanages 
and widows’ homes and manisf^ bureaux 
in Bengal. 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 
1844 {Introduced in the J^gielaiive 
Assembly) t—To provide for toe regula¬ 
tion, control and devel(^nnent of secon* 
dar; Question. 

The Bengal Dtseates of Antmafs Bill, 
1944 {Introduced in t&e Legislative 
Caimcil) i —^To provide for toe prevention 
of cont^loua dieetoes amongst animils 
in Bengal. 

The Coroners and Criminal Procedure 
(Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1944, {Intro” 
duced in the Legislative Connail) i—To 
amend toe Ck>ronerB Ac^ 1871 and the 
code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, in 
order to dispenee with the inqoli; to be 
held b;^ the Coroner or b; a Police 
Officer ID CBsea of deatoe cansed b; 
eoem; action aniesstoe Provineiai Govern¬ 
ment 80 directs. 

The Hindu Women’e Bighie to Pro¬ 
perty (Bengal Agricultural Land) Bill, 
J944. {Introduced tn the Legislative 
Counal) ;—To extend toe operation of 
toe Bindn Women'e Bights to Proi^to 
Act, 1937, to agrlonltoral land in Bengal, 
with retrospective effect, in order to give 
widows toe full measnn of toe benefit 
which toe framers of toe Aet sontem- 
plsted, and to protect tianMOtions sltead; 


Assent or Introduction in Italia, 

entered Into on the faith of the Act with 
certain savings. 

The Bengal Destitute Persona (Bepa- 
triation and Relief) Bill, 1944. {Intro¬ 
duced in the Legislative Couneit) :—To 
moke special piovisioo for dealing with 
persons wandering about in a destitute 
eondiiion as a reauU of the prevailing 
economic distress. 

The Bengal Alienation of Agricultural 
Land {Tempe^ary Provisions) Bill, 1944. 
(Introduced in the Leg. C'OHnei'i) :—.To 
provide for the restoratiau to 'rsiyata’ and- 
under-'raiyata’ of agriouHutal lands aliena¬ 
ted by them during toe year 19*43 as a 
nsnit of toe prevailing ecooomto distress. 

The Bengal Embankment {Amendment) 
Bill 1944. {Introduced in the Legislative 
Council) To fartbsr amend the Bengal 
Embankment Act, 1882, so as to give 
Collectors power to have necesaar; repairs 
done to a private embankment where 
considered neceeeary without taking 
charge of ito future mainienance and to 
recover toe eoat thereof from the people, 
benefited by the work. 

Governmeot of the Punjab. 

The Punjab Maternity Benefit Act 
i94S. {tS-llA949) To regulate the em¬ 
ployment ot women in factories for 
certain periods before and after confine¬ 
ment and to provide for the payment of 
maternity benefit to them. 

The Punjab Ur ban, Immovable 
Property Tax {Second Amendment) Act, 
1943. (1S-11-JS4S) ^-To make clear that 
it ie not necessary for aneseing autboiity 
under Section 18 of the Act to call for 
a return when the current valuation list 
is to be amended. 

The Punjab TcAaeco Vend Fees 
(Amendment) Act 1949. U7-11-194S) 

To eflect certaia amendmeDla in the Act 
which have become necessary aa a result 
oi the imposition of a central excise 
duty On tobacco. 

The Sugarcane (Punjab Amendment) 
Act 194S, (25-11 Isis):—To emend too 
Indian Sugarcane Act, i934, in its appli¬ 
cation to tbe Punjab with a view to 
protecting tbe growers of Bogarcana to 
provide for the better organisation of 
cane Buppliee to sugar factories and to 
prevent unhealthy competition between 
them. 
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Thf Punjab Trade Evtploi/ee* (Amend- 
mmt] Act, 194S. (6-l-mt) S—'fo remove 
ccH»in difficulties hrouglic to light in the 
working of the Punjeb Trade Employees 
Act, 19*0. by amending the Act, *0 bb to 
empower the employer to take overtime 
work from bis employees aiibjecl to cer- 
tsin reBirictions and by omitting seetjODS 
H and 14 (2) which empower an em¬ 
ployer to imponfl fine and require notice 
from the employee before quitting service, 
respectively. 

The Punjab Court of Wardt (AmoDd- 
»i«n() Act, 1S44. To make 

it obligatory for a decree bolder to file a 
certificate of bta having notified bisclnlm 
under section 80, in order to coniintie a 
suit or reenmn or iitstitute erecution 
proceedings egaiiiRt a ward and to mnke 
it clear that no snil t>r execution procee¬ 
dings aliall be innitUainnble to set aside 
or modify the ntd^r of a Deputy Coro- 
mtSHioiier fixi-g a date for payment of a 
rUiiQ or regntaiing the order in which 
claims are to he paid. 

The Epidemic Disrates Punjab (Amend- 
menO Act, ISU. {It i-19i4) r—To em¬ 
power a Deputy Commissio'icr to issue 
regulations as to mtdical inspcclioii ond 
disinfecting water stippUea etc. in a 
district threatened wiili an outbreak of 
spidcroic disease. 

The Punjab Land PreSrrv iHon {Ckos) 
{Amendment) Act, 1944, {!I4-J$i4 );— 
To apply the principles of liic Lsnd Pre- 
servadon (Choa) Act II of 19 p 0, to the 
whole Province and to empower the 
Government In r quire land o«nera to 
take positive measuics neeessarv to arrest 
erosion, failing which the Giiveriiinent 
shall have the power of executing tbosa 
works therosrlves, 

2Vi« Oenerat Sales Tax (Amendment) 
Act, _ 4344. (li-4-l34i) —^To remove 
certaia minor discrepancies nnd defects 
Id the text ^of the Act of 1941. which 
have coma to Ilglit in the course of its 
administration. 

The Punjab Prc-empfion {.-imendment) 
Act. J$44, {15-5-1344) To add a »cw 
Bsetion to tlie Act to restore the status 
quo in the case of rre-smptian suits 
whereiD the vendee aeets to improve bia 
position by means of a voluntary 
acquisitian of right of property mada afier 
the iuBtitntion of tlie suit. 

The Colonisation of Oovemment Lands 
(Punjab) {Amendment) Act, 1944. {S7 S- 
1944) : • (tf To amend section 2? of the 
Act so thst ID {mure in the absence of 
any provision to the country in the rele¬ 
vant ata’einent of cot'diitons nothing in 
lection 24, 25 and 26 shall apply to a 
•ebeduled tenancy. 

(i>) Impotition of certain reatricUou 


on the rights of •lieeation in respect of 
and rule of eucccssion to certain proprie¬ 
tory rights acquired by a female. 

Gonemment Bills pending before the 
Punjab Legitlative A^semblp, 

The Punjab District ^ards Bill :— 
To repeal the District Boards Act, 1883. 
The proposed Bill gives full liberty to the 
Boards to elect nnn-official Chairmen, 
and extends their life to five years. A 
provision hag also been made for prompt 
discharge of executive duties by the 
Executive authority. 

The Punjab Elsctricitv I^uig Bill t — 
To levy a duty on electrical energy con¬ 
sumed for lights and fans and other 
agiplisnces. 

The Punjab Alienation nf Land 
(Amcfidiaent) Bill To remove number 
of defects which have been revealed in 
the actual working of the Punjab Aliena¬ 
tion of Land Act, 1000, and of making a 
number of consrquential amendments 
vrliich were not carrird out when the 
amending Acts of 1938 and 1940 were 
passed. 

The Punjab Agricultural Produce 
Atarkfts Amendment) Bitlx —To remedy 
certain defects and to make other eniiahle 
provisions which have brcn found to be 
necessary in the, light of experience 

Ihe Aeguisifion of Land {Punjab 
Amendment) StiiTo exempt compen¬ 
sation awarded under the Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Act from attachment. 

The Punjab Cotton Winning and 
Pressing Factories Bill: —'J ‘0 provide for 
the ikenaing of ginning and preaaing 
factoriee in nider to eradicate Ac mai- 
practicea of mixing, watering, adultera¬ 
tion with seed etc., prevailing among 
certain cotton producers. 

Government of Orissa 

The i/rndu Woniin’s Rights to Pro¬ 
perty (Extension to Ag-ten/ftira/ land in 
Orissa) Act, 1944 (8-4-1944) To give 
the Hindu women in the province of 
(Jrtesa the same rigiits in r«pect of agrl- 
cnltural land as they enjoy and r the 
Hindu Women's Rights to Property Act, 
1937, in respect of other property. 

The Bihar and Orissa Motor Vehicles 
Taxation {Ortssa Second Amendment) 
Act, 1944 is-4-2344\ To exempt from 
taxation the road rollers and plants 
Owned by the local and public authorities 
in North ttrissa. 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly 
3fembers’ Salaries and Ailoteances 
(Amendment) Act, 1944 {Se-4-1944 )'lo 
increase Ao aalarieB of M.lhA.'g from 
Be. 75 to Rs. 100 ■ month and dally 
allowance from Be. 2-8 to ^ 10 during 
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the continaance of war aod eix mooths 
tbereatter. 

The Central Propi!i«i JVnancjr {Orta*a 
Amendment) Act, 2944 iS6-4-19i4) :— 

Coikairuction of the period of one month 
laid duivit iu Bei'tioii {'ii of the Ceutral 
Ptovincra 'I'enaucy Act, itfJS, to mean a 
periiid id one monlii from tne data of 
service of the notice on the tenant for 
ejectment on account of arreara of rent. 

The Ori-sa Hindu Religioua Eudf^to- 
tnenfa (Aint-nf/wicuf) Act, 1 'j44 {3 5-1944) 
:—I'll I'lve tiie Commiaaioiier of Hindu 
Relii{i'iu4 Eiidowmenta power to modify 
or cancel acbemes concerning ccrtiiin 
endowmente in North Uriiisa just Id the 
aame way ea ha can modiiy or cancel a 
Bcheiac eettle.l tiy hin)iii.'if under the 
Orieaa Hindu Keligioua Kudowmeota 
(Ameiidiueni) Act, 11)49. 

Sffie A/adras Estateit land (Orissa 
Amendment Act, 1944 (^-41914)1 —To 
extend the period prescribed U S 172 of 
Madras Estates land Act, 1908, for Hling 
appHcntiona for rerision of records oi 
righta from two to lour years and to 
provide a special commission lo hear 
revision application after they have been 
heard by the lieveutie Cnmiaissioner. 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly, Sala¬ 
ries and Allowance {'I'emporarg Eepeut) 
Act, 1944 i£?-7-lStJ) :—To suip payment 
of Balartea and allowances to (speaker, 
Depuiy Sipcakcr and members of the 
AEsembly for so long as Proclamation 
under ffectinti 93 of the Governtueut of 
India Act, 194D, remains in force.. 

GovernmeDt of Assam 

The Assam Hindu women's rights to 
property {Extension to Aprtenf/uraf Land) 
Act, 1S4S (7-/S 1945 To extend the 
operaiion of the Hindu Women’s Rights 
to Property Act, 19J7, siid the Hindu 
SVomeii’s Kigble to Property (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1938, to Bgricullurai land jn 
the Province of Aseara in order to give 
better rigliia to nomen in respect of 
agTicnllurtil land. 

The Assam Debt Conciliation (Amend¬ 
ment) Act. 1943 (9-i£-i9/S) To Amend 
the Absiiiii Uebi Conciliation Act, 1936 
in order to make it posaible to enforce 
BgreementR on the heirs of debtors end 
also to enforce attendanee of creditors' 
before Debt Coiii'ilintiijti Boards. 

The Assam ilateniitg Benefit Act, 
1944 (Act I of 1944) (14-J-J94i) :-To 
regulate and to provide lor maternity 
benefiia to women workers in certain 
classes of em| lojment. 

The Assam Blurses’, Midieives’ and 
Health Visitors' Begistration Act, 1944 
{Act II of 1944) (ST-S-1944i To provide 
for the r^ietratiuu and better training of 

16 


Dorses, midwives and health visitors io 
Assam, 

The Assam ^j«oncc Act, J9l4 (Act III 
of 1944) (30-S-1944 \To fix the rates at 
wbii'h agricultural income shall be taxed 
under the AHsaia Agricultural iucome- 
Tax Act, lD3i). 

The Assam Local Bmril Elections 
(Emergency Provisions) Act, 1944 (Act 
IP oj 1$44) (S9-3-1944) To provide for 
tiio postponement of Local Board 
Elections. 

The Assam lAiaictpai (Amendment) 
Act. 1944 (Act V of 1944) (6-4-1944) 
Furtlii'r to Amend the Aasam Miinicipal 
Act, 192.3, ill order to em)>ower Municipal 
Boards to isette lii-cnces for short-term 
cinema sboAs, dramatic performances 
circuses, variety shows etc. 

2'he Assam iVo/or Vehicles Taxation 
{AnKjinimenO Act, 1314 (Act VI of 4944) 
iO-4-1911 ):—Fimhcr lo amend the Ahsam 
Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 10,i6, in 
order to exempt the extra weight of the 
Producer Gas Plant 6tted to a motor 
vehicle from taxation and to reduce the 
the tax for vehicles proiwlled by this 
form of fuel by 50 per eent. 

The Assam Vadans Act, 1944 (Act 
VII of i944) (S 4-1944) :—To gather 
information about, and fieltle claims in 
resgicel of dudaue or advancis to cultiva¬ 
tors on crops. 

Government of Sind 

The Bombay Finance iSind Second 
Amendment) Act, Ho. XXVII of 1943 
(19-3-1443) i~To rectify with retrospec¬ 
tive effect, tlie omission in Bind Act II 
of 1913 which provided for the levy of 
duty on energy consumed for lights and 
fans in respect of industrial undertakings 
biiiomitttd to levy duty on energy con¬ 
sumed for industrial power aud also 
dotiiiBiie jHiwer. 

The City of Karachi Alunicipal 
(Amundmrnt) .Act, No. I of 1944 {S5.3-44) 

:—'Jo restrict the jM»ver of the Corpora¬ 
tion to oiler names of streets and public 
places vested in the Corimration. 

The Bombay Local Fund Audit (Sind 
Amendment) Act, No. II of 1044 (Si-S¬ 
it) :—To remove certain practical dillicnl- 
ites wbieh the Audit Department bad 
cxperieiicid in working the Bombay Local 
Fund Audit Aft, 193ii. 

The Bombay Local Boarils (Sind 
Ammdment) Act, No, III of 1944 (Ut-ii- 
44) 'I'o widen the franchise for the 
i.O>-al l'o:*rd f'leclioiiB mid bring it liilo 
hue with the friiinblsu piesi’iihrd for the 
Assembly elections in the territoiial con- 
Btitueucies. 

The Bombay Finance {Sind Amend¬ 
ment) Act, No, IV of 1944 (SS-S-tt):— To 
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dteconUnac th# Ifl^y daty on elsotri- 
oity coninnied fnr iodastrial purpoaas. 

The Sind Police Si^es Force (Amend- 
ment) Jet, No. V of m4 {2S-3-44) :-To 
make eertiin sets aol Bpecifically roan* 
tioBcd ID the Act punishable sad K> make 
csflsin ofienoes cognisable. 

The Sind itfedtcal Act, Wo. VF 1944 
ia/tS’ii} (—To constitute s separate 
mdical Ooancil (or Sind and to provide lor 
die registration of medical praRtiiionere. 

The SonUiay District Police (Sind 
Amendment) Act, No. VII of 1944 [30-S- 
44)'.—To provide for the appointment ot 
tbe Principal of the Central Oonstablee 
(Recroits) Training Schools eHtabliehed 
in the Province and invest him with 
power to pnnieh officers subordinate to him. 
The Bombay Co-operative Socistiae 
(Sind Amendment) Act, No. VIII o^ 1944 
lSO-S-44 )To provide that the dispute 
between a society and a surety of an 
officer, etc. of the society shall also iM 
deeid^ by arbitration. 

The Sind Shops and Eetablishmenia 
[Amendment) Act, No. IX of 1344 [1-4- 
44) i —To veet Provincial GovrmmeDt 
with power to appoint a Chief Inspector 
and to make some minor sroendments. 

The Sind Suppression ^ Hicr Out¬ 
rages iAmendmeni) Act, No. X of 1944 

e 4-44) 'I'o extend the life of the Act 

one year. 

The City of Karachi Municipal 
(Amendment) Act, No. XI of 1944 (6-d- 
1944 )To discoulinae for the period of 
wsr tbe pablicaliou of quarterly accounts 
of the corporation in tbe official Gazette 
with a view to edect economy in paper.' 

The Bombay Town Planning (Sind 
Amendment) Act, No, XH f>f ^44 {S-4- 
44 )To remedy certain defecis in the 
Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915. which 
came to notice in the working of the Act. 

The Sind Deti Lett [Amendment) Act, 
No, XIII of 1944 V —^l"o remove certain 
detects whioh came to notice in the 
working of the Act. 

The Sind Money-Lenders Act. No. 
XIV 1944 (Assented to by the Ooverttor- 
General on S7S-44) i —To regulate the trails- 
aoUon of monev-lending in the province 
and to provide for the r^ietration of 
money-lenders. 

The ffaidm and Vaidyas Act. No, XK 
V 1944 (Asiented to by the Governor- 
General on s-7-44) I'o raiee the stan- 
dw of practice in Indian systems of 
me^cine in the province by giving 
Mamma and Vatds necessary training on 
mo^rn Unes and thereby raising their 

ris.-^^ BomSop Wunicipal Borougha 

of 1944 

($1-8-44^ lo abolUt the system of joint 


electorate introdno^ by Bisd Act X? 

ot 1940 . 

The Bombay Local Boards and 
Bombay Municipal Boroughs (Sind Amend¬ 
ment) Act, No. XVII of 19U («-«-«) 

;—To amend the Municipal Act in order 
to provide that only such persons as 
aetaally possess the appropriate qualifica¬ 
tions under the Assembly braneiiise on 
the date with reference to the Mnoicipal 
or local Board roll is prepared should be 
inotuded in tbe rolls. 

Tt» Karachi Small Causes Court 
(Amendment) Act, ho. XVIH of 1944 
(84-9-4^ t—To amend seetion ^ of the 
Karachi Bmall Oansea Court Act and to 
state mora clearly the extent to which 
section 94 of the Civil Procedure Code 
shall be applicable to that Oonrt.* 

Bill No. XI cf 1944 1 —To mate better 
provisious for preventing the adultera¬ 
tion of foods and the sale of such foods. 
It is proposed to repeal tbe Bombay 
Prevention of Adulteration Act, 1925, and 
to enact in its place a more compteben- 
sire and efiective measure. 

Go7eroment of Bombay 

The Arnold Marriage Validating Act, 
194S (Bombay X of 1943) (9-18-194S) I— 
To validate the marriage solemnized in 
good faith but without authority between 
Albert Ohsriea Arnold and GwendoHna 
Ethel Scanlon. 

The Bombay Betting Tax (Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1943 (Bombay XI of 1943) 
(18-12-2943) To provide for the increase 
of a toralisaior tax and a betting tax to 
lU per cent in each case. 

The Bombay Weights and Measures 
(Amendment) Act, 1943 (Bombay XII of 
1943) (16-12-1943): —To make it cdiligatory 
on traders to produce for Ine^tors alt 
weights or messures or weighing or 
measuring instruments kept on sny 
premises need for trade whether such 
weights etc., are used or are in their 
possession for nse for trade or not. 

The Bombay Entertainments Duty 
(Amendment) Act. 1943 (Bombay Xlll of 
. J9#S) (28-12-1943) :—^To increase the rates 
of dntira under the Bomtey Entertain¬ 
ments Duty Act, 19'23. 

The Bombay Increase of Stomp DuitVs 
Act, 1943 (Bombay XIV Of 1943) (28-12- 
1943) To increase by a surcharge of 50 
per cent the stamp duties leviable under 
the Indian Stamp Act, 1893. 

The Bombay Increase of Court Fees 
Act, 1343 (Bombai, XV of 1943) (23-12- 
1943) :—To increase by a surcharge of 25 
per cent the fees leviable under the Court 
Fees-Act. 1870. 

The Bombay Co-Operative Societies 
(Amendment) Jet, 1943 (Bombay XVI of 
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194^ (Jt’ie-l94S) To give erbitre- 

tioD awsrda or liqaidatore' orders the 
eUtUB of m decree, end 

(b) To provide for e eummer; pro¬ 
cedure for Kitleaaent and recovery of tbe 
defanlled {nsialmeoiB to respect of deben¬ 
tures guaranteed b; Ooveroment of land 
mortgage banks and to take pmcautiooary 
meBBuree provided io Chapter XI of the 
Bombay Land Revertne Ct^e, lb79, for 
the recovery of ibeee does. 

The Bombay finite Conveyances 
(Amendment) Act, tStS (Bombay XVIJ2 
o/ Isis) in-l'l944) s—To make Uie Act 
applicabifl to cycle tiok-abana. 

The Bombay Lsgislaiure Members [Be- 
movai of Disqualifications) {Amendment) 
Act, 1944 (Bombay I of 1844) (9S-S-1944) 
;—^Not to dbqualify a peratm for eleciioo 
or contiiiaance aa a member of either 
Chamber of the Bombay Legislature by 
reason only that he bolds or accepts any 
oOice in the service of the Croirit in India 
certified by the Oovenimeot of Bombay 
to be an office crested for a purpose con¬ 
nected nith the prtweeution of the war. 

The Bombay Land Improvement Sche¬ 
mes (Amendment) Act, 1944 (Bombay III 
of iiM^) (28-S-1944) ^a) To empower the 
Board to make regulattoiis for tarrying 
out the objects of the scheme; 

(b) To prescribe a penalty in addition 
to the liability for the coat of mainten- 
ance and repair of works so that cases of 
failure to maintain and repair the work 
ehonld be as few aa possibly 

(c) I'o extend the acope of the exis¬ 
ting Section ^5 (I) to cover schemes sub¬ 
sidised by the Provincial Government or 
by any trust and tehemea necessary in 
the inter^t of members of His Uajeaty’a 
forces, either seiTing or retired and of 
their dependents. 

The Bombay Finance (Amendment) 
Act, 1844 {Bombay IV of 1844) (4-3-1944) 
To extend the life of the Bombay 
Finance Act of 1932 by one more year. 
The Bombay Bent Bestriciion (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1944 (Bombay V of 1944) (S4- 
3-i$44) t—To extend the life of the 

Bombay Bent Act of 1939 \ij one more year. 

The Bombay Non-Urban Labour 
Eotaing, Sanitation and Provision Shops 
Act, 1944 (Bombay VI of 1944) (16 4- 
1944) To provide for the opening of 
rovisioD shops for and r^ulating the 
ouslng and sanitary conditions of noo- 
agricultural labour in areas ontiide the 
manicipal and cantonment limits. 

The Bombay Bents, Hotel Bates and 
Lodging House Sates (Control) Act, 1944 
-(Bombay VII qT 1944) i3-S-1944) i—To 
regulate the supply of accommodation 
whether residential or non-residential fur- 
Dialled or nnfarniBhed and with or with¬ 


out board in certain areas in the Proving 
and in particular to provide for t^n troll¬ 
ing the rents or rates chargeable for such 
supply of accommodaiioii and for prev«i- 
ting in certain sreaa eviction from the 
Bccommo<1*tion supplied. 

The Bomi'ay Growth qf Food Crops 
Act 1944 {Bombay VJII of 1944) (SO-S^ 
1944) To provide for regulating the 
cuitivation of crops with a view to grow¬ 
ing more food crops In the Province. 

The City cf Botubay Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration iKxttnsion of Term) Act, 1844 
(Bombay IX of 1944) CP-d-rtjW};—To extend 
the Hie of the Oor]>or8tioD for a further 
period of two years i.e. till April 1, 1947. 

The Mussalman Wakf, Bombay Public 
Trust* Beghtration and i’arst Public 
Trusts Begisiratioa * Amendment) Acf, 
1944 (Bombay X of 1944) 13-7-1844)%— 
'i'o di8|>ense with the ptiblicaiion in news¬ 
papers of the lists and atatemeoU of anms 
standing lu the credit of the trusts' 
adminiBtrBtinn funds to save paper and 
cost of publication. 

The Bombay University (Amendment) 
Act, 1944 (Bombay XI of 1844) (3-3- 
1944 )To provide that casual vacancies 
shall be 6U< d only for the residue of the 
term of oilice of tiie (lersons who have 
cessed to be members and that the caenal 
vacancy of an elected bellow shall not 
be filled if it occurs within six months pre¬ 
ceding the date on which bis term of 
office expires. 

The Bombay Irrigated Crop Begula- 
tion Act, 1944 (Bombay XII of 1944) 
(es-8-1844) :—To provide for the maximum 
cultivation of snd the maximum use of 
water in, lands under command of irri¬ 
gation works in the Province and for 
ineresscd cuitivation of food crops in 
Bttdb lands. 

Goveniment of Madras 

The Madtas Local Boards (Second 
AmejidBiCTir) Act, i$43 (Aladra* Ad XIX 
Of 1943) (6-10-1948) \—provide for the 
appointment of executive officers in pan- 
chayats notified by the Government and to 
define the duties and powers of such officera. 

The i^adras Co-operative SocieUes 
(Amendment) Act, 1943 (HodraaAct XX 
oj 1949) (18 10-1943) 5—To amend the 
principal Act to facilitate^ the recovery ol 
sums due to co-operative societlea in 
Orissa from members of such societies 
who are residitig in this PreeideDcy. 

The Madras Proprietory Estates* 
Ft'liops Service and Hereditary utllap*- 
ojStKS, (Amendment* Act, 1943 (Madras 
Ad XXI of 194S) US-10-t948):—To 

allow a minor registered as heir to s 
village office under the two princifwl Aots, 
a period of five years from the termination 
ot bis war service to qualify for the office. 
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The Madrat pT<Aihition iSutpetision) 
Act, J94S {Madras Act XXlI of J943) 
{8~tt-l943 )!—lo provide f« Uie sHBuen- 
■lon of the operation of certain provisioiie 
of the Modrae Prohibition Act, 19H7, in 
thedietricta to irliicb it nae in force and 
the revival of the Madras Abkari Act, 
lfe^6. in those districta. 

The Madras Paanbrokera Act, 1943 
{Madras Act XXIXJ of Jj43| {9 Ji- 
1943 )To regnUie snd control the 
bneioeee of paten biokeie in the Presidene; 
by iicenaing pawnbrokers ami fixing the 
maxuBun rateof ioteieat chaTgrablebylhem, 

The Tambaram Sana¬ 

torium (Regulation of Buildings} Act, 
I$4S {Madras Act XXIV of 1943) {Sg- 
lt-lS43)>—To provide for the control of 
the coriEtruclion of biiiidings in the 
iieiglibourliood of tlie Government Tnbcr- 
cuiueis Sanaiorinm at Tambaram, and for 
the exoloeioD, modiflcatioD, or restriction 
of enactments rotatinK to pablio health 
from or in such neighbourhood. 

The Andhra University (Amendment) 
Act, 1943 {Madras Act XXV of 1943} 
|3 13-1948) :—To remove the prohibition 
im|<aeed by section 26 (c) of the Andhra 
University (Second Amendment) Act, 1942, 
in the case of VMancies in seats on tbe Syndi¬ 
cate itnd the Finance Committee to which 
nomiostiotts are made by the Chanrellor 

The Anrfhra University (Second 
Amendment} Act, 1943 (Madras Art 
XA VJ of j943i {3-lS-i$4st To omit the 
reference to Ganjam in the Andhra 
•University Act, 1925. 

The Madras f/nioci’sitp (Amendment) 
Act, 1943 {Madras Act XXVII of 1943) 
(18-13-^43) t—To enable the Madras 
University to inslitnle, msintsin and 
manage colleges and iaboratories of its 
own outside the limits of the University 
and to confer degrees and other academic 
diaiinetions on students who have pur- 
sned approved courses of study in stwi 
colleges and laboratories snd pissed the 
prescribed examinations. 

The .^aefras Elementary fdueaficm 
(Amendment) Act, 1913 (Madras Act 
XXVIII of 1913) (SS-lg-mS) i^To 
amend section 34 (i) of tbe Klementary 
Edneation Act to make it clear that 
exemptions from tbe water and drainage, 
lighting or scavenging tax under &e 
Madras District Municipalities Act or the 
Madras City Municipal Act should not 
he taken into account when determiDing 
the eduontioii tea levied under thnt section. 

The Criminnf Tribes (Madron Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1913 (Madrat Act XXIX of 
1913) (13-18-1913) ;—To anhatitoie the 
expression ‘ notified tribe” for “criminal 
tribe” ID the criminal Tribes Art, 1924 
to enable the Government to issue a 


notifleation applying certain provisions 
of the main Act snd not necessary all 
its provisions to persons addict id to tbe 
commissioo of non-bailabte efftnees and 
also to amend the main Act in certaiu 
other resiierts. 

The Madras Eestriction of Mobittiol 
Offenders Act, 1943 (Madras Act XXX 
cf 1943) (33-18-1943 )'1 o provide for tbe 
appiication of the provisionB of the 
Criminal Tribes Act, 1924, lo individual 
Imbitnal oSenders so that, where necessary, 
restrictions may be placed on the move¬ 
ments of such ofienders or a duty laid on 
them to notify their residencea etc., as 
provided in that AcU 

The Madras Z>e6# Concilioficn (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act 
XXXI of 1943) (31-18-1948) To 

auUiorise the Gavernment to direct (a) 
that a Debt Gonediation Board should 
not receive fresh applications after a 
specified date and (b) that the applica¬ 
tions received si ter a apecified date and 
not disposed of before the date referred 
to in (a), should not be proceeded with. 

The Madras Estates Land (Temporary 
Amendment) Act, 1944 (Madras Act I ^ 
1944) ,(3-1-1944 ):—'lo provide for tbe 
temporary assignment subject to certsm 
conditions, of ryoti land situated in an 
estate and not already in the posseBsion 
of a ryot or tenant, for periods ranging 
from 3 to 5 years for tbe purpose of rsieiag 
food crops, during the present emergen^. 

The Madras Lisirict AfufliCtpaft'iVs ’ 
and Local Boards {Amcndmenti Act, 
li44 (Madtat Act II <ff l944) (17-8-1944) 

'l‘o provide for the rtmoval ol diflicul- 
lies experienced in the administratioD of 
district mttnicipslities snd local brfatda 
in cases where the Chairman or Vitt- 
Chairman or the President or the Vice- 
President is noi likely to exeicise or dis¬ 
charge some or all of his poaeie and duties. 

The i^odros City Municipal and 
Pisirict Municipalitief [Amendment) Act, 
1944 (Madras Act III of 1944) [86-g- 
— 1944 1 —To amend tbe Madras City 
Municipal and Diairicl Municipalities 
Acts as to make it clear that the 
deduction of 10 per cent made from the 
gross aiititial rent of lands and build¬ 
ings when assessing them to properly 
t»x. shonid be aiioned Only in respect of 
the building atid not in respect of the 
site on which it stands or the adjacent 
lends occupied as an appurtenance thereto. 

The Madias Public Health (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1944 (Madras Act IV oi l944) 
(gS-3-iB44) :—To make separate provision 
in tlie prtnoi| al Act for the treatment 
and control of leprosy which is now 
regulated along with oilier infectious 
aisesses. 
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TAe Madras Mindts Religious Endow- ProTioce, to Uke part id the electioD of 
ptenU {Amenament) Act, 1944 {Madras two DK-mbi-re to Uie Seuate of tba 
Act y of 1944) {7-d-j944) i ■ ‘lo ptotida Uaiveratty. 

lot Uie aboiiiioa of umple constuittoea, The Madras Tobacco Taxation of 
tha appotuii&euc of daeiMisot comaiia* Sales and Licensing {Bipeal) and Oeneral 
aioDera IQ dtscbartte certain duliea now Huies Tax {Aviendw,eHt) Ait, 1944 {Madras 
periormed li>'‘le&iple ComputtecK aud Uie Act XII of 1944 —To repeal 

gtanti 01 additiuuat iiowers to UiePreaideut ilie Madras Tubact'O ('loxaiion ot Sales 
of Uie Board to improve its woikiti);. and Lit-ensln^l Act, and exclude 

Tbs Madras Local Boards {Amend- all lorme of Uiiiacco iTom tbe provisiona 
menf) i!ct, 1944 {Madras Act VIof 1944) oi the Madrsa General Sales 'lax Act, li£l9. 

:--To BiUBiid seutiun bU (it ot The Ttrumaiat-Tirupali Levafthanams 
tbe main Aut to eDi(>oweT district coilec* (AmenOrneTir) Act, 1944 {Madras Act, 
tors to r>quiie laud‘liulders ill propfieiarj XJJJ of 1944 {3-7-1944 x —^To amend 
esiatea to inrunit lists ot the lands held seciion bd oi the main Act lo enable tbe 
b} them iu the fash jeara 1350, 1351 and Tirumalai-Tiiupati DevasthnnsBis Com* 
iJoa tor the purpuee ol fixing tbe rent miitee to estubhsb and niaititaia a first 
value of such lauds for the irieuuium grade tosidential college at or near 
eoznprising tasii yvsn ld5J, 13M end 1355, Tirapati, 

3'Ae Madras Commercial Crops The Legal Practiiioners {Madras 

Mar/eets (Amendment) Act, 1944 (Madras Amendment) Act, 1944 {Madras Act, XIV 
Act Vllof 1944) {£4-3-1944, To provide of 1044i {14-7-1944) 1 o amend tbe main 
lor the postpooement of tbe electiona to Act to provide for Uie GousttlUlion, 
market committees iw the period of tbe where neetssar^. of a commUtee of legal 
pr^Qi war in view of the labour aad pracLitiuners (i) _ for aoj taluk at any 
ttxpeuditure involved in tbe preparation place other ihaii its bradquatters or fii) 
oi eleuioral tolls and holding of clcctious lor two or more taluks, 
and also of the present acute sbottago ol The Andhra University (Second 

paper. . . Amendment) Act, 1944 (Madras Act XV 

The Madras District jtfumcipafilie* rif (i-9 :—’lo amend the main 

(Amendinenti Act, 1944, (Madras Act Act to give tiie Msharajah I3abeb of 
VIZI 1944) (S7-3-1944) ;—^^To enable tbe Jejiiore a right to nominate two members 
UoTarnmeiii to direct such of tbe munici* to the Benaie and Uie Cbaocellor a right 
pal councils as are levying tbe property to nominate on the recoiumendation of the 
lax at comparatively tow rates to raise Maharajah two memiina to tbe Byodicate. 
the tax lo a reasonable level. The Andhra University (Third Amend- 

The Madras Regalatioa of the Sale ment) Act, 1944 {Madras Act XVI of 
of Cloth (Repeal) Act, 1944 (Madras Act 1944) (S4-9-1944) t — ^To Anieuu section 23 
IX of 1944) (£5-4-19^) :—To repeal the (lij of the maiu Aet so as to euobh' Ute 
Madras Hegutaiion ot the Bale of Glotb Acndemtc Councii to co-opt tuemberi 
Act 1937, with effect from April 1.194A from the staff of University collies also, 
as the labour involved, in the admioistra- The Perundurai Tuberculosis Sana- 
tion of UiB Act was out of all proportion iorium {Regttlaiion of BuiMngs) Act, 
to the revenue derived from the liceusing 1944) (Madras Act XVHoJ 1944) (IS 9- 
fees levied under it. 1944) :—'J'o provide for tbe cooicol of me 

The Madras General Sales Tax construciioo of buildings iu the neigb- 
(Amsndment) Act. 1944, (Madras Act X bourhood of the Tubercult^is Bsnatouum 
o) 1944) (£5-4-1944) X —To amend tbe main at Peruudurat and lor the ^clusioit, 
Act (i) to provide that dealers whose modiiicatiou or restriction of enaotments 
annual turnovere are b.tween Ks. 10,000 relating to public health from or in each 
and Ks, *15.000 sbould pay sales tax at neigbbourhood. 

tbe rate of Ibi. 8 per mootb and those The Madras Village Panchaffais Bill, 

wbtwe turnovers ate between Be. 15,000 194o To make better provision in a 

and Be. 20.000 should pay at tbe rate ol separate enactment for the admiuUtra- 
B8.'i3 pec month, and (li) to withdraw lion of village affaira by paDchayats. 
the exemption from tax, of sales of The Madras Local Boards (Second 
bullion and si^eeie. Amendment) Bill, 1941 To remove 

The Andhra University (Ameadmenf) pancbayais from the scope of tbe Madras 
Act, 1944 (Madras Act XI o* 1944) Local Bitards Act. 1930, and confine tbe 
(1-7-1944) X —^I'o amend sectioa 15 clsss operatiun of the Act to idslrict Boerda 
ill, clause (4) of the main Act to enable and to make eertuia other ameodmeata 
the headquariers of recognised secondary to the Act either for the purpose ol 
schools in areM which originally formed removing certain difficulties eDcaUDter«l 
psrt of tbe Gaoism district but were io working tbe Act or for tbe purpose 
eisoiferred to the Vizagsptam diauict of improving the administration of 
tonsequent od the formation oi the Orisu Jflsthct Boaros. 
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The Madrae Jnduitrial Disputes Bill, 
1946 'I'o ni»k« provision for the pro- 
inocion of peaceful oiid atnicabla settle¬ 
ment of industrial disputes bj coacUbtion 

Mid arbitratioD. 

The Amamalai University {Second 
Ataendmettt) Bill, 1943 To wneud the 
principal Act eo as to secure the more 
efficient working of the Act, tiie main 
changes being abolition of the Academic 
Council, alteration of the constitution of 
Senate so as to mske it a more represen¬ 
tative body, grant of effective powers to 
the Vice-Chancellor, etc. 

The Madras Forest {Amendment) Bill, 
1944 ;—^To amend the Madras Forest Act 
to enabie the Government in certain 
cases to place a private forest or waste 
land under the control and managemeul 
of an officer appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment and to make provision for the suc¬ 
cessful preservation of game in reserved 
forests and llie regulation of the felling 
of standing trees on lauds outside 
reserved forests. 

The Madras City Improvement Trust 
Bill. 1944 :—^I'o provide for the constitu¬ 
tion of a Board of Trustees for the 
improvement and expansion of the City 
uf Madras by opening up congested areas, 
faying out or altering streets and by 
framing and executing improvement 
tebetoes. 

The Madras Irrigation irorfts (J?e- 
pairs. Improvement and Construction) 
{Amendment) Bill, 1944z —^To amend the 
main Atst (i) to make the landholder 
liable only for so much of the cost of 
the irrigKtioii work constructed by the 
Government cm his lauds, which is pro- 
portionale to the extent of the lands in 
bis estate served by the work and to 
limit his liability to an amount which 
would yield a net return of 4 per cent 
and (ii) to make provision far cases where 
an irrigation work is inUuded to serve 
partly lands situated in two or more 
estates and partly lyotwari lauds. 

The Madras Estates Land (Amend- 
uienf) Sill, 1944 t—To amend section 3 
(81 (d) of the msiu Act eo ss to make it 
clear that where a grant as sn inam is 
expressed to be of a named village, the 
area which forms the subject matter of 
the grant should bs deem^ to be an 
estate although it did not include certain 
lauds in the village of that name which 
hsve already been granted on service 
tenure or been reserved for communal 
purposes or the like. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
property Tax Validating) Bill, 1944 : - 
To validate the levy, which had already 
been made by municipal councils of pro- 
psity tax on lauds used exetusirdy for 


agricultural purposes in accordance with 
the provisions of sob-section (2) of section 
8i of the main Act instead of under sub¬ 
section (4) of that section. 

The Madras General Sales Tax 
{Second Amendment) BUI, 1944 :—^To 
amend section 14 of the main Act so as 
to empower inspecting officers to enter 
the place of business of a dealer and 
seize sceounts, registers and oUier docu¬ 
ments if necessary, and to authorise 
gazetted officers specially empowered by 
the (iovernment to sesrcli premises other 
than those used for the conduct of busi¬ 
ness where there is reason to believa 
that true account books etc. are secreted 
and to seize the in. 

The Malabar Tenancy (Amendment) 
Sill, 1944 ;—To amend section 81 of tiie 
main Act to define clearly the scope of 
that section in regard to rent or mieha- 
vsratn payable io kind and to provide for 
a fair and equitable way of determining 
the money ^uivaleut of the commodities 
specified in the section, during the 
period of the war in view of the abnor¬ 
mal rise in tbeir prices. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
(Second Amendmenti Bill, 1944 :—^To 
amend the main Act to provide that the 
governing body of a college maintained by 
n munictpal council and affiliated to a 
University shall exercise in respect of the 
teschiiig staff and eetablisbmeiit of the 
ciillege, the powers of appoiutment, 
control and punishment. 

The Madras Irrigation Cess (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, 1944 :—To amend the main 
Act fio as to make it clear that the water 
cess levied under the Act is not a tax on 
land, but a fee levied for the water sup¬ 
plied or used for the irrigation of land. 

The Madras Prevention of Begging 
Bill, 1944 :—To provide for the preven¬ 
tion of begging in mofuesil areas and to 
commit offeoiJers in certoin cases to 
workhouses or special homes. 

Govt, of United Provinces 

The United Provinces AfunictpaftffVs 
{Amendmenti Act, 1943 {S8-11-194S) :—^To 
avoid discriminalioii in regard to security 
of appoiotment and rondittons of service 
between certain educational officers of the 
Municipal Board and tbs other employees 
of the Board who enjoyed such security 
under section 68 of the UP. MuDicipali- 
ties Act, 1916. 

The United Provinces Sugar Factories 
Control {Amendment) Act. 1943 {1-lg- 
1943 :—To eeeare three main objects : (1) 
to extend the operation of the Sugar 
Factories Control Act, I9.i& which was 
due to expire on June 1944, npto 
June 30, 1947, (2) to eat up a com- 
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mittee to advise the OoverDToent regard* 
ing the suitability of the Tsrious varieties 
of cnne so as to bring about an ail roiiod 
improvement in sugarcane culiivauon. 
(3) to provide tlmt cane grown in the 
reserved area of n factory shali not be 
sold without the permission of the Cane 
Commissioner to imotlier factory. 

The Co-operative Societies {United 
Provinces) Amendment Act, 1944 {lS-3- 
JSi44 )'.—^"l o impose an obligation on the 
employer to nsake deduc ions from the 
salary of his employees who take loans 
from salary Earner's Co-operative Societies. 

The Police iUnifed Provinces Amenl~ 
ment) Act, 1944 <S6-7-19-i4) To provide 
for the punishment of withholding of 
increments or promotion on the subordi¬ 
nate police force. 

The United Prnrinces Fire Service 
Act,1944 (9S-7-1944) To give respon¬ 
sibility to Provincml Government for the 
adiquocy and efficiency of the peace¬ 
time fire-fighting organisaiiona in tiie 
towns of Agra. Allahabad. Benares, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow and any other 
town to which the Act may be applied. 

The United Provinces Nurses, ifid~ 
wives, Assistant Midwives and Health 
Visiters' Registration (Amendment) Act, 
1944 ($1-7 1944): —^To improve the status 
and conditions of service of the nursing 
profession and to secure for them wider 
representation in the Nurses end Midwires 
C,iunri!, 

The Court Fees (United Provinces 
Amendment’ Act, 1944 {S79-1944) :—By 
section 49 (1) of the third schedule^of the 
Arbitration Act. 1940. the provisions of 
the Code of Civil Procedure bad been 
repealed and thus the reference to para 
graph 17 and 20 in Article 18 of schedule 
11 of tlie Court Fees Act bad become 
irrelevant. By this act the reference to 
paragraph 17 and 20 O-P.U. hss been 
substiiuted by a reference to the Arbilra- 
lion Act. I9f0. 

The United Provinces Town Improve¬ 
ment (Amendment) Act, 1944 {9-10-1944 
:—^To provide for better representation of 
various interests in the Cawnpore 
ImprovemeDt Truat. 

Central Provinces and Berar 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Finance (Annual) Act, 1944 (I of 1944) 
To continue the operation of 
certain taxation Acta, and to provide fur 
the levy of 8_ surcharge on court-fees 
and Btamp duties and increase i» enter¬ 
tainments duty with a view to aecnre 
additional revenue to tho Province and 
to cheek wide-aprend inflationary 
tendency. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 


Regulation of Couching Act, 1944 (II of 
1944) (Sg-S-44) : —'I'o prohibit the practice 
of couching of cataract by persons who 
are not registered practitioners or by 
persons wlio do not possess qiintificstinna 
rntiiling them to ba registered as such. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Motor Vehicles To^ntir/n (Amendment) 
.4cf. 1944 (III of 1944t (S9-S-44) To 
change toe basis of taxation on goods 
vebictea partly to cheek inflationarv 
tendency and parity to meet changed 
conditions. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Municipalities (Amendment) Act, 1944 
(/!''_ of 1944) (9-6-44); —^To penalise 
public begging within the municipal 
linijis_ Bisd to mnke it obligatory upon 
municipal committees to maintain pMr- 
bonsea, > 

The Central Provinces and Berar Pro- 
hihition (Amettdmsat) Act, 1944 (V of 
1944) (7-S-44) :—^To empower Government 
to exclude a particular area from the 
operation of the Geiitrni Provinces and 
Berar Proiiibition Act, 1918 (Vfl of IBiW). 

The Berar Land Revenue Code 
(Amendment) Act, 19-14 (VI of 1944) 
(4-9-44) ;—To enhance the maximum rate 
of jagtia atid Mahar eeaa to enable 
Govern ment to recover the increase aanc- 
iioned in the emolnnients of jaglias and 
Muhare to meet the increased cost of 
living. 

The Nagpur Improvement Trust 
(Amendment) Bill, 1944 ; —To remove 
certain doubts regarding the powers of 
the Nagpur IraprovementTrust to under¬ 
take aeliemca for expansion and develop¬ 
ment within the municipal limits; to 
provide for powers in reapeet of sewage 
disposal, and to remove defects reveakd 
by the operation of the principal Act. 

Government of Bihar 

The Bihar Entertainments Duty (War 
Surcharge Amendment) Act. 1943 (Bihar 
Act VIU of 1943} (6-11-1943). The Bihar 
Court-fees t War Surcharge Amendment) 
Act, 1943 (Bihar Act IX of 1943) (6-11. 
1943), The Bihar Stamp (War Surcharge 
Amendment) Act, 1943 (Eihar Act X of 
1943) (15-11-1943) :—To combat inflation 
by imiiosing a surcharge not exceeding 
the amount of the tax payaide under the 
Bibsr Eiilertainmente Duty Act, 19.!7. 
and of approximately 25 per ceut on all 
court-fees and stamp duties teviahte 
respectively under tiie Conn Foa Act. 
1870, and the Indian Stamp Act, 1£89, 
aa in force iu Bilisr, and to increase the 
fond crested to provide money for Post¬ 
war Reconstruction. 

The Bihar Local Self-Government 
(Temporary Extension of Terfli of O^ee) 
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Act, 1044 {Bihar Act I of 1944) (5-2* 
1344 } '—To woure power to postpoofi tor 
the (turation of Uie all geueral 
election* in District Boards by estending 
ti)B term of oiBca of memueta of Dlatlld 
and l^eaJ Dostds. . 

T'lii Bihar Tenancy {Amendment) Act, 

134-1 {Bihar Act II of lV44t {S-S~19-t4) :— 
In empower ofBjers other lUun the Uollec- 
tors id tiiairicis to dwi«)sa of appesU in 
rent eoniniutaiion cesee mider the flection 
4U (Oi of the Bihiir Teaaney Act, JSSi, 

J'.'iS Jharia rPofer-iittppfp (Amoni- 

juent) Act 10-14 {Bthisr Act III of 1044) 
—I'u repeal a provisiou of the 
Jiisri* VVaief-Sii|iply Act, 1914, which 
experience has sliuwit to be unnecessary 
and a eoarca of uncertainty. 

The Bihar Affricuffttraf Income-tax 
( 4‘nendment) Act. 1944 (B'.har Act IV 
of 1044) {l(j-.i-lO-lt )To fix a uniform 
btsis tor exemption from taxation under 
the ISiiiar Agricultural Income-Tax Act, 
liUd, by removing the existing provision 
regarding exemiittoii on acreage basis and 
lo raise, in view of die high prices of 
(Olid rroiifl, the multiple of the pnt or 
cess Valuation on the baeis of which the 
aBsi'SSce may have bis income calculated. 

The Jkaria Water-Supplti i.^econd 
Amnilmmt) Jlct, 1944 {Bihar Act V of 
1044) {^S-4-1014) ;—To enable iha Jhana 
Water Board to iovesl its surplus funds 
ill Governoieiit securities or in other 
Btciiritlefl. 

The Bihar Safes Tax Act, 1944 (Bihar 
Act VI of 1044) (ZQ-S-1944) 'I'o levy a 
tax on the retail sale of goods with a 
view to supplement the revenues of the 
province and to provide adequate funds 
for Bcliemee of the natiou-buililing depart 
meiit which may be uodertakea as a 
part of Post-War RsuouBiruc ioo. 

The Bihar dymiictpaf (Jtmendment) 
Act 1944 {Bihar Act VII of 1944) 
{47-0-1044) :—^To empower municipaUties 
Pi iiupdse a tax on bicycles. 


The Bihar Prooinexnlisation of Jloadt 
and ffospitah Act, 1944 {Bihar Jlct VIjl 
of 1044) {SO-8-1944}- —I'o empower 
Uovernment to take over and proviuciatiae 
selected roads and hospitals now vested 
in local authorities for the efficient main- 
Wnanca of comniniitfatiana in the Pro¬ 
vince end for the provision of adfqnate 
medical facilities to the pciple ot the | 
province. 

The Bihar Lotal Self-Government and 
Cess (^mondraent) Jlct, 19-14 {Bihar Act 
XI of 1944) {Sl-7-1944) -—io fix the wie 
ol cess 00 annual profits nt the present 
maximum rate of one unna on each 
rupee of such profits and to increase the 
ceu income of District Boards by raieing 


the rate of local cess on the annaal value 
of lands to a minimum of one anna and 
SIX pies on each rapes which may be 
increased by the District Biard or by the 
Provioeial Qovernment to two annas on 
each rupee and to empower (iovernment 
to prescribe the mitiimum expenditure to 
its incurred by District Boards ou objects 
within tneir conip''teiice. 

The Patna . Unioereitff {Amendment) 
Jlct 1944 {Bihar Act IX of 1944) (29-7- 
1944) :—I'o ujake amendmeats in the 
Pallia Daiversity Act, 1917, rendered 
neceflnary by the enactment of the Uikai 
Diiiversiiy Act and to make provision for 
the reieutioa of (he existing gtreiigth of 
the ifieuace and the Syndicate of iha 
Patna lluiversity. 

The Bihar Co-operative Societies ' 
(Amrndmcnt) Act. 1044 (Srtar Act X 
of 1941) (4,.V-f9'A/);—^To introduce a 
scheme extending the activities of the 
Bihsr ITiviiicial Co-operative Bank on 
the linea adopted by the Otedil Agrkole 
d' EgyiJt under which advances of 
improved seeds, manures, and implementa 
and ttdv'uticos, against the pledge of 
produce, will be made to oultivators 
ou a large s-^ale. 

The Bihar Local Self-Government 
Laws ijl mending) Jlct, 1944 {Bihar Act 
XII of 1944) (18-0-4944) Toexciude tua 
application of iocai lawa relating to l.^al 
seit-government and the jurisdiction of 
local antlioritiefl from cantoameots and 
at the same tune enable such tcnial self- 
governmGiit fnactioiie as may be desirable 
to be Carried on in those areas. 

The Bihar Tenancy {Second Amend- 
menl).4ct, 1944 {Bihar Act XIII of 1944) 
(23 9-1!)44}. The Chotii Xagpar Tenancy 
(Amen tmeiLl) Act, 1944 IBihar Act XIV 
of 1944) {43-9-1344) t —10 encourage the 
laudlords lo settle on temporary emer¬ 
gency wartime lease as much of surplus 
laods as possible by providing that Occu¬ 
pancy and non-occupancy rights shall 
not accrue therein so as to promote the 
the Grow More Food Campaign. 

N,-W. F, Province 

The D.-W.F.P, Legialaiim Assembly 
{Ifendiers' Allowances) {Amendmenf) Act, 
1944, {25-3-1944) i —To authorise the 

Parliamentary Secretaries to draw the 
daily allo/<aiice iMTinissible to other 
M.L.A.S during the sefisiun of the Legis- 
laiive Aflseiubly. 

The X.-tV.F.B, Entertainments Duty 
{Amendment) Act. i9J4 (25-3-1344) ;— 
To provide for the ivithdrawsi of the 
eoiicesaion of issuing duty-free comidi- 
.mentary tickets by the ntanagenirnt as 
well as by the lessor of the building. 




The Rajagopalachariar Formula 

Jinnah—Rajagopalachariar Correspondence 

The Muslim claim of self-determination was esponaed by a pro¬ 
minent Congress loader, Mr. O. Bsjagopalachariar and on th& lOtk of July 
1944, he published a formula which bad been discussed with, and approved 
by, Mahatma Gandhi in March 194S and which ha had communicated to 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President o£ the All India Muslim League, on the 8th of 
April }924. The formula was intended to serve as a basis for settlement 
between the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim League. 

Mr. Jinnah, while willing to place the formula before the Working 
Committee of the Muslim League, stated that he could not personally take 
responsibility “for accepting or rejecting it." 

Mr. Bajagopaiachariar, however, being of the view that “it was futile 
to allow Mr. Jinoab, if be could not himself wholeheartedly back it, to put 
my proposal before the Muslim League", the negotiations were closed. 

The following is the text of the exchange of correspondenca between 
Mr. C. Bajagopalachari and Mr. Jinnah :— 

Letter trom "C.R." Dated New Delhi, April 8, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Jinoab, 

Here is the basis for a settiesnent which I discussed with Qandbtji in Msrcb, 
1943. and of which be expressed full approval. He then anthoriEed me to sij'nify 
his approval of these terms should I be able to convince you of their being just and 
fair to all. As the Government have refused to relax any of the restrictions 
impnsed on him to enable him to discuss or negotiate terms of any settlement, 11 
write this Id you on his behalf and hope that this will bring about a finaa 
Bettleoient of the most unfortunate impasse we are in. You are aware of the 
intensity of my desire for a Bettlement. 1 was very glad when I found it possibir 
to obtain Oandbiji’s approval of these terms, 1 hope that you will bestow youe 
fullest thought to the justice and fairness of these proposals and help to terminate 
a condition of efiaira which is eleadily causing all round deterioration in the 
country. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) O. Bajagopalachari. 

Basis for Settlement 

Basis for terms of eetilement between the Indian National Congresa and the 
All-India Muslim League to which Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah agree and 
which they will endeavour respectively to get the Congress and the League to 
approve. 

(1) Subject to the terms set out below as regards tbe constitution for Fr«t 
India, the Muelim League endorses the Indisn demand for independence and will 
co-operate with the Congress in tbe formation of a provisional interim Govern meat 
for the transitional period. 

{2) After tbe termiuatCon of the war, a commission shall be appointed for 
demarcating contiguous districts in tbe north-west and east of India, wherein the 
Muslim population is in absolute majority. In the areas thus demarcated, a 
plebisciie of ail the inhabitants held on the basis of sdult sufirage or other practic¬ 
able {ranchise shall ultimately decide the issue of fieparation from Hindustan. 11 
tbe ronjority decide in favour of forming a sovereign State separate from Binduitan, 
such decisioD shall be given efiVct to. without prejudice to tbe right of districts oo 
tbe border to choose to join either State. 

(3) It will be open to all parties to advocate their points of view before the 
plebiscite is held. 

(4) In tbe ereni of separation, mutual agreemenls shall be entered into for 
safeguarding defence, commerce and communications and lor other esBenltal 
purposes. 

yi 
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(5) Any transfer of population shall only be on an absolutely voluntary basie. 

(6| These lerma shall be bindiup; only in case of tranafer by Britain of full 
power and respOnaibility for the governance of India. 

Letter From ’*C.R.” Dated New Delhi, April 17, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Jinnab, . ^ 

“'Ilie proposal I pave you in writing when we last met in Delhi must be etill 
with yon and perliapa you have resd it over again and given _ fuHber tlioiight 10 it. 
I KB* mnoh disappointed, as yon are aware, at your insbilily to approve of ihe 
terms. But I hope you may perhaps refonsider your position. 1 sineerely believe 
that the proposals form a fair and satisfactory basis of eetilement. 1 eball be 
grateful to hear from you as to whether you have reconsidered the matter. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd). C. Kajagopalachari.” 

Telegram from ‘‘C. R ” from Poona Dated June 80, 1944, 

Qnaid-e-Aznm Jinn ah. Guest House, Srinagar, 

‘‘Aly letter dated ITtb April touching matter personBlIy discussed on 8th April 
remains yet unanswered. Have non met Gandbiji who still stands by formula 
presented to you by me. 1 would like now publish formula and your rejeciion. 
This telegram is sent with Gstidhiji’s approval. I would like you at ihi» junctuie 
to reconsider your rejecliun. O. Knjsgopalachori, ’‘Dilkliueb," “Panchgaui.” 

Telegram from Mr. Jinoah to "C.R.” Dated July 2, 1944. 

Your request to publish your formula. Your wrong version our talk that I 
rejected your formula is unfair and surprising. True facts are—I was willing place 
your formula before Working Commiiiee Muslim League, although it was not 0|>ea 
to Boy modihuBtion, but you did not agree allow me to do so. Hence no further 
Step WS8 taken. My reaction was that 1 could not personally take responsibility of 
aecepiing or rejeciiiig it and my position remains same to-day. If Mr. Gandhi 
even now sends me direct his proposal, 1 am willing place it before Maslim League 
Working Committee.”—Jinnab”. 

Telegram from C.R.” from Panchgaui Dated July 4 , 1944. 

••ITianks telegram, My letter 17th April showed how I felt over what I thought 
was rejection of formula so far as you were personally eoncerned. cibaU be glad 
indeed if, as your telegram suggests you did nut reject it. Gandhiji, though not 
vested with representative or special aoihority in this matter, definitely approved 
my proposal and authorised me to approach yon on the basis. Now again, he 
leaHirmB his assent. Weight of bis opinion would most probably secure Congress 
acceptance. You were uii-willing to place it before League Council. 1 think no 
purpose served by such procedure so long as it does not have your own euppori.— 
C. RajagopalBcbari.” 

Mr. Jinnab'* Telegraphie Reply from Srinagar Dated July 5, 1944 

“Regret unable go beyond my telegram 2od July.—Jinnab.'* 

'*C,H.’b” Telegrain from Panchgaui Dated July 8 

“Your telegram of 5th received to-day tJnly 8.) With it private negotiation 
ends. It ia necessary take publie into confidence now. 1 am accordingly releasing 
entire correspoudcnce ending your wire 6th,—RajoEopalachari." 

Rajagopalachari’s Reply to Critics 

The publication of the Eajaji formula raised a furore of conflictiDg 
opinions in the country. In this article specially contributed, Bajaji 
answers his various critics—the British, the Hindu Sanghatanists, the 
Indian States and other Minorities. 

t . 1 inference drawn In England that you favour full entiy 
of Uie free Indian Government into the war against Japan.’' 'Jo ibis question put 
*** j "v journal ‘'Cavalcade” the answer was an unambiguous three leller 

word y«8. lo a ^oiid question put to remove the apprehensions of Anglo- 
American capital, Gandbiji’s answer was equally clear. He said that hi* advice 
such interests and to honour all agreements entered into. 
lliiB ^ots nt rtet all specious excuses* 

The "New Stateman” haa well pointed out the two distinguishing factors in 
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the present eitiiatioa. Gaodhiji has met the central demand of the Kluelim League 
{uid be adFiBee Indian co-operation during the war-period. The journal tSkIuIj 
warna the Briiisti Ijovernmen t that this chance for fricndahip ma; not come again 
and that, if Britun should ignore the present chance, it would confirm ludiaiiB in 
their distrust of British good faith, wiser words were uttered. Let us hope 
^at the iulosii'aiion of victory aud good uews in the war-aoue may nut cloud the 
intellect iu the judgment of the bo leee important situation in ,Asia. 

The formuta to which t-tandUiji has coni-euied concedes Ihe mnximuro content 
of the League resolution of iS)4U. it can herenfor only bo a case of obstruction for 
obstruciioii’e sake. 1o make that kind of oiislruction n justificatioii for iiiaciion 
is inconsistent with Britaiu's claims of responsibility for India 'Jbe l.eague baa 
asked ftir tlie right to separate for certain tracts, and this has been fully conceded. 
The limitatioiiB by wsy ot territuiial re-adjusinient with rcsjiect to comiwsition of 
iuhabiiauts aud the plebiscite are inLerent in the very claim made by iJie khislim 
Lesgue. We cannot create states in Uie IweiHtetli Century at the bidding of 
poluiviaits without asking the jicople eoiicetned. A reiusal to nccept this offer 
because one caoool be sure of the result of a referendum is worse ilmn Utaterism 
and cauiiOt be a ground for putting off au iudo-BritlsU scUlcmcul which is needed 
for the peace of the world. 

ILere is a ciiance now for the healing of sll sores. 5Iy appeal to Britain, to 
the Muslim League and the people of India of ell etteds and coinniuDitieB is that 
we should not lose this opportunity. If we miss it again, we shall be where we are, 
which uuw.is a conuDeiii-wide hog of cotrupiiun and degradation of spirit. Let us 
be practical aud let us help one aiiocher. ^lOt one of us can be happy or find our 
soul and our ssll-respeci it we do not help one another now. Mr. Bavaikar has 
staled that it is the duty of every Hindu BMiighaianiet to drnmince my proposal. 
Mr. Savarkar may thus define the duty of bis Uinriu Beiigbatanists. But what 
about the duly of Indian ^anghatanists whose aim is to be fnu. and not only to 
organise against Muslims t We see no alternaiive but violence and civil war if wa 
do not support just self-determination. Civil war and violence may have a theoreti¬ 
cal place til evolution, but it will not be pi'tiniiied by the Briiish. They will 
prevent it as long as they have power aud hold Hindus aud Muslims in full 
freehold. 

it is said that I am far away from the rnujab, and Bengal, aud that I ahonid 
leave it to the people of those parte. We are leaving it to them. That is the 
niesiiing of the plebiscitet And if I am faraway, is Gaudhiji also far away? And 
is ISrilaio nearer, on whom you must depend, niy brothers, if this controversy should 
be kept unsolved ? liu you not tealiae that all the horrors you associated with 
Pakistan are already there? Wh. t we propose will reduce Uie scope of existing 
wrung. 

The argument of vivisection has been tsken op by oven some ministers of 
Indian Btnics. Draw an outline map of India and insert all the Indian Siates on 
whose behalf these Ministers tiBiin sovereign light and trcaiy obligations fiom the 
Briush Crown. One can then uiiderstand the meaning of ‘Vivisectiou’. 

We have all read the statement of the Chsiii-ellor of Princes' Chamber as 
well as the occasional contTibuiions of esteemtd ministers. 'Jhcre is nothing in 
these pronotiiietmvnia btyond vsgue genersliiits. There is no offer in them on the 
main point required for iudion Fteedi.m aud eclf riilc—tlie substiiuiion of loyally 
to Indian democracy for the ‘paramouoicy' of the British ParJianieiit, When Bir 
biaffurd Cripps met the Princes, far from being rcstainsive to national teudenciea 
or falling into harmony with the national demand tbs Princes drove the eminent 
tawyer-ambassedor to a tight corner by teferiing to ibe treaiy-righls they held as 
against the British Government rigbte which they proposed to requisition not 
against foreign enemies or the mutual atiacks of one Prince against another, but 
against the movement ol democracy in their own teiritories as ii that were insur¬ 
rection t The use of terms like ailegiaDee to the British Crown cannot alter the 
fait that it is the British Cabinet and Parliament that exerciae paramountcy. 

One cannot but be amused at the nse of the phrase 'treaty' when there is not 
a shred of independence on the side of these Princes hot only subservience, at of 
Buboidinates, and terror of the Political Department of the Yicerny- Cannot the 
Princes see that it would he far more honourable and consistent with the dignity 
ol ilieir position to accept the tiue paramountcy of the Indian people, among whom 
they live in cultural, moral and material unity? Ihe suzerainty of Indian 
democracy is the logical corollary of poliiical progress, Burely, more constderalion, 
more aympatby and more justice can be expected from the repicseutaUves of the 
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lodian people tben from the prood representetives, of the might of Greet Britain, 
from whom the; are dirided as much in spirit and materia) intereHts as in distance. 
!ne claim of Uie Indian Slates based on so-calted treaties is not founded on any 
popolar feeling In the Stales but is cooceired only as a barbed-wire defence against 
democracy. Hers is a contineot-wide disturbing factor before which Pakistan pales 
into cOmpiTBtiTe insigntflcance. Every Indian Stale will, if Ibis be granted, be an 
island under British suzerainty. Ko progress towards democracy is posHibie if this 
attitude on the part of the Piincee is adhered to. Let us hope and pray that the 
geueralities occasionally indulged in by them will be converted into withdrawal of 
this aoamolflus claim, if only because of the irresistible trend of feeling among 
their subjects, that they should not be in a worse position than the people of 
British India to whom they are equal in every respeet. 

Be this as it may, it does not lie in the mouth of those who stand for and 
press these so-called treaty rights of Princes to raise a discordant note in the name 
of nnity and object to a scheme that places tlie decision as to the Muslim League’s 
claim in the bands of the people and seeks to respect the ascertained wishes of the 
people in the areas concerned. 

There are importaut minorities outside the Mnslim and Hindu communities. 
They make no territorial or separatist claim. Their anxieties are in respect of equal 
civil and political rights with other citizens. This problem of just treatment 
minorities is nothing new. It was threshed out at each stage of Indian constitu¬ 
tional refoim. Let us oot invent and exaggerate distrust, as those who seek to 
divide us may wish. Lei not the new technique of atrocity reports tempt us. The 
ambition of Indian democracy will be to set an example to the world on just 
government if not in ladustries aud Armaments. In this ancient laud of imme¬ 
morial culture, the Rings bowed before Dliarma, and tlie people of India will not 
be less noble than the ancient Eiugs. This is an aasurauce planted in the genius 
of the land and of better value than the overiordship of Britain or the terms of 
any paper charter.—(iVaftonai Press Sj/ndicate), 


Opposition to Rajagopaladbari Formula 


No public man of oar country or generation, certainly no public man 
of outstanding inSuenca and authority, has ever found himself in a position 
of such extreme difficulty as that in which bis association with what has 
come to he known as the Bajagopalachariar formula for a Congrass-Leagae 
settlement has placed Mahatma Gandhi. In spite of differences, Mahatma 
Gandhi has hitherto been held in universal regard and esteem, indeed 
commanded unbounded influence with all sections of the people o! India, 
except those represented by the Muslim League. "While the esteem and 
regard in which he has hitherto been held remain undiminished and 
while his leadership for general political purposes is still unquestioned, in 
the vitally important matter of a Congress-League settlement baaed on Mr. 
Eajagopolachari's formula, the Mahatma found himself at loggerheads with 
a large proportion of these sections it not indeed With most of them. It 
was not the case, as Mr. Ifejagopaiachari once tried to make out. that 
the opposition to his tomula was confined only to the Hindu Mahasabha, 
The Sikhs in the Punjab was much and as openly up in arms against the 
formula as the Hindu Mahasabha while in the two major provinces that 
were directly and immediately affected by the formula a large majority of 
Congressmen, all In fact except those who instinctively support any and 
every action taken by the Mahatma, .had through their accredited 
spokesman publicly expressed their dissent from and their determination 
not to accept the formula. 


Next to the Congress the most important non-communal political 
p^y tn India 18 the Liberal Party and the leaders of that party condemned 
the formula m scathing terms. Mr. Srinivas Sastri, than whom it is 
impossible to think of a statesman who is more singularly free from com- 
Bunal bias and whose relations with Mahatma Gandhi bad always been 
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ss friendly and cordial as those of any other non-party publie nan. 
Bubjecfeed the formala to merciless oritioism, thongh, of oourae, in bis usual 
ooorteoua and dignihed manner, 

Mr. Sastri Condemns the Formula 

“My motive ie real onion—not the ooion to-day only to drive oot the Britieher 
—but Ibnt hind of onion which will euetain and remain in the laud and make each 
one regard the other as brotherly, as friendiy and as conjoined in the pursuit of 
common tasks that devolve on statesmen and palriois of a great country," obaerved 
the Rt. Hon'bSe V, S. Srinivasa Sastri, making an exhaustive and critical analysia 
of Mr C. Kajagopalaebari’s formala for a communal settlement at a largely atten¬ 
ded public mwjiiug held on the iSth. Angnst 1944 at the Kanade Hail, Madias 
under iho auapteea of the Madras Nati nat Lihernl Party. 

Mr- Sastri frit sure that a plebiscite conducted only iu those areas where the 
Muslims were in "ab^lute majoiity" would result in favour of Pakistan and there 
Was DO doubt about it. 

At the outset, Mr. Sastri read out the Pakistan resolution of the Mueiim 
League and the formula of Mr. Rajagopalacbsri for a communal settleiueot and 
said that the Pakistan resolution did not contemplate one aiogle coherent Pakistan, 
and the words used in the resolution were in plural, namely, “autonomous units.'* 
It meant that, while in the north west there might be a Muslim province which was 
sovereign, in the north-east there might be another sncU State and these two were 
oot intendrd, so far .ns the resolution went, for one )>olitical sovereign State. 
Secondly, there was also no corridor mentioned in that resolntion. The language of 
the Tteolutioii seemed to imply that, while there would certainly be two Aluslim 
States, there was the possibility of a third or a fourth State ss well if the eontiguoua 
areas referred to were not so contiguous as to form one unit. 

Referring to the question of plebiscite, Mr. Sastri said that it would be man 
or less, a pre-delermin^ matter. The plebiscite had to be taken in the areas where 
the MiibUius were iu au 'absolute majority’ and the expression 'absolute majority’— 
in political ntatiere meant majority over all other communities put together; thia 
plebiscite being coiiBoed only to those areas, it would declare in favour of Pakistan 
and there was no doubt about it. 'J'hat was perhaps the reason why Mr. Kajagopaia- 
cbari bad been saying frequently that there was no rise which the Muslims need 
fear in giving to the minority tbe fairness of a plebiscite also, 

“Mr, Jinnah, so far aa the formula goes, has triumphed," eonlinued the 
speaker. Be (Mr. Jinnah) has got the principle of Pakistan admitt^ by those who 
have tbe greatest influence with the Congress and with the country. He is a lucky 
man amongst the imliticians. Four years ago he got from Lord Linlithgow a 
declaration in which it was emphaticaily stated that no changes would be made in 
tbe future consiitutiou of India unless beforehand tbe Muslim community bad 
been consuhed, and that community bad also agreed to those changes. Mr. Jiiinob 
can also pride himself on that point. He has got two great points—one from too 
regular Viceroy of India and tbe other from tbe “un-oflicial Viceroy" (laughter). 

There is a third thing which be has got; it is not so clear on the foes of it; 
but we have to infer it. The Congress bas always been claiming that the Muslim 
League is not the only representaiive of the Muslim community aud in the latest 
step taken, the Mahatma and Bsjsji have, without using these words, it seems to me, 
accepted that position." _ _ , * 

Adverting to the forthcoming Gandhi-Jinnah meeting, Mr. 8aatr{ said: 
"Supposing Mr. Jinnah and Mahatma Gandhi come to an agrwment, the Mahatma 
is going to talk to tbe Congress and, through the Congress, to the couotiy and Mr. 
Jinnah is going to talk to tbe League and tlie matter will be settled for India. 
The Hindu Mshasabha is proteetiug strongly and the ISikhs are doing the same 
Id the Punjab. If these two persons, Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah agree, however, 
what can the Hindu Mabasabba and the Sikhs do afterwards T So far ms 1 can 
see, they are aaying that they will make trouble, and if they make trouble, It It a 
carious position in which we are lauding ourselves. If there i> a decision arrived 
at between tbe Congress and tbe Leagne, and supposing the Goveroment secepi 
It, this decision will have to be enforced, and enforced against the bitter opposition 
of the Bindu community and the bikh community, and thMe two great leaden, 
Mr. Jinnah and Mahatma Qandlu, should help the Government in putting down all 
tbe dissidenta in the oountty." 
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ilr.'iMlri lidded thftt it WB9 not right th#t any one eoi 
iifjr iti fet-t down and «aying “1 won’t, 1 won't” ghould get 


eommunity merely by 

Bulling iti let-t down ana Raying a wou r. *. w«u . miuui- get its own way. 

■ “Whet are the atepe that will bo Uken in order to entorco the ag^ment, if it 
ii arrired at t* Mr. Saetri asked and said: '•Thera will bo no agreement at all, 
bat If Usero l» one, how will it bo onfotced ? First of all. having agreed, Mr. 
Jinoah and the Mahatma, with their most important followere, have to aak the 
Viceroy for an iotervtew, for, one of the cooditiono here, ie that this agreemmt 
eanoot take effect unless twe British Government agrees to transfer power to the 
Indian. Theieiors, ^at point must be secured and it cannot be seouied until the 
matter has been submitlM to the Mueiim League and the Congreu i it cannot 
be submitted to the Congress without its leaders being set tree. For that 
purpose and for the pnrpoee of aecertaining the minde of the British Government 
i^arding their readinese to transfer power, these two people who have agie«i 
■hould ask for an interview with the Viceroy. 

“What the Viceioy’s response would be it was highly problematical,” Mr. 
Saetri said. He felt that the Viceroy might asj ''well, look here. Do not come and 
ask for independence. We have already offered yon the Cripps scheme.*’ He went 
on: “i do not think, so far as homao extends can be foretold, that there is a likeli- 
hot^ at all, or even a five per cent chance of the Government saying yes, you will 
have independence.'' 

Wluii a national Government was asked for, continued the speaker, the Briiieh, 
who ware very clever people, would tiuse fresh quesiious during the dUcuasion of 
which the war would come to an end. ILanghter) Bapposing the British Government 
did agree to the demand of the tifo leaders, tiiey would have to go to the areas to be 
demarcated and b^in demarcation. _ Before demarcation could take place there would 
be an interval during which the Hindus and the Muslims there—those who were for 
eeparatioo and those who were i^ainst it~coald make their propaganda and they, 
as practical people, would have to consider whether that plebiscite would be 
conducted in a peaceful atmosphere. If Mr. Jionah and his patty from Bonibay 
and other Pakistsoites from the nst of India eould go to those areu to help tbeir 
eo-religiouUts, would not our Hindu friends there, already in hopeless minority, 
ask for help from the Mahatma and Rsiuji, because both ot them had said that 
they did not want to give Pakistan, but uiey were compelled to do so. “These 
people (Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Bsjsgopalacbari) ought to go riiere in my opinion, 
observed Mr. Sastii and added: ‘‘But they dare not go, having agreed to the 
piuiciple of PskistHn. It may not be quite proper for them to go.” 

Mr. Saslri added: ’’The princes in the Indian States would also have to be 
consulted in snrh luattere of gtoat importance. The; must have a guarantee of 
protection which they were having from the paramount power.” He remarked: ‘’if 
the; are to look for protection, ate tiie; to look for protection to Hindustan 
ot to Pakistan, in the west or in the east f" The princK m ight, theTefore, like 
India to be one and undivided. 

Mr. Bastti further observed : “The Government of India who do not want to 
part with power ms; say twenty things to frighten Uie princes. Wo do not know 
whftt liiitu lbs piiiicfis will lake* Very probably they will opp<^8 ihe oew moTomoDt 

"Wheihet the princes oppose it or not, there is one man in the centra who is 
^rtain to oppwe and say the worst things he can say and that is Dr. 

He is certain to muke trouble" Mr. Baeiri oontlnued. 

Mr, Bastri said that he had a shrewd idea that the Bridsh people were sin- 
Mrely divide in thar opinion as to Pakistan. There ware the Viceroy and toe 
Governors of provinces who weto entrusted with too daily task of administration, 
Iha UemendouB ^ngal problem bad taught them a very bitter and severe lesson. 
Unless toey bad the resources of the whole country in their own bands and 
mauag^ them u ^asions itquued their position would be made impossible. That 

awd: “t think India muM boono, and 
lord Wa^ll waa obliged to make that deolantion early enough. 

■ . ““'ft. “'<1 Bpt want that India should speak with lour or five competing. ■ 

P®*« conference. He declared that toat wm ^ 
v*^*^,*^ u® saying for some years now that toey could never allow 

India to M briAea up. At that conference toere must be one who would be able 
I t®)k**S'** ^ millions of India. They all trust me 1 am the Prime 

Roister of toe dominion of India." If he was able to eay tSt'he WM ^ 1 ^ 1 ^ 

^ ’m? R°'t2 g«ne^ Bmate would hang down his bead. 

Mr. Bastii continued; "I dread this idea of liviaioa^ 


division of India, X dread it 
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like potiOD. It ia not to bring you nhat you want—the indepeadenoe of 
India—even 1 may be willing to eay 'yes’, though 1 think it will be better for ua 
to have one independent India instead of being {out independent Indiaa quarreling 
with each other. However, such a thing is not going to happen.” 

Mshatma Gandhi and Mr. Uajagupalschaci seemed to tiii.ik, Mr. Saetri Raid, 
that the British people professed to fight for freedom of all and for the eetabllsh- 
ment of dein<>craiic principtee and therefore whe>t they asked for frci'dom it would 
not be possible for them to say "no". *'[t in no more than a slender string that 
wilt snap at the first touch of realiiy." and it has already snnpiied. Unly when the 
present British Governraent was displaced and another Goveranienl tike the 
Labiiuf Government came-tbey might hope (or something: but the Labour Govern* 
ment was not going to come in on its own merits”, he added. 

Ill conclusion Mr. tiastri said: “If we make mistake of a serious kind in the 
distribution ol the provinces and in their arrangements we will be putting ourselves 
and our children into serious trouble aud the mischief that we now do cannot be 
easily rectified”. 

The Gandhi—Jinnah Correspondence 

Since all these were happening Mr. Jinnah received a letter from 
Mahatma Gandhi dated July 17 and he repli.*d to him on July 24, The 
following is the full text oi the Gandhi-Jinnah correspondence released to 
the press on Wednesday September 29, 1944 :— 

Letter from GandhiJI dated PanebganS, July 17. 

Brother Jinnah,—'fbere was a day when I could induce you to speak in the 
mother tongue. Today I take the courage to write to you in the same language. 
I had invit^ you to meet me while i was in ]ail. i hare not written to you 
since my relcaae. But today my heart says that I should write to yon. We wilt 
meet whenever you choose. Don’t regard me ns the enemy of Islam or of the 
Muslims oi ttiia country. 1 am the Inend nnd servant of not only youreelf but of 
the whole world. Do not disappoint me. Your brother.—Sd, h. k. gahobi. 

Letter trom Mr. Jinnah dated Srinagar, July 24 

Dear Mr, Gandhi,—1 received your letter dated July 17 here on July 22 aod I 
dtank you for it 

I shall be glad to receive you at my house in Bombay on my return, which 
will probably be about the middle of August. By that time I tioj>e that you will 
have recuperated yuur health fully aud • ill be returning to Bombay. 1 would like 
to say nutbii g more till we mEet._ 

1 am very pleased to read in the prMS that you are making very good 
progress, and I hope that you wilt eoon be alright. Yours sincerely,—bd. u. a. 
JINNAH. 

The proposed Gaodhi—Jionah meeUng coaid nob tahe plaoa ia 
August as schedulod owing to Mr. Jinnab's iudiepoaitioD. It however 
took place at Mr. Jinoah's residaoce in Bombay on the 9tb. September 
and continued till the 29th. September, The talks between the leaders 
centred rooud the Bajagopalachari Formula. The following is the text of 
the correspondence released to the Press after the negotiations hod broken 
down — 

Letter hom Mr Jinnah dated September 10 

D«r Mr. Gandhi,— With reference to our talk yesterday, September 9, I 
understood from you that you had come to discuss the HiQdu-.ilUBlim settlement 
with me in your iiidividiiat capacity and not in representative ciiaracter or capacity 
on betiali of the Hindus or the Congress, nor bad you any autboiity to do so. X 
nsiuraUy pointed out to you that there must be someone on the other side with 
eutlionty holding a reprcBrnlalive status with whom i esn negotiate and, if possible, 
come to a aettlemeot of the Hitidu-Miisiim question ; that for the |>oBitton yitii lisd 
adopted there was no precedent; and that tbis raises great difficulties in my way. 
As you know, 1 can only speak on behalf of the Muslim Leaeue, as the President 
of the organisation which 1 represent, and as such 1 sm subject to, and governed 
by, its (Xinsiituiion, rules and regulations. I think you realise and will admit that 
the settlement of the Hindn-Muslim question is the loremost and the major hurdle, 
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and nnleM the of these two nstioni put Uieir heeds together, how !• 

oae to ntehs en; h^wsj with it ? 

Points lor ClariBeetion 

Nererthslesi, I expUioed to ^a‘ tiis Lehore resolstipn of Msrch 1940, and 
t ied to fiersasde yon to aoaept the baste and fundamental principles embodied to 
that resolution, but you not only refused to otmsider it but emphasised your 
opposition to the basie demand indicated iu that notation and remarked that 
there was "an ocean between you and me.” When 1 asked yon, what is then the 
alternative you suggeal f you put forward the formula of Mr. Esjagogalachen, 
approved of by you. We discnaaed it, and as the warions matters were vague and 
nebelont, and some reqnir^ olariBcation, 1 wanted to have a clear idea of what it 
really meant, and what were its implications, and asked you for explanation and 
elarifioation regarding the proposals erobwiied in that formula. After some diecna* 
•ion, yon requested me to formulate in writing the points that 1 thought required 
or eau«l for uplanation and claiifieatido. and to communicate with you and that 
yon would reply in writing before otir next meeting on Monday t^ptembu 11, I 
am therefore eubmittiog to you the following points which require clarification:— 

II) With regard to the preamble, in what capacity will you be a coneenting 
party if any agreement is reached between you and me ? 

(2) Clause 1: With regard to “the constitution for free India” referred to In 
this olaute, I would tike to know, first, what consUtntion do yon refer to, who will 
frame it, and when It will coma into being. 

Next, it is stated in the formula that '‘the Muslim League endorsed the 
Indian demand for independence.” Does it mean the Congress demand for indepen- 
(tooe aa formulated in the Augnst rerolution of 1942 by the AU-lndia Gongi^ 
Committee in Bombay or, if not, what ie the eignificance of this term f—for yon 
know the Mnalim League has made it clear not only by its reeolntions but also by 
Its creed, which is embodied in its conslitution, that we stand for the freedom and 
independence of the whole of this sub-continent, and that applies to Pakistan and 
Bisdnstan. 

Next, it Is stated that the Hnslim League “will co-operate with the Congreas 
in its formation of a provisional interim Government for the traneitional period.” 
1 would like to know the bMts or the lines on which each a Government is to be set 
Dp or constituted. If you have a complete and definite scheme, please let me have i^ 

(3) Clause 2; Who wilt appoint^ the coramusinn referred to io this claoea 
and who will give effect^ to their findinga? What is the meaning of “absoluta 
majority” referred to in it f Will the con template plebiscite be taken district-wise 
or, if not, on what basis T Who will determine and decide whether such a plebis¬ 
cite should be based on adult franchise ? Who will give efibet to the dedeion or 
verdict of the above-mentioned plebiscite f Would only the districts on the border, 
which are taken out from the bonodtira of the present provinces by delimitstion, be 
eDdtled to obooBS to jdn dther state or also those outside the present boundariea 
would have tbs right to oboose to join either state ? 

(4) Clause 3: Who are meant by “all parties" in this danse f 

(5) Clause 4 s 1 would like to know between whom and through what maehl- 
nery and agency will the “mutual agreements” referred to in this clanee be entered 
into I What is meant by “safeguarding defence and eommerce and communications 
and fM other Mseotia] purpose" t Bafeguarding against whom ? 

. (®l ®' “Theee terms sbaU be mnding only In ease of transfer by 

Bntamd full pow and Kspoosibility for the Government of India.” I would 
like to know to whom is this power to be transferretL through what maohinet? and 
Bgen^ and when f ^ a j » 

- 1.1 important points that occur to me for ttie moment 

j wjuiie «planatioa and clanfication, and 1 hope tiiat you will let me 

*2 ‘hsf 1 have raised, in order that ? 

vis, “tderstand and judge yonr proposals before we can deal wiUi 
MUifaotonly. xoun sincerely,—Sd. m. a, jibhab. ^ 

Gandhiji’i Demaad 

Lstlw from Gandhijl dated September 11 

yenterday at 3-30 p. m. I was in the 
^ ■PPoiptmenta. 1 hasten to reply at the earliest opportunity. 

have H*®'' *® ^°?JI*** “ Implied in the Bsjaji formula and 1 

aava •toted pttolidy, that I approached you as aa individual. My life-mission fapa 
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been Hinda-Maslim unit;, which 1 want for its own aaho but which is not to ba 
achieved without the foreij'u ruling power being ousted. Hence the first condition 
ot the exercise of tho right of self-deterrolnation is the achieving of independence b; 
the joint action of all the parlies and groups composing India. If such joint aotion 
is unfortunately impossible, then too 1 must fight with the assistam-e of such 
elements as can be brought together. I am glad therefore that jou did not break 
off our talks when 1 refused to assume or accept representative eapaeiry. Of course, 

1 am pledged to use all the iufiuenca I may have with the Oongresa lo ratify my 
agreement with you. May I remind you that the liajaji formula was designed In 
the first instance for your acceptance uod snbmissiao thereafter to tbo League f 

It is true that i said an ocean seiinrated you and me in outlook. But that 
bad no reference to the Lahore resolnUon of the League. The Lahore resolution is 
indefinite. Kajaji has taken from it the substance and gireu it a shape. 

Now for the points raised by you ;— 

(1) 1 have already answered this in the foregoing. 

(2) The constitution will be framed by the provisional Government eontem* 
plated in the formula or bo suihority specially set up by it after the British power 
is withdrawn. The independence contemplated is of the whole of India aa it 
stands. The basis for the formation of the provisional interim Government will 
have to be agreed to between the Lcagne and the Congress. 

(H) The commission will be appointed by the provisional Governmeot. 
“Absolute majority” means n clear majirity over non-Muslim elemeots as in bind, 
Baluchistan or the Frontier Province. Tlie form of the plebiscite and the franchise 
must be a matter for discussion. 

(4) ‘‘Alt parties” ineaii parties interested. 

(5) “Mutual agreement'’ means agreement between conlracting parties. 
"Safeguarding defeuce, etc.,” means for me a central or joint board of control. 
Safeguarding means safeguarding against nil who may put the common interests 
in jeopardy. 

(6) The power is to be transferred to the nniion, that is, to the provisional 
Government. The formula contemplates pesceful transfer by the British Govern¬ 
ment. Bo fur ns I am. concerned- I would like the transfer to take place as early aa 
possible. Yours Sincerely,—Sd. M, K. Gandhi. 

Muslim League Stand 

letter from Mr. Jtsnah dated September 11 

Dear Mr, Gandhi,— I received your letter oi Boptejuber 11 at 5 p. m. today, 

I note that you have approached me ae an individual, and I have already expreesed 
my views about it. Plcese do not lake that 1 acquiesce in the position that you 
have adopted, for wbicli Ihere is no precedent. Nevertheless, 1 proceeded to discues 
matters with you, naturally because I am anxious to convert you to my point of 
view, if possible. I urged on you that the only solution of India’s problem is to 
accept the division of lodia ns pskislan and Hiiidusiaii, as briefly laid down in the 
Lahore resolution of March, IIMO. and proceed lo settle the details forthwith. You 
say the Lahore rrsoluiion is indefinite. You never asked me for any clarification 
or explanation of the terms of the rcEolutiou, but you really indicated your 
emphatic opposition to the very basis and the fundamental principles embodied in 
it. I would therefore like to know iii what nuy or respect the Lahore rosoluiion 
is indefinite. I rnunot agree that Rajsji has taken from it ita substance and given 
it shape. On the contrary Rajaji has not only put it out of shape but matilBted it, 
aa 1 explained in my speRch which 1 delivered at the meeting of the GoudcU of 
the All-India Muslim League at Lahore’on July 30, 1940. 

You say “the first condition of the excrciee of the right of self-determination 
is the achieving of independence by the joint artion of all the parties and groups 
composing India. If such joint action is unfortunately Irapopsible, then too I must 
fight with the assistance of such elements as can be brought together.” This, In 
my opinion, is, ne i have lepeaicdly said, putting the cart before the horse and is 
generally opposed to the poli^-y and declarations of the All-India Muslim League, 
ion are only holding on firmly to the August resolution of 1912. In order to 
achitve the freedom and independence of the people of Indio, it is essential, in the 
first instance, that there should be a Hindu-Muslim settlement. 

Of course, I am thankful to you when you say that you are pledged to use all 
the influence that you have with the Cougress to ratify your agreement with me: 
but that is sot enough in my Judgment, although it will be a very valnsble help 
to me. 


18 
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I once more wk yon plaase to let ms know what your conseption of the 
baeia for the formation of a provisional iDtsrim G Ternmeot is. No donist it will 
be aubjeol to agreement between the League and the Congress, but I think that 
in fairnees, you should at least give me some rough idea or lines of your concep¬ 
tion, for you must have thought it out by now. 1 would like to know your propo- 
■alt or BCbeme for die formation of a provisional interim Government, which can 
give me some olear picture to underetand it. 

You have omitted to answer jny question as to who will give effect to the 
findinge of the commission. Aleo it is not clear to me what yon mean by absolute 
majority when you say it means “a clear majority over iion-Muslini elements as in 
Bind, Baluchistan or the Frootiar Province." You have not even replied to my 
question as to who will decide the form of the plebiscite and the fraiichiee 
contemplated by the formula. 

The answer does not carry any clear idea when you say "nil parties’ means 
‘parties interested’. 

You Bay “ ‘mutual agreement means agreement between contrnoling parties’,” 
Who are the contraeling parties once a provisionat interim Government of youf 
conception is established ? Who will appoint the central or joint board of control, 
which will safeguard defence etc. 7 And on what principle 7 ‘i'hrough what 
machinery and agency 7 And subject to whose control and orders will such a 
oentral or joint board be 7 

You say, "Tne povrer is to be transferred to the nation, that is, to the pro¬ 
visional Gaveintnent’’. That is all the greater reason why I would like to know 
full details of the proTiBional Qovernmeitt as contemplated by you and of your 
conception. Yours sincerely,—Sd. M, A. Jinkah. 


Letter from Mr, Jlnnah dated September tS 
Dear Mr, Gandhi,—When you arrived here on the moraiiig Ot the l2th to 
leaume our talks, you were good enough to inform me that you bad not had time 
to attend to my letter ol September 11, which reached you the same day at 10-i^ 
p. m. We mat again to-day without having received your reply, and I am still 
waiting for it. Please tlierciore let mo hove your reply as soon ns possible with 
regard to the various points mentioued in my letter to you ol Beptember ll. Yours 
sincerely,—Sd. M. A. Jin hah. 


Letter from Qandbljt dated September 14 :— 

Dear Qaid-I-A*am I have your letter of the 13th inst. I understood from 
out talks that you were iu no hurry for my answer. I was therefore taking the 
matter in a leisurely fashion, even hop ng that, as our talks proceeded and as 
cordiality increased, mutual claritieation would come of itself and that we would 
only have to record our final agreement. But I understand and appreciate the 
other viewpoint. We ebould take uotidng lor granted. I should clarily your 
difficulties in understanding the Eaiaji formula and you should do likewise 
regarding yours, ». e,, the Muslim League's Lahore resolution of 1940. 

With reference to the Lahore resolution as agreed between us, I shall deal with 
it lit a separate letter. 

Ferhapa, at the end of our discussion, wa ehall discover that Rajaji not only - 
oas DOt put the Lahore resolution out of shape aud muiilatcd it, but hatt gi?€n It 
lubstaoce aad form. 

Indeed in view of yonr dislike of the Rajaji formula, I have at any rate for 
the moment, put it out of my mind, and 1 am now concentrating on the 
LshOw tesoln^lion in the hope of fiuUmg a ground for mutual agreement. 

So much for the first paragraph of your lei ter. 

As to the second, I do hold that nuleaa we ooet lha third party we shall 
not be able to live at peace with one another. That does not mean that I may not 
make BO efiort to find ways and means to establishing a living peace between us. 

T conception of the basis for a provisional Interim Governraent. 

I would have you if I had any scheme in mind. 1 imagine that if we two 
can agreOi it would be for ua to conault the other partis, i can say thia that anv 

SlTDartfii' confidence at the present moment,^mnst represent 

all patliM. When that moment arrives, 1 shall have been renlaced bv some 

vn?w'd have me always at your beck and cafl when 
Lnd*^func«onfng1hroagnwo°bkUi8.‘*^ mutual conversation we have become one 

As to the third point, the provisional Government being the appointing 
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anthwity, will give effect to the findiage of tbe commisiion. This, I thought, iru 
mplied iD_ my previous answer. 

Raiaji tells me that ''absolute majorily” is used in bis formula in the same 
sense as it is used in ordinary legal parlance wherever more than two groups are 
dealt with. I cling to my own answer. But you will perhaps suggest a third 
meaning and persuade me to accept it. 

The form of (he plebiscite and franchise must be left to be decided by the 
provisional interim Government unless we decide it now. I should say it should be 
by adult suffrage of all the inhabitants of the Pakistan area. 

As to the fourth, "all parties” means (hat yon and I and every one else bolding 
views on the queaiion at issue will and should seek by peaceful persuasion to 
influeace public opinion as is done where democracy fiinctione wboliy or in part. 

As to fifth, supposing that the result of tbe plebiscite is in favour of partition, 
the piovisiouai Goverument will draft tbe treaty and agreementa as regards the 
admioistratloD of matters of common interest, but the same has to be confirmed 
and ratified by the Governments of the two istntes. The machinery required lor the 
settlement and administration of matters ol common inierest will, in the first 
instance, be planned by tbe interim Government, but subsiquently will be a matter 
for settlement between the two Governments acting through the agencies appointed 
by each for that purpose. 

As to sixth, 1 ho|>e the foregoing makes euperfiuous any further reply, Yours 
sincerely,—Sd. M. K. G.skpbi. 

Letter from Mr. Jlnnah dated September 14 :— 

Dew Mr. Gandhi,— I received your letter of September 14 at 4-45 P.M. today 
in reply to my letter of September 11, (and not ol September 13, as you state, 
wbicb eetms to be a mistake), and 1 thank you for it. 

Please let me have, as soon as you caii, your promised letter indicating in what 
way or respect the Lahore resulntion is ’indefinite”. 

With regard to tbe provision in the Gsndbi-Kaisii formula that "the Muslim 
League endorses the Indian demand for iiidep'cDdence,'’ I ssked you, in my letter 
dated Heptemher 10, ’ Does it mean the CongTCSS demand for independence as 
formulated in tbe August I9l2, resolution by the All India Congress (jornmittee in 
Bombay or, it not, what in the significance of this term.” To this you replied by 
your letter of Set'tember 11, that "the independence contemplated is of the whole of 
India as it stands''. Hence, 1 again ask. does it mean on the basis of an united 
India i I find that you have not clarified the point salisfactority. 

As regard the next part of this clause, the formula proceed to lay down that 
"the Muslim League will co- 0 ]^erate with the Congress to tbe formation of the 
provisional interim Goveinmcni for the tronsiiional period’*, I rtquested you, by my 
letter of September 10, to let me know "tbe basis or Uie lines on which such a 
Government is to be set up or constituted. If you have a complete and defiiitla 
scheme, please let me have it”. 1 o this you replied, by your letter of September 11, 
under reply, that “the basis for tbe formation of tbe provisional interim Government 
will have to be agreed to between tbe League and tbe Congress,” But that is not 
meeting my request for clarification or giving me at least tbe outiinca of such a 
Government, and that is what 1 have been asking for. I hope that you do appreciate 
my point when I am requesting you to let me have rough outlines of the proposed 
provislonai interim Government according to the formula, so that 1 may have 
some idea. 

Of course, I can quite understand that such a provisional interim Government 
will represent all the parties and would be of a character that will insnire confidence 
at the present moment, of all tbe parties, 1 can quite understand that, when the 
moment arrives, certain things may follow ;bnt before we can deal with this formula 
in a satisfactory manner, 1 repeat again that, as it ia your formula you should give 
me a rough idea of the provisional interim Government that you contemplate and 
of your conception. What I would like to know would be, what will be the powers 
of Buch a provisional interim Government, how it will be formed, to whom It will 
be responsible, what its composition will be, etc. You, being tbe sponsor of this 
Gandbi-Rojaii formula, should give me some rough idea and picture of it, so that I 
may understand what this part of the formula means. 

In your letter of September 14, in reply to my letter of September 11, yon 
inform me that you would have told me if you bad any scheme in mind. *T imagine 
that if we two can agree jt would be for us to conauU the other parties”, you say; 
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bat that i» jast the point, Uoleea I have Borne oiitliDes or scheme, bonevei rough, 
from JOB, what are we lo diecusE in order to rcech any agreement ? 

Ae regards the other matters which you hare further explained, I bare noted 
the explaoaiion, and I do not ihink I need prrss you further, although some of them 
are not quite satiBfactory, Yours sincerely.—Sd. M. A, Jiniiah. 

No Referehge to Pakistan 


Letter from Gandhi dated Sept, 15 :— ^ 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam—'ITiia is in terms of ottr talk of Wrinesday, Beptemher 13. 

For tlie moment 1 bare shunted the Rsj.sji formula end, with your assistance, 
•m applying my ntind very seriously to the famous Lahore resolutiou of the Muslim 
League. _ , ' . 

You must admit that the resolution itself iDskes no reference to the two nations 
theory. In the course of our diecusBions you have passionately pleaded that Indie 
cootaiDS two nations i.e., Hindus and Muslims and that the latter have their home- 
* land in India aa ihe former have theiis. The more our argument progress the mote 
alarming your picture appears to me. It would be alluring if it was true. But my 
fear is growing that it is wholly unreal. 1 find no parallel in history for a body of 
conrerta and their descendants claiming to be a nation apart from the parent stock. 
If India was one uatioo before the advent of Islam it must remain one in spite of 
the cliange of faith of a very large body of her children. 

You do not claim to be a separate nation by tight of conquest but by reason 
of acceptance of Islam. Will the two natioim become one if the whole of India 
accepted ielam ? Will Bengalis, Oriyas, AndbrsB. 'J'amiligus, Maharashtrians, 
Gujaratis, etc., cease to have their spcciHl characteristics if all of them became con¬ 
verts to Islam ? These have all become one politically because they are subject to 
one foreign control. T hey are iryiog today lo throw off that siibitclion. 

You seem to hare introduced a new test of nationhood. If 1 accept it I would 
have to subscribe lo many more claims and face an insoluble problem. The only teal, 
though awlul, test of our nationhood arises out of our common political subjection. 
If you and I throw uff this subjection by our combined efforts, we shall be born a 
wUticalty free natioa out of our travail. If by then we have not learnt to prize our 
iteedom we may quarrel among outselvee ord, for want ot a common master bolding 
ns together in his iron grip, seek to split up into small groups or natiopaliiies. 
There will he nothing to prevent us from descending lo that level, and we shall not 
have to go in search of a master. There are many claimants to the throne that 
never remains vacant. 

Elucidation of Pakistan 


With this background I shall present you with my difScnlty in accepting your 
resolution. ■> j j 

_tl) is not in the resolution. Does it bear she original meaning 

bit)db imd out of f?bicb Ui6 diisdb w&s 

mseiDonicAliy lorraeQ 1 If not is it ? 

(2) Is the goal of Pakistan Pan-Islam ? 

(3) . Mlhat 18 it that distinguishes an Indian Muslim from every other IndisD, 
if sot hiB religion ? Is he different from a Turk or an Arab ? 

{4) What is ijie connotation of the word “Muslim" in the resolulion under 
P^8Un**to Muslima of the India of geography ot of the 

. , resolution addressed to the Muslims by way of education, or to the 

whahiteots of the whole of India by way of appeal or to the foreign ruler aa an 

ttiuZDaUliB f ” 

conetitueotB in the two zones lo conelitote ‘independrnt Stales” 
andefiiicd sumbec in each zone ? a 

111 ‘le“»reaiion to take place during Ihfc pendency of British rule T 

w •“‘*‘5 *" aBirmaiive she proposal mast 

ta“wUlo[ tbepfop!e‘^^^ 

position and saiisficd yourself that these "independent 
“ fim PuL? ? y and otherwise benefilUd by being split np into Jragments ? 
collection M ihtBe mdepeudeiit sovereign gtates will become a 

collection oljwt States, a menace lo ihemsclvts and lo the rest of India. 

and wellLa^ how the independeDce 

^^lutioS^f “ ^ ^ brought about by the acceptance of the 
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(12) How are the Mustima under the PriDcea to be disposed of ai a reaultof 
thia Bcbeme ? 

(13) Wbat ia your degnilton of "minorities” ? 

(14) Will you please dt-gne tlse "atlequate. efffclire and mandatory safeguards” 
for minorities referred to in tlie second part of the resolution ? 

(15) Do you not see tbal the Lahore resoluiioD contains only a bare state¬ 
ment of the objecitTe nud does not give any ides aa to tlso mtans to be adopted 
for the execution of the sden and the Goncrele corrollsTiea theriol f For ineiaiice:— 

(a) Are tlte people in the regions failitig under the plan to bare any foics 
in tile matter of eeparation and, if so, bow is it to be ascertained. 

(b) Wh'at is the prorision for defence- and similu muttera of common 
concern contemplated in the Lahore resolution ? 

(c) (There ere many groups of Aluaiims who hare enutinuousfy expressed 
dissent from the policy of the League. White I am prepared to accept the 
preponderating influence and position of the l,eague ana have approached you 
for that rery reason, ia it not our joint duty to remove their doubts and carry 
them with ua by making them feel that they and their supporters have not been 
practically disfrADcbised ? 

(d) Does not this lead again to placing the resolution of the League before 
the people of the zones concerned as a whole for accrptBiice f 

As I write this letter and imagine the working of the resolution in practice, 
I see nothing but ruin for the whole of India. Btlieva me, 1 approach you sa a 
seeker. Though 1 represent nobody but myself, I aspire to tepreaeDt all the 
inhabitants of India, for I realise in my own person their misery and degradation 
which is their common lot irrespective of class, caste or creed. I know that you 
have acquired a unique bold on the Aluslim masses. 1 want you to use your 
influence for their total welfare, which must include the rest. 

in ''thia hastily written letter I have only given an inkling of my difficulty. 
Youra aincereiy,—(Bd.) m. e. gasdhi. 

Freedom First—^Plebiscite And Partition Afterwards 
Letter from Oandbljl dated September 15 ; 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam,—X have yonra of the 14th inat. received at 0-40 a. m. I 
woke up at 3 a. m. today to finish my promised letter on the Lahore resolutton. 
There ie no mistake about the date, for 1 wrote in answer to your reminder of the 
13tb in«t. 

Independence does mean as evisaged in the A.-I. O, G. reaolotion of 
1942. But it can not be on the basis of a united India. If we come ib a 
eettlement, aeauming of course that it aecurea general acceptance in the country, 
the process will be somewhat like this. We reach by joint effort independence 
for India as It stands. India, become free, will proceed to demarcation, plebiscite 
and partition if the people concerned vote for partition. All this is implied in the 
Rajajt formula. 

As to the provisional interim Government, I am afraid I cannot carry my 
answer any further than I have done. Though I have no scheme for the provisional 
Government, if yon have one in connection with the Lahore resolution, which also 
I presume rrqnires an iuterim Government, we can discuss it. 

The formula was framed by Bajaji in good faith. The hope was that you 
would look at it with favour. We still think it to be the beet io the circumstances. 
You and 1 have to put flesh on it, if we can. *I have explained the process we 
have to go through. You have no objection to it. Perhaps you want to know bow 
I would form the provisional Government if I was invited thereto. If I waa In 
that unenviable position. I would see ell the claimants and endeavour to satisfy 
them. My oo-opertion will be available in that task. 

I can give you full saiiefacllon about your inquiry, “What I would like to know 
would be: what will be the powers of such a provisional interim Government t 
How will it be formed ? To whom will it be resiwnsible ?” The provisional 
interim Goverument will be responsible to the elected members of ^e present 
Assembly or a newly elected one. It will have all the powers lees than that of the 
CoiDEamander-in-Cbief daring the war and full powers thereafter, it will be the 
authority to give eflect to the agreement that may be arrive at between the League 
and the Congress and ratified by the other parties. Yours sincerely,—Bd. M. K. 
Qasdbi. 

Latter from Mr, Auiah doted Se^emW 17 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,—I have your letter of September 15, and I thank yoa for it. 
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1 note thkt ;oa bare for tbo moi&ent shunted^ the Ba]aii fbrnmla and are apiJlying 
yoor mind very Beriously to the Lahore teaolntioa of the Miielim Leagne. It ia my 
doty to explain the Lahore resolution to you today and pereuade yon to accept it, 
even tbongb yon are Ulkiiig to me, aa yon bare often made it clear, in yonr 
indiridual capacity. 1 hare successfully converted non-Muslim Indiana in no email 
number and also a largo body of foreignsra, and l ean convert you, exerdsing as 
yon do iremendona influence - over Hinda India, it will be no amall asaiatanee to 
m^ althongb we are not proceeding on the footing that you are carrying on tbera 
talka in your representative character or capacity, and my difficulties Kmain until 
yon are rested with a repreaentaiire status end authority in order to n^otlate and 
leatdt an agreemeot with you. 

Tod bare stated ia your letter dated September 11 that the Lahore resolution 
It •^ndeflnite.” 1 tisereiore naturally asked you pleaee to let me know in what way 
or respect the Lahore resoluticm ia indefloite. And now 1 hare reeeired yonr letter 
of September 13 under reply. 

'I'fae third paragraph of your letter is not eeeking clarification but ia a 
diiqniBifkon and ex|)rMsion of your views on the point whether the Musealmana are 
a nation. This matter can hardly be diacnased by means of correspondence. Thera 
is a great deal of discuiaion and literature on this point wtaieb is araitable, and it 
is for you to judge finally, when you have etndied this question tborongbly, whether 
the Mussslniaos and Hindus are not two mnior nations in this sub conliDent. 
For the moment 1 would refer you to two publicatiDns, althou^ there are many 
more, — Dr. Amhed^tar’s book and M. B. T.’a Nationalism in Conflict in Jndto. 
We maintain and bold that Muslims and Hindus are two major nations by any 
defluitioDS or teat of a nation. We are a nation of a hundred million, and, what 
U more, we are a nation with our own distinciiva culure and cirilisation, language 
and literature, art, arebitecture, nsmee and nompiiciature, sense of value and 
proportion, legal laws and mora! codes, customs and cslendar, history and tradi¬ 
tions, aptitudes and ambitions—in short, we hare our own distioctire outlook on 
life and of life. By all canons of international law we are a nation. How I ahall 
reply to your ratiuus points:— _ > 

(1) Yes, the word “Pakistan” is not mentioned in the resolution, and it 
dtm not bear the original meaning. The word has now become syuonymoDS with 
the Lahore resolution. 

(z) This point does not arise, bat still I reply that the question is a mere bogey. 

0 This point is covered by my answer that the Mussalmans of India are 
a nation. As to the last part of your query, it is hardly relevant to the matter of 
clarification of the resolution. 

(4) ifuiely yon know what the word ''Mnaiims” meaner" 

(6) This point does not arue by way of clariBcation of the text of the 
Lahore lesoluitoo. 

(6) Ho, They will form units of Pakistan. 

(7) Ab soon as the baeis and the principles embodied in the Lahore resolution 
an accepted, the queetion of demarcation will have to he taken np imm^iately. 

(ffl In view of my reply to (7) your question (8i has been answered. 

J y) Poes not relate to clartficalioD, 

10) My answer to {9) covers this point. , 

11) Does not ariae out of the clarification of the resoInUon. Surety this 
is not asking for clariiicatioD of the resolution. I bare, in numerous speecbea of 
mtne and die Muslim League in its reBoImiona, pointed ont that diis is the only 
■olntioD of India's problem and the road to achiere freedom and independence of 
the peoples of India. 

(12) •'Muslima under the PriBces.*' The Lahore rraoludon ia only confined to 
British India. This question does not arise out of the clarificaiion of the resolation, 

(13) The definition of "minoritiea’': Yon youreeli hare often said “minorities” 
mMua "accepted minorities.'* 

(14) The adequate, effective and mandatory eafeguarda for minorities, referred 
to in the Molntion, are a matter lor n^otiation and settlement with the minoritiee 
In the respective Stai«i, via. Pakistan and Hindustan. 

. , priDciples and, when they are accepted, then the 

oetailB will bare to be worked out by the contracting pwrlieB. 

1?' Does not ariee by way of clarification, 
ri>) Does not ariee...(io...ao 

niaatlon rf Murii'm‘?ndiS!®’“ “ **** authorilatiTe and tepreeentative orga- 
(d) Bo; He antwei (c). 
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"YOD REPaESENT ONLY FlNDDS" 

As ^onr £□»! psrBKfapb, before ret'eivin); clurifirBiionB from me Ton 

have alrendy pagstd jour indpinent Biid rondcmncd ihn Lahore reeoliilion, when 
you Bay, "Aa 1 write this letter and imagine the working of the reBolutioD in 
practice, I see nothing bat niin for the whole of liiiUa”. 1 iindereiand that you 
DBTe made clear to me that yon represent nobody Init yoiirBelf, end 1 am trying to 
perauade you and to convert you that this is the rond which will lead ua ail to 
the achievement of freedom and indepi ndence not only of the two major nations, 
UinduB and Muslima, but of tlvc ' rest of the peojiles of India ; but when you 
proceed to say that you aspire to represent all the inhabitanta of India, 1 regret 1 
cannot accept that Btatement of ynurs. 

It is quite clear that you represent nobody else but the B Indus, and as long 
as you do not realise your true position and the realiiies, it is very diflicult for 
me to argue with you, and it becomes siill more difTicuU to perstinde you, and 
hope to convert you to the realities and ihe actual conditions prevailing in India 
tooay. 1 am pleading before you in the hope of converting you, aa I have done 
with many others suceeasfuHy. 

As 1 have Said before, you are a great man and you exercise enormous 
induence over the Hindus, partieulnrly the massi s. By aecepling tJie rond that 1 am 
pointing out to you, you are not prejudicing or harming the interests of the Hindus 
or of the minorities. Un the contrary, Hindus will be the greater gainers I am 
convinced that the true welfare not only of the Miieiims but of the rest of India lies 
in ihedivisioD of India as proposed by the Lahore resohition. It is for you to 
consider whether it is not your policy and programme, in which you Imre persisted, 
which has been the principal factor of the "rnio of the whole of India" and of the 
misery and degradstiou of the people lo which you refer and which I deplore no 
less than anyone else. And it is for that very reason I am pleading before you all 
these daya, although you insist that you are having talks whh roe only in your 
individuai capacity, in the hope that you may yet revise your policy and programme. 
Yours Sincerely,—tjd. M. a. jinnah. 

Letter from GandbiJI dated September 19 ;— 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam—Many thanks for yours of 17tli Inst, 

1 am sorry to have to say that your answers, Omittiug 1, 2 ond 6, do not give 
satlsfactiOD. 

It may be that all my questions do not arise from the view of mere clariflcatioB 
of the Lahore resohition. Bni I coolend that they are very relevant from the stand* 
point of a seeker that I am. Yon cannot expect any one W agree to. or shoulder, 
the burden of the claim contained in the Lahore reeolu'ion without, for itiBiance, 
answering my quesiious 15 ta) and 15 (b) which you brush aside as not srising by 
way of ciarificBiton. 

Dr. Ambedkar’Bthesie, while it is ably written, has carried no conviction toms. 
The other book mentioned by you, I am sorry to say, I have not seen. 

"Why can yon not accept my statement that I aspire to represent all the 
seetiona that compose the people of India f Do you not aspire ? Should not every 
Indian ? That the aspiration may never bs rcslised is beside the point, 

1 am beholden to you, in spite of your opinion about me. for having patience 
with me. I hope you will never lose it, but will preserve in yoiar effort to convert 
me. 1 ask you to take me with my strong views and even prejudices if I am guilty 
of any. 

As to your verdict on my policy and programme, we must agree to differ; for, 
I am wholly unrepentant. My purpose is, as a lover of communal uni'y, to place 
my services at yonr disposal. 

I hope you do not expect me to accept the Lahore resolution without under¬ 
standing its implications If your letter is the Bnat word, there is little hope. Can 
we not agree to differ on the question of “two nations” mid yet solve the problem 
on the basis of self-determinalioo ? It is this basis that Sms brought me to you. 
If the r^iona bolding Muslim majorilles have to be separated according to the 
Lahore resolution, the grave ate)) of separation should be specifically placfd before 
and approved by the people in that area. Yours sincerely,—Bd. m, k. gandhi. 

Mk. JiNNAH EtGCfDATEa 
Letter from Mr JInnah dated September 21;— 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,—I am in receipt of your letter of September 19 and I have 
already given you my answers to all yottr questions relating to clarification of t^ 
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lAhora resolution or Any part of it, and 1 am glad that you admit when yoa say it 
may be that 'all my qneatioos do not arise from the riew of mere clarificatioo of the 
lAhora resolution’, but you particularly emphaBlse your poiofs 15 (a) and 15 (b). 

I regret to sayithae no relation to the context of the resolution or any part 
thertof. Yon have brought so many matters into our correspondence which are 
entirely outside the matter requiting clarification, eo I have perforce to deal with 
them. Let me first deal with your letter of September 11. 

You say: “ily life-mission has heen Hindii-MusHm unity which I want for its 
own Bake but which ia not to be nchieviMi without the foreign ruling power being 
ousted, hence the first condition of the exercise of the right of self-determination ia 
the achieving of independence by tho joint action of all the parties and groups 
composing India. If such joint action is unfortunately imtioBsible, then too 1 must 
fight with the assiatance of such elements as can be brought together.” 

The gist of your letters up to date is that you are wedded to ifaie policy and will 
parsue it. In your next letter of September 14. while you were good enough to 
furnish me with the clarification of Ihe Gandhi-Rajaji formula, you were pleased to 
observe: “I have, at any rate for the moment, put it out of my mind and 1 am now 
concentraling on the Lahore resolution in the hope of finding a ground for mutual 
agreement”. 

“iNIMlCAL TO LeAQDB IdeALS” 

In your letter of September 15, you say ; “Independence does mean as envisaged 
in the A. 1. C. 0. resolution of 194i!.” It ia therefore clear that you are not prepared 
to revise your policy and that you adhere firmly to your policy and programme 
which you have persisted in and which culminated In your demand, final policy, 
programme, and the method and sanction for enforcing it by resorting to mass civil 
disobedience in terms of the 8ib August, 19l2, resolution, and you have made it more 
clear again by atattng in your letter of iseptember 19 ns follows:—“As to yOnr 
verdict on my policy and programme, we must agree to differ, for I am wholly 
Unrepentant”, You know that the August 1943 reeolutioa ia iaimical to the ideals 
and deinaude of Muslim India. 

Then, again, lo the course of our discussion of the Gandhi-Rajaji formula, you 
were pleased to say, bv yoar letter of September 16, as follows:—“For the moment 
I have shunted the Rajajt formula and with your assietacce am applying my mind 
very seriously to the famous Lahore resolution of the Muslim League”, We discuss^ 
it in its various aspects, as you told me you were open to be persuaded and con¬ 
verted to our point of view. I discussed the resolution at great length with you 
and explained everything you wanted to understand, even though you have em¬ 
phasised more ihait once that you are having these talks with me in your personal 
oanaoiiy, and in your letter of September 15 you assured me in the following worfe 
with regard to the Lahore resolution : “believe me, I approach you as a seeker, 
though I represent nobody but myself”, and that you were open to conviction and 
wsnversion. 

Yon had informed me by your letter of September 11 as follows:—"It ia true 
that I said an ocean separated you and mo in ontloak. But that had no reference 
to the Lahore resolution of the League. Tue League Te.solution is indefinite ” I 
naturiilly therefore proceed, in reply, to ask you by my h tier of September 11 as 
follows ‘You say the Lahore resolution is indefinite. You never asked me for 
anv clafificalioa or explanation of the terms of the resoluUou ; but you really 
indtcated your emphatic opposition to the very basis and fundamental principles 
embodied to it. I would, therefore, like to fc«ow in what way or respect the 
Lahore resotution is iodefiiiite." -1 sent you a reminder on l^eptember 13 to which 
you replied by your letter of September 15. not confining youreelf really* to matters 
of clmifioatioo, but introducing other extram ,us mattara with some of which I had 
already dealL in reply to ihia letter of y -urs of September 15, by my letter of 
fcaptember 17, and furnish you with all the claiifications, ioforming you that you had 
introduced several matters which could hardly be discussed in a satisfactory manner 
oy means of eorrespon deuce, “ 

League Claim To Nationhood 
given you all the clarifieations yon require so far as the 
j ‘“d Us text iBcoucerned. You again raise further arguments. 

persist in a disquisition on the point, 
fto Muslims of Tudm are a nation, and then yon prUeed 

■ohie thTomlum 5? Aquestion of two nations and yet 

•oiTd loe piODl«gi oa the bssiB of Belf-determiORtioa,*’ ^ 
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It seema to me that yoti are labouriDg under aome misconception of the real 
meaning of the word ‘’aelf-detcrminatioo.” Apart from the inconeietenciee and 
contrsdictiona of the vartons poaitiona that you bare adopted in the courM of our 
GOireepondence, as indicated above, can you cot appreciate ottr point of view that, 
we claim the right of self-determisiation as a notion and not no a Muslim nation 
which is onr _ birthright ? Whereas you arc labouring under the wrong Idea that 
'’aelf'dstermination” means only that of a “territorial unit”, which, by the way, is 
neither demarcated nor defined yet, and there is no union or federal constitution of 
India in being, functiooing as a sovereign central Government, outs is a case of 
division and carving out two independent sovereign Slates by way of settlemeut 
between two major nations, Hindus and Muslims, and not of severance of or 
secassion from any existing union, which is “non est” in India, The right of 
self-determination, which we claim, postulates that we are a nation, and as such it 
would be the self-determination of the Musalmaiis, and they alone are entitled 
to exercise that right. 

I hope you will now understand that your qiiesllon 15(e) does not arise 
out_ of the Lahore resoiutton or of any part thereof. As to 15{b}, 
again, it does not arise as a matter of clarification, for it will be s matter 
for the constitution-making body chosen by Pakisteu to deal with and decide all 
matters as a sovereign body representing Pakistan "vis-a-vis" the constitution- 
making body of Hiudstan or any other party concernel. There cannot be defence 
and sifflilat matters of “common concern", when it is accepted that Pakistan and 
Hindustan will be two separate independent sovereign tstates, I hope I have now 
given all satisfactory explanations, over and above tbe matter of clarification of the 
Lahore resolution, in the hope of converting you aa an individual "seeket". Yours 
sincerely,—Sd. u. a. jin'nah. 

Letter from GandbiJI dated September 22:— 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam,—Your letter of yesterday (21st inst.) so disturbed me that 
I thought 1 would postpone my reply till after we had met at the usual time. 
Iliougb I made no advauce at our meeting, I think 1 see somewhat clearly what 
you are driving at. The more 1 think about tiie two-nations theory the more 
alarming it appears to ms. Tbe book recommended by you gives ms no help. It 
contains half truths and its conclusions for inferences are unwarranted. I am 
unable to accept the proposition that the Muslims of India are a nation 
distinct from the rest of the inhabitants of India. Mere assertion is no proof. 
The consequence of accepting such a proposition are dangerous io extreme. Ones 
the principie js admitted there woaldibe no limit to claims for cutting up India into 
numerous divisions which would spell India’s ruin, I have therefore suggested a 
way Out. Let it be a partitiou as between two brothers, if a division there must be. 

Yon seem to be averse to a plebiscite. In spite of the admitted importance 
of League, there muat be clear proof that tbe people affected desire partition. 
In my opinion, all tbe people inhabiting the area ought U express their opinion 
tpecificaly on ibis single issue of divieion. Adult suflrags is the best metbod, but 
1 would accept any other equivalent. 

You summarily reject tbe idea of common interest between tbe two arms. 
I can be no willing party to division which does not provide for simultanMus 
safeguarding of common interests such as defence, foreign nffairs and Che like. 
There will be no feeling of security by tbe people of India without a recognition of 
the natural and mutual obligations arising out of physical contiguity. 

Your letter shows a wide divergence of opinion and outlook between us. Thus 
you adhere to the opinion often expressed by you that the August 1942 zesolntion 
IS “inimical" to the ideas and demands of Muslim India.” There is no proof for 
Ibis sweeping statement. 

We seem to be moving ia a circle. I have made a suggestion. If vfs are bent 
OB agreeing, as I hope ws are, let us call in a third party or patties to guide or even 
arbitrate between us. Yours sincerely,—Sd. M, K. Gandhi. 

Letier from Mr. Jlnnah Dated September 23:— 

Dear Mr, Gandhi,—1 am in receipt of your letter of September 22. and 1 thank 
you for it. I am sorry that you think 1 have summarily rejected the idea of 
common interest between two arms, and now you put it somewhat differently from 
15(b), when you say there will be no feeling of security by the people of India 
without a recognition of tbe natural and mutual obligations arising out of physical 
contiguity. My answer, already given, is that it will be for the conetitotioo-making 
body of Pakistan and that of Hindus tan, or any other party concerned, to deal 
with such matters on the footing of their being two independent Btates. 

19 
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I sia reatlf snrpriaed whan yon say there is no proof of what you characterise as 
a sweeping atatemeat oLmine, that the August 1942 Reeolutioo ia inimical to the 
ideals and demaoda of Muslim India. The resolution ip its essence is aa 
followa:— 

(a) immediate grant of complete independence and setting up immediately 
of a Federal Central Qo^ernment on the basis of a united democratic Oovernmeot 
of India with federated units or provinces, which meaos establishment of a 
Hindu Raj. 

(b) that this Nationai’ Government so set up will evolve a scheme for a 
constituent BBsembly, which will be chosen by adult franchise, which will prepare 
a eonstitutiOD for the government of India, which means the constituent assembly 
chosen will be composed of an overwhelming majority of tne Hindus, neatly 
75 per cent. 

(c) to enforce this demand Of the Congress the August resolution decides on 
and sanclions a resort to mass civil disobedience at your command and when ordered 
by you as the sole dictator of the Congress. 

This demand is basically and fundamentally opposed to the ideals and demands 
of Muslim India of Pakistan, as embodied in the Lahore resolution, and to enforce 
such a demand by means of resort to mass civil dis-obedieiice is inimical to the 
ideals and demonde of Muslim India ; and if you succeed in realizing this demand, 
it would be a death-blow toMnalini India, 1 see from the correspondence and taiba 
between you and me that you are stiil holding fimt to this fateful resolution. 

From the very first day of our talks you made it clear to me, and you have 
repeatedly said iu the course of our corrcsimudeuca and talk, that you have 
approached me in yonr individual capacity, and you assured me that you were a 
seeker of light and knowledge and that you seriously and earnestly wanted to 
understand the Lahore resointion and were open to conviction and couversioo. 
Therefore, in deference to your wishes, i made every effort sll these days and in the 
course of our prolonged talks and correspondence to convert you, but unfortunately, 
it seems, 1 have failed. And now you have made new euggesiioua and proposals 
by your letter under reply : 

(11 You say : *T have therefore suggested a way out. Let it be a partition 
aB_ between two brothers, if a division there must be’*. 1 really do not know what 
this means, and I would like you to elaborate this proposal and give me some rough 
outlines of this new idea of yours as to how and when the divisiOD is to take place, 
and in what way it ia different from the division envisaged by the Lahore 
resolution. 

(2) You say; “Let na call in a third party or parlies to guide or even arbi¬ 
trate between us.” May I point out that you have repeatedly made clear to me 
that you are having these talks as sn individual seeker. How can any question of 
a third parly or patties to guide or arbitrate between us arise 7 Yours sincerely— 
Sd. M. A. JxKNAa. 


Letter from Gamlhtjl dated September 23 :— 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam.—Last evening's talk has left a bad taste in the mouth. Out 
talks and our correspondence seem to run in parallel lines and never touch one 
another. We reached the breaking point last evening but, thank God, we Were 
unwilling to part. Wo resumed discussion and suspended it in order to allow me 
to keep my time for the evening public prayer. 

In order that all possible chances of making any mistake in a matter of this 
great importance may be removed, 1 would like you to give me in wriliue what 
precisely on your part you would want me to put my signature to. 

1 adhere to my suggestion that we may call in some outside assistance to help 
us at this stage. Yours sincerely,—5d. M. K. gandbi. 

Mb. Jinn ah's Appeal 


Letter horn Mr. Jitinah dated September 23 :— 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,—I am in receipt of your letter of BeptemtiErSlL May I 
refer you to my latter of today's date which 1 sent to you in reply to yours of 
beplembet 221 I have uolhing new or fresh to add, but I may say that it js not a 
case ot your being asked to put your signature aa representing anybody till you 
clothe yourself With representative capacity aud are vested with amhoriiy. We 
■Una Dy, as i have already said, the basis aud fuudnmL>iii,il principles embodied in the 
Lahore resolution of Match. 1910. i appeal to you once more to revise your policy 
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jind progrAmme. bb the future of Ihw sub-continent nnd the welfare of the peoples 
of Indie demand that you should face realities. Yotira einuerely. —Bd. M. A. 
JIKHAH. 

^ Letter from Oandliljt dated September 24 : 

Dear Qaid-i-Azom,—I bare your two letters of September 23 to reply to my 
letters of the 2^0 d and 23rd. 

With your assistance, I am exploring the possibilities of reaching an agreement, 
so that the claim embodied in the Mnslim League rcBohition of Lahore may be 
reaeonably eutiefied. You ruiist therefore have no apprebonsions that the August 
resolution will stand in the way of our reiiching an agreement. That resolutioo 
dealt with the qucslioa of India as against Britain and it cannot stand in the way 
of our settlement. 

I proceed on the assumption that India is-not to be regarded as two or more 
nations but as one family consisting of many members of whom the Muslims living 
in the north-west zones, i. e., BaiuchistRn, isiiidh, North-West Frontier Province and 
that pact of the Punjab where they are in absolute majority over all the Other 
elements and in parts of Bengal and Assam where they are in absolute tnajoiity, 
desire to lire in separstioa from the rest of India. 

Dificring from you on the genersl basis, I can yet recommend to the Congress 
and the country the acceptance of the clsint for separntion contained in the Muslim 
League reeolntion of Lahore of 1940. on my basis and on the following terms 

The areas should be demarcated by a Commission approved by the Congress 
and the League. The wishes of the inbabitanta of the areas demarcated should be 
ascertained through the votes of the adult population of areas or through some 
equivalent method. 

If the vote is in favour of separation it shall be agreed that these areas shall 
form a separate State as soon ns possible after J ndia is free from foreign domioation 
and can therefore be constituted into two sovereign iudependent States. 

There shall be a treaty of separation which should also provide for the efficient 
and satisfactory administration of forei, n affairs, defence, internal commanicationa, 
customs, commerce and tba like, which must necessarily continue to be matters ot 
common interest between the contracting parties. 

The treaty shall also contaiu terms for eafegaaeding the rights of minorities In 
the two Slates. 

Immediately on the acceptance of this agreement by the Congress and the 
League the two shall decide upon a common course of action for the attaiument of 
independence of India. 

The Leagne will however be free to remain out of any direct action to which 
the Congress may resort and in which the League may not be willing to 
participate. 

If you do not agree to these terms, could yon let me know in precise terms 
what you would have me to accept in terms of the Lahore resolution aud bind my¬ 
self to recommend to the Congrees 7 If yon could kindly do this, I shall be able to 
eee, apart from the difference in approach, what definite terms I can agree to. In 
your letter of September, 23 yon refer to ‘'the basic and fundamental principle 
embodied in the Lahore resolution”and ask me to accept them. - Surely thia is 
unnecessary when, as 1 feel, 1 hare accepted the concrete consequence that should 
follow from such acceptance. Yours sincerely—Bd.M. k. oakdhi. 

Points of Diffebencb 
Letter from Mr. Jinoah dated September 25 

Dear Mr, Gandhi,—I am in receipt of your letter of Septemper 24, and I thank 
you for it. You have alresdy rejected the basis aud fundamental ptiaciplea of the 
Lahore reBolution. 

You do not aeeept that the Mussslmans of India are a nation. 

You do not accept that the Mussalmana hare an inherent right of self- 
determination. , . ,. . , , . 

You do not accept that they alone are entitled to exercise this right of theirs 
for self-determination. 

Yon do not accept that Pakistan is composed d two zones, North-West and 
North-East, comprising six prorincea, namely Sindh, Balachistan, North-West 
Frontier Province, the Punjab, Bengal and Assam, subject to territorial adjustments 
tiiat may be agreed upon, as indicated in tbe Lahore resolution. The matter of 
demarcating and defining the territories can be taken up after tbe fundamentals 
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aboTe-mentioned are accepted, and for that purpose machinery may be set up by 

ggrestncDt* 

You do not accept the prOTiaiona embodied in the Lahore reeoiution for safe- 
Boarding ihe minoritieB, and jet in your letter tinder reply you say : "With your 
asaistance, I am exploring the poseibtliiiea ol reaching an agreement bo that the claim 
embodied in the Mualim League resolution ol Lahore may be _ reasonably satisfied”, 
and proceed to say "You must therefore bare no apptwensions that the August 
rMolution will stand in the way of our reaching an agreemeut.’' 

1 have already clearly explained to you that the August resolution, so long as 
it stands, is a bar for it is fundanientally opposed to the Lahore resolution. You 
then proceed to say ; "That resolution dealt with the question of India as against 
B.itain, and it cannot stand in the way of our settlement.” 1 am not at present 
concerned with Britain, but the August resolution, as I have ateady stated, is 
against the ideals and demands of ' the Muslim League. Further, there is the 
reeoiution of Jagat Narayan Lai, passed by the All-India Congress Committee in 
May 19-12, at Allahabad, which, in express terms, lays down as lollows;— 

“The A. I. C. C. is of opinion that any proposal to distinlegrate India by 
giving liberty to any component tstate or territorial unit to secede from the Indian 
Union or Federation will be highly detrimental to the best interests of the people 
of the different States and provinces and tbe country as a whole and the Congress, 
therefore, cannot agree to any such proposal.” 

These two resolutions, so long as they stand, are a complete bar to any settle¬ 
ment on tbe basis of the division of India as Pakistan and Hindustan, It is open 
to the Congress to revise acd modify them; but you are only speaking in your 
individual capacity, and even in that capacity you are holding fast to the August 
resolution, and you have givco no indication of ^our attitude regarding Jagat 
Narajsn Lai's Msolution. I have repeatedly made it clear afler we bad mscussed 
the Qandhi-Bajaji formula, as you maintained that, to nee yonr own language, 
"Bajaii not Only has not put the Lahore resolution out of shape and mutilated it 
but has giveu it substance and form”, and proceeded to say : "Indeed in view of 
your dislike of the Rsiaji formula, I have, at any rate for tbe moment, put it out 
of my mind and I am now concentrating On the Lahore resolution in the hope of 
finding a ground for mutual agreement”. 

When I asked for further clarification, which you furnished me by your letter 
of September 15, you started by saying : "I have shunted the Rajajt formula end 
wiWi your assistance I am applying my mind very seriously to the famous Lahore 
resolution of the Muslim League”, and thenceforward the Gandhi-Rajaji formula 
was not discussed any further, and tbe question of your representative character and 
authority, which I had pointed out from the very commencement, therefore did not 
arise, os you had given me the task of converting yon to the fundamentals of the 
Lahore resolution, and ever since we discussed the Lahore resolution only at great 
length and examined the pros and cons, and finally you have rejected it. 


New Sdogestios 

A a resolt of our correspondence and discussions I find that the question 
of the division of India as Pakistan and Hindustan is only on your lips and it 
does not come from your heart,^ and soddeuly at the eleventh hour you put 
^rward a mw suggestion, eOBsisting only of two senteuces, by your letter of 
September 82, sayhig ; 'T have therefore suggested a way out. Let it be partition 
as between two brothers, if a division there mast be,” 1 naturally asked you what 
this new suggestion of your means, and wanted you to give me rough outlines ol 
this new idea of yours as to how and when the division is to take place and in what 
way it IB different from tbe division envisaged in the Lahore resolntion, and now 
you hwe been good enough to give me yonr amplification, in your letter of 
beptember 24 under reply, in which you say: "Difiering from you on the general 
Dssis I can yet recommend to ^e Congress and the country the acceptance of the 
claim for lepatafion contained iu the Muslim League resolution of Lahore 1940 on 
wp Oasis and on fol jo wing terms,” The terms clearly indicate that yonr basis 
w w vital conflict -with, and is opposed to the Lahore resolution. Now let me 
take your mam terms :— - 


proceed on the assumption that India is to be regarded as two or 
as one family consisting of many members of whom the Muslims 
'.-f- ?»l«cbi8tan, Sindh, North-West Frontier 
niSr “I Punjab where they were in absolute majority over all 

elements and parts of Bengal and Assam where they are in absolute 
majority, desire to live in separation from the rest of India.” If this term were 
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accepted and fn^en effect to, the present boiindarjea of the proTjtices wonld ba 
maimed and mutilated beyond redemplion and leare us only with the husk, and 
it is opposed to the Lahore resolution. 

(b) That even in those mutilated arees so defined, the ripht of self-determina¬ 
tion will not be exercised by the Msislims but by the inhabitants of those areas 
SO demarcated. This again is opposed to the fundamentals of the Lahore 
resolution. 

(c) That if the vote is in favour of separation they shall he allowed to "form 
a separate State as soon as poBsibie after India is freo from foreign domination.” 
Whereas we propose that we shonid come to a complete settlement of Oiir 
own immediately, and by our united front and eiTorts do everything in our power 
to secure the freedom sod independence of the peoples of India on the basis of 
Pakistan and Hindustan. 

(d) Next you say, there shall be a treaty of separation which should also 
provide for the eflicient and eatiafactory administrntion of foreign affairs, defence, 
internal communications, customs, commerce, and the like, which must neceesarily 
continue to be matters of common interest between the contracting parties.” If 
these vita? matters are to be administered by some central authority, you do not 
indicate what sort of authority or macbinvry will be set up to administer theaa 
matters, and bow and to whom again that authority will be responsible. According 
to tbe Lahore resointioo, as 1 have already explained to you, all these matters, 
which are the lifeblood of my State, cannot be delegated to any central authority or 
Government. The matter of security of the two States and the natural and mutual 
obligations that may arise out of physical contiguity will be for the constitution- 
makiog body of Pakistan and that of Bindustan or other party concerned, to deal 
with on tbe footing of there being two independent States. As regards the safe¬ 
guarding of rights of niinorUies, I have already explained that this question of 
safegnardiog tbe minorities is fully stated in tbe Lahore resolution. 

You will tbeifore see that tbe entire basis of your new proposal is funda¬ 
mentally opposed to the Lahore resolution, and as 1 have already pointed out to 
you, both in correspondence and in our discuesion, it is very difficult lor me to 
entertain counter-proposals and negotiate and reach any agreement or settlement 
with you aa an individual, unless they come from you in your representative 
capacity. There was tbe eame difficulty with regard to tbe Ganubi-Kajaii formula, 
and I made it clear to you at tbe very ouleat, but the formula was discuased oa 
you asserted that it met the Lahore resolution in substance: but, while you 
were furnishing me with tbe clarification of this formula, you shunted it and we 
confined ourselves to the Laliore resolution, and hence the quesiioo of your 
representative capacity did not arise regarding this formula. But now you have, in 
your letter of September 24, made a new proposal of your own on ^oui own basts 
and the same difliculiies present themselves to me as before, and it ia difficult to 
deal with it any further unless it comes from you in your representative capacity. 

I cannot agree with you when you finaJlv wind up by sayiug: "In your letter 
of September you refer to 'the basis and fundamoital principles embodied in 
the Lahore resolution' and ask me to accept them. Surely this is unnecessary 
when, as 1 feel, .' have secepled tbe concrete consequence that should follow from 
■iicb acceptance.” This is obviously far from correct. Why not then accept the 
fundamentals of the Lahore resolution and proceed to settle the details ? Yours 
Sincerely—<Sd.) M. A. Jihhab. 

Letter from Gandhlll dated September 25 :— 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam,—Yesterday's talk leade me to inflict this letter on you 
which I trust you will not mind. 

OurcoDversatioDS have come about as a result of your corr^poudence with 
Baja}! in July last over bis formula and your consultation with the League 
Working Committee thereon, and my own letter to yon suggesting a meeting 
between you and me. Aly proposal of yesterday is an earnest effort to meet tbe 
essential requirements of tbe Lahore resolutton. 1 would like you therefore to 
think fifty time before throwing an offer which has been made entirely in the spirit 
of service in the cause of communal harmony. Do not take, 1 pray, the responsi¬ 
bility of rejecting the offer. Throw it on yoiir Council. Give me an opportunity 
of addressing them. If they feel like rejecting it, I would like to advise the 
Council to put it before the open session of the I.«ague. If you will accept my 
advice and permit me I would attend the open session and address it. 

You are too techiiical when you dismiss my proposal for arbitration or 
outside guidance over (Kiiuts of diOerence. If i have approached as an individual 
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and not In my rcpraaentBtive capacity, it is becauBO we belieTe that if I reach an 
agreement with you it will be of material nee in the process of securing a 
CoDgress-Lengoa settlement and BcceptsDce of it by the country. Is it irrelevant 
or inadmisHihle to supplement out eflbrts to conviuce each other with outside help, 
guidance, odvice or even arbitration ? 10018 eineerely,—Sd, M. K. gandhi. 

One-Sided Business 

Letter from Mr. Jlnnah dated September 26 :— 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,—I am in receipt of your letter of September 25. It ie entirely 
incorrect and has no foundation in fact for you to Bay that our conversations have 
coma about as a result of my correspondence with Ro]sii in July last over his 
formula. It ie equally basi iess to say "and your consultatloDS with the League 
Working Cominittee ihereoo.” It was entirely in response to your letter of July 17» 
1944, which I received while I was at Sriuagar. with a fervent request on your pait 
to meet you and you ended that letter by esying, “Do not disappoiot me." In my 
reply, again from Srinagar, dated July, 24,1944, intimated to you that 1 would be 
glad to receive you at my houHe in Bombay on my return, which would probably 
i>e about the middle of August. This was long before the meeting of the 
Working Committee or that of ihe Council of the All-tndia Muslim League, and 
long before I reached Lahore, and when you arrived here and told me that you 
were approaching me in your individual cnpaciiy, 1 at once made it clear to you 
and informed you, both in our talks and by my letter, that the position you had 
taken up had no precedent to it, and further that it was not possible to negotiate 
and reach an agreement unless both the parties were fully represented: for it is 
one-sided bueiDees, as it will not be binding upou any organisation in any sense 
whatever, but you would as an individual only recomroena it, if any agreement is 
reached, to the Congress and the country, wherena it would be binding upon ma as 
the President of the Muslim League. 1 cannot accept this position. 1 hope you do 
see the uninirness and the great disadvantage to me, and it is so simple and ele¬ 
mentary for any one to underetand. 

As regards your proposal of yesterday, which you have simplified in your letter 
of Sepleiubci 24, I have already sent you my reply. 

VVith regard to your suggestion to be allowed to address the meeting of the 
Council, and if they feel like rejecting your “offer" the matter should be put before 
the open session, let me inform you that only a member or delegate is eutilled to 
participate in the deliberations of the meetings of the Council or the open scBsion, 
respectively. Besides it is a most extraordinary and unprecedented suggestiou to 
make. However. I thank you for your advice. 

As regards your proposal for aibitratiou and outside guidance, I have already 
replied to you, and it is not merely technical but a matter of enhstance, I fully 
reciprocate your desire to secure a Congress-League settlement. 

However, I regret 1 have failed to convince you aud convert you, as I waa 
hopeful of doing so. Youra sincere|y,—Sd. m, a, jinnah. 

Letter from Gandbiji dated September 26:— 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam,—In view of my letter to you of yesterday, left to myself, 
I would have refrained from dealing with your letter before our meeting today. 
But 1 have deferred to Kajaii’e advice to finish the chain of cortespondence. 

I confess 1 am unable to understand your persistent refusal to appreciate the 
fact that the formula presented to you by me in my letter of the 24, as well as 
the formula presented to you by Rajaii, give you virtually what is embodied in the 
Lahore resolution providing at the same lime what is absolutely necessary to make 
the arrangement acceptable to the country. You keep on saying that 1 should 
accept certain thesis which you call the basis and fundamental principles of the 
Lidiore resolution, while I have been contending that the best way for ns who 
differ in our approach to the problem is to give body to the demand as ia elands 
toe lesolutioa and work it out to our mutual satisfaction. It is oo this plan 
I uudcrataiid Rnisji's formula to be conceived, and it is on ihe same plan 
that I have tried to work it out in the course of and as a result of our talks. 1 
contend that either gives you the substance of the Lahore resolution. Unfortunately 
you reiect both. And 1 cannot accept llie Lahore rcsoltitioo as you want me to, 
esproiallj when you seek to introduce into its interpretation theories and claims 
which I cannot accept and which I cannot ever hope to induce India to accept. 

Your coiistant references to my not being clothed with representative authority 
ate really irrelevant, I have approached you so that, if you and I can agree upon 
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« common courEe of action, I may ube what iiinucnce I poBBeBs for ilB nrccptaure 
by tbe ConEtesB and the country. If yon brenk, it cannot be brcatite 1 have no 
reprcBcntatire capneitj or becaube I have been unwiliiiip to pirc ynii BaiibfKClroti in 
regard to the claim embodied iu the Lubore reeulutiou. Youre ttiuccrcly,—bd. 

M. K. OANSUl. 

Gandhiji’s Contention 

Letter from Mr. Jlnnah dated September 2C :— 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,—I bare retciTt-d your letter of SepUmler 26 end I note 
that you have written it with Uaiaji'9 advice. Of couTEe, it is for you to follow 
Buch advice ea you many cbooac to do, but 1 am only concerned for the moment 
with yon. I note that at the labt moment you have reEiirrected the GBiidhi-Riviaji 
formula, although it vrsn shunted all this time, and you proccid to say that tuia 
formula gives me virtiiaily what is einliodied in the Lahore resolution. You torther 
eay that on tbe same plan you have tried to formulate your letter of Srpicmber 24, 
and you maintain that either gives me the Bobstance of the Lahore resolution. Iu 
your previous letter you asserted ihst your formula gives mo tbe “iBBcoct" of the 
Lahore reBohiilon. 1 see very cIobc family rcsimblauie between the two, and the 
BubBtaiice of one or tbe other is practically the same, only it is put in diOcrent 
language, and I have already esprssed mj opinion that, in roy judgment, they 
neither meet tbe substance nor the essence of the Lahore rcBolution. On the contrary, 
both are cstcutated completely to torpedo the Takistoii demand of Muslim India. 1 
have never asked you to accept corlain theses, nor have 1 introduced any theories 
in tbe Lahore resolution. Theses and theonea are matters for scholars to indulge in. 

i am very sorry 1 have to repeat, but I am compelled to do bo, tbat I cannot 
agree with you that my refcrencfB to your not being elothcri with representative 
authority are really irrelevant. On the contrary, tb«-^ have an important bearing, as 
1 have already e^rplained to yon mote than once. Ilou again repent tbat if you and 
I can agree upon a common courpe of action, you may use what influeiica you 
possess for its acceptance by the Congress and the country, I have already staled 
from the very begiiiuing that that is not enough, hir the reaBons I liare already 
given. Your rcpreseutatlvc capacity comes into play wlien you are making connUT- 
propOBais, and 1 cannot understand bow you can say tiist it is irrelevant. No 
respcmstblc organtBntton con interlain any proposal from any tiidividunl, however 
great he may be, uniess it is backed up with tbe autborily of a rceogutsed orgnni- 
satiou and comee from ilB fully accrtdiled representative. However, I need not 
labour this point any more, as I have already cxplBt&cd it iu our previous 
cOrreB)<oudeiice. 

If a break comes, it will be because you have not satisfied me in regard to 
tbe essence of the claim embodied in the Lahore rcsoimion. It is not a question of 
your being unwilling, but in fact it is «o. If a break comee, it will be most un¬ 
fortunate. If one does not agree with you or difi'ere from you, you are always right 
and the other parly is always wrong. Ihe nest thing is that many are waiting 
prepared, in your circle, to pillory me when tlic word goes ; but i must face all ihreata 
and consequences, and I can only act according to tny judgiuenl aud conscience.— 
Yours sincerely,—Sd. u. A. jidkab. 

Mahatma addresses prayer Meeting 

"AddreESiijg a prayer meeling after the aMDOuneemrnt of Iho breakdown of the 
DCgotialionB, Gaudbiji said he had liithrrio told Ihtm lb»the was not wilhoiil hope 
with regard to the outceme of the lolbs. He had now to confrss that the ret-ult 
that be was hoping lor bad not materialired. But he had no ernse of diBnppoint- 
meiit or despondeucy. He was convinced tbat tvtn out of that breakdown good 
would result. 

Gandbijr added that although the Quaid-i-Azam sod he had known each other 
fairly well in public life before, they bad never come into such clo?e personal contact. 
Their conversatiODS were catried on wi’h IrirridlircBs end cordiality. He wantrd all 
tbs communities to cultivate the Esme spirit of frieudiiiuES ai.d coidialiiy in ibeir 
lelatioiiB with one anolhcr, They alioutil try to convert one ni.olber throngh it. 

They might aab, ‘ Why waa it then that be and (be Qaid-i-Azsm had fotltd to 
convert each other." His veply was that he bad Iried bis level best to go as far as 
he could to meet the Qaid-i-Aznm’s viewpoint. He bad taken incalculable points to 
understand him and to make himself uiiderstocd. But be bad fsiitd. 

He bad placed before the Qeid-i-Azsm llajeji's foimula but tbat did not 
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commend Itielf to him- He had theroapon put forth another propcwd of bia own 
to U? place but even that had failed to eeoura Mr. ^nnab-a apprOTal. In (be aame 
way Mrrjinneh’a Mopoaela had tolled to commend themaetoea toGandbiji. If eithra 
erf them bad ba«i weak, they would haw pOTsibiy cOme to eome wrt of aeryment, 
hot M responaible men they could not afford to be went. A helmsman bed to be 
firm and Sn-wayering or elee the ship would fonder upon *0 Each one 

them had tried to eonrince flie other. It was ^sible that both of them m>Kht be 
to toe wrong. But bo long as each folt bimeelf to be in the right he could not let 

go hi^holA breakdown, be knew, would cause grief to the friends of India 

% 3 id mistbt give caned for JabUfttlon to their enemies He drew their ett^tlon to the 
Iftst eentence in their staleiaent in which he had eald that it was not the nsal end 

of |,jg„ nnable to appreciate each other's viewpoint, the pnblio 

could help them to do so. They should not lose heart. If there was any one who 
had reason to feel disappointment, it'wae be. fie bad knocked at tbe^Qaidd* 
Azam’s door. But, as he had already observed, there was no despondency in him. 
It was not for a votary of truth and non-violence to feel despondent if hu effort, 
at times, failed to yield the result aimed at. Failure should only serve as a spar 
to further effort. God alone knew what was bwt for them. It was not for them to 
qawtion God'e ways. Therefore, instead of feeling despondent they should regard the 
breakdown as a challenge to their faith and as an incentive for greater effort to 
establish teue unity among the various communities. 


The Lahore Resolution of the League 

On the 28to of March, 1940, the All-India Mudim Leagne resolved at 
Lahore that 

Tt is the considemd view of this Session that no constitntional plan would Im 
workable in this oountry acceptable to the Muslims unless it Is deigned on the 
following basic principle, viz. that geographically contiguous unite are demarcated 
into regions which sfaonld be so constitatra, with such territorialre-adjustments as 
may be necessary, that the areas to which the Maalims are nmnerioally in a majoriQF 
as in toe Norlb-Westem aod Eastern zones of India, should be grouped to constitute 
Independeut States” to which the constituent units shall be autonomous and 
sovereign.. 

Tbs resolution proceeded to stress that: 

‘Ad^uate, effeotive and mandatory safeguards should be specifically provided in 
toe coastitution for minorities to these units and in toe regions for the prot^tion of 
their, religions, cultural, economic, political, administrative and other rights, and 
Interests in consultation with them. 

Conversely, it ennsaged identical giurantees in an identical manner for Mnslim 
minorities in other ^ts of India. 

Nex^ it authorized the Working CommittM'to frame a scheme of constitution 
in aeoordance with toese basic principles providing for the assumption finally by 
the respective regions of all powers such as defence, external affairs, communication, 
customs and such other matters as may be nectary.* No such eoheme of etnisti- 
tioB, however, has yet been published. 

Breakdown of Unity Tal^ 

Regret in Britain and America 

LoBdott—^280i. September 1044 

Mr, Amery declined in toe Commons to-day to eay anything about the break¬ 
down of toe Gandhi-Jinnah discussions until the utuation was cleared. He wu 
replying to Mr. Reginald Sorensen who asked, “What aommanications respecting 
the politi(»l issues arming from the Gandhi-Jinnah disonssionB bad been alreadly 
ronveyed w the Indian l^deca to the Viceroy and whether the Viceroy and 
Goveinor-Ooneral will taka steps to confer with them on the termination of their 
diaouBBion.” 

Mr. Am^, in a written reply, eaid, “I am not aware that any communication 
OM at present been addressed by either leader to the Viceroy in ^nnection with the 
disenssioM. Membera will have seen the report in to-day'e Bcese that toeeonvmestion 
liM brol^ down. In the ciroumstances, 1 would prefer to say nothing mon until 
toe situation is clear^” 
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EEGRET IN BRITAIN AN0 AMERICA ^ 

VroEaoT Ubobd to Tabs thb Ihitiatitb 

Profound regret was ezpreued this after-noon by well-known sympatiiiaen 
wltb India in Britain and Amenoa at die news that the Gannhl-JiDnah talka had 
broken down, but there is a general hope that a way would still be found out of 
the diffisult eituatioo. 

The ^eretary of the India League Mr. Krishna Hmcn,. taid : ‘White it la 
tmpoeaible to form an opinion on the acant information availabie, theie is little 
doubt that there is no finali^ about the piaeent eltoation, and the leaders will 
undoubtedly find a way out.’* 

Dr. Maud Boyden said: ‘Like many people in thie country I beard the news 
that the talks bad broken down with eoneternation and keen aisappimtmeat. It 
is impossible not to hope that they may be resumed, becanee, in spite of the fact 
that Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah do not represent the whole of India, yet 
they undoubtedly represent the two greatest seotions of the Indian people. Had 
they been able to reach an~ agreement, it would have given an impetus to the other 
agreement. Is it too much to hope that the Viceroy may see hia way now to 
take a band ?” 

The political commentetor, Mr. E, JT. Bratlaford. stated; ‘Everybody regret* 
that the talks have failed, but until I know more as to the reason, 1 do not disk 
I could give an opinion on the matter.** 

The well-known Labour M. P., Mr, Petkick Laun'enai, said t “I feel sure I 
am voicing the sentiments of many people in this country in expressing r^et. at 
the news uat tiie two distinguisb^ statesmen of India have not found it possible 
so far to reach an agreement.^ No details have been published and therefore, it is 
not possible to judge if the failure to reach an agreement is final and we can only 
hope some means will be found to make a new and more successful appi<ach to 
the problem at issue.'* 

Pearl Buck, interviewed in New York, said ; If It is true that the conversa¬ 
tions between Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah are broken off, I consider it a tra¬ 
gedy not only for India and England but for ail the United Nations who wonid 
Sad a new bo{te if India had now a definite prospect of freedom. But my hope is 
always in the p«>ple of the coantry rather than in individuals. 

Sordar J. J. Singh, President oi the India League of America, eald: Not 
knowing the details as to what caused the breakdown it is hard for me to 
comment. However, the Indian community in the United States and American 
Mends of India are bound to be disappointed. We bad all hoped that the talke 
wonid bring about an agreement which could have led to a resolution of the politi¬ 
ck deadlock at last. 

Gafdhiji’b Offbb Most Dbuooratio 

“It is a pity,” said Mr. ITtfftani Dobbie u.P., that Mr. dinnah should be the 
Leader of the Mnelim League. Gandhiji bad sug^ted the fsimst rnemis of resolv¬ 
ing the Indian deadlock by conceding to the Muslims Pakistan. 

Oandbiji’s suggestion for bolding a plebiscite in proyinces affected by PakisUn 
cannot be improved upon, I am convinced that this was the most democratio 
approach to the solntion of the eommunai problem, which had vitiated the politicd 
situation in India for so long. 

Oeitainly, tiie time bu come when the BritlBh Government who cannot plead 
Innocence in &ie matter should courageously face the issues and tell frankly men 
like Mr. Jinnah that, their claim to leadership cannot be acceptable if they are not 
prepared to abide hy demoiratio methods and procedure. 

"Thb Times” Comments—Lofdos—29th. September 1944 

The failure of the Gandhi-Jinnah talks, says The Time to-^y (Friday), 
throws back in the melting pot the whole problem of Indian minorities. If the 
leaders of the two major political parties coo Id have reached a common approach 
to the main question which in importance, ont-ranks ell others In the Indian poli¬ 
tical strife to-day—the method by which an All-India Constitution is to be fram^ 
—the rceolt would have been a forward step of some magnitude. An agreement 
on the broad principle^of the new Constitution would have enabled an exploratory 
move to begin at once in accordsnoe with Lord Waveirs expreeeed hope : it wootu 
have pav^ l^e way to the eo-operation of the main political paitiee In me working 
of the tTanaitioDBl Constitntion; and it would thus have tackled the present paialyt- 
ing deadlock. 

In the second place it wonid have meant the final abandonment the el^m 
by Mr. Gandhi and, by implication by tbe Congress Party to speak ex cathedra in 
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the Datne of India. It eppeaTS bom the published corresiKiDdeBce that neither 
Ur. Gandhi nor Ur. Jinnah was able to rid himself of bis communal pledges in 
a measnre sufficient to enable them to face the problems of the present da; wiUi 
the neeessar; breadth of Tision. Perhaps younger men, less conscious of party 
affiiiadons and more concern^ iriUi the great prospects open to their country, 
might hare dona—indeed, may yet do—^better. It should have been imposetble for 
Ur. Oaodbi, Mpeeialty as be insiated upon the personal as opposed to tbe represeo' 
tatire character of bis aotmtiee in Bombay, to haTe admitted in full Ur. Jinnah’s 
claim to Pakistan, should such prove essentiU for the security of Moslem communal 
iuterests. 

Mr. Jinny's stotement indicates some slight hope of besh conversations and 
Mr. Gradhi speaks of an ‘adiourument’. However, this may be, there are other 
leaders; there are other parties. The practice of consultation and conference mast 
he actively promoted by Government; and if this ia done, the seed of agreement will 
certainly ne discovered. British policy towards India hinges on the asBumptloo 
that tbe people of India can frame a succession Government. It is for Britain as 
well as India to see that thia aesumption is not belied. 

The breakdown in the Gaiidhi>jionah tolks will cause no surprise to English 
observers, writes the Birmingham Post editorially to-day (Thursday.) “If there 
ever was any prospect of anything materially different, anything in any way more 
heipfn! to India in the existing circumstances, it ar<Me from tbe circumstance that 
Ur. Gandhi talked as a free agent without responsibility. Mr. Jinnah, to be sure, 
already suggested oiberwite—and it ia perfectly true, as he now complains, that 
no ’settlement’ could have been effectively n^otiated by rite two parlies, one of 
whom represented nobody but himself. A settlement, however, at uo time seemed 
peacticable; at no time came into a eautioas appraisal of possibiliti^. What was 
hoped optimistically perhaps, but not unreasonably, was that Ur. Gandhi might 
be so far convinced of tbe fundamental reasonablen^s of the Moslem case as to go 
away in a mcmd to recommend that casa to tiie great predominantly Hindu organi- 
■atione and to Hindu leaders. It is not known exactly how and why Mr. Jinnah 
failed. It may be that final disagreement arose over matters of detail rather than 

f rinciplea. But for tbe moment at any rate, Mr. Gandhi remains unconvinced. 

'sthaps it is fair to add that nobody but congenital optimists expected him ever 
to accept Mr. Jinneh's premises or look with favour upon Mr, Jinnah’s demands.” 
Keaotionb—New Uelbi— 28rg. Sbftehbbk 1944 
Official quarters generally expi^ extreme regret at the breakdown of riie 
Bombay talks but point out that the pnbliebed correspondence shows riiat tiie 
attempt on either side was not w> much to negotiate as to argue and try to get 
the other side to accept one’s own point of view. 

Official qnarteia repudiate the all^ation thkt the Government was iuterestod 
in, or made any attempt at pulling strings in order to prevent tbe saccess of 
the talks. 

Feelinq is Bomeat 

Ihe ontcoms of the present series of Gandbi-Jinnah talks hss been received 
with mixed feeliogs, Sir Ckimanlal Sitalvad and his school welcome the break* 
down as there will be no partitioa of India. Tbe Oommunists who were enthusias- 
tis about the negotiations feel that both leaders spent all these three weeks discuss¬ 
ing abstract^ riiiogs not connected with the realities of the present day. League 
eiroles await a lead from Mr. JinnaA. Tb^ feet disappoinm that no agreement 
was reuhed between the leaders on this oct^sioo but they are not attempting to 
apportion blame. European qnartera also deplore tbe absence of sgrMment betwemi 
Ur. Jinnah and Gandhiji but they lay the blame at Gandhiji’s door on the ground 
that be is still adhering to the August 8 Besolution. 

A_ noteworthy feature of the_ present tal^ is tiie spirit of cordiality and 
friendliness between Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and the complete absence 
of invective as in the past. Both stick to their ideals. Gandhiji spoke with 
supreme confidence that the seemingly insoluble can be solved if the press, tbe 
pubHo and the League Ootmeil Mk Mr. Jinnah to revise bis opinion. In other 
words, Mr. Jinnah requires this persuasion and Gandhiji drops the bint that Mr, 
Jinnah would revise his views if the League and tiie Indian public urge him 
to do so. 

Leadwa’ Yiews 
Mr. N, R, Babeas 

Mr. N. B. Barker, ex-Membar of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, said : 

It is difficult fes me—and 1 think that is the nse with most otiiei^to say 
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whekber I did or did not expect ihig result from tbe Gaudbi'Jinauh Ulks. W« 
•II liftd our momenta of optimism and our moments of pessimism. But no one 
was prepared for the discloanra now msde public that at so stsKe did tbe negotiators 
get to grips with the proper iesoes. We could not help the feeling that the 
negotiations have not been properly bandied. And the tragedy of Uie situation ia 
tiiat there is no means now of»n to us of retrieving the postUoa eince the Uongnss 
cannot foimslly meet to consider the situation cesnitiitg from the failure of the 
talks. It would no doubt be some help if Mr. Jionah would intlicate bow be auvi- 
sagee that the brofceu threads of negotiations will be picked up again." 

Kr. Hos. V. S. S. Sastu 

The Rt. Hon, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri said : 

True eatyagtahis will sot admit defeat but they are few. The rest of us 
^nnut help being depressed by the breakdown. The Britiih Totiee alone have 
cause to rejoice, lines the breakdown restore the status quo ante t Is the Qandhi 
—0. R. Formula killed once for all T I would fain hope it was. But supposing 
negotiations are to be resumed, will the Congress be free to disown it utterly T 
1 have misgivings unless the rank and file who are now dumb compel tiie High 
Cfommand to recognise the weight of public opinion, we shall only plough the 
sands ^stu. The Jagatnsrain resolution of the A. I. 0. 0., no doubt, represents 
the majority view, and It is likewise stateaman I ike and s^eguards the futnre of Use 
country. The reviving vitality of our great pojitical organisation must make itself 
felt in checktog the growtii of the League spirit, which would out up and maim 
the country for ever. 

Gandbiji must free himself from the Pakistan obsession, if his future services 
to the Motherland are to maintain the qualities of wisdom and foresight. Mr. 
Jionah aharw tile responsibility of these abortive talks with the Mahatma. He 
has not abated one jot of his demands or shown least desire to see the other 
man’s point of view. This may be strength, but it is not the strength which will 
Burmonot dmculcias or solve problems. It spella the ruin and perpetual staguatlou 
of the country. He rejected, ont of hand, the anggestion of arbitration which is 
ming to be saviour of ^e world from tiie dangers of Interaationsl strife. What 
has he to eay on the merits of the questions. Is it open to him to make a 
demand and say to India and to the world, "Grant this or I will stop snything 
sad everything." 

Dr. P. Subbaroyak 

Dr. P. Subbaroyan, ex-Miniater, said ; 

I am sorry that the Gandbi-Jinnah negotiations have ended and there has 
been no settlement. I hope that the public would r^pqnd to the appeal of Mr. 
Jtnnah not to feel embittered and to have hope as he baa himself told us thst this 
ta not the final end of the effartu, Gandbiji has also asked us not to I(»e heart. 
Therefore, I am hoping that a new method of rapproacbment tetween foe two 
Inders will soon be found and I don’t propose to go into any particular point on 
which foe negotiations broke down. 

Bnt it must be smd that Gandbiji did make an oSer specific in its terms by 
his letter of lieptember 24 but this Mr. Jinnsh unfortunately thought did not ia 
sny way meet the Lahore Kesolution of the Muslim league. It would have been 
better if Mr. Jinuab bad followed it with a eonoter-ofier which he has not chosen 
to do. Gandhiji’a offer contained in this letter, therefore, stands and will be there 
to be modifi^ and ucepted by foe Muslim League when they chose to do so. 
It ia, thereto^ foe duly of Oongressmen to popuIutUe this offer among the people. 

Mr. Tauizuodih Ehah 

*I do entertalo a sanguine hope that soon after foe release of the members of 
the CcmgresB WorUng Committee, which ebouid on no account be further delayed, 
freeh negctiatioue will be iniiisted and God willing, results woold be moto satis- 
factory" observed Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, t^ucalion Minister, Bengal, 

Faying a tribute to Mr. C. Bajagopalaehari for bis efforts ha sstd.^ “I have 
.every word of appreciatiou for foe insight of Mr. BajagopalacbsTiar, for bis patience 
and peneverenee which have brought foe country to fols stage out of a seemingly 
hopeless position and I do hope he will rise to the sltuatton now created by foe 
failure of foe talks and will be able to give a fresh and more practiesl lead to the 
Congress and the country." 

Proceeding be said, "The news of foe breakdown of n^tiations must have 
bMD received with profound sorrow by ail well-wishers of foe rountry both in India 
and abroad. It is quite apparent from foe correspondence whitdt passed between 
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the two leadera that the failure was inevitable. Mr, Jinnah’a ai^tan^ of tbe find 
terma offered by OaDdhiji would have aeiiouelj jeopardised the demand of the 
Musllni nation for Pakistan. However, the whole oi Mnsliiu India is nndonb^ly 
behind Mr. Jtnnab and fully supports Uio stand taken by him in the negatiatione. 

But the failore ehonld not give rise to pesflimiBin, As the prioaiple of Pakistan 

has been recognleed the time is not far OS’ when it will be realised that all the 
facilities for tim practical fraition of this scheme must be considered.” 

Mr. OAsan. 

Mr, Oadgil, President of the Maharashtra Congress Committee, said: “It is 
a matter of regret, and tiiis cannot be the end of it. It reqnired two years for 
the two ieadere to oome together and discuss, it will only require anoUier two 
months to see them together. The Hindu and Muslim masses care more for the 
substance than for the shadow. They are bound to bring pressure, for both love 
freedom, and both want it, here and now.” He added: “I see nothing but hope, 
not in tite far future but m the immediate one. and hence it should be everybody’s 
duty to ereate conditions which will help tite t^umption of ne^tiations, the 
enpiema of the hour.” 

Sib O. P. Rauaswami Aiyab 

Sir O, P. Samamami ii't/ar, Dewan of Ttavanoore, said, “The corresjKmdenee 
between Candhiji and Mr. Jinnah that has been relaned elarifira an issue which 
never seems to have been in donbt from the onteet. 

“Mr. JinnoA's view has throughout been that Muhammadans wherever situated, 
lay elaim to constitute a natioD, His demand is not based . on Pakistan being a 
territorial unit. Hie idea is that there can be not matters of common concern even 
with regard to defence, internal communications, foreign affaiis, customs, etc. In 
Ms own words, Pakistsa and Hindustan will be separate independent sovermgn 
States (vide Mr. Jinnidi’e letter dated September 21,1944.) Each sovereign State is 
apparently to be composed of tiuUvidnals situated In many territorial nnite and 
separatoi from each other by. long distances, differences of langnage, origin and 
economic outlook. There can at no time be a compromlsB between those who make 
sneh a claim and those who hope to realise the unity of India as a territorial and 
administrative unit, while providing the amplest safegMtds for minority rights. 
Even Mr. O. Bajagopalaobari must admit that his beta noire, the Indian States, have 
never asserted the possibility of an Indian constitution without Central an^ority in 
matters of common concern for the whole of India. 

“It is fervently hoped that no more attempts will tm made to square the circle 
or reconcile the irreconcilable, and that all efforts be concentrated On brlngiDg to> 
gether elements that are united by a common purpose and a common ideal, namely 
a strong and unified India. 1 venture to express this hope, although it must bs 
observed that political parties and their leaders are often more inclined to negotiate 
with their opinmcnts than with their potential friends." 

StR 0. SBTAI.7AD AND SiR V. ChANDATABEAB 

Sir Chiimnlal Setalvad and Sir VitluU Chandavarketr, iu a joint atetement^ 

say: 

*'Although we are as keen as Mr. Oandhi and Mr. Rajapopalachari on solving 
the communal problem and to achieve the freedom of IniUa from foreimi domina¬ 
tion, we do not regret the breatolown of the negotiations between Gandhi and 
Mr. Jinnah, for the negotiations were based on the acceptance by Mr. Gandhi of 
the vicious principle of the partition of India into Hindustan and Pakistan. We are 
sure that an appreciable number of the tollowing of Mr. Gandhi must also be 
heaving a sigh of relief, because they too are against the partition of the country, 
although on account of their personal loyalty to Mr. Gandhi, they refrained from 
giving expression to their teal feelings. Such a partition with different sovereign 
States, with no Central authority to control subjects of common interests like 
Defence, Foreign Relations, Communications, etc., must inevitably lead to friction 
between Binduatan and Pakistan, thus producing conditions, under which India 
must come again under foreign domination. 'Xhe correspondence shows that Mr. 
Gandhi is alive to ail these dangers, but his overwhelming desire to aobieve imme¬ 
diate independence impels him to grant the prindple of separation. In one of his 
letters, he says to Mr. Jinnah i “Let ns unite to get rid of the British, and then 
yon can divide the country into as many parte as you like.” India, if so divided, 
IS bound to be an easy prey to any foreign power. Let the Muslims and other anb- 
etantial tninoriticB be Teassared by the establishment of coalition ministries botii 
ut the Centre and in the Provinces and by the piovmion of statatory safeguards for 
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their apecUl intereste hot we ehonld never agree to divide India into uparate 
sovereign States, which most mean mination to India and would be harmful to the 
Maelims themselves. 

Bb. N. B. Ebabb 

“I am glad that the failure of the longdrawn>out negotiations between Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Jionah has at lait been announced and the woposal for the vivi¬ 
section of India has bean buried—l hope—for ever,” saja Dr. N. B, Khara, in a 
statement to the Associated Press. “No. rationai bein^ could hsve aver expected 
theee negotiationa to succeed, but Conpessmeii were bfuking upon them too much 
although inwardly they did not like them. It appears from the published cor¬ 
respondence between the two august negotiators that there waa not an inch of com¬ 
mon ground betneen them from the very start. It is surprising that they mat at 
aU, and it is still more surprisiDg that tb^ did carry on for a period of 13 long 
days. 

It is evident that Pakistan, as enviaaged in the 1640 resolution of the Muslim 
Leagne at Lahore, cannot be obtained by negotiations ; if at all, it can be carved 
out only by the use of the sword. I hope that this failure will encourage all think¬ 
ing and reasonable people and communities to lessen their insistence on Mlf-interest 
and to unite for the wdhure and freedom of India and to give up ail stan^ schemes 
and schisms,’' 

Allaus. Masbbiqi 

Allama Maahriqi, tbs Ehakssr l^der, says: 

“I do not see any failure when both leaders have been in confereoFS for nearly 
three WNks and departed. The tea) ditticuUy is that neither Mahatma Gandhi nor 
Mr. Jinoab wishes to get out of the mt of dead theoretical polities, created round 
tiiem by long years of cries for independence, on to the smooth road of living 
practical polities leading to immediate freedom. I must admi^ however, that 
Quaid-i-Azam has realised this difficulty considerably more than Mr, Gandhi and 
that is what makes me more bopefnl of an early settlement. Our next step can 
(Kily be to go on striving and I have now resolved to meet Mahatma Gandhi at the 
earliest opportnoity available to me.” 

The Allama asks all Ehaktars who bed gone to Bombay to letarn quietly to 
their homes. 

Mb. M. N. Bo^’s SuQOEsrioK to Mb. Jinbab 

Mr. 3i, N, Roff says: 

Any other result al Gandhi-Jinnak talks was a matter of wishful thinking. 
Therefore, the news of the bteakdowo is not nnexpected for those who ttMdt a uiti- 
eal and realistic view of the situation. 

The breakdown, however, is not a political calamity. A great illusion havli^; 
been at last dispelled, a more practical approach to the problem of India’a cons- 
titntional advance abouU now be attempted. But next to the Btidsh that would 
very largely depend on Mr. Jinnab. He has to give np the idea of coming to an 
Bgreemmit with Hindu India. He must now realue that Hindu India would never 
accept tiie Muslim demand of self-determiaation. 

AJi the questions raised by Mr. Jionah during tbe protracted talto and eraslvely 
replied by Mr. Gandhi can be satisfactorily answeren by a democratic coalition 
comp(»ed of tbe Badical Democratic Party, Bcheduted Castes Federation, tbe Non- 
Brahmin organisation of Bonihern India and many other elements outside tbe two 
Hindu organisations and their aHies aod satellites, A democratic coalition will 
represent the non-Muslim toUing masses, constituting the overwbdming majority 
of ^e people, 

I appeal to Mr. Jinnah to take the initiative in convening a conference of toe 
aimvs popular bmiies, which will agree about tbe future constitution and demand 
transfer of power to a Provisional Governmeat, based on a democratio cosUtion. 
The British, however oowilliug they may be to transfer power, will have no plan- 
•ible excuse to resist the demand of a coalition representing a united front of the 
majority of toe people belonging to all commnnitiea. Old parties and leaders have 
made a mess; let us open a new chapter if we want to get out of fruetration and 
avoid a possible civil war. 

Mb. B. O. S^apardb 

Hr, B. G, Khaparde, Secretary Of the Ali-india Hindu Mabasabha, says toat 
be is not in the least sorry that tbe Gaodhi-Jinnab conversations have broken down. 
He hopes toat Mr. Gandhi will yet take a lesson from what has transpired between 
him and Mr. Jinnab. The nation will watch further movements of Hr. Gandhi in 
toia conoectioii. Anyway Fakistau seemB to have received its final blow.” 
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Mb. Shahabqddixt , 

Mr. Shahabttdf&R, MioUter, Bengal, said: .‘Tam deepl;:^ shocks at tbe faQur« 
of tbe talke. lo fact, all patriots in India and ail aympathisen outside must have 
been rudeJ; shocked on tbe breakdown of negotiationa.'' Continmog, be said: 
“While reading through die oorreBpondence, it appeared ^at the main point on 
which die negotiatioBs failed was that of plebiscite. In mj opinion, thia question 
ahonld not bare been pressed b; Gandfalji. Once tiie principle of Pakistan has 
been accepted, there seems to be no juBtifioation for allowing non-Maslims in 
Faklstao areas to take part in plebiscite.*’ 

OoDcluding, he said t However, there is no reason to be pasimistio as, in Uie 
words of Mr. Jinnab, 'this is not tbe final end of our efiorte.’ 1 do hope that. 
Congress and BOU'Muslims will soon realise that Ps^tan is Uie only eolation of 
die political and communal problem of IndM.” 

Mb. L, O. Tbaittb 

Mr. L. &. Tkttfte, General Secretary of the All-India Anti-Pakietan Front, 
who led a batch of pickets at Sevagram faMoie Mahatma Gandhi's departure for 
Bomba;, in a statemeut saje, "Mr. Gandhi, as he himself admits, has no right to 
speak on behalf of the HiDdus.** 

Mr. Tkaite adds that it is necessary that Hindu youths from ail province 
should carry on non-stop picketing for two montbs at Mahatma Gandhi's residence 
demandiog that he should in future ebstain from speaking on behalf of tbe 
Hindus, 

Malik Babkat Au 

. Malik Bor^af Jlli, ii. L. A. (Muslim League), says: ‘T am realty deeply 
grieved to learn that the Gandhi-Jinnah talks for a settlement, to which tbe whole 
country was iouking forward wiUi profound hopes, have ended nneuceeesfutly. It ie, 
however, e relief to learn from tbe two leaders that they look forward to the 
resumption of these talks. However, I am sure that eve^ believer in the freedom 
of tiiie country will 'view this result with the greatest disappointment,** 

Malik Barkat Alt adds : “1 will uot apportion blame at this stage. I want 
rite two leaden to continue aa friends and agree to differ. May the t me soon 
come, when there will be a complete untoo of minds between the two leaders. 
The Mahatma eays that he will continne to work lor tbe freedom of hie country 
witii such elements as he can gather under bis flag. With the Muslim outside that 
flag, 8udh eflista are a vain hope and predetermined to meet defeat and disaster.** 

Db, B, 8. Mookjk 

Giving his reaclions to the failure of Gandhi-Jinnah taiks. Dr. Moottje said : “The 
Hindu-Musltm problem has become more complicated. It ie not clear whether 
Gandhi}! has agreed to Pakistan or not. He speaks of separate sovereign States in 
one place sod of one family in the other. How can tbe two be reconciled ? lather 
he treate Muslima as a separate nation, in order to satisfy Mr. Jinnab, just like 
England, France and Germany or he treats them as members of one common 
family divided into several Piorincee under one Central Government. If it is the 
latter, then he and tiie Mahasabha agree, in that case, lepreuntation in Provin¬ 
cial or Central Government will be on the basis of popnlation. I cannot under- 
etand Gandhi)! when he says that the Centm will have no overbearing Hindu 
maioTt^. Thus, tbe whole situation is at present quite <»>mplieated.'* 

Snggeatlon by Indian Christian Leedeie 

Baja Sir Makaraj Singh, President, and Mr. B. X. Rallia Bam, General 
Secretary of. the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, in a joint state¬ 
ment say t 

We greatly regret that the telfcs between Mahatma Oandhlji and Mr. Jinndh 
have not met with the sncccse for which many had hopd both in India and out¬ 
side. Never-the-less, they have been useful in clarifying tbe difference between the 
two leaders. Apart from other points, tbe talks really broke down on tiie very 
important question of the plebiscite necessary before any partition of India can be 
madik Mr. Gandhi desired a common plebiscite, while Ute. Jinnab wanted only 
Muslime to vote. On this point Indian Christians, thongh they prefer that there 
•boutd not be any vivisection of India, consider the point of view of Mr. Gandhi 
to be more fair and more reasonable than that of Mr. Jinnab. The latter, however, 
waa Ratified in thinking that a communal settlement shontd be arrived at before 
the toird party left India. We consider that further efforts ahonld be made to 
Kach a settlement between Hindus and Muslime and are of opinion that, before 
long a eonfemnee ahould be convened by In^an leaden contaiiung xepraentattvee 
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not only of the two toadiag political parties, but also of important minorities 
and iDtereate.” 

Indian Press Comments 

The ^Hindustan Times says : “Rightly or wrongly, it seems now that Mr. 
Jionab has coDc1ud<Kl that the Muslim majority areas cannot stand oo their own 
legs and he, therefore, make* the impoastnte claim that other area* with their 
predomiuantly non-Muslim population* shotiid be added thereto. The absurd form 
to which be has now been compelled to reduce hi* claim and bit refusal to accept 
Gaadhiji'e propoeals which ware, in effect, the substance of. the League’s demand, 
proTC beyond doubt that the soiatioo for the communal distemper is not in any 
plan of partition,” 

Continuing, the paper observe* : “The issue of the present negotiation olcarly 
points to some form of Confederation as the true remedy. If this is sufficiently 
resUsed the talks will not have been held in vain. A Confederation of autonomous 
units with homogeneous mpulations will provide for the eatisfaction in the fullest 
degree of the natural desire for independent evolution of the component Stales as 
welt as for the efficient administration of matters of common interest which ariae 
out of the essential economic and cultural unity of India.” 

Despite the breakdown reported from Bombay, the Dawn regards the failure 
of the Bombay Talks “more as a stage of proceedings than the filling of an 
iosolvency petition." 

The paper stresses some lessons of the failure and concludes : “The lesson of 
the talks is that Mr. Rajagopatachart had not realiy succeeded in winning over Mr. 
Gandhi to the historical inevitobiJity of self-determination for the Muslims of 
India. Darkly the Mahatma refers to “other elements” on whose co-operation the 
Congress would depend. We do not know if any tactics are implied, but the Muslims 
as a whole hava now a better inkling of the mind of the Miihatma and the value of 
Bolidarity in their ranks. Our earnest anticipation is that there will be greater efforts 
for mutual accommodation on the part of the Hindus despite the door banged by Mr, 
Qaudhi. Mr. Jionah, it is clear from his letters, put the Musliin case with precision 
and profound faith in his cause and Muslims are fortunate that in him they have a 
leader, unselfish and farsighted, who is worthy of their eoufideace. Success has been 
described as the last phase of a aeries of failures." 

The Naiia/ial Call points out that, “At no stage in the Bombay talks baa 
Mahatma Gandhi tbongbt of himseli as a Hindu. At all times he bos put forward 
hie case as an Indian. This may not have appealed to Mr, Jinnab, who, having 
painted himself thick in Muslim communal colours, cannot imagine that a person 
being boro a Hindu can still aspire to represeut ali people and all communities." 

PtJBhto Gpinioh Must Asseet Itself 

The Amrt'fa Bazar Pairika shares the optimism of Mahatma Gandhi that 
matters will not rest whore they ate and that negotiations will be resumed at no 
distant future. The leaders have done what they could. It is now for public 
opinion to assert itself, The procedure adopted by Mr. Jinnab in the talks, the 
paper adds, smocked more of a law court than of • joint army headquarters. The 
lawyer in him got the better of Mr. Jinnab as a patriot. His approach to some of 
the importaut questions was more legalistic than practical. There can be no settle¬ 
ment or compromise anless the parties are equally earnest. The p*f)er pays tribute 
to Mahatma Gandhi's “inexhaustible patience and supreme regard of personal 
prestige" in the talks. 

The Statesman says that the oorrespondenoe make it clear that the two men 
never or seldom got to grips. They talked across bo interval and their letters at 
tiiii 69 ftppsftr %Q 6vad6 tli6 points made by tha ona and tbs othsr* A sariouB diffi* 
culty was Mr. Gandhi’s peculiar position. Mr. Jinnah argued as a leader of a atrong 
party, Mr. Gandhi as a leader of great influence but not representative of anyone 
and aniiouB to use his influence for the good of all. This enabled him at times to 
evade the pressure of argument. The talks broke down of themselves because there 
was no initial agreement about the baeis of discusstou, not because there was any 
external interference. The experiment may be renewed and then too everyone Will 
give the protagoniste every chance. , 

Commenting on the Qaadhi-Jinnah talk* the jKndttsfan Standard saya that 
it is not oppr^aed with any sense of disappointment at the failure, lor it never 
expected that any negotiation on the present basts would succeed. As the eeparate 
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nation theory of Mr. Jinosh has been thoronghly dleposed of by Mahatma Gandhi, 
the propoaal of Rajaji ebonid nOt be pereieted in. The journal eeea no canee f<nc 
daepondeacy because it is confident (Hat India will become independent at no dis¬ 
tant fnturej and also belieyea that it will not be necessary to wait for an t^ieement 
with Mr. JiDRab for this. 

Writing on the Gandbi-Jinnah correepondebco the Star of India aaye : 'It 
makes dUmal reading. There Is hardly anything in it to promote optimum. The 
only hope left is that the worst has not happened yet, end that this is not the find 
end of the two leaden’ edorts. The breakdown has been caused by diSerence on 
such primary qaestiooB as the lepresentatire scope of the Muslim I^gne, the two- 
nation Uieory and the scops and machinery of the plebiscite and whether indei^n- 
dace should precede self-determination or vice versa. The journal is most anrprised 
.at Mr. Gandhi’s insistence on his particular viewpoint with regard to tho last. Mr. 
Gandhi has also uneeremonieusly'repndiated the two-nation theory, the bedrock of the 
Pakistan demand. In regard to the National Gorernmen^ Mr. Jinuah's acceptance 
of Mr. Gandhi's clarification would have amounted to delireriog the Muslim nation, 
hand and feat bound, to tiie dominant Sindu majority.” 

The Morning News is not prepared to accept the terminatfon of the negotia- 
tions as a "failure’’ because a good d^I of mutual understanding has gone forth 
from one side to the other. Mr, Jinnah wants a partition and Mr. Gandhi, not- 
withstandiog his assertions to the contrary, haa been concerted to grant it. 

The People's Voice says tiiat the failnre of the talks ehould be a spur to fresh 
aetirities for the peoples’ (uuse. 

Bbitaih Mdbt Takb tbe IsrriA’nvB 
Pioneer says that the breakdown of Qandhi-Jinnah talks cannot but cause 
the bitterest disapointment to the public. Both the leaders were iodisiolnbly-wedded 
to their respsotiTe party ore^s—one to the ill-fated August Besolntion of 1242 and 
the other to the rague but none the less uncompromising Lahore resolution of 1940, 
Negotiationa conducted in the proselytising spirit cannot possibly lead to a settle¬ 
ment. The hope of uni^ ihas proved to be a mirage. Bogged in frustration, toe 
eoautry is desperately looking for a lead. Will it come, and if so, from where? The 
initiaUve will have to be taken by the British Government. For better or for 
wors^ toe has to proceed ‘immediately upon toe cessation of hostilities” to put 
India In charge of her own destiny. 

Describing toe Oandhi-Jinnah talks as‘a great dialectical combat” toe Civil 
and Militarg Gazette says”, ‘The dialectical adventures of Mr. JInnah and Mr. 
Gandhi have not been entirely fruitless however as they have clearly revealed the 
wide gulf which dividsa the Oongress from toe Muslim Leagne.’’ 

The paper adds : "Mr. Jinnah bu emerged from the conferences in Bombay 
wito his reputation as a dialectician enhanced by hu resistance to yield to the 
OongrMS resolutions while Mr. Gandhi has only exposed the hopelHiness of the 
totics to trying to secure a solution of such great problems aa aow divide the 
OongrMB and the Muslim League on the one hand and the Hindus and Muslims 
00 toe other in his ’individual capacity’. 

“In the outcome of the Gandbi-Jinnah confeTenoes in Bombay there is also a 
IsHon for observers aptside the Empire who hold the opinion that toe serious con¬ 
flict between the political upirations of the different communitiM In India is the 
rwult of British intrigue”. 



Mahatma Gandhi’s Letter to Viceroy 

Lord Wavell Refuses to entertain Mahatma's request 

Ever sines Gandhiji was celsased, the coantry luhs bean hsaiing from 
him numerous proposals made with the sinoore object of arriving at a 
satisfactory compromise with the British Government and other parties. 
In the foUowiog pages we give the vaiLoas statements issued and interviews 
gmnted by Mabatmaji since his correspondence with H. E the Viceroy on 
the 17th. June 1945 and ending with the breaking up of the negotiations 
with Mr. M. A. Jinnah on the basis of the Bajagopalachart formula on the 
29th. September 1945. On the 17th June, Mafaatmaji wrote to the Viceroy 
from Nature Cure Clinic, Poona as follows 

Dear friend,—But for the feet that this letter is Blong the lines of your pre¬ 
occupation, I should not have troubled you with any letter from me. 

Though there is little cause for it, the whole country aud even many from 
outside espect me to make some decisive contribution to the general good. I am 
BQiry to say my convyeecence threatens to be fairly long. Even if 1 was quite 
well, 1 could do little or nothing unless 1 knew the mind of the Working Oom- 
mittee of the Congress. 1 pleaded as a prisoner foe permission to see them. I 
plead now as a free man for sneh permission. If you will see me before deciding, 
1 shall gladly go wherever you want me to, as soon as I am allowed by my medical 
advisers to unifortakc long-distance travelling. 

1 have circulated among friends for private use copies of the correspondence 
that passed between the authorities tod me during detention. I do feii, however. 
Shat ID fairness to me Government should permit iN'publicalion in the press. 

My address will be as above till the 30th, Jane. 

1 am, yours sincerely, (8<L> M. K. GandhL 

Viceroy’s Reply—New Delhi—22nd. Jons 1S44 

The Viceroy sent the following letter in reply : 

Dear Mr. Gandhi,—I have received your letter of June 17. In consideration 
of the radical differences in our points of view which appeared in out recent 
correspondence, I feel that a meeting between us at preset could have no value 
and could only raise hopes which would be disappmoted. 

I am afraid that similar eousideratione apply to your request to see the Work¬ 
ing Committee. You have recently made public your adherence to the ‘Quit India* 
Kaolntion, which I am afraid 1 do not regard as a reasonable or practical policy 
for the immediate future. 

if after your convalescence and on further reflection you have a definite and 
constructive policy to propose for tiie furtherance of India's welfare, i eball be 
glad to oonsiaer it. 

Since you have oirculated, without any reference to me, the correepondence 
which passed between us and it baa in consequence appeared in the press, 1 have 
given iustrnctions for the publication of tiie whole of the political letters which 
were written during your detention. 

Youra Sincerely, (Sd.) Wavell. 


National Government during War 

Gandhiji Explains demand 

Interview to Brit!«h Paper 

Mr, Oandhi in a three-hour interview at Paiifligani with Mr. Stuart GelSer, 
the New* Chronicle Special Coneapondent, on the lltb. July 11144, Staled that he 
was prepared to accept aud advise the Congress to participate in a war-time 
National Governmeat in full control of civil admiaigtration. Such a Government 
would give the military all raitwaye, port and Olher commauicalioa facilities 
nquiredL 
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Mr. Gandhi is quoted by Mr. Gelder aa aayiog: “This would involve a declara¬ 
tion now of Indian independence after the war and eatabliahment of a new National 
Goveromaot. While rule by Ordinance would be auperseded by normd civil 
adminiatration, the Viceroy’s poeition will be thus de6ncd': ‘Hd would remain and 
have complete control with the Commandcr-iu-Ghtef over British and Indian 
armies, lu other aSaita he would be like the King of England—gaided by respoa- 
eible Miniatera.' With popular Governmente automarically reator^ iu all Provinces, 
the National Government, wt^ the defence portfolio iu its hands, would be genuine¬ 
ly interuted in the country's defence. 

Mr. Gelder says that Mr. Gaodbi stressed that be had no anthorUy to speak 
in the name of the Oongr^s without consulting the Working Committee, but Mr. 
Oelder’s opinion is that there is no doubt that hia views and the Hinau-Muslim 
proposals ae endorsed by him, would be accepted by the Working .Committee. 

In reply to a question whether, if the Working Committee members .were 
released and the Government felt unable to grant India’s wishes, Mr. Gandhi would 
restart civil disobedience, Mr. Gandhi safd, "Na I cannot take the country back 
to 1942. History cannot be repeated”. Mr. Gandhi’s opinion ia that neither the 
food sitnatiou nor tbs suffering of the people can be ameliorated without the tranafer 
(ff civil administration to Indian bands. 

Mr. Oelder^a opmion is that in view of Mr. Gandhi’s uncompromising pad- 
fism, he would cease to fuuotiou as the adviser of the Congress after indei^DdencB 
is gained. 

Mr. Gelder also saw Mr. Balagopalaebail whom he quotes as saying; “It Is 

quite possible that the British Government may make a friend of Gaodbiji.It 

may not be necessary for the British war effort now to befriend him, but for future 
Indo-Britiah relations.” 


Ma. Ohob(siij,'s Attitude 

Ode investing point. ia that Mr. Gelder says he laid before the Viceroy a 
complete report of irath bis Poona talk and now the Panchgani talk. Mr. Gandhi 
felt that Oils was not of much use. He said: “It is common talk among us that 
whatever the Viceroy wishes persooaly, be has no authority iu the political field. 
Mr. Churchill doesn’t want a settlement. He wants to crush me, if he has been 
correctly reported. He never denied the report. The beauty of it lor me—the pity 
of it for him—is that no one can erush a SatyagraU who offers his body in willing 
sacrifice, thus leaving the spirit fiea” 

The News Cfavaicle’s editorial states, "Mr. Gandhi’e latest gesture shows a 
way out of the deadlock. Obviously the pre-requieite must be successful uegoffo- 
tions between Moelems and Hindus,” (U. P. A.) 

No Desibe to Eubabbabs Bbitaih 

The Unitad Praia of India adds: 

“I have no intention of offering civil disobedience to-day. I ominot teke the 
country back to 1942, History can never be respected. Even without the authority 
of Uia Ooogtess, if I wanted to ^ it I could start Civil disobedience to-day on 
BtMugth of my supposed influence with masses but I would be doing so merely 
to embarrass the British Government. This eaunot be my object." MaliAms Gandhi 
expressed himself in these words in an interview to Mr. Stuart Gelder, Correspon¬ 
dent of the Newa Chroaicla, the exclusive publication whereof ia this country hia 
been given to the rimes of India. 

When it was pointed out that the Viceroy would want to know how Glandhij! 
would influenee the Working Committee members before His Excellency would 
Pe™tt » “oefing with them, Gandhiji replied that history did not repeat itselL He 
eaith _ ‘The whole utnatiou has been reviewed anew. The point, therefore, for me 
to discuss with the Working Committee is to know how they react to the 
knowledp I ^ve gained since my release. I have to take up the thread that was 
broken by the Govern meut in 1942. I was first to n^otiate and on failure to offer 
olwl iMistanM if I thought necessary. I want to plead with the Viceroy. I can 
only do 10 when I know the Working Committee’s mind." 

."News Chrosiolb’s” Comment 

Only me News Chronicle to-day filth. July) deals with the subject in the (Stares of 
* column and draws attention to its correepondent, Mr. Stuart 
ueiuers interview and describM Gandbiji's pronouncement as “of far-reaching 

the Oripps 


Interview 
significance.” 


A'ff* tetpC* paper 8Ut€8 thai Gandbiji^ views fjo very close to 

18 an unmistakable and important advance. The difference balwi^en 
Mr. Gandhi s uid Sir Stafford Oripps' proposals are so small that clearly lit offers 
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a new opporluoity to seek an agreement. With reference to Qandbiji’s propoeals 
to Mr. Jianab, (be arti^-ie dnclaces that the communal problem ia the thornieet of 
ail, “bat the settlement of the leaue is so greatly in the interests of Britaio, India 
and world in general that we hope the Government of India will use their good 
offices as actively u poeeibte in helping to bring about the settlement. Mr. Ganabi's 
latest gesture certainly shows away out of a prolonged deadlock towards practical 
fulfilment of India's political aspirations.'' 

■ It ia difficult on the basis of the reports received thus for to ascertain the 
truth about KBjAjt’g Pakisteu proposal as endorsed by Gandbiji. Yesterday the 
Times’ Bombay Correspondent stated that the negotiations had censed and Ks}aji 
said that it was futile to place the scheme before the Le^ue Executive if Mr. 
Jinnab could not himself whole-heartedly support it. However, the News Ckronicie 
to-dajF asserts that the schema is at preeent under coasideratiou of the licague 
Working Commute. 

Reachoks i*r Britaik 

Although public attention has been naturalty-enough focussed on Allied 
military successes on the Eastern Front, Normandy and Italy and the problems 
created by the freqnmt “Doodle Bug (flying-bomb) raids, the latest political news 
from India—Gandnip’s overtures to the Muslim League and statements on such 
questions os co-operation with the Allied war effort in the formation of a National 
Government—are reported in the last few days in the British Press, in most papers 
briefly and at some length in the News Ckronicie and the Jdaneheater Guardian. 

_ Friends of India consider these developements as highly encouraging but the 
eignificaacs of these has not yet been widely appreciated and cerUtnly not 
»>mmented upon. 

While British reactions to Gandhiji’s reported readiness to concede the priu* 
eiple of Pakistan cannot yet be said to have crystallised, the Times' Delhi Car- 
reapondent’s measeage to-day painstakingly enumerates ail tbe difficulties. Desetib- 
tug Gaiidhiii's offer as “the Hindu offer to the Muslima'’, tbe correspondeDt atatea 
that it would be a fair guess to assume that tbo Hindu sentiment is best pleated 
with tbe paes^ee in Uajagopalachari-Jinnah corr^pondence which assume that Mr. 
Jinnah has rejected the offer and tbe negotiations have closed. Tbe correspondent 
also suggests that tbe fact that Gandhiji Is content to deal with Mr. Jinnah through 
an intermediary shows that the Hindus are not yet ready to deal with tbe Muslims 
on tbe basis of equality. Moreover nothing was said in the Congress offer atmut 
the composition of the proposed National Government. Alm-at every point in the 
scheme is criticised advereely, tiie correspondent concluding by staling that Hr. 
Rajagopalachari said nothing about the constilational status of the proposed 
National Government. (F. O. S. C.) 

Statement on Talk with British Journalist 

Handing over to Press representatives at Psncbganl on the 12th. Joly 1044 
two statements for publication, Mahatma Gandhi explained that they were two sets 
of notes prepared after discussion with an English journalist. One statement, said 
Mahatma Gandhi, was intended for pulication after tbe journalist bad communicated 
his impressions of Mahatma Gandhi to tbe Viceroy in Delhi aiid the other 
statement contained notes of talks which the Mahatma gave to the journalist to 
ditouBS with anyone who cared to understand Mahatma Gandhi and bow his 
mind was working. 

Tbe following is the write-up, the publication of which Mahatma Gandhi . 
agreed to under certain circa mslancee. This write-up was written following an 
interview between biahatma Gandhi and a British journalist:—_ 

I saw Gandhi at Pancbgatii on the 4tb July. I told him “my editor is 
anxious to help in solving the political deadlock in India. 1 went to Delhi and 1 
was disappointed. I hope you will not disappoint me.” 

I asked, “Supposing you saw the Viceroy, what would you say to him_ f" 

Be immediately replied: “1 would tell him that 1 sought tbe interview wjfh 
a view to helping and not hindering the Allied war effort. But 1 can do nothing 
without seeing the mem Ws of the Working Committee, for I believe that my 
authority under the August resolution endra with my imprisonmenU It was not 
revived by my release. You are not interested in my personal views, but yon 
should be, if 1 spoke as a representative.” 

1 interrupted and said: “T'he Viceroy and everybody^ else ia interested to 
know your mind because of your hold on the masses of India.” 
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He replied : "I am a democrat sad I csDoot exploit that hold except through 
tile organuatioD in the bnildiug of which I bad a head.*’ 

Bat agaiu I interrupted and said : “Before the Viceroy perinita yoa to see 
the Committee he would want to know how you would influence the members.'' 

'•Conditions op i942 do not Exist to-dat" 

Heeaid: “History does not repeat itself. The conditions of 1942 do not 
exist to-day. The world has moved on during the iaet two years. The whole 
■itnation has to be reviewed de novo. The point therefore for me to discuss with 
the .Working Committee is to know how they react to the knowledge that I gain^ 
sioce my release, 1 have to take up the thread that was broken by the Govern¬ 
ment in 19^. 1 was first to negotiate, and, on fulare, to offer civil instance 
if 1 thought it necessary. I want to pl^d with the Viceroy. 1 can do so only 
when I know the Working Committee's mind. But I tell you that the common 
Mk among us is that whatever the Viceroy may wish personally, he has no 
authority in the political sphere. Mr. Churchill d<^ not want any settlement. He 
wants to crush me if he has been correctly reported. He has never denied the 
report. The beauty of it for me, and tiie pity of it for him, is that no one can 
crush a Satyspabi, lor he o^s his body as a willing sacrifice and thia makes the 
apirit fKS.'’ 

Second Stateubnt 

The following is the second statement: 

“1 saw Mahatma Gandhi on July 4th at Fauchgani. I told him: "My Editor 
ie anxious to help in solving the political deadlock in India. 1 went to Lilhi and 
1 was disappointed. 1 hope yon will not disappoint me." I asked him, "Supposing 
you saw Lord. Wavell, how would you begin the talk f What would you say 
to him ?” 

He promptly replied that he would tell rite Viceroy that he had sought the 
interview with a view to helping and not hindering the Allies, and it was to this 
end ha bad asked lor permission to see the membras of the Congress Working 
Committee. He said he felt he had no autboiily to act in the name of _ tbe_ Oon- 
greas. AeiSTding to the canons of Satyagraha, when a civil reaiatet was tmpriaoned, 
the authority veated in him antomatic^ly came to an end. Hence the n^d for 
him to see the members of the Working Committee. 

I said : "The Viceroy might feel, as you swear by the August resolution and 
by the weapon of civil disobedience, your meeting the WorMng Committee mem¬ 
bers may only result in their re-investing yon with authority to carry on civil 
disobedience in tbe name ol the Congress and the result will be that when yon came 
ont of tile interview, you will hold the pistol at tbe Viceroy’s bead and aay, 'iA) 
this or 1 start civil disobedience.’ That would make things worse than riiey are 
to-^y," 

Gandhi replied: *At tbe back of riiat is utter distrust of my profession that 
I am and have always been a friend of riie British. Therefore, I can never use the 
weapon of civil dieooedten^ during the war unless there was a very grave reason, 
as for instance (he thwarting of India's natnial lighta to freedom.” 

My next question was : ''Supposing the Working Committee was let out of 
jail to-morrow and the Goverameat refuses to give India what they wont, would 
you start civil disobedience f 

TKANBF^ 07 Fo-WEK Essektiad .. 

Gandhi Kplied: “If the Working Committee came out. they would take 
stock of the sitnation and disouss things among themselves and with me. I can 
tell you this, that 1 have no intention of offering oivil disobedience to-day. 1 can¬ 
not take the country back to 1942. History can never be repeated. Even without 
the authority of the Congress, if 1 wanted to do it, I could start civil dieobedieoce 
to-day on ths strength of my supposed influence with the massM. But 1 would be 
doing BO merely to embarrass the British Government. This cannot be my object. 
But ua Working Committee would not sit still while the people are Buffering. It 
Is ray conviction that we caunot improve the food situation and alleviate the sufie- 
ringa of the people nnless power and TeapODsibtlity are transferred from British 
Into Indian hanas. Without such transfer tbe attempt of Gongreesmen and others 
to allevMte the people’s shfierings are moat likely to lead to conflict with the 
Government.” 

1 interrupted and said: “With tbinga as they are, I cannot believe that they 
will tranefer antbority now. This Govemmeut will not concede the demand for 
Independence while tbe. war is on.” 
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“Wni BE Satisfied with Oohteoi. of Civil Admh." 

Gandhi replied that there wee a diSereace between what he would aek to-day 
and what wee asked in 11142. To-day he would be eatiefled with a National Gor- 
ernment in full control of civil admioistration. It wea not eo in 1942. Such a 
Ooverament would be composed of persona cboaen by the elected membeiw of the 
Central Aesembly. “This would mean, declaration of the ludepeudence of India, 
qualified ae above, daring the war.” 

I thought it was a great improvement on the 1942 position. 1 asked him If 
the military would control tbs railways and ports, etc. Gandhi replied that Ute 
National Government would let the military haye all the facilities that the military 
might require. Bat the control would be that of tbe National Government. 
Ordinance rnle would give place to normal administration by the National Govern¬ 
ment. 

“Will the Viceroy be there f" I asked. 

Be eaid : Yes, but be will be like the King of Eogland^niikd by respon- 
sible_ Ministers. Popular Government will be aatomatically reaiored in all the 
Provinces, so that both tbe Provincial and General Governments will bs responsible 
to the people of India. So far as military operations ate concerned, the Viceroy 
and the Commander-in-Cbief will have complete control. But it must be possible 
for the National Government to ofi'er advice and criticisms even in tailiCary matters. 
Thus tile portiolio of Befence would be in the bands of tbe National Goverament 
which would bs genuinely interested in the defence of the country sod may render 
great assietanee in the shaping of polici^. The Allied forcee would be allowed to 
carry on their operations on Indian soil. I realise tiiat they cannot defeat Japan 
without that. 

Gandhi made it clear that the expenses of the Aliied operation on the Indian 
soil shonld not be home by India. 

CONOBESa AND NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

'*lf a National Government is formed, would you advise the Congress to parti¬ 
cipate in it 7” I asked. 

Gandhi replied in the affirmative. 

"So it means that if a National Government is formed, tbe Oongiess wUl join 
and help the war effort. What would be yonr poeition 7” 1 asked. 

Gandhi replied : I am a lover of peace through and through. After Indepen¬ 
dence was assured, I would probably cease to Innction as adviser to the Congress 
and as an all-war resister 1 would have to etand aside, but 1 ehall not offer any 
resistance agunst the National Government or tbe Cougress. My co-operation wifi 
be abetention from interfering witb-tbe even tenor of life in Incua. I shall work 
with the hope that my iofluenca will always be felt to keep India peace-minded 
and so affect tbe world policy towards real peace and btotiierhood among all 
without the distinction of race and colour. 

Supposing there is a conflict between tbe civil and military anUioriti^ how 
would the dispute be setti«l 7 If, for exemple/civit authorities wanted to use the 
railway to carry two Uiousaud tons of food and tbe military authorities wanted it 
for carrying munitions, what would you advise 7 1 next aeked, 

Gandhi replied : As I said bemre, 1 would not have to advise on such mat¬ 
ters. But supposing I had to I esn couceive the necessity of allowuig precedence 
to the milita^. Bat supposing tbe military wanted to blow off places or practise 
manoeuvrea in disregard of the lives of people, I would say hands off. The thing 
is that with matust trust such difficulties would notarise and U they did, they 
would be easily adjusted. If there is no true^ I cannot work. I cannot work for 
Allied victory without trust. If they trusted, a settlement won Id be es^ to achieve. 
Freedom for India wUl bring hope to Aeistic and other exploited nations. To-day 
there Is no hope for the Negroes, but Indian freedom will fill them with hope. 

Fioally 1 ask^ : What shout tbe Hindu-Muslim differences 7 
Ms. Cbubghill’s Attitddb 

Gandhi replied, if the British meant well there would be no diffieuUies. Gandhi 
said in conclusion. ‘‘Most of us believe that whatever the Viceroy may wish perso¬ 
nally, he has not the authority in the political sphere. Mr. Churchill does not 
Want a settlement. He wants to cru^ me, if he has been correctly reported. He 
has never denied tbe report. The beauty of it for and the pity of it for .him, 
is that no one can crush a Batyagrahi for be offers his body as a willing sacrifice 
and thus makes the spirit f[e& 

In the course of Ms explanatory statement, Mtiistma Gandhi ^dd that 
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throaghont bis talks with the British fonmaUst, be had emphasised the fact that 
be was speaking for himself and in no sense involriug the Congress to what he 
said. He added : **1 do not tiio» how far to-day I represent the yiewa of the 
members of the Working Committee. And about Hindu-Muslim formula which 
has nothing to do with these two letatements, 1 bare not spoken as a Hindu. 

I hare spoken ss an Indian first and an Indian last. My Hinduism is my own— 

1 personally Uiink it embraces all faitba. Therefore. 1 hays no authority to speak 
as a lepr^eotatiye of the Hindus. That! respond to mass mind and the masses 
know me instinctiysly is a fact which cannot be gainsaid, but 1 have not built my 
ease upon it, 

Oaspeui Explains to Pb^sukr 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement esplaining how he came to make mi 
important pronouncement on the present political situation to a British journalist. 
Oharacterising the publication as a “misfire.” Gandhiji apologised to the Indian 
Fims and banded over to reporters two atatements: 

'T bad not authorised publication of the interriew, of even the substance. 
bad said that it should not be pnbiished unless' 1 authoriaed its publication and in 
no case had I ever dreamt that the interylew would be published with eitelusiye 
rights to any one paper. If it was to be published it eboulu have been bioadcut 
throughout India, Therefore, I bad to offer that apology publicly in order to 
soothe myself and also to show to the Frees my appreciation that they have respected 
my desire to Im left alone and also not to report anything which 1 bad not autho¬ 
rised. I know that some Uiings haee appeaiM in the Frees without authority but, 
generally speaking, 1 most confess the Frees has obliged me by refraining tiom 
reporting things that are not anthorised. 

My object in seeing Press people is purely to advance the cause for which I 
am living, namely the (reborn of India through truth and non-violence. 1 do not 
seek pnblieiiy for the sake of it and just now I fsel I would serve the cause better 
by remaining in obscurity if such things were possible. Tbereforei I had warned 
Gelder that he was not to pablisb anything from me unlese I authorised it. He 
has published what he ba^ I have no doubt with the b»t of intentions but some¬ 
how or other I feel he has not served the cause as well as he might have. 1 
passed nearly three hours with him distributed over three days in order tiiat he 
might know toe whole of my mind, I believed him and still believe him. to be 
a well-wisher of India as he is a lover of bis own country and I accepted his word 
entirely when he told me that he approached me not as a journalist principally, but 
as one desiring to sea that the political deadlock was resolved, Whilefc 1 declared 
my views with absoiole freedom, I told him that his first buHinese should be to 
go to .Delhi and if he could reach the Viceregal throne he should see the Viceroy 
and give him what tmpieuions be bad gathered, Haviug myself failed to get an 
interview with too Viceroy, I felt that Gelder being a reporter of a prominent 
English daily, might be able to serve the cause. Even in Bouth Africa, where 1 was 
working in a hostile atmoapbere. I was fortunate enough to get journaliets and 
editors to help me when they became impressed by my earnestness and the justice 
my cause. I was handling ths disabilities of Indiana in South Africa. 

GLABING iNACCPBAOira 

The publication, therefore, at this stage of an abstract of two interviews seems 
to me to be rnlsfired, I, therefore, propose to give you two notes prepared after 
diacuesiou with Gelder one of which, namely, toe shorter one, ' after his 
pilgrimage to Delhi be was free to send to his paper and toe other 
he could discuss privately with anybody who cared to understand me or who 
Gelder toonght shouid know how my mind was working. You will see after you 
have read toe two notes that ha has compressed toe two in the report publielied 
by him. You will notice also that there are some glaring inaccuracies in the report 
as publish^. I^ want to guard myself against being understo^ as accusing Geld« 
of wilful distortion. But I have found it times witooat nombm during my publio_ 
life covering a period of over fifty years that my statements do not admit of being 
easily abridged or paraphrased. In 1897 1 very nearly lost my life wbeu Beuter 
•|ut an abridged summary of a pamphlet I had written and distributed in India in 
1^6. The summary was, I have no doubt, an nueoneciouB distortion of what I had 
Fortunatriy my fife was spared when I was lynched and I was able to 
show that the rase basea against me on the strength of the summary was utterly 
wrong. Hers toe sbridgement has no such misebievous consequences. I recall the 
Bouth African incident in order to emphasise my point. 
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Appeal to Jodbnalibto 

All m; life I have handled what Beemed to be fortora causes. I have been 
also a fairl; successful jouroBlist but I did not embark upon that calling for a 
living. It was a venture in order to advertise the cause I was handliaz and 1 give 
this long preface before bandliDg the two etatemants to {eltow-jouroaliato in the 
hope that th^ would respond to mj earnest wish that Utev would co-operate with 
me in dealiog with the situation which, if propel; bandit, ma; ;ieid promising 
results for mankiud, 

£ was til prepared for this ordeal that is in front of me. I am in Panohgsni 
trying to rebuild a broken body. The desire not to see statements published at 
this stage was also prompted by regard for my health. I want to get well quickly 
and to be in full woikiDg~order,. bince things are ao shaping Ihomeelves that I 
might not be able to carry out that wish, the statement bmog before the public, 1 
have to watch the reaction and deal with misunderstaudinge. 

1 have kept yon, gentlemen, away frora me and yon have been very kind tome. 
You have wait^ in the hope that some day I would satisfy your natural InquiBi- 
tivenesB. 1 am afraid that you will be perhaps oversatisfied because if your ^tefa 
sdll keep you here you will give me daily summary of leaetions in ihs Press. I 
do not expect Uiat I shall want to deal with them all, but in so far as there is mis¬ 
understanding I wiil have to remove them if 1 jMssibly can. 

BiscussiDg the stotemeut Qandhi|i said : Throughout this I have emphasised 
facta that 1 was speaking for myself and in no sense involving the Oongress in 
what I said. I do not know bow far to-day 1 represent the views of the membeta 
of the Working Committee. As regarde the Bindu-Muslim formula which baa 
nothing to do with these two statements, 1 have not spoken as a Hindu. I have 
spoken as an Indian first and an Indian last, M.y Hindutsm is my own—perso- 
nally think it embracea all faiths. Therefore, I have no authority to ep»k as a 
repreventative of die Hindus. That I respond to the mass mind and the masses 
know me instinctively ia a fact which cannot be gain-said, but 1 have not bnilt my 
case upon it. Aa a represeniaiive of Satyagraha as I know it, 1 felt it my duty to 
pour out my heart to an Englishman who I thought and still think Is a sympa¬ 
thetic listener. I claim no further authority for my views, I stand by every word 
diat appears in the two etatemuita I have given to you but 1 speak on behalf of 
no one but myself. 

Gandhiji Ezplaina Gelder Interview 

Mahatma Gandhi met the piesemen at Pancbgani on tbe 13tb, July 1944 and 
explained to Uiem the Gelder interview recently published in the Pr^s. 

“I hold tbe 'Quit India' resolution to be absolntely mnocuoua”, said the 
Mahatma. T^be Gelder interview notes are In no way in conflict with uie 'Quit 
India’ resolntion u I have interpreted it." 

"The question before me", added the Mahatma, "and before all India ia how 
to Implement the resolution at the pi^ent time, i.e., nearly two years after the 
passiog of tbe resolution. The Gelder ioterview notes show the way how it can be 
done in a perfectly hononrable manner," - 

Explaining tbe difierence between his and Cripps’ Froposali, Mahatma Gandhi 
said : "My proposal is wholly different. The Cripps" Proposals were nnacMptable to 
me for the simple reason that they contemplated almost perpetual vivisection of 
India and would have created an effective barrier against Indian Independence.” 

Mahatma Gan^i said : "Borne have said that [ have admitted that the Angust 
resolution baa lapsed. Not only have I never said it, on the contrary at Maharashtra 
workers’ meeting I made ft clear to the ftleods, who had gatherrd ^rouud me at 
Poona, that no comma of tliat resolution could be altered by anybody except those 
who passed it, namely, the Working Committee and finally the A. I. O. O, What 
I have said and what I re-aflirm is that my authority under tbe resolution bad 
undoubtedly lapsed according to my view of the working of ‘Satyagraha’. • 

‘The premature publication of the interview to Mr. Gelder has led to some 
confusion in the minds of Congressmen. Let me mske it clear that tbe lapsing 
of my antborily baa. nothing to do with the normai acUvities of the Oongtess, What 
DO One can do in the name of the Congress is mass civil dlBobedience, which was 
never started aod which as I have ssid, I cannot at the present moment, even in 
my personal capacity, start. 

'The ‘Quit India' resolution, I hold to be absolutely inpocuoue. Tbe Gelder 
interview ootes now published are In no way in conflict with tbe ‘Quit India’ 
resolution, aa 1 have int^reted it and as the joint author of it I have every right 
to interpret iu 
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“Tbe qu^tion befoie me end before all India is how to implement the 
reeotntion at the present time, i.e., nenrly two yeara after the passing of the 
leeolutioB. The Gdder interview notes ehow the way how it can be done in a 
perfectly bononrable manner. Those who approve of the Btand 1 have taken np 
will Datnrat ly support it. People baviDg difficultj are free to refer to me, but their 
approval of the stand taken by ms mnst not be interpreted to m^n suapenston 
of tbe normal activities of tbe Congress, and if the Government interfere with 
those activities the inherent right of individual civil disobedience is in no way 
suspended nnder tbe statement referred to by me. The statements constitute my 
individual personal effort to end the present deadlock. They are more address^ 
to the imwera that be than to the people. If there is a hearty response, there will 
be BO occasion for civil disobedience, individually or not.” 

Wholly Difterknt FEoa Gaipps* PaoposAia 

Answering a question put by a reporter, whether the Cripps* Proposals could 
be compared with his recent statement, Mahatma Gandhi said : “My proposal is 
wholly different. The Cripps Fioposals were unacceptable to me for tbe simple 
reasou that they contemplated almost perpetual vivisection of India and would 
have created an effective barrier against Indian indepeadence, I want to say this 
without the slightest disies^t to Bir Stafford Cripps, Be still remain to me the 
same friend that hs claimed to be when be was hera. For me friettdah{{» abide 
in spite of political differences, 

“Una fundamental element in my attitude is tbst 1 shall never be a party 
to the sale of the ri^ts of the people of riie States for the sake of freedom of 
the people of Britiab India, At the same time 1 am no enemy of the Princes. I 
consider myself to be their friend, if any bod^ cares to underatand, I am quite 
prepared to eui^est a solution at once hoaourable to them aud to the people.” 

“POBLiaATiOH OF iNTBaviBw : A Misfire’' 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement explaining how he came to make 
an important pronoanoement on tbe present political situatioa to a British 
journalist. This siatament was issued by Mahatma Gandhi on his own 
initiative. The following u the stotemeot':— ' 

Obaracterising the publication as a “misfire”, Gandhiji apologisal to Uie 
Indian prMS and handed over to reporters two statements. 

“1 had not authorised publication of tbe interview, of even the substance, 
I had said that it should not be published unless t antborised its pubiication and 
in DO caae had I ever dreamt that tbe interview would be published with exclusive 
rights to any one paper. If it was to be published with exclusive ri^te. it alymtd 
have bees broadcast throughout India. 'Therefore, I bad to offer that apology 
publicly in order to soothe myself and also to show to the press my appreciation 
that they have respected my desire to be left alone and also not to report anything 
which I had not auriiorised. I know that some things have appeared in the press 
without authority, but geneislly speaking 1 must confess the press has obliged me 
by refraining from reporting tiungs that are not authorised. 

“My object in seeing press people is purely to advance the cause for 
which I am living namely, toe freedom of India torough truth and non¬ 
violence. 1 do not seek publicity for toe sake of it and just now 1 f^l 
1 would serve the cause better by remaining in obacaiity, if such thiuga ware 
possible. 

Nox Ahtboeisbd 

*Therefai«. I bad warned Geldei that be wae not to publish anything from 
me unless 1 authorised it. Be has published what he h^ I have no doubt, with 
toe beet of intentions, but somehow or other I feel be has not served the cause as 
well as he might have, I passed nearly three hoars with him distributed over 
three days in^ordertimt be might know toe whole of my mind. I believed him 
and Btill believe him to be a well wisher of India as be is a lover of bis own 
country and I accepted Lis word entirely when he told me that he approached me 
not as a Journalist principally, but ae one desiring to see that the political deadlock 
waa resolved. Whilst I declaied my views with absolute freedom, I told him that 
V* businesa sbould be to go to Delhi and if he could reach toa Viceregal 
totone he should see the Viceroy and give him what impressions be had gathered. 
Having himself failed to get an interview with the Viceroy, I felt that Gelder 
^P®****' of a prominent English daily might be able to sever the cause. 

'Even in South Africa where i was working in a hostile atmosphere, I was 
lortnnato enough to get joamalistB and editote to hdp me when they became im- 
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preiied b; my earn^tneBS aadtbe justice of my cause. I ^ was handling the 
disabilities of Indians in Sontb Africa. The publication, therRore, at this stage of 
au abstract of t«o intervietis seems to me to be misfired. I, therefore, propoM 
to give you two nolea prepared after discussions vrith Gelder, one of ubicbi namely 
tbe shorter one, itbicfa after his'pilgrimage to Delhi be uas free to send to bis 
paper and tbe other be could discusa privately vtitb anybody vfbo cared to unde^ 
stand me or nbo Gelder thought should know how my mind was working. 

Handled Foelc^ Oadbes 

‘'You will see Utat be has compressed the two in Uie report published by 
him. You will noUce also that tiiere are aome glaring inaccuraeies in the npori 
SB published. 1 waut to ^ard myself against being understood as accusing Gelder 
of wilful distortion. But Ibave found it times without number during my public 
life covering a period of over 50 years that my statements do not admit of being 
easily abridged or paraphrased. In 1%>? I very nearly lost my life when Reuter sent 
an abridged summary of a pamphlet 1 bad written and distributed In India in 
1%I6. Tbe summary was, I nave no doubt, an unconscious distortion of what I bad 
written. Fortunately my life was spared when 1 was lynched and I was abje to 
show that tbe ease based against me on tbs strength ol tbe summary was utterly 
wrong. Hera tbe abridgement has no such miscbievoos consequencn. I recall 
tbe South African incident in order to emphasise my point. All my life I have 
handled what seemed to be forlorn causes, 1 have been also a fiurly roccessfnl 
journalfst, but 1 did not embark upon that calling for a living. 

‘ it was a venture in order to advertise tbe cause 1 was bandling and I gave 
this long preface befoie handling tbe two atatements to fellow jouroalista in 
hope that tbey would respond to my earnest wish that they woiud co-operate wiUi 
me In dealing with the situation which if properly handled may yield promising 
results for mankind. 

Speaking in Feebonal Oapaoity 

‘T was ill prepared for this ordeal that is in &ont of me. I am in Fancfagani 
trying to rebuild broken b^y. The desire not to see statemente published at this 
81 age was also promoted by regard for my health. 1 want to get well quickly and 
to be in full worUug order. Bince tbinga are so shaping tbemicivea Uiat 1 might 
not he able to carry out that wish, the atatement being before tbe public I have to 
watch Ue reaction and deal with misunderstandings. 

*T have kept you, gentlemen, away from me and von have been very kind 
to ms. You have waited in tbe hope that some day 1 would satisfy your natural 
inquisitiveness. I am afraid that you will be perhaps oversaiiated b^ause If your 
chiefs still keep yon here, yon will give me daily summary of rmetiona in the press. 

1 do not expect that T shall went to deal with mem all, but in so far as there la * 
misunderstanding 1 will have to remove them if 1 possibly can. 

“1 stand by every word tbat appeared in tbe two statements I have given to 
you, bat I speak tm behalf of no one but myself, 

Adtaln Using Jlnoah as a Cloak 

“I live for w cause and if I perish, it is for the cause,* declared Mahatma 
Gandhi, in an inlormal chat, reiterating bis faith in the destiny of a Free India. 

A reporter suggested tbat it might be that His Maitsiy's Government do not, 
for the duration of the war, rntertaio any idea for the iranaference of po^r and 
it was feared that Mr. Jinnah would not be agreeable to accept ifahaima Qandht a 
suggestion, because a National Government migbt, In his opinion, consolidato the 
position of the Hindus in the Centre. Mahalma Gandhi exclaimed 5 “If Mr. Jninah 
does not accept my auggestion or if tbe powers that be do not, I would consider it 
most unlortuoate. That would show that neither of them wants India to m 
free at this juncture and give India a lull share in winning the war lor freedom 
and deinocracy. I myaelf leel firmly that Mr, Jinnab does not block the way, Mt 
Uie British Government do not want a Just settlement of the Indian claim for 
independence which is overdue and they are using Mr. Jinnab as a cloak for de¬ 
nying freedom to India. 1 have uttered my warning in tbe talk i gave to Mr. 
Bluart Gelder.” , ... , . 

Mahatma Gandhi said that it must be the duty of all fair-minded people to 
break what he called "ihe diabolical conspiracy to stifle India’s sspirations. _ 

I have the firmest faith, he declared, tbat they may win_ the war in tbe trial 
of brute strength, because brute strength when applud to limitltsa finaocea win 
natuially be supreme, but it will be only a physical victory and lead to anolitr 
world war. This is toe outpouilng of g Igcuattil heart. 

22 
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Amery Refrains {tom Comment 

Bden Annoanees Debate in Commoas 

Mr* Amery. repljiog to (jueeiions b; the Labour Members, Mr, Sorensen and 
Mr. Harre; about Mr. Gandbi'a TeoentlpronouucrmfDti^, aaid io the Commcue on the 
latb. Jnl; 1944 ;—Ibavesern Press eccounts of certuiu etnUments made reeentl; by 
Mr. SaiacopBlachari and an interview with Mr. Gandhi liy a correspondent of the 
Nms Gbronicle. The former apparently referred to proposaie for a Hindu-MusHm 
aettlement which Mr. Rajagopalachart diacaseed with Mr. Gandid io March 1943. 
These proposals were receatly coinmniiiculed to Mr, Jimtab. 'Jhe presest poaitiou 
is obscure and 1 would prefer to refrain from commeoi until tiie situation ia 
clearer. I would naturally welcome any effective move towards a settlement 
between the two major com monities. 

Mr. Sormtsen : Do 1 understand it is quite possible that in the very nrar 
fntnrs Mr. Amery will seize this opportunity to readme net>otiatio&s or provide 
facilities for fresh consideration of the whole matter, especially in view of the 
sbktement yesterday by Btr Eiroz Efaan Noon 7 

Mr. Amery : I understood from Bit Firoz Ehan Nooit that there wss a mis- 
nnderstandiog in the Press and Sir Firoz Elian Nonii’s slaiement referred to a 
settlement after the war and not the present position. Any settlement at all is a 
matter for the two communities to agree npon between tbemseives. 

Bart Winterton (Conservative): Will Mr. Amery give an assurance that iu 
any negotiations la which the Government of Inaia ia party, equal rights are 
given to the Muslim League as to the predominantly Hindu Congress which is 
nnslterably opposed to the views of the Muslim League aud the great majoiity of 
Muslims in India. 

Mr. Amery ; There will be no question of the Oovernment of India exercising 
oae.sided influence on these dieeussious in any manner. 

- Sir Herbert IFtIftams (Coneervative) ; Will Mi million people, described as 
untouchables, have some consideration as well os Mr. Gandhi ? 

Mr. Amery : They do not enter into these present negotiaUous, if indeed 
negotiations are in progress. 

Mr. Eden, the Leader of the House, indicated that toe Commons would 
discuss India shortly. Air. Borensen asked ; In view of the recent developmeuis 
in Indis, will an opportunity be given in the very near future for the Bouse to 
have a diecusaion on India- certainly before we rise for the summer rree^ I 

Mr, Bden : 1 have received a request for this and 1 think it may be possible 
to arrange it before the House rises, 

Mahatma Gandhi Replies to his Critics 

Asserting that there was no conflict between toe principles enunciated in 
the August resolution and whst be bad suggested in the recent interview, Mahatma 
Gnndbi in talk with presemen at Panebgaui on ibe 14th. July 1944 said: “I 
have received bitter cTiticism of my views evpreseed ' in the Qelder 
intervieiT. Some of my correspondents say that under the influence of 
Moderates and moneyed men I have betrayed the cause of our country. 
If for nothing else for dealing with such critics, I am glad of the premature 
publication of too inierview. 

'T do not want to sail under false colours. The country as well as the Gtov- 
ernment should know me exactly as 1 am, 1 have never coucealed toe fact tbat I 
am a friend of evc^body, moderates, moneyed men, Englishmen, Americans or 
any other, irrespective of caste, colour or pei suasion. My belief and practice are 
directly derived from ray non.violeoce. My non-co-operation ie non-co-operation 
with evil, not with toe evil doer, Uaderneail) my non-co-operation 

is my earnest desire to wean the evil-doer from toe evil or 

harm he ia doing, so that 1 can give bim hearty co-operation. 
Again, if I asaoeiate with so-calkd Moderates or witit moneyed men, i 
do so to seek their co-operation in Ibe cause 1 ara hsodling. But 1 approach 
them with an open mind so that I enrre.^t myself where 1 find myself in the 
wrong, I bave known of no cause that I have espoused that has eufiered because 
of such Bseociatiou. 

“I Seb ho CosFUcr" 

"Borne critics have suggested that by my prevent attitude 1 am lending moral 
weight to toe Allied catue. Q'bey forget that my ofler, eueb as it ia, ia subject to toe 
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condition that the Allies, in this case the British Government, should recognige 
full tiidepeiuletiee, quelided duriut> the pendency of the var. E see. therefore, no 
conflict between the principlee enunciated in the August Kesoluiion end what 1 
have now suegested. 51uy f suggest to critics that they should wait till the British 
Goveroment nave spoken. The statements made by roe were meant in the first 
instance for the Governntent. Mr. Ueider sprung a surprise. He has dune so with 
the beat of motives. After all there ia a higher power inlint; all the actloos of 
humao beings.” 

General Approval in America 

Mr. Gandhi's new proRrainme evoked the keenest interest among poll ical 
observers. In some responsible quarters it is considered an encouraging move 
from the United Nations* viewpoint, while the autharities8tresB.it is a move in 
the right direction but opined that a fuii noderstanding of itb signifiesnee required 
the closest study of Mr,_ Gandhi’s phraseology the text of Mr. Gandhi’s 
ofier is so far not available here. One competent observer said that ia 
the midst of war the British might And it difficult to yield 
on such a matter as putting military control in the hands of Natiooal Government 
even nnder the Viceroy. 

The Chairman of the House of Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Mr. Bol Bloom, said: ‘It is a step in the right direction.” 

Mr. Millard Tydings, Chairman of the Senate's Territories Oommittee, said: 
"It looks like progress towards a solution of the Indian problem". 

The Republican Senator, Mr, Gerald Nye, said. "It is gratifying to see the 
possibility to get together an a tssue which is tbrntening to become the most 
embarrassing". 

The Democratic Senator, Mr. Dennis Chaves, said: "It is fhe Indian nation's 
problem and 1 am witjing to go along any solotion they desire. If they want to 

cooperate with the British, that is fine. If they want to be anti>Britiab I would 

not criticise. Nations should be allowed to decide their destinies.” 

“New York Spn” 

After pointing out that both the Congress and Muslim League 

have been irrecoocilable, the paper says on the 14th. July:—"O. K. 

and Tej Bahadur Sapru and other moderates in the Hindu Party 
have not' become discontaged and now say they have obtained Air. 
Oaiidhi’e assent to the formula which is certainly a great advance .... The 
proposed agreement is obviously less simple than it sounds. Moslem and Hindu 
populations overlap many geographical sections but, if agreement can be consoli* 
dated on the basis of Mr. Uandhi'a formula, other things can surely be worked out 
in time. To make it possible, even this reported eoDcesston by Mr. Qsndbi. a great 
deal of change must have been going on in India," 

“Herald Tribune" 

The Herald Tribune, In a leader on Me. Gandhi says: ‘‘The conceesions on Hr. 
Gandbl's part hold out the prospect of a candid consideration of the real basis of 
Indian self-government while the war continues and orderly prttgress towards some 
kind of settlement which will permit the British pledge to Indians to take effect 
at the proper time with the minimum strife and friction. One ipay_ wonder af ter 
the failure of the civil disobedience campaign whether Mr. Gandhi still has prestige 
and authority to influence the course of events. Altbougb Air. Gaodhi’a con¬ 
ciliatory attitude probably reflects the senlimenta of the great mass of Indian 
people, one wonders whether bis past errors will not prove a bar to present leadcf 
ship. In any case, advances are welcome, as the utmost co-operation and most 
enlightened statesmanship will be needed to solve the problem of India.” 

Anxiety to end Deadlock 

A jonmaliet suggested to Mahatma Gandhi at Panebgani on the 19th July 
that it bad been said by a large seclion of the overseas^ Press that he (Gandhiji) had 
revised his attitude because of the favourable war situation and also because the Con¬ 
gress soffered a heavy defeat and that his latest aland was considered as a climb down. 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying, said : I am glad you have pat the question 
exactly as you have seen it in the critical press. I confess that I am not able to 

f o through all press criticisms and therefore, I find myself at a disadvantage, 
oui question, therefore, is doubly helpful to me. 
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Let me remind critic* at the outset that publicity of the interview (to Mr. 
Stuart Gelder the News Chronit^e) was not of my seeking. As I have already 
remarked, it was meant for the powers that be. I ask for a dtspassioDate exami¬ 
nation of* my propoaals on their merits, I should not mind a climb down if it 
resulted In the attainment of Indian Independeace. I may say that the favonrable 
war situation had nothing to do with my proposal, if only for the simple reason 
that, in the flush of approaching victory, my proposal was not likely even to receive 
a hearing. But as a lover of peara, not merely in India, but peace among all man¬ 
kind, I eonid not but make a proposal for what it is worth. After all, there is 
such a thing as world opinion, apart from the opinion of authotiUes. 

'-'A united, enlightened, powerful opioion of the world is bound to aflfect 
those who are to-day wielding what appeare to be absolute power in waging the 
war and experience has taught me that one should not be afraid of being misun- 
dentood or of reiection of one’s proposal, if it is sound in itselL 

“The heavy defeat of the Congress L do not feel at all. i have not a shadow 
of doubt that this passage through fire and suffering by tbonsands of Oongresamen 
and Congress sympathisers has raised the statns of India and the strength of the 
people. Throughout all my long public life I have not experienced a sense of 
defeat, heavy or otherwise. I know many Congressmen are labonring under a 
sense of frustration. Poor men, they do not know Uie value of self-snSering. But 
even that frustration is only momentary. Victoty,^ that is Independence of India 
as a whole, is a certainty. That it may not come in my life-time is a matter of 
Indifference to me. I can but work for it till the end of my life. Victory will 
come when God wills it. 


People^ Ebeoisu abd Sagbifics 

‘‘Only to-day I wrote to a friend who wanted to know the difference between 
now and Augnat 1842. From it 1 quote relevant sentences. 1 have said the 
diflerence ‘between now and August '42 is that at that time 1 had no knowledge 
of the response the people, both pro-Congress and anti-Oongress, would make. 
Now I know the kind of r«ponse th^ made. The heroism, suffering, and self- 
sacrifice of those who took part in this struggle are beyond praise, hot weighed in 
the scale of troth and non-violence there are glaring defects in the popular 
demonstration. And 1 can only say that India failed to reach her natural goal at 
the time because of these defects. Whatever may be true of other nations, 1 have 
no doubt that India can come to her own fully by truth and non-violent means. 
In the f«;e of sabotage and the like, rulers have as nsual lost their beads and 
resorted to reprisals^ unheard of before. _ I write _ this under correction. I have 
asked for an impartial tribunal for the investigation of charges against the Congress 
and my counter-charges against the Government. Unless 1 am convinced to the 
contrary, 1 shall continue to believe that tbs molehill of popular violence has been 
shown on behalf of Government to have been a monntain and the fiiraalayan 
violence of the authorities has been generally defended as no more than neceesary 
for the occasion. 1 must, therefore, refuse to judge popular action by the footmle 
of truth and non-violence unless I catk apply the same measure for Government 
action. This is one diffeieoce. The second differmree is the terrible progiesBivs 
starvation of the people. Whether it is due to wrath of God or Incompetence of 
tho rulers, or nniveisal pressure of war is not relevant to the eincidation of • my 
reply. I bold that these two causes mark decisive differences between now and 
August ’42. 1 would be nnwoiiby of my cr^ if I failed to make use of all tiie 
resources of bead and heart that God has vouchsafed to me for discovering a 
solution of the deadlock. What is-tbat solution is enbmitted by me. It is nothing 
lets than the present declaration of freedom of India, limit^ during the war period 
by the.exigencies of the war. This limitatimi you know. If the offer ie accepted, 
then I would be criminally guilty If 1 did not advise the Congress to accept it.’ 

'Tf my proposal reaches full fruition, what ie to-day a war of brute strength 
would be tamed into a war for the liberation of the exploited peoples of tta 
world. Then it wonid be a war betw^n predominantly moral strength, plus the 
mini mum of brute aliength, matched against pure brute strength which ie being 
used for the exploitation of China and the weaker States of Europe. 

R»i*ii'e effet has seen the light of day only now, but I bad peisonaily su- 
KTibed to It when I was fasting in prison camp. It is now sixteen monAs old. 
For the rest of the offer, I mnet carry out the contract between Rajaji and myself. 
Be 18 to bear ths brunt of all criticiem that might be made i^out that offer. 
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MdTOAIi BlATOHTEa KT3BT END 

I voald bbj to m; eritico to enter with me into the snSeringa, not 
only of the people of India, but of those whether eneaged in the WAt or not, of 
the whole world. I cannot look At this batchei; going on in the world with 
indiflerence. I have an unchangeable faith that it is beneath the dignity of men 
to leeort to aratual elanghter. 1 have no doubt that there ia a way out. I am 
vain enongh to think that my malaria was God-eent, asd He used Government as 
His inetiument for discharging me. 

“I should be never reeoncUed to myeelf if, for fear of hostile eritieiam or 
wrath of impatient Congresemen or even possible displeasure of members of the 
Working Commit^ I did not express pereosal opinion, the acceptance of which 1 
bold must resnlt in bringing peace to the world, even out of the present turmoil.’* 

Gandhiji’s Call to A.llied Nations 

The British news msgazine Cavalcade sent four questions to Mahatma Gandhi 
somewhere in July 1044. The fourth^question stated: ''Will you outline your 
conception of the role of a free India in the poet-war world with special relations to 
the peoples of the Britiah CommonwealUi aod the United gtata of America T" 

Gaodhiji replied ; "If 1 have any say in poet-war policy, a Itm National 
Government of India will promote a Commonwealth of ali World States naturally 
including the British Oommonw^lth and America and also .if possible belligerent 
States so as to reduce to the minimum tiie poeeibillty of armed o<^iot ^tween 
different States.” 

Amplif^ng his reply in the course of a talk with iournaliets at Panchgani on 
the 21st. July, Gandhiji eud ; I hare answered the question as a conBrmra war 
resistor and if I became a party to the August Resolntion and if I now anggest 
what I conuder to be perfectly honourable eolution, it is because th^by I expect 
to promote the war resistance effort, 1 dream of a world where there will be no 
strife between nations and nations. It ie possible only if Great Britain, America 
and Bussia contemplate each world peac^ deliberately omit China for, nn fortunately 
China ie not able, like Buseia, Britain or America to stand alone, though much 
bigger Uian all these dtree iMjwerful naUous and more ancient, China Is still 
menaced by Japan and needs all the assistance that she can get before she can rise 
to her full height. I see no chance for the groaning world unless the three Staiee 
now demonstrate to the world that they have one mind, that they are not putting 
forth the effort ^ey are doing for any selfish design but that.they are truly fighting 
fmr all democracies on the face of the earth. 

“My proposal is an acid test and I have no shadow of doubt that ita hearty 
acceptance by Britain will immediately tnrn the scales and ensnie the defeat of 
the belltgereDt powers and fill exploits nations of the earth with hope. Tou see 
that I am therefore fighting for no email etske.” 

The following are the three other questione : 

Queetion : Do you agree with interencea being drawn in London following 
the publication of your interview that you favour full entry of free Indian Govern¬ 
ment in the war against Japan ? 

Answer : Tee. 

Qneatioa : Bearding Pakistan, there is a tendency here to interpret your 
last contact with Mr. Jinnah as indicating your acceptance (ffPeustan. Is 
this so ? 

Answer : Mr. Bajagopalacbari'e formula indicates m^ way of meeting the 
communal difficulty. I am indifferent whether it ie called Pakistan or not. 

Queation i In the event of free Indian Government taking contool of finan^ 
what policy will you advise regarding Anglo-American capital interMta in 
India f 

Answer : My advice would Ik to respast Anglo-American capital interest, 
which in the absence of agreement, ie not considered by an impartial tribunal 
mcooustent with In^an nationd interests. 

British Journal Answered by Mr, Gelder 

A sennilooB personal attack on Mr. Gandhi by "Great Britain and the Eaet” 
which has been cabled from London to India by Beuter, has deefdy offended both 
Englishmen and Indians here who are hopeful that the Mahatma’a approval of the 
BejagopatacbaTi’e proposals and the statemeDts to me may pave the way to a 
■eulement of the deadlock,” writes Mr, Stuart Gelder, "News Chronicle*' correspon¬ 
dent in the "Timet qf India," from Bombay on the 22Bd. July 1M4: 
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will interest ;our readers, continues Mr. Oelder, to know that the British 
Ministry of Information representative in Chnnt'king sp;>tosched me early this y^r 
and asked if 1 wouid write a monthly article for Ibis joarna). He intormed me 
that the Ministry was ''fathering” the piiblication and that they took a deep 
interest in it. 1 informed the representative that I conld not undertake to write 
anything or to express any views whieh 1 waa not prepared to write or express 
in my own paper. On this condition I wrote an article on the Chinese fioancial 
sitnatioD, which was sot passed by the Chinese censor. 1 told the British Ministry 
of Infonnstion representative that I could not alter any thing I bad written and 
that he had better found someone who was prepared to trim bis views. 1 was not 
asked to write again, and had I been asked I should have declined. 

“May I recall the editorial from the journal which appears in youi columns 
to-day ? The writer states : ‘‘An Indian observer says, truly enongh, that the 
country is sick to death of the impasse Into which Mr. Gandhi has M it. Readers 
are entitled to ask : What is the name of this observer f When and from where 
did ha make this obseivation ? The journBl continues : “There are signs evident 
enough in the movements of various parties to get away from Uie deadlock, but a 
very old and ill mao sits tight aod aSirme he cannot change hts attitude and no 
considerable section of bis own party dores diallenge bis authority. 

A Lie 

“This is a lie. 1 believe that I am the ooly jouTiiallst with whom Mr. Gandhi 
has been generous enough to discuss the political sitoation in detail. He atated 
specifically in my interview that be spoke only as an individual, and he has 
repeated time and again not only to me but to the viceroy, that be can make no 
constructive move without the authority of the Working Committee from whom 
be is eeparated. 'I'be whole point of the interview was that be was prepared to 
move with a changing world that be would not now ofiei civil disobedienoe and 
that be was prepared to accept a national civil government with limited powers if 
its establishment were acconrpanied now by a specific promise of Indian independence 
after the war. That this is regarded as a change of attitude and a most ccm- 
eilintory gesture, is proved by the entire Indian press which has devoted columns 
of discussion to his proposals outlined to me, and is still discuesing them. 

Personal Attack 

“Finally comes the personal attack. ‘Great Britain and the East' says : 'India 
is certainly not without men who think for tbemselvea (a graiuitons tribute for 
which Indians will be profonndly gratefnl}, and the result of their thought is 
the growing conviction that Mr. Gaodfai must not be allowed to block the way'- 
Of course, the result of their thought is nothing of the kind. It is, on the 
contrary, a very deep and widespread conviction that the British Government must 
allow Mr. Gandhi to pave the way. 

_*"l'he journal continues; 'Mr. Gandhi himself most be aware of a decline of 
him influence. He has shown himself eager for interviews at his present retreat 
but newspaper correspondents no longer flock to his feet, American corresimndeDte, 
in particular, are fighting shy of a man whose jumbled creed they have more 
difiiouUy in undersiandiDg. He found tliem easy game in their search for piquant 
copy, but for them ths politician who remains static in opinion in tiw changing 
circumstances has lost much of his value.’ This is a tissue of malicious distortion 
and an insult to every journalist now working in India, I did not waste Mr. 
Gandhi’s time or my own by asking him whether he was aware of a decline in his 
Jnfluence. 'Jbe^Indian press, including such a moderate organ of opinion as the 
“Times ef India'* which asked permission to publish my cable to the Neuie Chro¬ 
nicle' in full, does not appear to be aware of it, nor do leading induetiialiets wlm 
tssued a statement on Sunday nor any informed person in this country outside a 
home. 

“The facts about the attitude of journalistB to Mr. Gandhi are cleat and 
mefuUble. There was not a newspaper in-India which would not have gladly 
printed an interview with Mr. Gandhi at any time be cared to give it. The Xintes 
of India had (and alill has) a reporter near his residence every day since his 
release from the prison. When be was at Jubu the chiefs of the A»BOciaied Press 
**td the American United Press and the representative of "Life and 
8CX) miles from Delhi on their own initiative to seek an interview. 
When I was in Delhi recently the representative of one of the most important 
journals in America, with one of the largest circulations in the world approsebrf 
ms and ashed if 1 thought Mr. Gandhi would give an interview now, as this 
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joarokl was moat snxious to print bis viewa. Another 'vrell-kuowo journaliet, uhoee 
•rticles ere read b; znillioDB of Americaas and EngtiBbineo, submitted a list of 
questions to Mr. Gandhi many weeks ago. It was explained to all these people 
that Mr. Gandhi's illness made it undesirable for him to ste them. It is a gri'ss 
libel to suggest that be has been wailing for intecriewers who would not couiin 
Mr. Gandhi did not ask to see me. “1 can testify to the fact that he saw me with 
soma reluctance, but be believed that my paper, which has always tried to present 
the Indian case with scrupulous fairness, might be able to help in solving this 
deadlock. I told Mr. Gandhi that T was anxious fur this not only for the sake i>f 
India, but for the sake of the peaceful future of my own country and for the 
future of my children and all English children who, I hope, will grow to adult 
life In a saner, happier world. My onl^ excuse for imposing a strain on a sick 
man was that I might be able to contribute to this end, and I wish to emphasise 
that it was entirely my impOBitioa to which Mr. Gandhi responded with such 
kiadneee. 

This kind of ill'informed intervention by an obscure English journal at a time 
when all men of good-uill are trying to find an honourable solution, is deplornbte 
and can do much barm. Bodi as an Eagtisbmsn and a journalist lam ashamed of 
it. If there IB any truth in the suggestion that any British or Araciican jouraalist is 
not interested in the views of Mr. Gandhi at this time, it has a rellectioa on British 
and American journalism and notun Mr. Gandhi. 

Now, we may ask :—'‘Who is the corr^pondent in India of ‘Great Britain ami 
the East”i When did he go to Delhi, or Jiibu or Panebgani, to observe the 
reluctance of the newspapermen to see Mr. Gandhi and his frustrated eagerness lo 
see them 7 What is the precise nature of euppoit given by the British Ministry of 
Information to this journal 7 Why is it being'fathered’in the Far East? These 
questioca demand an answer,” 

British Rejection of Offer 

QandUJI Pained and Amazed 

Hahatma Oawihi, in an interview to the Press at Psnchgani on the 80th. July 
on the Mouse of Commons debate, with particular reference to the consensus of 
opinion expressed in the Commons that the economic development of India was of 
greater importance than tbe solution of the political deadlock, said : 

“I have noticed this. It has caused me pain as also nmszemeni that the represen* 
tatiree of the British nation, who have a long and disiingaiBbcd record of heroic 
fight for political freedom, should divorce tbe economic development of India from 
political subjection and give the former preference over the latter. To me it looks 
like putting the cart before the horse, and I have not yet seeit any tliorse perform¬ 
ing the trick of pushing the cart with its nose. It was, therefore, a pleasure to 
find two noted industrialists, Mr. J. R. D. Tata and Sir Honii Modi, summarily 
rejecting the idea put forth in the Bouse of Commotis end bolding out, I suppose, 
from bitter experience, that the economic develojiment of India was dependent upon 
the eolulioD of the political deadlock, in other words a proper National Government 
functioning st tbe Ctntre. 1 supTose they bad in mind the gigantic concessions tJiat 
have been made during recent years to British monopolista. They must have bad 
In mind also the strangling of Indian enterprise. What can be, therefore, happen 
without a National Goveroraciit is not tbe economic development of Indio, out 
its exploitation and degradation, 

“Members of the Bouse of Commons, not knowing the realities in India, may 
philosophise and talk of the immediate importance of economic development. 1 
wish they can see what is going on to-day in India. I have a shadow of donbt iu 
my mind that the Bengal famine, as also famines in other parts of India, were 
man-mada and not God-made. 1 need not impugn the honesty of the rulere who 
have been sent out to India from Britain. 

"Quit India” Resolution so Hasty Cry 

‘T hold that in spite of ail the honesty that tbe British rulers can summon 
to their assititencs, it is impossible for tbeni to get behind the Indian skin and 
know the real disease. The consensus of opinion in tbe House of Commotis, 
therefore, is for me a terrible pointer. It confirms me, in my opinion, that the 
'Quit India' resolution was no hasty cry, conceived in anger. To put tbe same 
in parliamentary language, it demands that India must be now governed by 
Indiana chosen by her own people—not a coterie but the whole mass of people 
without distinction of race, creed or colour. It is uofoituoate that tbe Bouse 
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of OommoBi has once more minaed the opportunit; of making the issue beween 
the Allied powers and the Axis powers a real issue of Democraep versus 
Autocracy, or the exploitstioa of clashes or uationa by a class or a aatioo armed 
to the teeth. My oSer presented that issue in the clearest possible language 
that I could command. It was presented on behalf of all the exploited nations 
and races of the earth. It is a great pity that the Lords and the Oommons 
have turned down my ofier. The Atlioa will hare their victory, but the exploited 
races will not feel the glow of it. They will know that the seeds of another 
and deadlier war will be sown by that very victor. I ask myself the question. 
‘■Must rivers of blood flow for such an empty victory ?" 

Stirra Amery's Convesiekce to Brosh Aside Opfer 

"Mrl Amery knows better, but it is convenient for him to brush aside my 
offer by saying that the formula is not even the starting point,” said Mahatma 
Oandhl in an interview to the reprcBeiitntive of the News Chronicle, London, in 
reply to Mr. Amery's statement that Gaodhiji’s formula is ''not even Uic 
starting point.” 

Gandhiji added ; “Had it not been the starting point, there wonld not have 
been all the discussion about my formula that has taken place in the press.” 

Asked if be shared the feeling that the British Uovernment is planning lo 
by-pass the political problem by. focussing public altention on economic 
isanas. Gandhiji said: 'Tmagins tbe economic regeneration of England if she 
ia politically subjected to an extrnneona power, I can understand the ruthless 
exploitation of the economic resources of India by a power that has held her in 
bondage for over 150 years, but that will not be economic prosperity for Indin. 
It will spell economic dejection and political degradation, 1 am amazed that British 
statesmen who happen to be ruling India to-day are not satisfied with the mere 
rejection of a plan conceived in all honesty but that they should even suggest that 
the political question should be shelved during the war and that attention should 
be concentrate on India’s economic saivatiou.” 

Gandhi Replies to Critics 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview, at Bombay on (he ;nd, Angnst replied to 
a number of questions put by a correspoiideiit of the London Daily Worfcer. 

The first question he asked was ; •'You promise all aid tc the Allied war effoit. 
How concretely will the characlcr and quantity of the war effort in India and oUicr 
countries be changed through the estabiishmeut of a National Government in 
India ?" 

Mahatma Gandhi replied that the qucation required a detailed answer, whereas 
the basis of bis offer was to give a moral weight to the Allied cause. This 
cause lacked at present. 

Asked to explain what he meant by ‘adding .moral weight' to tbe Allied cause, 
Mahatma Gandhi said: “The Allies are to-day making brave declarations about 
democracy^ and liberty which to me, or, to put it plainly, to the exploited nations, 
mean nothing. Mere declarations pleasing to the ear can give no satisfaction to thn 
sufferers. By the ‘exploited nations' I mean the AeiaticBand Africans, If the Allies 
are fighting for the democracy, their democracy should include all the exploited 
races of the earth. Facts, as 1 see them, prove the contrary. Almost all, if not 
all, parties agree that India was never so much under foreign domination as it is 
to-day. 

If India’s Demand is Accepted 

“A clear acceptance of the Indian demand for Independence and conseqaent 
establishment of a natioiiei responsible Government subject to the limitations I have 
mentioned, would immediately change tbe character of the Allied cauee. It will bo 
immediately differentiated from the cause of the Axis Powers, if the latter’s fight 
can be described as a cause. 

Queetion: ‘‘What material gain will accrue to tbe Allies from tbe recogniliou 
of India as an Independent country, subject lo the proviso accepted by you ?” 

Reply! “I muBt_ refuse to descend from the platform 1 occupy. Surely, if tie 
character of the Allied cause is to be radically altered, os I claim it must be by 
the acceptance of my offer, all else must follow as a matter of course. But whethir 
It does or not, I vfant the acceptance of my offer to be on tbe unadnlterated moral 
basis. It should be enough for the Allies to have the cuarantee that their military 
operations will not, in any way, be adversely affected by India being counted as an 
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independent nation, not merely in word but in fact I hold Qiat the effect of the 
declaration_o[ Indta’a Independence, accompanied by siraultaoeous eiocara action, 
should by itself take the wind out of the aaila of the Axis Powers. And I should 
be Surprised if they do not capitulate almost immediately on the declaratioo, 

“Suppose England was under foreign rule tO;day under Indiat aud the rating 
power was engaged in wai with some other nations and involved England willy- 
nilly in that war. suppose further, that the foreign power suddenly declared England 
independent without the later having put up an armed fight for freedom, would not 
every Eagiishman enthusiasticBlly support the erstwhile foreign ruler, now turned 
a friendly power f You can now underetaod what wilt happen to India if, when 
Britain is in sight of victory, she were to declare the independence of India. 

“Having said all this to elucidate my answer, I wish to suggest that my offer 
furnishes a basis for honourable negotiation and release of members of the Oongress 
Working Committee. A diacusBioa of details and filling in the gaps, deliberately 
left in my offer, must follow a matter of course. 

“Qbit India’’ Resolution 

The correspondent then told him that the Tory Press in Britain confuses the 
people by etaling that "Uandbi still adbeiei to the 'Quit India' resolution,” They 
exploit the fact that the British people are unaware of the burning anti-Fascist ana 
patriotic content of the resolution. The correspondeat asked him to clarify his 
statement that the resolution was innocuous. 

Msbatma Gandlii repliedt “The whole of the resolution is a noble document. 
The ‘Quit India' slogan ia an innocuous and natural cry. The eting was in tbs 
sanction Aaase of the resolution, authorising me to offer mass civil disobedience in 
the event of the rejection of the Natiousl Demand. As I have said, my authority 
has lapsed end even if it has not, 1 cannot organise mass civil disobedience at the 
present moment. 

“Therefore the resolution _ should be read without the eaoction clause, and I 
challenge anybody to take exception to a single word in that resolution. ‘Quit India’ 
read together with the Congress ofier, that tue_ Allied operationa on the Indian soil 
might eontinne, means nothing more and nothing iesa than that British rule should 
end in its entirety, even while (he war is going on—^if the war is merely for the 
deliverance of the exploited nations of the earth.” 

'I'he correspondent next teminded him of his statement that the Gripps offer 
contemplated almost perpetual viTisection of India and asked him what it meant. 
Mahatma Qandbi smiled and eaid: “Surely, it can mean only one thing: the Cripps 
offer divided India into Princely India and Democratto India. Is not tlut 
vivisection ?” 

Protection of Minoeitiks 

The correspondent told him that a lot of propaganda washing made in reaction¬ 
ary circles in England, particularly by the Tory Press to ttie effect that if Oandhiji's 
demand was granted, the minorities would suffer, 

Mahatma Gandhi replied: “That is a function belonging to the Rajaji formula. 
I can only say that the mrmula contemplates the fullest protection to the smallest 
minority. If there are any gaps left in it, they will be filled in at the time of 
mutual discussion that must precedes final settlement'' 

Prof. Cantun’s Suggestion 

The suggestion that the issue of poHttcsl sovereignty and Independence in 
India should be separated from the issue of military security is made by Professor 
George Cantlio, a writer and philosopher, in a letter to the News Ckroaicle, 
lamdon on the 2Dd. August. He' says: “The plan so successfully adopted In hgjpt 
should be reproduced in India. In Egypt, as in India, there were scute communal 
differences. The Congress has certainly never shown itself more hostile to Britatn 
than the Wafd did at one stage or the negotiations less promising. But a new 
policy was inaugurated and it was so auecessfui that the recent North African 
campaign was able to achieve its goal precisely because of it. That Egyptian 
policy was what it is now popular to call 'functional distinction’—an issue of 
poUtica] sovereignty and Independence as separated from the issue _ of militaiy 
security in which the British Commonwealth then, as the United Nations in India 
DOW, had a vital interest.” 

Labour M. P. oh Need Fob Settlement 

Mr. Philip Price, M. P. who is an important mmbec of the Labour Party'# 
23 
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Empire Oommittee, ioterviewed at London on _t!ia 2nd. August said that a political 
Beltfemeat was necessary, but eeen “if a political Bettlement comes, an economio 
Bsttlement will be difficult because the Congress and the Muslim League, as at 
present run, will not get down to this question.” 

Eeferiing to Mr. Amsry's speeob in the Commons, Mr. Pries said it was ^better 
than those he had heard for tong time”_ though he was sorry Mr. Amery did not 
deal with the question of land and rural indebtedness. 

Mr, Pries admitted that the release of imprison^ leaders “would certainly help 
to clear the air” but he denied the right of Oandbijl to “speak for all India.” Ue 
agreed with Gandhiit’s rejecting a division of India and hoped Mr. Jinnah'a 
Pakistan was “only a bargaiaing counter”. On the basis of his four years’ 
experience in Russia as the Manchester Guardian correspondent, Mr. Fries 
suggested the “Russian model of autonomous States ae the idea of India. 

Discussing the forthcoming Jinnah-Gandbi meeting, Mr. Price expressed the 
belief that a “big fiinda-Mnelim' capitalist combiuation may agree together to 
exploit the workers and peasants of India.” 

Regarding Mr. Clement Davies’ proposals for sattlemeiit. Mr. Price thought 
them “worth exploring”, especially the Inclusion of India under tbe South-East Asia 
Command and also welcomed anything making for India's participation in tbe 
United Nations' war effort “with equal prestige.” 

In contrast to Mr. Price, Mr. Soreneen M. P, considered Mr. Amery’s speech 
as having dismally failed to seize tbe opportuuity presented," 

British Aibmeh’s Appeal To Govt. 

An ap^mal to His Majesty’s Goverument to end the present political deadlock in 
India was made by members of the Royal Air Force at London on tbe 2nd. August. 

“We cannot but deplore the ignoring of Mr. Gandhiji'e recent proposal for 
a National Government in India.which could mobilise India’s millions for real war 
effort along with the other United Nations.” The above extract from a tetter to the 
Daily Worker sigu^ by forty-one members of the Boynl Air Force sbowa how 
strong is the feeling in the forces at tbe continued deadlock in Indio. 

‘The spectre of famine is again beginning to haunt the much-tried people of 
India,” tbe letter goes on, “because of this we in the armed forces regard tbe failure 
to establish representative government in India as a grave handicap to the over¬ 
throw of Japanese fascism.” 

Gandhiji To Perform ‘Syml^olic Act’ On August 9 

JUahatTna Gandhi issued the following statement to the press from Sewagram 
on the Stk. August In connection with the forthcoming Sth of August:—^“Many 
Congressmen ask me how to celebrate the forthcoming 9th of August. That 
date was a tnrniogjpoint in India’s fight for freedom. I had intended to spend 
9th August 1942 in peaceful introspection and to inaugurate negotiations for a 
settlement. But the uovemment or fate had decided otherwise. The Government 
went mad, so did_ some people. Sabotage and the like were resorted to and many 
things were done in tbe Congress name or in my name. 1 am aware that 1 do not 
represent the Congress mind always. Many Congressmen repudiate my non¬ 
violence. The Working Committee is tbe only body which can legitimately and 
truly represent the Congress. 

“As au old servant of the country, however, I can advise and Congressmen are 
at liberty to treat my advice as instructions. 1 have already said that mass civil 
disobedience cannot be offered now but mass civil disobedience is one thing and 
individual action in the sense of self-respect and liberty is wholly another. It is a 
universal duty for all time, the discharge of which requires no sauctioo'save that of 
one’s own conscience. 

“In a previous note 1 have pointed out when end where the duly arises. But 
the forthcoming 9th is a special occasion. There has arisen much'misunderstanding 
about Congress purpose and mine. I must avoid at! avoidable risks. Therefore, in 
all places except in Bombay my advice is not to disregard special police prohibitions 
for that day. For Bombay I have already given advice through the Mayor of 
Bombay. I need not reiterate tbe advice here. 1 have selected Bombay as tbe mOat 
suitable place for the simple reason that it is most easily accessible to me and is 
the place where the'.!histoiic meeting of Auguet 1942 was held. Whatever it is to 
bo, It will be a symbolic act. Curiosity is natural and pardonabble, but I plead 
for restraint. The self-imposed curb will be good for the country. My work will 
be finish^ jf } succeed in carrying conviction to the human family that every man 
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or wonaTi, however weak ia bod;, is the gaardisn oI bis or her BelI*rGspect and 
liberty. This defence avails thouph the whole world may be agaitisl the individual 
teeister. I have suggested the present symbolic procedure to see whether those 
who organise the demonstration have co-operation from the local pnblic. Freedom 
of 4tX) million people through purely non-violent effort is not to be gained without 
learning the virtue of iron discipline not imposed from without bnt sprung Data- 
rally from within. Without ^e requisite dieeipline non-violeiice can only be a 
veneer. 

"The second thing that I should like done on the forthcoming 9lh August is 
for those who have gone underground to discover themselves. They can do so by 
informing the authorities of their movementa and whereabouts or by simply ana 
naturally doing their work in the open without any attempt to evade or elude the 
Mlice. To go underground is to elude the police. Therefore teal discovery is to 
discover onewlf to the party eluded. Nothing should be done unless Uie conviction 
hM gone home that a particular action is essential for the cause. In the absence 
of such a coDvictiou those who see this note may ignore it and should follow what 
they consider bast for the conn try. W’hat everyone should do on the 9th whether 
they have conviction as to non-violence or not or whether they are Congress men 
or not is to carry out on'the 9th the whole or any part of the fonrteeu-fold pro- 
gramma reiterated in my ncent note, just for esample, everyone should spin, 
(immunities should find ways of giving espreasion to mutnal understanding and 
brotherhood. Hindus and Mualims may organise joint programmes of prayers. (3cd 
may bless the Qaid-e-Azam and me with wisdom to reach a common understandiag 
in the interest of India,_ Hindns should visit HarijanB and render them the service 
they may need. The spirit of service and helpfulness should pervade the atmos¬ 
phere everywhere, 1 have experienced friendliness from Englishmen and Americans 
wherever i have met them, whether officials or laymen. 1 invite their co-operation 
especially on the 9th. Let them realise that the August resolution was not 
conceivea in hatred. It was an unvarnished statement of the natural right of 
the people of this land. To those who share my faith 1 would advise iasting 
and prayers on the auspicious day. This most not be a mechanical act. It must 
be done without ostentation for self-purification sod penance. Its npliiting power 
is capable of being tested by every individual for bimaelf. If the demonstration 
is carried out in the spirit in which 1 have conceived it, 1 have no doubt that will 
lead to an early end of the misery of the masses.” 

Congress—League Settlement 

“Sikh Friends are Uaneceisarny Perturbed” 

“I would urge critics not to mind my incossietenciss.^ so-called or real. Let 
them examine the question on merits and bless the effort if they can,” observed 
Gandhiji in an exclusive interview to the '•Vixitei Press” special representative 
On the 8th. Angnst when the latter sought clarification on his statement issued from 
Fancbgani wherein he stated ‘All my recent declarations are quite consistent with 
all my previous declarations on tbe eommuaal problem.' 

The special representative quoted Gandhiji’s writings from •HariSan^ from 
1940 to l9iJ2 wherein Gandhiji criticised tbe partition of India as a sin and unpatent 
truth etc,, end asked if those declsrations were consistent with his support to Mr. 
Kajagopalachari’s forinuls which enviesges partition of India, 

Gandhiji said : “Though I would avoid answering all questions on the subject 
before the forthcoming meeting between the Qiiatd-i-Azam and me, I must not 
postpone answering yours. I know my present attitude has puzzled and pained 
many people. I have not revised the opinion quoted by yon. At the same lime 
that 1 made the slateroent you refer to, I was also party to the self-deierminaiion 
tesolaliou of the A-1. C. C. 1 hold that Bajsji's formula gives effect to that reoo- 
Intion. I would however urge critics not to mind my inconsistencies^ so-called or 
real. Let them examine the question on merits and nless the effort if they csn.” 

Answering another question whether in the event of failure of the Onndbi- 
Jinnah talks he would withdraw hie support to Bajeji’s formula or would the 
formnla stand, Gandhiji said, “I do not believe in dying before my death. I do 
not approach the forthcoming visit with the expectation of failure. I always^ hope 
for the best and prepare for the worst. I would therefore ask you not to anticipate 
failure. Ask me when failure stares you and me in the face.” 

deferring to the apprehension ol the Sikhs expreseed in tbe recent All-Fartiee 
Sikh Conference that Gandhiji would make iuither sunender to tbe Unslim Leagne, 
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Gandliiil said : "Mf Sikh friends are unneceaaaril; perturbed. 1 can settle nothing 
for anybody bat inyaelf. Tlie Coogreea resolution ia a aaeied trust and I have - no 
doubt that it will bs discharged fully. Brave people are never frightened by bogeys. 
Let the Sikh friends examine the proposal on merits. And if they find an evident 
flaw in it I shall correct i| and so 1 am auie will the Quaidd-Azam if he ia antisfied 
that there is flaw.” 

GandhI’a Beply to Bengal Deputation 

The group of Bengal Congressmen led ^ Mr. Kiroa Sankar Bos, leader of the 
Bengal Assembly Oongresa Party, discussed with Gendhiji at Wai^a on the lltfa. An* 
gnatRajaii's formula Tor communal aettlement and explained to him bow pemle in 
Bengal viewed the formula. There was a frank exchan^ of views and the Bengal 
leaders were relieved that they had been able to apprise Gendhiji of the real feeling 
ui Bengal over the formula and that Gandhiji would bear in mind the position u 
Bengal in hie talks with Mr. Jinnab. 

The application of the formula to Bengal on district-wide basis, it appea^ 
would have the result of cutting up the province into two areas, one of wbi^ will 
comprise Ibree-fourtba of Bengel with a total population of 50 millions, Muslima 
forming about 70 per cent, ^onomicaily this area Is rich and the popniation of 
Hindus In tbia area will be considerably more than even the total population of 
Hindu Bengel that would be left behind. Econcmis considetattODS would nece¬ 
ssitate the tacking of Hindu Bengal to neighbouring piovincM like Orissa and 
Bibar, and if tbe formula la to be given effect to, it ie pointed out that the process 
of dismemberment of Bengal would be complete. Ben^ leaders are emphatic that 
it would be very difficult for the people of Bengal who had struggled with good 
resulta agaiost the Qurzonlao partition three decade ago, to yield to any kind of 
iwtition now or in tbe future as Bengal, eituated as at present, ia culturally uid 
linguiattcally one single homogeneons unit, perhaps the largest in India. It is, 
however, affirmed that Bengal accepted Uie principle of eelf-determination, but it 
sbonld be applied on the linguistic and cultural basis as embodied in the Congress 
resolution. 

The main oriticism against Bajaii’s formula is based on eentiment and the 
reply may be that sentimental grounds can be advanced by'both eides and Muslims 
may equally well insist that their sentiment demands separate existence, li the 
establishment of a State based on violence is to be ruled out, it is asked, and if 
foreign rule is to be ended, what is the altemative before the country 7 It ia 
pointed out that critics of the formula have not yet suggested any alternative 
means of advancing tbe cause <A Indian independence. There is the other criticism 
tost even if Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah came to an agreement, there is nothing to 
indicate that tbe British Government is in any mood to transfn power. No one 
in Congress circles here is under any illusion that tbe moment Gendhiji and Mr, 
Jinnah produce an agreed demand, independence will be ushered in. , 

Gandhiji told a number of bis ioteivieweia that they may asenme that tnde-. 
pandence would not come within hia Ufe-time. If Gandhiji and Mr, Jinnah came 
to an agreement on the commnoal question, it is believed tout it will have remo¬ 
ve tim greatest obstacle in tbe way of Indian freedom and if other and new 
obstacle are raised by the power-tbst be, they will have to be dealt with by 
them. 

LbAODB and InDKPEKDEKOE ISBDS 

The poritioD that clearly emeigee from ttie talks which many leaders has with 
Gandhiji in recent weeks ia that Independence will be a necessary preliminary to 
the application of tbe right of eelf-determination. It ia eKential that the League 
must first a»ee to throw in ite lot with the Congress in demanding the transfer of 
power from Britain and there sbonld be active co-operation, not merely silent sym- 
Pst“J' Tlie right of self-determination may Iw conceded but details must neces- 
sanly await the achievement of Independence. If the coming Bom^y talks produce 
good results on thMe preliminary points, one msy expect a conieienca of all in- 
^Bts aSectto by the concession of the right of self-determmation to be convened 
for conuderiog detaile. All details such aa the protection to be afforded to the 
minorities and the slrncture of the machinery for the adminietration of commoo 
nbiecta will await the conclusion of tbe Bombay talks and the achievement of 
JlBaepeaaence. 

.. underatood that Gandhiji informed Bengal Congress leaders that 

uiej were at liberty to express their opioion on the merits of Sajaii’a formula. 
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VICTIRGT BEJECTS GANDHI’S OFFEE 

Hr. K. 8. Boy oa TaTin wlib Qaadbyi 

Mr. Kir&n Sankar Bo^, ibe Bengal Congiees leader, ieeurd » etitencnt 
on the Interriew that he and etx Other promineDt Congreeemen from Bengal had 
with Mahatma Gandhi recently on the Bajagopalacbari Fosroula at Sewagram. 
“We Bnbmitted to Mabatinaji that, this being a matter which concerned Bengal 
yitally, nothing ebonld hare been done end cotbing should he done in future without 
eonBulting the PtOTtnces concerned. We are glad to state that Mahatmaji has 
epeed not to make anything final without consulting the Frorincee eoncerod.” 

Mr. Bt^ adde : "We also pointed out to him that, io view of hie blessing 
given to Bajali’e scheme, it was difficult for the publio io general and Congtessinen 
ID particular to judge the echeme on its merit. We have not the elighteat doubt 
that, if there had not been this bleseing of Mahatmaji, the scheme would have 
been summarily rejected by the nation. But to-day any adveiee criticism of it may 
be interpreted as want of confidence in Mahatmaji, As do Congressman would 
like to be misunderstood to that fashion, he hesitates to discuss the seheme freely 
and frankly or even to express his honest opinion to Gandhijt himself. Osndhiji 
said that honest, h<ma fide criticism does not embarrass biro, but helps him in 
guiding flie country to its proper goal. He expressed bimseli very strongly on the 
subject and further said that Congressmen would be failing in their duty if they 
did not express their views freely and fearlessly even though bis name wm asso¬ 
ciated intb it. We therefore hope that no Congressman will besitato to express 
his honest opinion to Mahatmaji.” 

Of the 0. B. formula itself, Mr. Boy says that it means, inter afia, the partition 
of Bengal into Hindu Bengal snd Muslim Bengal, the former being a part of Eastern 
Pakistan and the latter a pert of Hindustan. It involves the admission of Qie two- 
nation tiieory, and also gt^s against the Congress reeoluUon inssmuch as it envi¬ 
sages the formation of unite on religious and communal basts. 


Viceroy Rejects Gandhi’s Offer 


No National Govt Daring War 

Mahatma Qaiidhi in a letter to the Viceroy said that be was prepared 
to advise toe Coner^s Working Committee to declare that ip view of the toanged 
conditions mass cml disobedience, envisaged by the resolution of 1942, could not 
be offered and that foil co-operation in the war effort should be given by the Con¬ 
gress, if a d^Iaiation of immediate Indian independence was made nod a National 
Government reaponsible to the Central Legislature was formed. 

The Viceroy in his rroly rejected to is offer and observed that it was impos¬ 
sible daring the period of oostilities to bring about any chance in the constitution 
by which means alone a National Government, such sa Gtndhiji suggMled, could 
be made responsible to the Central Assembly. He added that until toe war was 
OT®’, responsibility for defence and military operations ctnild not be divided front 
toe oth® responsibilities of Government snd until hostilities cessed and toe new 
eonslitntion was in operation, His Majesty’s Government and the Governor-Genetal 
must retain toeir respooeibility over the entire field. 

The Viceroy also refemd to toe (Kinditions, the fulfilment of which was neces¬ 
sary for the bestowid of freedom on India after the war. The _ object of these 
conditions, he said, was to ensure the fulfilinent of toe duty of His MajestjV'Gov- 
emment to safeguard the interests of tbs racial and religious minoiiti® ana of tbs 
depressed classes and toeir trea^ obligations to the Indian Stat» 

The following ^rrespondeuce passed between toe. Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi:— 

Mahatmajis Letter— Dilknsba, Futchgani, 15th July, 1944 


Dear friend, 

Yon have no doubt seen the autoentio copies, now published in the Indtso 

f ees, of the statements given by me to Mr. Qetd^ of the "News Ohronicle.” Aa 
have said to the press, they w«e meant primarily to be shown to you. But Mr, 
Qelder, no doubt with toe best of motives, gave the interview premature publicity, 
I am sorry. The publication will nevertheless be a Weesing in disgniee, if the 
interview enables you to grant at least one of my requests contained in my letter of 
17to June, 1944. 

I am. yours etc. (Sd.) M. K. Gandhi. 

Bis Excellency the Viceroy. 

Viceroy’s Camp. 



NATIONAL Government during war t PAHciaAN^ 

Viceroy’s Reply—New Ddbi. SSid Jnly, 1944 

Dear Mr. Oandhi. 

Tbsnk you for your letter trf 15ih July. I b*?o seen the stetementB yon nsde 
to Mr. Oelder, end your eubseqnent Kplanation of them. I do not think 1 csu 
neefully comment at present^ except to repeet what 1 said in my last letter . that if 
yon will subnut to me a definite and emetmctire policy 1 staall be glad to coneidet 
it.. 

Touts sincerely, (Bd.) WsTell. 

GandU’s Seeood Letter 

As at Ashram Bersgram, Camp Panohgani 27dt July, 194A 
Dear friend, 

I must admit my disappointment over yonr letter of the ^nd Instant. But l 
am used to work in tee face of dieappoinlment. Here is my concrete proposals. 

1 am prepared to adrise the Working Committee to declare that in view of 
changed conditions mess civil disobedience envisaged by the resolution of Aufmst 
1942 cannot be offered end that foil co-operation in tee war effort should be given 
by the Congress, if a declaration of immediate Indian independence te made and a 
National Government responsible to tee Central Aseembiy be formed snbieot 
to the proviso teat during tee p»)deney of tee war tbe military operaiions should 
continue as at present but without involving any financial bnrden on India. If there 
is a desire on the part of the British Government for a settlement, friendly talfca 
aboald take tbe place of cOixespondence. But 1 am in your bands. I shall continue 
to knock BO long as there is the leest hope of an honourable settlement. 

After the foregoing was written X saw Lord Munster'a speech in tee House of 
iHnrds. The summary givoi by him in tee Hoose of lords fairly representa my 
proposal. This anmmary may serve as a bMis for mutnai friendly discussion. 

Yours Binceily. (6d) M. K. Gaudbi 

Viceroy’i Reply—New Delhi—ISth. August 1944 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Thank you for your letter of 27te July. Your proposals are <1) that yon 
should uudeitake to advise the Working Gimmittee ia} '.‘that in view of changed 
conditions mass civil disobedience envisaged by tbe resolution of August 1942 
cannot be offered end tb) ‘'teat full co-operation to tbe war efiort should be given 
by tbe Itougress” provided (ii) that His Majesty's Government (a) declare imme¬ 
diate Indian independoDce and (b) form a “Narional Government’'responsible to 
tbe Central Assembly “subject to the proviso that during the pendency of the war 
the military operations should continue as at present out without Involving any 
financial burden on India.” 

2. His Majesty’s Government mnaiu most anxioos that a settlement of the 
Indian problem should be reached. But pnmosals snob as those put forward by 
yon are quite unacceptable to Bis Majesty's Government as a basis for discussion 
and yon must realise this if you have read Mr. Amery’a statement in tee House of 
Oommons on Jnly SSth last. They are, indeed, very similar to the croposata made 
by Moulana Abnl Kalam Asad to Sir Stafford Cripps in dprU 1^2 ana His Majesty’s 
Governmeot’a reasons for rejeetii g them are same as they were then. 

3. Without recapitulating all these reasons in detail, I should remind you 
that His Majesty’s Government at that time made it clear (a) that their offer of 
nnqiialified fnedom after the cessation of the boatilities was made condiUonal upon 
the framing of a conalitution agreed by tbe main elements of India’s national life 
and tee negotiation of the necessary treaty arrangemente with His Majesty’s 
Goveroraent, (b) that it is impossible during tbe period of hostilities to bring abrat 
any change in the constitntion by which means alone a “national Government'' 
such as you suggest, could be made reaponaible to the Central Assembly. 

The object of these conditions was to ensure tbe fulfilment of their duty to 
safeguard the inteiesla of tbe racial and religicus mioorities and of the depressed 
oiasBea and their treaty obligations to tee Indian Btates. 

4. It was upon the above conditions that Bis MMCsty’g Government 
invited Indian leaders to take post in an interim Government wbkh 
would operate under the exisiing constitution. X must make it quite clear teat until 
tee_ war is over, leeponsibihty for defence and military operations cannot be 
divided from tbe other reaponsibilies of governmeni and teat until hosiiiUieB ceasew 
and the new constiintion is in operatioD, Bis Majesty’s Government and tee 
Governor-General must retain tbeir responsibility over tee entire field. So far as 
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Qsa qaestioD of India's shue of tbe cost of the war is ooneerned thii is mentiilly 
a matter for eettlement betwran Hia Maj^ty’a QoTernmeat on the one hand and 
the Oorernment of India on the other hand and the eziiting financial anangementa 
can only be ie>opeaed at the inetance of one Or the other. 

It is clear in these eireamatancee' that no pnrpose would be eerred by 
diseueaion on the baeis which you anggest. If, however, the leaden of the Hindue, 
the Mttelims and the important minorities were wiliing to co-operate In a transition¬ 
al government established and working within the pruent ooustitation, I believe 
Mod progreu might be made. For such a traneitioaat goveromeat to succ^ 
there mast, before it is formed, be agreement in principle between Hiodua and 
Muslims all important elements as to the method by which the new oonstitutlon 
should be framed. The agreement is a matter for Indians themselves. Until the 
Indian leaders have (gjme closer together than they are now, 1 doubt if I myself 
can do anything to help. Let me remind you too that minority problems are not 
easy. They are real and can be solved only by mutnol compromise and tolerance. 

6. Toe pericMl after the termination of hostilities for which the traniKional 
government would last wonld depend on the speed with which the new conatitution 
should be framed. I see no reason why preliminary work on that consiitutton 
shonld not begin as eoon as the Indian leadera are prepack to co-operate to that end. 
If tb^ can arrive at a genuine agreement ns to the method of framing the 
constitution, no unueoessary time need be spent after the war in reaching final 
eonclneions and in agreeing to treaty arrangements with Uis Majesty's Oovernment. 
There again the primary responsibility rests on the Indian leaders. 

Yours eiucorely 

(Sd.) WavsU. 

British Govt, not to part with Power 

Interviewed by die “Aaaociated Presa” on the Viceroy’s reply Mahatma Gandhi arid 
on the 18th August:—^“The pabtiahed eorrespoodance shows that 1 loft no stone untur¬ 
ned to confirm to tte Viceregal reqairements. The final Oovernment reply is positive 

t roof that rite BriUsh Goveromant have no intention of winning public support. 

do not confine myself to the Congrem, since its main demand bat been backed by 
almost all political partis Bo far as the technical winning of the war is ooneerned, 
they have evidently no need for such support. Moral support they seam to despise. 
Boiled down, the Viceroy’s proposition means that unless all ttie main partiee ^rae 
8B to die constitnrion of the future, and there is agreement between the British 
Government and the main parties, there is to be no change in the constitutional 
position, and the Government of India, as at present, is to be carried on. 
The names of patties given in the Government reply are illustrative only. I have 
no doubt that on dne oecasions more will be exhibited as from a coniurer’a bag and 
who knows how and when the British Government wilt agree to surrender crantrol. It 
Is as clear as crystal that the British Goveromenl do not propose to give up tlie 
power they possess over the 400 mtllioDS, nnleBS the later-deyelopee strength enough 
to wrest it from them. 1 shidl neva loss hoi» that India will do so by purely 
moral means. 

“The problem of fO(^ meanwhile remains unsolved. Only a National Govern¬ 
ment, envisaged by me, can provide a gennine eolmioa. Any other will be a mirage. 
It is most unfortunate that at the cntical juncture the Qatd-i-Aeam has fallen ill 
uid under medical advise esnuot see me till be is free from his illoess, A proper 
heart agreement between us emt induce a revision of the firm refusal of the British 
Government as conveyed through Bis Excellency’s letter. Let ns all pray that the 
^id-i-Azam may be soon restored enough to eee me and that God may so domi¬ 
nate our bearte as ta lead na to a right solatlon. 

“1 would like to aesute all pariiea to be aflected by our eolutirm urat 
we will not come to any terms which will compromise or ignore a single 
interest. The Bajaji formula is capable of being amended. If it is found to 
contain flaws as many as Hindu and Bikb friends have soggested it doe^ 
no solution is likely til last unless, on the face of it, it is right and is accept¬ 
able to the people of India as a whole.” 



All India Spinners* Association 

Gandlujrs Appeal 

The followiDK is a gut of Mahatma Qandhi^s speeches at tiie meetings 
(rf tise All-India Spinners' Association held at SeTsgram in Septembra 1944: 

Mahatma Gandhi said he bad learnt eometbing of what the country bad gone 
through during the last two years. Krents of an age seemed to have been crowded 
in those two years. When the whole country was passing through untold suffering, 
the Cbarkba Sangb could not escape unscathed. They could not shirk their duly 
for fear of Goeernmeat repression. Such s thing would have surprised him ana 
pained him deeply. He bed deliberately kept the Cbarkba Sangb a non-political 
organisaUon and had hoped that, whatever happened in the country, the ubarklm 
Sangh would not be affected by It. But bis hopes bad been falsified, Cbarkba 
Sfuigh had come in for a heavy band kom the Government. 

The Cbarkba San^h was boro of the deep conviction that, if India was to live 
as a non-violent State, it could do so tmly through the spinning wheel and all it 
munt. If India conld win independence tbrougn uon-violeDce, i.e,, through the 
spinning wheel, it would augur good for the whole world. But he could not make 
India believe in Cbarkba as a means for independence by just talking about it. 
Therefore, in order to give bis ideas a practical garb, be bad estwlidted the 
Cbarkba Sangb, Through the Ssngh be had hoped to carry the message of the 
spinning wheel to every village and every home and thue demonstrate to tiie world 
bow the Cbarkba could become the basis of a non-vioient society. Bat in view of 
the happening of the last two years, he could not help feeling that the C^rhha 
Sangh had fmlen short of that object. 

All these things bad made him think intensely as to why the Baugh had failed 
Md what changes it should undergo in order to make a new beginulog and attain 
its ideal in the quickest time possible. If it bad penetratecTevery home in the 
7t0,000 villages of India who could crush it. I'he Goveininent could not impnson 
forty crates of men and women, not could it shoot down all of them._ 

Bed the Bangb succeeded as it ought to have In realising its object, that by 
itself would have Brought ns Swaraj. If the Saugh had succeeded iu its mission, 
it would have generated the requisite uon-violeut streogth and guided the popular 
enthuaiaam in the right channel. Instead of despair and frustration there would have 
t^en a new bo{^ in every Indian heart 

Mahatma Gandhi said he bad presented the Congress with the message of the 
Chaikha years ago. The Congress took it up bnt half-heartedly. Congressmen 
perhaps felt that they nerfed bis services, and so they put up with the spinning 
wheel as one of his fads. They meebanically repeated the formula that Swaraj hung 
on the spinnw’s thread. If the Cbarka Bangb had succeeded in demonstrating the 
power of the wheel, it would have enabled them to have a living faith in non- 
violence. Congressmen would have sought tbe help and guidance of the Bsngh in 
order to carry the message of the Congresa to the villagera. Instead he bad been 
faced with the painful spectacle of tbe Sangb looking up to the Congress for help. 
He had told them often enough that they should forget politics and concentrate 
on the wheel with all its implications. 9 hat and that alone, he coneidered, to be 
true politics, Satvie politics. Every village that sseimilaUd the mesesge of the 
wheel would begin to feel the glow of Independence. Other village industries 
would automatically follow in the wake of tbs wheel and so would basic education 
and serve aa a means of quickening the intelligence of tbe villsgers. The whole 
inception of the Basic Education Scheme was the utilisation of all the bodily 
faculties in order to quicken the intelligence. All hia latest discoveries, e.g,, the 
discovery of village industries, basic education, etc,, bad come to him tbrcuph the 
*nntemp!alion of tbe spinning^ wheel, 9*0 him tbe wheel represented a philosophy 
of hie, a living symbol of AMmea, It meant the creation of a eociety based on 
non-violence, Iroe from exploitation of any kind. If they could succeed in bringing 

awak^ing to the 700,000 villages, it would mean Independence for ibe whole 
of ludia. 9o-d8y Uie so-called Gandbites were charged with being wccden, dull 
and Ignorant aa a rule. He had been told that Gandhism could not aland before 
^mmuDisni and aimilar pbilosopbica that had captured the imagination of tbe 
West, Jn fact Gudfaism baa become a term of reproach. But Ibe very term 
uauabism wu a misnomer. However be would aay this that those who believed 
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in the cult of the Cbuldu ihonld be ^le to eooTwt othen to their ?le« dint 
of tbdr knowledge of the eeienca of the Oberkbe ud leuoning. 

“DBUONSTUTIOir OF Ahim ba ih Acttok” 

Many of them had taken to the Ghaikha beeeuse of thur faith in him. Faith 
wee good. But he wanted them to combine it with knowledge, bo that they conld hold 
thar own against aceptice. If the Chaikha Sangh was to fulfil ite exi^ctatiose, ite 
membere ehould be living examplm of Bon^viotence. Their whole life should be a 
demonetration of Ahimaa in action, they ehould have beal^y bodiee and heal^y 
minds. If they had been what they ahoald be, the villagers would bave taken to 
the Chntkha most enthneiaatioally. The probleme of commanal disArmony and 
nntouchability, etc., would have vaniahed like dew before morning sun, Ue knew 
that it was a difficntt job. Be himself had not been able to master the art satiafao- 
toiily. He bad lived in Sevagram for more than six years. The Ashram oflemi 
the villagers some economic relief, rendered to them every kind ^ service titat it 
could, and yet it bad not eucceeded in introducing the wheel in every home. Why 
was it so? Was hia faith in &e imwer of the wheel nDwarranted ? He did not 
think 80 . His faith remained nnaimmed; if they had failed in tranelatisg it into 
action, it was due to his and his associates’ imperfections. It was in onler to 
enable the Ben^h to attain what it had failed to attun so far that he had snggeeted 
breaking it np into its eomponent parts. He would suggest distributing the 
money &at the Baugh possessed among able workers who ^ould go to the villagoi 
with the determiuatioa of devoting their lives to the spread of ^e wheel. 

To-day, the Obarkha Sangh was a highly centralised institution. To-morrow 
it would become completely decentralieed. All the worken who would go to Ae 
villages would run their independent centres. Tbe central office would inspect 
their work and give tibem necessary guidanw so that the principles for wbi^ the 
Sangh stood did not suffer neglect. 

Mais Wqbe use m Viixases 

Elncidating his idea, Mahatma Gandhi said ; *Tbe whole «inceptioD of the 
wheel has its roots in the villages and tbe ooneummation of the Sangh's aisteni^ 
would be in its diflueion in the innumerable villages in India. In order to attain 
that end, the Sangh should main tbe following chajiges in its mode of work: (A) 
Aa many workers as are r^y and whom the Sangh may select ehould be sent to 
tbe villages to take up UK^pendent work: (B) The activities of the Bangh in re¬ 
gard to production centrea and sales bhandars for tbe towns should be limited ; 
(0) Tbe scope of tbe training centres should be extended and the course of atodiM 
made more comprehensive; and (D) if a province or a district wish^ to become 
independent of tbe central office, it sbonid be allowed to do so.” 

Mahatma Gandhi indicated ^at a worker sbonid enter tbe life of tbe villagers 
in all ita aspects, serve them, help them and guide them in every way, so that be 
could wiu their confidence and mould tiieir lives in anch a way as to lay down ths 
basis of a non-violent society. 

A Joint board of Charkba Sangh, Gram Ddyc^ Sangh mid Talimi Sangba 
should be formed and it should issue ueeessary directione from time to time for 

R eflect to the new policy. They should consider themselves jointly reef^nsible 
s full evolDtioD of Abimsa. Its full evolution would meau complete indepen¬ 
dence. These ^ree organieatiODB sbonid so perfect themselves in knowledge and 
tecdinical equipment that the country’a political thought should depend on them 
instead of their depending on the changing politics of the orthodox type. This 
should be self-evident to them. 

In short, concluded Girndhiji, the workers of these tiuree organisations should 
be models of Ahimsa in action in every respect. If ^is is not possibly we tbonid 
tone down onr ideal. The present state of affairs ia, to say the least, most 
‘anomalous.’ 

"CEIKESB EFFOST PAKBS into ISBIONISIOAKOE” 

His object, he pointed ont^ was not to find fault but to bring borne to them 
tbe reality of the eitnation. A proper appreciation of tbe reality was the hallmark 
of wisdom. There was no doubt that tbe fiangh bad done tremendons amount of 
pbilanthronc work. It was tbe biggest co-operative organisation in tbe world. He 
had read ue book on Obina’e Co-operalivea that Ft. Javraharial bad sent to him. 
The Chinese effort in bis opinion paled into ioaignifieance before the Charkba Bangh. 
He did not wish to belittle the Chinese effort. It bad produced great lesnlto. Tbe 
Bangh had a much wider horizon. It had diatribnted 42 crores of rupees among 
24 
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tils poor with s capital of 25 lakhs. Bat that was not eioagh. He expected of it 
aomething much greater, macb higher. And in that the Sangh had failed. Why 
was it so f They did not lack self-sacrificing worksre. In fact, it gladdened bis 
heart to see so many villmg sekl-aacrifleing men and women who were ready to lay 
down their all at tbs feet of the Motherland A country which could produce each 
men aad women, could nerer come to grief. He knew that independence was 
coming and coming fast, but the question was what part would tlm Baugh have 
playea in bringing it about f 

Esboetatiok to Wobsebb ^ 

A discnssioD followed in which some od the members pointed out tiist the 
Chsikha bad been introdneed as an economie measure in the first place. Though 
they bad heard Gandhiji associate it with Ahimsa, they had not nndsmtood that it 
«mld by itself create a Dim-Tiolent social oder. 

OaruJhiji explained to them that tiie whed conld be a symbol of violence or 
non-violence. After all the wb^ was there daring the reign of the Moghnl Em¬ 
perors, and the spinners and wavers were none the better for having taken up tiie 
wheel and the loom. 

From ancient but historical times tiie wheel bad bean a symbol of the slavery 
of women aod the arrogance of the rcders. The spinnete and weavers were 8ab}ec- 
ted to untold suffering. He had taken up the wheel aa a symbol of non-violence 
and deUveraoce of the masaes through it. It dawned on him that the same wheel 
conld be made the means of ending exploitation and misery of the |mor. It could 
be used to iofuee new life in the 7,00,000 villages of India. The same knife that 
took away life io the hands of a butcher could h^ome the meana of saving life in 
the hands of a surgeoji. 

If tiiey were truly non-violent, there would be no mutoal bickerings, no fear 
in Aeir hearts. They would become fiaantless and truthful. "Even the beet of ns 
ere often afraid to speak ont the whole troth. Why efaould it be so I We should 
be courteous but firm and clear in speaking out the truth.” 

Be oonfessed that hs had not laid m mnch emphasis as ha should have on the 
Oharka as a symbol of 'non-violence in the past. But it was never too late to 
mend. He had now sugg^ted tiie remedy. But he did not want them to adopt 
it unless it apf^led to both thrir hnid and heart. He did not want to procera 
anless he could carry them with him fnlly. He was not going to look up foe new 
oo-woekera. He could not create a new world like Viehwamitra. But this much 
he would make clear that he could not contemplate a highly iodustrialised and 
independent India with equanimity. T^at independence could not bring peace and 
happiness to the forty crores of India’s masses. In that soriety, the prosperity of 
tee few would be purchased at the expense of the exploitation and misery of many. 
It would mean the old law of the jungle. 

His mind had been trained to think differently. ^ would lito to take with 
htm the weak, the lame and the halting as well and if by doing so his progress was 
■Iwed down ha would not mind it. The Independence which could bring relief 
and happiness to the lowliest end the last could Only come terougb Ahimsa, that 
is to say, through the wheel. Therefore, if they could make the Baagb serve that 
purpose, they would have all bis co-o|^ratiou. If not, they conld continue sa a 
mere philanthropic tnrgaDtsatioo but that trould not be enough for him. In that 
case they must leave him to plough his lonely furrow. 



The All India Muslim League 

Working Committee—Lahore—^ESth. JuIf 1944 

rroeeading* dc BeiolntlOBs 

The WorMog Committee of the All*Iodie Muslim Leegae met st Lehore oo the 
SStli. Jnl; 1944 at the Mamdot villa where the League Pieiideat Mr. Jionab waa 
Btaylug with the Nawab of Mamdot, Prealdent of the Punjab Proviactal Muslim 
League. 

Of the 21 members of the Working Committee all excepting two viz. Begum 
Mohd. Alt Sahiba and Mr. Latif-ul>Uebman attended the meeting. In view of the 
important nature of the matters, which were expected to come up for discussion 
before the Working Committee the members made it a point to come up to Lahore. 
The members were very uncommunicative and even the most vwtal among them 
resisted all attempts of tbs waiting Pressmen to say, even a word about their own 
news regarding the matters which were to come up before them before the meetiug 
started. The members became even more uncommunicative alter the meetigg. 

Mr. Jinnah, on coming out of the meeting, was RutTounded by the waiting 
joarnalists, including two Australian Wat C^rrespondenta. 

Replying to the quesUon asked by the journaliets as to what transpired at tbs 
Working Committee meeting be said : ‘Geiitiemeu you must wsit till to-morrow.” 
fie addM that ha would say noting more. 

A Press representative asked the Learae President if he bad receive any 
coromnnication -from Gandhiji asking him to place the ’‘C.R,"-formula before 
the Working Committee as bad been broadcast by the AlUIndta Radio. Mr. 
Jinnah was evasive in bis reply and remarked : ‘Do yon want to convey that 
information to me V 

It app»red ttie membeis of the Working CommittM were administered 
special oath of secrecy before the proceedings starts 

Toe League WorkiDg Committee re-assembled after lunch and rose after a 
couple irf hours’ deliberation. 

It is learnt that Mr. Jinnah was tiis maio speaker or perhaps the ool^ speaker 
because he reviewed the whole political situation as it bad developed ever since the 
last meeting of the committee. Mr. Jinnah, it is learnt, placed Imfore the Working 
Commits MaJistma Gandhi's letter r^arding "C.R.'b” formula and his request 
for meeting him. 

It is learnt that tills unexpected 
trend of eventq and the Working Committee 
to <to. ' ■ , 

The Nawabzada, unltko bis Chief, admitted 
bad been received from Mahatma Gandhi but he_ 
was responsible for having revealed the information about it, as the information bad 
emaoat^ from Bombay, 

The imprmsion created by bis remark was that the fiawabzada appeared to 
thuk that the revealing of the information was rather inopportune. 

Apart from this the members of Uie League Working Oommittee were jubilaot 
over what they reguded as a “victory” for their chief. 

Mr. Jinnah is expected to make a statement before the lieagne Ctoundl where 
he would place all Uiese matters. 

The Working Committee is expected to meet after tM conocil’a meeting. 
In view of these developments proviucia! autonomy is bonDd to recede 
though it is stated that Provincial Leaguers ate bent uimn having tbe Unionists 
punished. 

The application of the local representative of the ‘'Bindattait Timet'* for 
attending the meeting of the League Council for reporting its proccediogs tomorrow 
was rejected by the League ofiBce and even on the intervention of local journalists 
the General Secretary of the All>Indis Muslim Lesgne, after referring to the old 
Delhi incidentj said that he could not go tgaiost the Working Committee’s rcsolu* 
tioB which had decided not to issue a pass to the '•Bindattan 
representative. 

Sir Ghutam Hussatn fiidayatullah, Pmmier of Sind wu cioseied with lh« 
Lugua Preudent for a long time today. 


development changed the whole 
itself WBB Idt with very little 


to the journalists 
Burned to think 


tiist 

tbst 


a letter 
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m tee all INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

Council Meeting—Lahore—30th. July 1944 

Mr. iianah’s Critlelam of tho Formnla 

The balf-yearl? session of die Oooncil opened that Barkat All Hall, Lahore on 
theSOtli, Jnl; in the morning under the presidentsliip of Mr. M. A. Jinnab. Ba- 
aides tee Fremiera of Bengal, Bind and N. W. F. Province. membsTS of the Work¬ 
ing C^mittee and lepresentatives from all parts of the coantr;, inclnding a large 
somber'of women, were present. The ball was packed to overflow and the public 
outside were reetrained with great difficulty at the entrance of the hall. 

proceedings commenced with the recitation from the Holy Qnran. Mr. 
Jlnnab teen rose to mate his statement on Mr. Rajagopslachaii’s formula, which 
was fi^uently punctuated with cheers. It took him full one hoar to read the 
statement which had been approved by the Working Committee at its meeting 
yesterday. 

Benewing the political developments in India with particular reference to 
Mr. Baitgopalachari’s formula Mr. Jinnah said: Since the release of Mr. Gandhi 
there baa been a flood of statements, press reports and comments, and I have tried 
to follow all these as earefuily as it is possible for me to do so, particularly with 
reference to what is called by Mr. Baiagopalaobart ^ his formula for Uinda- 
Muslim settlement, and for the moment, 1 wish to deal with the matter. 
Burying the past and starting from that point, let us examine the petition. 

On May 18, 1944, Mr. Gandhi’s letter to me from prison on May 4, 1943, was 
relsas^ becaase, it was stat^ Dawn bad asked for its pnblieation aud that it was 
owing to the public that the letter should see the light of day. Hence the release 
of the letter under Mr. Gandhi's instruction. In that letter. Mi. Gandhi says: 
“I have followed the proce^ngs of the League as reported in the Dawn columns. 
I noted your invitation to me to write to yon. Hence this letter.* 1 welcome your 
invitation. I surest our meeting face to face rather than talking through 
correspondence. But 1 am in your hands. I h<^ that this letter will be sent to 
yon, and if you agree to my proposal, that the ftovemment will let you visit me. 
Una thing I better mention. There seems to be an 'if about your invitation. Do you 
say I should write only if I have changed my heart ? God alone knows men’s 
hearts. 1 would like you to take me as 1 am.” 

1 knew the substance of this letter becanss the Government had fumidied me 
with it at the time, and in my statement I pointed out that it was not the kind of 
letter that I expected from Ur. Gandhi in response to the appeal which I mads in 
my speech in April 1943, in my pieeidential addios to the Muslim League. It has 
DOW tally borne out without a shadow of doubt that Mr. Gandhi understood that 
there was an 'if about my invitation, which was evaded, but nevertheless, as usual, 
the entire pougiese press accused me of having gone back on my word, and did 
everything in their power to misrepresent, vilify and mutilate my spee^. That 
‘if , stiii remains and the letter still remains undeliv^ra to me. 
While Mr. Gandhi was busy and there bad been a plethora of eorrespondeDce 
between him, from the Aga Efaan’a Palace at Foona, and tee Viceroy, and since 
his release, he has been well enough to see numerous prominent men trom day to 
day and carry on correspondence with the Viceroy and others, he baa not, 
however, thought it proper to send me even a copy of the letter, being the addresMe, 
of the original, but thought fit to release it to the press. 

Then comes the next chapter. After all his effort h^ fail^ to establish 
(mntact with Lord Linlithgow to negotiate with him ov« the head of tee Muslim 
League completely ignoring and by •passing it. fie sought an interview with Lord 
Wavell, his dear friend, conveying to him od nauseam teat he was a friend of 
British nation and a loyal son of tee British Empire and that he should be allowed 
to meet tee members of the Working Committee in prison or teey should be 
released, and for that purpose he said: ”1 plead now as a free men for such 
permission. If yon will see me before deciding, 1 sball gladly go wherever yon 
want me to.’*^ This request of his wee refused by the VI«roy by his letter of 
June 23. This "No” to Mr. Gandhi, it wn reported, east gloom at Foona. But 
even tee final effort of Mr, Gandhi terongh the British Journalist, Mr. Geider, as 
a go-between to link him up with Lord Wavell was misfire. 

O. B.’8 Movb 

At this psyohoiogteal momeD^ Mr. Bajagopalachari was at Foona, and end- 
denly I received a telegram from him on June 30, as another go-between, eomplaio- 
ipg without anv reason that hie letter of April S, lemrined nnanawered, alteough 
he knew perfectly well that it leqnir^ no answer, as the answer was already given 
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to him, «nd torettooiog me tiirt fae wonld like to irabliah the fonanU and bit 
rejeotioa. He eaid he bed seat the teiegriun irith Mr. Gandhi^ appioni, and 
'further warned ma that he would like me at thia juDotare to recoarider me 
rejeotioa. la mj reply, I pointed out to him that his Tersioa that 1 had Tejeetto 
the fonnula was wrong and Z am glad tb&t he does not contradict the true facta 
SB- stated by me but coufirme them. The correspondence was, howerer, abruptly 
rdeased to the press, eo that I should stand on my trial before the bar of the publie 
opiniOB of the world, and of India and especially of the Musalmana. Immediately 
the word bad passed, and tlm ChsuKress press had framed rarioua grare ohargea 
i^aiost me. To a few instauusa in some of the so called reaponaible news- 

papers: “IrrMponeible and ill*conaidered reply from one who claimi to S{Mak for 
his community ia nothing abort of a betrayal of bia community and the eouutry 
at large. It is now up to the Mustiin community to |aHge the ofler on its meiita 
Md find the leader or leaders who will play the game.” There were ohargei Ilka 
“intoxicated with ego and Tanity”, ''nncampromiBing attitade'', “a block in the way 
of freedom of Indie.” It was nrged that 1 shonid be sacked or made to retire by 
Muslim India and eo on and so forto. It is snrprlsing that even Ur. Oandhi, at 
thia juncture, had encouraged tois propaganda both in Uiis coantiy and abroad by 
the enemies M the Muslim League by stating in his interview on July that the 
British Government is using me as a cloak, and that this "diabolical conspiracy to 
stifle India’s aspirations must be broken.” This is the bset^ionud d! the ao^lM 
negotiations fora Hindu-Muslim settlement started by Mr. Rajagopaladiari with the 
approval of Mr. Gandhi and from the mass of varying statements and eontradiciions 
to-day only cue essential issue emerges, namely that 1 am put on my trial and 
t^t 1 have DOW to defend myself. Thus the private negotiatione ended. My only 
sin was that I requited Mr. Esjagopalachaii to allow me to place hie proposal bsfore 
my Working Committee smd that as Mr. Gandhi wm no longer in prison, I 
request^ that he should directly communicate to me whatever proposals be may 
choose to put forward, assuring him that I wonld place them before my Working 
Committee. What was the objection to such a course t 1 failed to appreciate the 
tine adopted by Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Bajsgopalachari, and I am willing to toce the 
verdict of the Muslim Le^ue and any other independent and impartial men in 
India (B abrord. 

FOBH 07 TBB FOBUULA 

This is so fu as the procedure adopted is concerned. Now w« come to the 
form of the formuis. These proposals were not opmt to any diacnssion or modIB- 
cation. It wim on the basis of "take it or leave it”. It seems that the Ctongress 
philosophy goa on better than British Imperialism. Even tiie Grippi proposaia 
bad the sanction behind them of Hie Majiwt^’s Government, and Hit Majesty's 
Government sent one of the members of the Cabinet all the way to India to perso¬ 
nally approach the Congress and the Muslim League. Not only that. Sir Stafford 
Crippt was closeted with the Congress leaders and the Working Committee for 
more than two weeks in explaining and clarifying whatever points were raised by 
the Congress uid the Muslim League. Tnc, there also was that rigidity, tiiat the 
fundamentals of the Crip^ proposals were not open to any modification, aad that 
was the reascw why he wied. But Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Eajagopalaehari are out- 
Heroding Herod. 'Diis Is pure and simple dictation and not a ainemo toirs to 
negotiate. In the first place, Mr, Bajsgopalachari is an expelled member of the 
Ooogreea, Whatever individu^ efforts he may have made were by virttw of the 
approval of Mr. Gandhi to his propnsala during Mr. Gandhi's inoareetatioB. But 
ones Mr. Gandhi is teleas^ and is a free man, it ia up to Mr. Gandhi personalty 
to ded with this grave problem of the settlement of tte Uindu-MuaUm question, 
and there is no need of any go-between. Bat Mr. Gandhi is too ill and in hia 
recent interview, when any qnestion was put to him, he directed the queitfouer to 
Mr. Baiagopalacfaari and the prres representatives hare been told that he had petao- 
nelly sutMcribed to Bajaii’a offer when he was fasting in the prnon camp. "It ia 
now sixteen months old. For tiie rest iof the offer, I must carry ont the imntraet 
between Rajaji and myselL He is to bear the brnnt of all criticism that might be 
made about that offer.” It ie a pity that ha_ gave no indication of this in bis 
famous letter dated May 4^ 1943, which still remsins nndelivered to me^ and it haa 
got a new name now, it is not a “formnla" but an “^ffer". 

As regards Mr. Gandhi, who, says he his subscribed to this offer, but aeeordiag 
to Mr. Bajegopalacheri, it is *a joint, eontribution” and "formula*, the qaeation 
arises, in what cspsei^ cm Mr. Gandhi's oasocittion be urged, for he also <is not 
even a four-anna member of the Congress. Ha has not to many Mpoititiaa- bto 
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pewonal c*p»city, bis capacity as the dictator of the CoDgrese, and above all, hie 
Mabatmis aivine authority, which is guided by hie inner voice, and he ie a satya- 
grahi and the sole interpreter of what it means and stands for. He is not a 
Hindu but a "Banatanist,” and be follows a Hinduism of hie own. It is rather 
difficult to know as to what capacity Mr. Gandhi will use at a given time. Mr. 
Gandhi, I hope, will bo good enough to stndjHbe constitution, rules and regulatione 
of the AlLIndia Mnslim League and then be will understand better my position as 
the President of a really well-orgaaised and democrstic body, viz., the All-India 
Muslim League. I remember when Mr. Gandhi met Lord Liniithgow in September 
1939, after the outbreak of the war and he broke down and tears rolled down from 
hit eyes when be visualised the possible destruction by bombing of the Westminster 
Abbey and the Houses of Parliament and said: “What was the use'of Indian free¬ 
dom if England and France were defeated?”, and in a statement, declared his whole- 
hearth and most enthusiaBtic support for the prosecution of the war. But hardly a 
week afterwards, the Congress Working Oommiittee decided to non-co-operate if their 
demand for immediate independence etc., was not met, and as a first step, the 
Congress members of the Qentral Assembly were ordered to withdraw, Mr. Gandhi 
turned round and ssid they were right. He was only in a minority of one, and 
advised Lord Linlithgow to come to terms with the Congress approving of their 
decision. 

Merits op the Peoposal 

Now we come to the merits of the proposal. In this case we are told by 
Mr. Ba}agopalachari to quote his Own words of the series of telegrams which 
ware released by him: 

"Mr. Gandhi, though not vested with representative or special capacity 
in this matter, definitely approved of my proposal and authorised me to 
approach you on that basis. The weight of bis opinion would most probably 
secure Congress acceptance.” 

Mr. Bajagopalacbari, in bi^ statement of July from tPanchgani, starts 
widi an absolutely untrue and misleading statement. He snys that "it is now two 
yean since I staitni work, even though I had secured Gandhiji’s unqualified 
support to the scheme, and it conceded all that the Muslim Leage bad ever demand¬ 
ed in ite resolution of 1910.” If this is so, why not say we accept the League 
resolution of 1940? His formula is a parody, a negation of, and intended to 
torpedo, the Muslim League’s resolution of March 1940, and when he says that hia 
formula concedes all that the Muelim League had ever demanded by its resolution, 
it ia the grossest travesty. First of ail, where does be find any mention of 
"plebiscite” of any kind in that resolution 2 Then why this ridiculous proposal of B 
plebiscite districtwise ? Bat let me take clause by clause some important points of 
Mr. Baiagopalacliart’s formula. 

First take the preamble, the basis of the terms which, if accepted, will com¬ 
pletely bind the Muslim League, whereas the Mahatma may withdraw bis blessings 
as he is not speaking, according to Mr, Bajagopatachari, with the authority of the 
Congress or in his representative capacity, whatever that may mean. Tlren. we 
come to the first clause, "subject to the terms set oat below as regards the constitu¬ 
tion.” I do not see "the constitution” in this formula ; which constitution does he 
refer to? Then comes the demand for our endorsing the Indian demand for In¬ 
dependence. It implies that we are against the independence of the peoples of 
India and both Mr. Gandhi end Mr. Bajagopalacbari know that it ie an un-called 
for insinuation to make, and they are casting au unwarranted reflection upon the 
Muslim League. 

PLEBISCITE FEOPOSAIi 

Next comes the condition that we should co-operate with the Congress in the 
formation of a Provisional Interim Government for the transitional period, thereby 
arrogating to the Congress a dominant and superior position and requiring our co- 
opcratmn as a subordinate body with this leading organisation and as to the kind of 
proyiaional_ interim Government for the transitional period that is to be formed, no 
indication is given as to its powers, etc. After the termination of the war, a Com¬ 
mission shall be appointed for dem.arca*'*'? contiguous districte in the north-west 
and east of India, and a plebiscite of all the inhabitants would be held district- 
wise, where the Muslim population ie in absolute majority. It ia not stated who 
will appoint this Commission, what will be its personnel and its powers, and who 
will enforce iU findings. Eealty, how can Mr, EajagopatachaH stand unabashed 
and make a public statement that his formula concedes all that the Mnslim 
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League’s resolution of Mareb 1940 demands, _ It would be open to all parties to 
advocate their point of view before a plebiscite ie held, although this agreetnent is 
intended to be only between the Congress and the League. Nest, in the event of 
separation, mutual agreements shall be entered into for si^eguarding defence, com¬ 
merce, and commanicationB and lor other essential purposes. The question 'arises, 
safeguarding these maters from whom, and what does it mean f These mutual 
agreements are made obligatory and it ia not very easy to understand the sig¬ 
nificance of this clause. Then comes the last clausa whicn is the height of ingenuity. 
These terms shall be binding only in case of transfer by Britain of full power and 
responsibility for the Government of India. But it does not say to whom, how 
and when. 

Muslims and Augdst Resolution 

According to the latest statement by Mr. Gandhi, the August Resolution ia 
"absolutely innocuous,'’ and that while bis authority has lapsed, the August Resotn- 
tion has not lapsed. Let it now collapse, for the Muslims do not regard it as 
innocuous, as both tbo demand and the sanction for it to force this demand are 
inimical to Iho Muslim ideals and demands. Let Mr, Gandhi Join hands with tlie 
Muslim League on the basis of Pakistan in plain and unequivocal language and we 
shall be nearer the independence of the peoples of India, which ie so dear to the 
heart of not only Mr. Gandhi but of millious in this country, Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 
RajagopaUchari are putting the cart before the horse wheu they say that all tbei-e 
clauses can have any value or con become effective only if Great Britain transfers 
power to India, save and escept actiog on his latest seven points and immediately 
establishing a National Government of Mr. Gandhi’s conceptioa. There ia no 
chance of it unless the Hindus and Muslims come to a settlement and unite and 
thus by means of a united front wring out our freedom from the uttwilling bands 
of the rulers of Great Britain. 

1 am sorry if by espressing my views honestly and freely and in self-defence, 
I have hurt anybody’s feelings. I purposely did not wish to say anything when 
Mr. Gandhi was gora enough to release to the press bis famous letter to me dated 
May 4,1943. I refused to say a single word throughout the period commencing 
from release of Mr. Gandhi auto date. 1 refused to say anyibing when abruptly 
-the correspondence was clpsfd and released to the press by Mr, Kajagopalachari. 1 
had expected, along with millions of people in this countrv, that Mr. Gandhi would 
review and revise the entire situation and give a correct lead, having regard to tho 
realities and eondiiiona prevailing in India. But 1 think, in fairness to the Muslim 
League nnd to myself, I must now put our case before the bar of world opinion, 
and particularly, the public opinion of Hindus end MiisUms in this land, as by tho 
tactics of Mr. Rajagopalacb»ri and approved by Mr, Gandhi 1 am forced to do so.. 
But out of evil cometb good. I do not mind all the vilification and mis-represeota- 
tioo and the base campaign that is carried ou against me. But at last, and it is to 
the good and conducive lo further progress that Mr. Gandhi has, at any rata in his 
personal capacity, accepted the principle of partition or division of India. What 
remains now is the question of bow and when this bw got to be carried out. Mr. 
Gandhi knows and undeistands the position better than any living man, for in one 
of his articles in the ilarijan he pula the question of Pakistan demand io a nut¬ 
shell. This was what be said ; “1 hope the Qiiaid-e-Azam does not represent the 
considered opinion even of bis colleagues. Pakistan, according to him in a nntsbell, 
is a demand for carving out of India a portion to be wholly treated aa an indepen¬ 
dent and sovereign Btate.’’ 

1 am glad that Mr. Gandhi realises that 1944 is not 1942, It is in more aenses 
than one and he may further take into consideration that 1939-40-41 is not 1944, 

I hope I have made it clear that tbe procedure and method adopted is hardly 
conducive to friendly negotiations and the form is pure dictation as it ia not open 
to any modification. This is not coloulated to lend to fruitful results, or a solution 
and settlement of the problem which concerns the destiny of s nation of hundred 
millions of Muslims and their posterity and aa regards tho merits of the proposal, 
Mr. Gandhi is offering a shadow and a hnsk, maimed, mutilated and moth-eaten 
Pakistan and thus trying to pass off having met oar Fakiatau scheme and Muslim 
demand. 


Gandhi’a Letter to Hr. Jlnnah 

But since all these happeuings I have received a letter from Mr. Gandhi dated 
July 17 and I have already replied to him on July 24 from tirinagar before my 
departure. They are as iollows. Let ua, dieielore, wait and see, hoping lor the beat. 
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UBOKE— 
GkndU's letter 


Mr. Jinnah tten read out ttw EoRlieh translation of Mr. 
written in QuierathL The foiiowing is the text of the letter: 

Tta1v 


Brother Jinnah, ... , , . .t . 1 . . _ 

There was a daj when I could lodnce yon to speak in the mother-tongue. 
To-day I take courage to write to yon in the same language. I had invited you to 
meet me white I was in jail. I have not written to you since my release. But to¬ 
day my heart eaye that I should write to you. Ws will meet whenever yon cbooee. 
Don't regard me as Uie enemy of Islam or of the Miislims of this country. I am 
the friend and servant of not only youreelf but of the whole world. Do not 

eneloeing herewith a traoslarion of this letter in Urdu. 

Your Brother, 
Oaudhi. 

Meetiko nr Middle Of Aosiisr 

The League President then proceeded to read hie own reply which .is as 

follows. H, B. “Qnwn Elizabeth” 

Srinagar, Kashmir, 

24th July 1944. 

Dear Hr. Gandhi, .... ^ ^ j, , ^ 

I received your lett^ dated July l9 here on July 2Z and I thank yon for it. _ 

I ^all be glad to receive you at my house in Bombay on my return, whJOT 
will probably be about the middle of August. By riiat time, I hope that you will 
have recnpwated your heelth fully and will be raturning to Rjmbsy. I would like 
to eay nothing more till we meet. , 

I am very pleased to read in the press that you are making jacy good progress, 
and 1 hope that you will soon be all right. 

Youra Sincerely, 

M. A. Jinnah. 

ReaolnUona 


Hie Oonncil adopted a r^lution of condolence on Uie death of Mautvi 
Bahadur Khan Nawab Kahadui Yar Jung, Piesident of the All-India States Muslim 
Le^ue. Mr. Jinnah described his death as a "terrific blow to Muslim India” and 
psia a tribute to bis qualities. 

The council next passed noanimously a resolution moved by Manlana Karam 
All urging the Government of India to make arraugements for "Bai" pilgrimage. 
*^6 lewlutiou expressed die view that the pretexts of insecurity of the voyage were 
absolutely unacceptable in view of Allied victories. 

The .Council decided to observe a "Haj Day” throughout the country to voice 
tiieit demand. 

Syed Zahar All then moved the resolution recommending the colleotiou of 
''2iakat'' (cbarite) Iroin Mnsiime through the agency of the League. After a heated 
disouattOD ia which Nawab Mohammed Ismail, Cbaudhri Kbaliquzamau, Maulana 
Abdul Hamid Badaynni and Maulana Karam Aii participated, the resolution was 
not pimed to a vote, as Mr. Jinnah gave an assurance diat the matta would 
receive the attention of the Working Committee. 

The Council authorised Mr. Jinnah to fix the dates and v«iue of the next 
Bunnal eeaaion of the Ali-lodia Muetim Le^ue and adiourned for lunch. 

The Council concluded its aeaeion at 8 o'clock in the evening alter adopting two 
resolutions relating to recent developments iu the Punj^. 

Deuaitd Fok Recallikg Punjab Goverhob 

Maulana Abdul Hamid Badaynni (U. F.) moved the following resolution: 

"This meeting of the Council of the All India Muslim League declares that 
tile Governor of the Punjab has, by bia improper interference in the case of Ssnlar 
Bhaukat Hyat Khan Sahib and by dismieeing him from Miuisterabip without 
obtaining bia reply in regard to the chargee levelled Bgatnek Sardar Sahib, acted 
in contravention of the basic priuciples of Democratio Government and has severely 
inioied the teelinge of the Muasalmans of India." 

Mr. Ohnndiigar (Bombay) moved the .foltofring snbatitnte resolution, whkh 
was accepted by the movm; and uuantmoueiy passed by the Council t '’Tlus meeting 
of the Council of the All-India Mualim League i^demne the aetiou of the Governor 
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ci tbe Paojab in dismiauDg Seidax Shanleat H;at Khan, aa apart from the qaeaUoQ 
of bia iKtner '.to diamise an iodifidnal Minister b? Tirtus of the power eooferr^ 
a]»a him under section 51 of the GoTstnment of India Act, be uerer furnished tbe 
particnlara of slIegatioDS or barges against him, por did be allow him an; 
opportunity to gire bia explanation or defence, which is the inherent right of every 
citizen, acconUng to the rules of natural justice before dismiasing him. thereby 
cssting grave reflections on hia honour and in spite of repeated detnanda calling 
upon him to piece the foil facts of tbe ease, tbe Governor baa declined to do ao. 

"This Cktuncil, therefore; calls npon the Governmeitt of India and tbe British 
Governmeot to recall tbe Governor aa he is no longer qualified to hold ^ia office 
of great reaponaibility and baa be^ guilty of abusing hia extraordinary and 
reserve powers vested in him by tbe constitution embodied in the Government of 
India Act, 1935, 

Moving the teaolntion, Mauiana Abdul Eamid Badayuni said Biat the 
dismissal of Sardar Sbankst fiyat Khan had 'rel^sed new forces in the 
Punjab and had tonaed Uie Musaalmana of the Punjab to a high pitch of political 
coDBcionsnesa. The resolution put in a plea for the recall of tbe Governor as he 
bad proved himself incapable of holding this high office. Tbe speaker said that it 
was surprising that Shankat Hyat Khan was not given any cbaigesheet nor was any 
explanation asked. The 6overn(»r, he said, did not even consider it fit to make a 
show of jaatice in this cose. 

Nawab S, M. Igmatl (Bihar) said that Shaukat Hyat Khan had been diamiased 
primarily because he was loyal to tbe Maslim League. ^ Even The Statetman, he 
added, hui commented against Sir Bertrand Olancy’s action and had asked him to 
give reasons for the dismisaal. The speaker asked for the intervention of die Vice* 
roy and the Britieb Government in the matter. 

The reaolution was adopted. 

KxPbLSiON OF Posjas Peemiek 


Syed Abdul Babaman (Bangalore) then moved tbe followbg resolution ; 

•This Council of the all-India Muslim League approves and endorses the action 
taken by the (bmmitteeof die Action in expelling Malik Khizr Hyat Khan, Premier 
of the Punjab, from the UusUm League for hia utter disregard of tbe wiebea of the 
Muaiima ot India in general and the Mnaitma of the Punjab in particular, and for having 
acted in contravention of the rules, aims and objects of the All-India Muslim League 
and also contrary to tbe decision of the League authorities that a Member of the Muslim 
League cannot Owe allegunce to two political psrti^ aud notes with contempt that 
Mr, Khi^ Hyat yhan had not even cared to place his case before the Council of Uio 
All-India Muslim League, which is the hipest nation^ tiibumd, oonsistipg (rf 
several able and eminent judges, and instead, d^ires to refw his case to a judra 
ontside the National ConneU, which evitknily means that he is aeham^ of faciug the 
Muslim nation on this issue and take its verdict." ^ j 

Tbe mover said that the expulsion of Malik Khizr Hyat Khan was due to bis 
acts of gross indiscipline and felt that the inleresiB of the hloealmans of tbe Panjsb 
were not safe in his hands. Ho added that the Punjab Premier had taken sbeUer 
behind the so-called Jinnah-Sikwidar Pact, which had no official recognition from 
the all-India Muslim X.eague. He asked whether there ^ could over be a I*8t 
between an organisation and one single member ot tbe organisation and dMlarra that 
Malik Khizr Hyat Kbon had joined the League not out ot con^etion but for his own 
personal convenience. The speaker concluded by saying that Unionism must be 
completely wiped out from the soil of tbe Punjab. „ . . , 

Raja Ghazanfsr Ail, ‘ex-Patliamentary Becretary, Punjab, seconding the resolu¬ 
tion, said that he was one of those who tried bis best until the last naomentto avoid 
this unpleasant episode in the Punjab. If Malik Khizr Hyat Khan hw been a rew 
well-wisher of the MasaimanB, he would not but have accepted Mr. Jtnnahs 
®*derB. „ , . 

The speaker said that Malik Khizr Hyat Khan’s profesaion pi loyal^ to 
Pakistan was an absurd attempt to befool tbe Musalmans, Heaod all bis support^ 
would not be able to stem the ridng of League forces in tlm Ptovioca. The 
Musalmans of the Punjab were behind tiie Quaid-e-Azam and were yirepaiea ^ 
to make all sacrifices. 

^e resolution wi 
Winding up the 
for having travelled 
gratitude la ibem ft 
concluded. 


Iroceedinge, hfr. Jinnah thanked the members the 
one dieunces to attend the Council session and expressed his 
their support. 'Tosha Allah: Pakistan is coming," he 
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The Sind Provincial Muslim League 

Working Committee—Karachi—7th. July 1944 

Hlnltters Asked to Resign 


Tbs Working Oommittee of the Siod ProTinclal Muslim Leagne, at its meeting 
held at Karachi on the 7tb. dal; 1944, passed a resolution calling on the Siad 
Ministry as at present composed to resign from office forthwith. Premier Sir 
Ohulam Hussein Hid'iyaiullah was present at the meeting. 

The resolution adds that the Muslim .League accepted office as an experimental 
measure to see how far and to what extent It is able to safeguard and promote the 
interests of the mawes of Sind. The experiment has gone on for a year and three* 
quarteia end nothing substantial h» been done in the coostructiTe field, Hu 
Working Committee has before it a long list of the misdeeds of some of the 
Mioistets. The following is the full text of the resolution passed b; a majority of 
23 sgainst 2: 

“Faced with the alternatives of having Siod ruled either under Section 93 of 
the Constitution Act or under a Counoil of Ministers enjoying popular support, the 
Muslim League accepted office in October 1914, as an experimental measure to ^ 


bow far and to what extent it was able to safeguard and promota the interests of 
the masses of Sind. For years prior to this crisis, the Muslims of Sind had 
groaned under the regime of unstable Ministries, which had no constructive policy 
or programme for the betterment of the masses, and, one of the primary reasons 
that moved the League to choose the Treasury Benches was to free the Muslims of 
Sind from this nightmare. A new hope was born and all over the villages and 
towns of Sind the Muslims looked forward to their Ministers to inau^rate a 
r^ime that could be broadbased on the co-operation of the people, and inspired by 
a zeal for their welfare and to carry out the Muslim League programme. 

“The experiment has gone on for a year and three quarters and nothing 
sabstantial hae been done in the constructive field. Corruption has become the 
order of the day. 'The Working Committee has before it a long list of the mis¬ 
deeds of some of the Ministers. It is unnecessary to draw a detailed indictment, 
but the Committee cannot help putting on record the unsatisfactory character of 
the foodgrain policy of this Ministry. After enhancing land assessment by ^ 
to BOOp. o. and giving no return of the same to the people in the shape of nation- 
building activities the Ministry has brought into being various syndicates whose 
operations have robbed the cultivators of their dues. Une of the most unfortnnate 
results of this policy has been tiiat the poor Muslim agriculturists are compelled 
to sell their wheat at Ks. 7 per maund, in spite of the control price being E». 
Q-3 per maund. 

‘What justification will the Muslim League have for its existence if it will pot 
^lively and energetically advance the cause of the Hari—the Bindht cultivator—who 
is the backbone of our Province and whose welfare is the first charge on the Mnsllm 
League ? The Ministry, by adopting delaying tactics, has ao far enacted no tenancy 
laws. Not only that, but they intend to introduce modificatione in the Jaigirdari Act, 
which is bound to prove of little benefit to several thousands of poor Muslim cultivators, 
The only honourable course therefore, for the Working Committee of tiieSind Provin¬ 
cial Muslim Xteagueia to record its definite findings that it is in the interests of the 
Province and the Muslims of Sind that the Oouncil of Ministere, as at present com¬ 
posed, should resign. The Working Committee accordingly urges tha President to 
ensure that the above lesolution is implemented and to take all tha cons^uential 
itepe." 




The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working —New Delhi—9th July 1944 

Text ot Reeolntlona 

Tbe WoTlcinp; Committee of the Ail India Hindu Mahasabha at Its meeting at 
Hew Delhi on the Sth July 1944 adopted a resolution requestiDK that as 92 per cent, ol 
the population^ of Jaipur _ State are Biodi-speaking and as the leet of the Rajputana 
States have Hindi as their Court language, the Mabarain ehould adopt iiin^ as 
Court ianguBge in the Jaipur State to tbe exclusion of Drdu. 

The Committee urges that officials who were not coDvereaiit with Hindi be 
ordered to pick up tbe script and lacgaags within a yrai and piss an examiuellon 
-in Hinth. 

Tbe Committee requests Hts Highness to appoint a Hindu Prime Minister. 

A further resolution condemned the Jaipur State baa on the entry of Mr, V. 
G. Deshpande, Secretary, All-india Hindu Mahasabha. 

The meeting congratulated Hindu Banghataaists in Maharestbra on their 
action in attending the pilgrimage at Fandharpur in spite of tbe ban imposed by 
Government. 

"In view of the reports received about the working of the Muslim League 
Ministries in different provinces that not only legitimate rights and interests of tbe 
Hindne and other minorities have suffered, but such admioistratioa has proved 
generally detrimental to tbe interests of the provinces as a whole, the Working 
Committee calla upon the Hindus end other non-Muslim members of the Provincial 
legislatures to withdraw their co-operation with tbe Muslim League, 

“The Working Committee feels convinced that so long as the present ideo- 
Ic^y of the Muslim League of vivisecting India and establishing Pakistan is not 
given up, there ie no common ground for co-operation between the Muslim League 
and the Hindu Mahasabha. With a view, however, to avoiding a constitutional 
deadlock in provineee, tbe All-India Hindu Mahasabha wilt favour the formation of 
Coalition Ministers where such co-opeiatiou msy be possible between Hindus and 
other political ^rties other than the Muslim League On the basis of an agreed 
programme suitable to the needs of the provinces concerned.” 

In another resolution on Bengal Ministry, the Committee savs: 

"This meeting of tbe Working Committee of All-India Hiodti Mahasabha 
view with concern the situatioB in Bengal and the attempts of the Muslim League 
Ministry in that province to pass, in the teeth of Hindu oppositiOM, the Secondary 
Elducation Bill which is primarily designed to facilitate the establishment of a 
regime of Pakistan and strike at the root of the cultural life of tbe Hindus of the 

S rorince. Tbe Committee notes with eurpriee that though the opposition to tbe 
ill has been almonget unanimoul amongst tbe Hindus both inside and outside the 
Legislature, the League Ministry ehould have persisted in rushing it through tbe 
Assembly. Tlie Committee finds that tbe Hindu Ministeis who are supporting the 
Bill, have no following whatsoever inside the L^islature and have cessed to 
represent Hindu opinion in tbe country and that their contiouancs in tbe Council 
of tbe Minwters as representatives of tbe great Hindu community of the province 
is helping to create tbe false impression that the present Bengal Mioistrv ie being 
run with the support of the representative Hindus. Tbe Oommitlce demands in view 
of the Specific provisions in the instrument of Inetructioos tbai tbe Governor should 
call for the resignation of these unrepresentative Hindu Ministers and reconstitute 
the OjiincH of Hiuiaters with Hindus who have the support of the Hindu membere 
of the Legislature.” . 

The Committee in another resolution, condemns '-the communal policy of the 
Sind Govemment and calls upon alt Hindus of the province to unite under the 
Hindu Mabasabha’s banner and present a united front to This aggressive and 
eommnnal policy.’ . 

The meeting approved of the Sind Provincial Hindu Sabha § decision with¬ 
drawing its support from tbe preseot Ministry and requested the Governor of Bind 
to protect the rights of Hindus in tbs province as his special reeiKrasibility. 

Tbe Committee demanded that Hlodn teltgioua boalu ehould be exempted 
from the operation of Um Paper Control Order. 
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A delejCaiioa bad coma from tba Bind PrOTinctel Sabhs and explained in 
detail the moTe of Sir Gulam Enesain Hidayatnllah to reehaffle the composition 
of the miniBtrj hoeping out Khan Bahadur Khnro against whom .a motion of 
no-confidence has been tabled. As regards the Koitb-West Frontier FrorisK^ 
there is a possibility of Sardar Ajit Biogh resigning in view of the nodeTtsking 

f iven by the Hindu members that they would not cOTei aeats in the Ministry, 
n Bengal, according to conTeraationa in the Mabseabha circles, Mr. Casey, 
Governor, will summon a seseion of the Aeeembly in August. _ Interesting develop¬ 
ments are expected, especially because of the precariGUB position of the Ministn. 
To wbst extent the Bengal Governor’a talk with the Viceroy will relate to eub- 
B(queat_developments in that province, cannot be anticipated. From tbe Punjab 
Mr. BriJIal, Beeretary of the Hindu 'Vigilance Committed bad come to report on 
the position of the Mahasabha 'Working Committee. 

Working Committee—New Delhi—6th October 1944 

Text of Beaointlona 

The following eomprehenaive resolution was passed at the meeting of the 
Working Committee of the Ait-lndia Hinda Mahasabha at Delhi on the 6tb Get. 1944. 

I. In view of Ote facta— 

(1) That the system of excluded and partially excluded portions of India was 
devised by the Government with the object as set forth in the Bimon Commission 
Beport al¬ 
ia) Preserving for them the simple form of administration of patriarchal 
dispensation which is indigenous to the aboriginal tribes. 

(b) Keeping them aloof from competition, with what are described perhaps in 
a spirit of derogation as ‘’subtler minds of the Aryan Bacea” and from the "wiles 
of the money-lender,” so that they may not be made helpless subjects of 
'exploitation’. 

(c) Seeing that "tbese races” remain, as they are, 'amongst the most picturesque 
in the world' and that their energies are not sapped by contact with civilisation and 
that they remain amongst the moat ligbt-heartra and virile. 

(d) Maintaining their seoee of "ionate self-iespeet*! and "confidence in their 
war-like prowess,” their “Belief in their tribal Gods" and their ‘‘unfettered enjoy¬ 
ment in their patriarchal or matriarchal customs”, and ths freedom in Uie pursuit 
of tiieii trsditlonal methods of livelihood. 

(e) Giving them “protection from economic subjugation by tbmr nei^bonrs % 
and 

Giving them "security of land and tenure” and “good administration” 
on which, ''the pragress and protection of the inhabitanU of these excluded areas 
almost entirely depend 

2. That, Dotwithstondlng, the above objects of the Government, “the greater 
l^rt of the unskilled labour at the Industrial Gentie8.^hBria and Jamehedpur 
Tata Iron—are allowed to be drawn from the iocala boriginal tribea who also form an 
important recruiting ground for labour on Tea Estates in Aeeam,” thus allowing 
them to set sail on the wide ocean of human civilisation, good or bad; 

3. That the Government ie not prepared to aesume the burden of educating 
them so that these people may stand on thrir own feet, as envisaged by the Simon 
Oommisaion; and 

4, That Cbrietlan Missionaries of various denominations have been allowed 
and helped fioaneially and with Government prestige to work amongst them 
unfettered with their usual wiles in pioselytisation; ao that more than two lacs 
eighty thousand of them of Chboia Nagpur as mentioned by the Bimon Commission 
Bepoit, have already been converted to Christianity; 

The Hindu Mahasabha strongly urges on the Government: 

{!) The need of doing away witii this system of excluded and partially 
excluded areas and of incorporating them into the non-excluded part of the 
ITovince, so that the people of the province be enabled constitutionally to look 
alter tneii mterests, 

_ pl) That for rMSons mentioned above, all help, moral and material, that ia 
Ming given to the missionaries should forthwith be withdrawn, and that whatever 
Mip Govtrninent be prepared to give to start schtmls for them, should be given to 
Hiodtt •gsweies inch as tiie Bindn Mahasabha, Arya'Samaj, Arya Hindu Dbanaa- 
Bewa-Bangba of Bhriman Slictb Jugal Kishote Birla, the Hindu Mission of Bengal 
and so on; for the animism which tii^e tribal trilMS profess is part and patcei of 
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HiodniBin and OhtisllanR; is qaits oontrar; and ereo antagonistig to totb animism 
and Binduism. 

, (3) That if GoTemment w«re in fact to desire to make piOTiaion, in the spirit 
of bis Imperial Mejesty's Instrament of Instruction for the protection of their 
lelf^on and cnlture, proselytisaticm in the ease ahould be made a crime under the 
IndiaB Penal Code. 

(4) That mone^-lendiog by the Missionaries shonld be stopped. 

(5) That if Government be not prepared to encourage the Utndo agencies to 
undertake their education, alt schools established by the MtssionariK, ehould be 
acqnited by tiie Govern meot and they shonld Im conducted by the l£duMtionai 
Department of the Government. 

II. The Hindu Mabsaabha calls upon ail Hindns and the Hindu Associations 
to concentrate their attention and energies- on caanter-acting the proselytising 
aottvities of these miasionaries and to release these tribal tribes from their clutches. 

The Hinds Mahasabba baa noted vith great pain and reeentnieDt that in the 
Census Report of 1941, the Aboriginal Tribes which were till then induded in the 
Hindus as in the Census Report of 1931 and were shown separately as smountlng 
to only 7,611^03 b 1931, have now been taken away and shown separately from 
tbs Hindus as amounting to 23,141,489. 


The Open Session of the Sabha 

26th, Session—Bilaspur—24th. to 26th December 1944 

The 26tb annual session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha mat at Bilaspur 
on the 24th. SMember 1944 under the presidency of Dr. Shyama Prmad Meokerjet, 

The biggest gathering ever assembled in Bilaspur attended the session. Over 
fifty thousand persona present included prominent Hindns from all over 
India. 

After the arrival of Dr. l^ukherjee, and Mr. Savarkar, amidst deafening oriei 
of 'jais' the gathering sang “Bandematarsm”, all standing. 

Mr, Savarkar, tnaugurating the sesstoD, said be was glad that Hindus weiu 
DO longer discarding their emblems to please MnsUma, Even tits nationsl song 
composed by Tagore was dropped and tbat composed by Iqbal was accepted by the 
Hindus. I'to more they tried to please the Huslims, the more tiie demands of the 
latter increased. He was glad that among Hindus the spirit of regeneration wu 
developing. At present there were at least one erore of Hindus who took pride in 
being nlled Bindos. Q'bis spirit would show best results among their sons. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. P, O. Bose, President of the Jubbulpore Municipality and Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, welcoming the delegates, supported the Inodamental right 
which democracy gave to each and every citi^n of the nation. It waa beyond his 
compiehension why any particular minority shonld be pampered with special prifb 
l^ea and rights in excess of what that minority was entitled on the basis of 
numerical strength. Moreover, it was really a unique featnra in the annals _ of 
world bistory to advocate the existence of a new nation within the parent nation 
simply on the ground of religion and fanaticism. Ur. Bose condemned the banning 
of the Fourteenth Chapter of ’Satyarth Frakaah” by the Bind Goverament sod 
urged the Bindua to undo tiie mi^ief. 

Referring to the move for codification of Hindu Law, Mr. Bose said i ‘This 
is not the time to disenss the two sides of the picture, bnt it 1 b my contention that 
a proper and a more favourable time ought to have been chosen for amending the 
Hindu law. The present structure of Hindu socie^ bas been evolved uid i^ifeoted 
after the experiencea of countless centnries. The lundn outlook and traditions are 
not static. They are always liberal and receptive to the progressive ideaa and truth. But 
the legislators, who sre out to amend the Hindu law, forget in tite moment of thmr 
enthusiaam tbat they are not the sole custodians of the Hiodn religion and that 
social reforms are not the creation of a day. The Central I.eglalative Assembly is 
not a real reprosentative bodj of the people of this country. The country is being 
govenied by the wax time reactionary elements who represent none bat themselves. 
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Under theae circnnstaoces, U is prseticall; impoagible to eecara tha true verdict 
of the coantry on the proposed amendmentB to the Hinda Uwe.” 

Mr. Boee drew the attention of the public to yet another grave problem 
threatening the Central Frovincee in the shape of an organised agitation launched 
by the Muslims foe the restoration of Berar, the richest part of the ProTioce pre¬ 
dominantly inhabited by the Hindus to the Nizam of Hyderabad. He said: ‘Tt 
would be a political blunder of the first tnegnitude to band over the millions of 
Hindus without tahiog their referendum to an alien ruler. If Berar were restored 
to the Nizam, it would make a Sind Province of a worse typo in the 0. P, Qliie 
move must be opposed most vigorously.” 

Presidential Address 

Dr. Moonje proposed Dr. Mukerjee to preside over the session. He was the 
fit person to create mass ’ awakening among Hindus. After the proposal was 
seconded and supported. Dr. Mukherjee eat on the silver chair amidst'cries of "jais". 

Dr. Mookerjee then delivered his address in course of which he said :— 

“India’s voice must be beared at the Peace Conference, not through hired 
Indian agents of British Imperialism but through her cboB>‘n spokesmen. It is for 
this reason that I feel it urgent that there should be a cessation of hostilities among 
the Indian political parties themselves. It will bo an act of supreme statesmanship 
if to-day there can be a combination of all the nationaliet elements u the public 
life of oppenition to the continuance of tha imperialistic designs of 
Britoin.” 

He challenged the Viceroy to prove bis bona fir?es by releasing all political 
prisoners and allowing a board of disinterested repieeeutatives of America. Baesia 
and China to settle the Indian problem in consnltation with Britain and India. 

At the outset, Dr. Mookerjee paid a tribute to the services of Mr. Savarkor 
who had been the. President before him. Dr, Mookerjee said; “To be called upon 
at any period of time to occupy the Presidentship of the Mahosabha is a sacred trust 
and a privilege, which are all the more enhanced when one succeeds a President so 
patriotic, so devoted ajjd fearless as our leader, Veer Bavarkar, His dynamic perso* 
naiity and hia career of suffering and sacrifice gave a new life and vigour to the 
Bindu Uahsssbha and indeed to the entire nation. While he brought into relief 
the peculiarly difficult problems concerning India, he filled the country with a new 
message of hope and aspiration. If he steps aside from the formal headship of the 
organisatioo, he remains our leader, ever ready to give us and the country the 
benefit of his advice and guidance.” 

Dr. Mookerjee then went on to trace the history of British exploitation of 
India and said that India’s economic slavery was due to ber political subjagation 
and Swaraj was the first and esaential remedy for Indian jwverly. 

Dr, Mookerjee continued: "Mr. Churchill says to Hitler, ‘Hands off Britain", 
we appreciated it. But if we say to Britain, ‘Hands off India' we become guilty of 
trrasan. If Burma and Ceylon demand, ‘Hands off oar countries’, Mr. Churchill 
will pose as the God-gifted trustee in whose hands alone power must rest. But it 
is not the Asiatie people only that seed the continued protection of Britain’s self- 
constituted guardiaDsbip, Abyssinia may free herself from Mussolini but must 
■urceuder to Churchill. Liberated Greece, Italy, and France must also pay their 
price to Britain. Let us say unheBitatingly that, should British policy continue as 
It is, even if the war is won, the peace will be lost and a third World War will 
become inevitable. It is for the British public to assert itself, to avoid the disaster 
and declare if its post-war reconstruction will be based on the Churchillian theory 
of imperial dominations and exploitation. The treatment meted out to Indians in 
South Africa is another glaring example of racial arrogance that still fills the minds 
of short-sighted partners within the so-called British Commonwealth of friendly 
nations. India’s claim lor freedom cannot he challenged at the bar of world opinion. 
How can the world be safe if one-fifth of the total bumen population is denied its 
freedom which is its birth-right? India is not and cannot be the private affairs of 
Britain. Indian freedom is the acid test of riie sincerity of purpose of America and 
Kussia as well. 

COISSPIRACX TO HaBU HiKDOS' EIGHTS 

*A survey of the constitutional changes that have come from time to time will 
diecloBe how the powers given to the people of the country have been limited by 
restrictions so that. In the case of an ultimate clash between British and Indian 
interests, the former may prevail at the will of British representatives. Further, a 
deliberate policy has been pursued by Government to weaken and cripple the Hindus 
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because U ie they, more tbao anybody else, who ba^e raised their standard of rerolt 
against foreign rule. The interest of Hindus are identical with those of the nation it¬ 
self. Hindus want that their country should be politically free. They recognise tuat their 
country has been the home of many sects and religious and they are ansious that there 
should be a common right oi cituensbip for one aud all. They stand for one 
undivided India. Government knows that if Hindus can be crippled and divided, 
India's national strength will be weakened considerably. Our euemiea attack us as 
Hindus but we have not the realism and courage to defend outseiv^ as such, and 
thus allow the base of our national life to be sbatiered to pieces." 

Criticising tho Congress policy as ‘barren non-co-operatton’ at all stages, Dr. 
Slookerjee said; ‘‘in the Indian Provinces where Hindus are in a majority, the 
Congress by its deliberate action in 1939 has been resixmeible for arbitrary' 
bureaucratic rule under Ejection 93 of the Govern raeot of India Act of 1935. In ll» 
Provinces where Hindus are in a minority, predominantly Muslim Ministries are 
functioning, mainly with the support oi European votes and other reactionary 
elements. It is remarkable that to almcwt nil the Provinces there is an uncoticeaied 
conspiracy to carry out the administration in a manner which is apecinlly harmful 
to the legitimate rights and interests of the Hindus. Fresh fetters are being forged 
to weaken them in every sphere of life and their power of tesistsDce is being 
systematically curbed." 

IStating that he did not for a moment suggest that acceptance of odire under 
the present constitution could ever be the be-all and end-all oLaiiy political orga¬ 
nisation, the Mabasabtia President said: “Meverlkeless a boycott of the conslitu- 
Uonal maebiuery is sometimes mure harmful to the interests of the peotde than its 
utilisation as a weapon for hgbiiog reactionary forces and for preparing the field 
for wresting larger powers. We must carry on our struggle botli inside and outside 
the Legislature. Every seat of power baa to be captured sod the whole machinery 
worked in a team spirit backed by popular eup(>ort so as to prevent avoidable 
mischief and to advance the good of the people whenever possible." 

The P.iKisTAS Demand 

Referring to the Mualini l.eaRue demand. Dr. Mookerjea said: •Pakistan can 
never be won by the MusUm l.e»gue by its own elreuglh, nor does its lender expect 
that it will. He connts on Briiisb Bnp;>ort to divide India. If British sword is to 
bo perpetuated for defending Pakistan, it becomes a cotossal hoax and a badge of 
unbroken slavery. If British rule is with-drawn after a lorcible divisioii of India 
who will prevent the free state of Hiiidustso from re-establishing its authority over 
the entire Indian territory ? Hindus regard tiiis country as their sacred and hrfy 
land. Irrespective of provincial barriers of the diversity in faiths and languages, 
there exists a remarkable economic and cultural unity smd iitter-dependeuee whtrh 
cannot be destroyed at the will of persons and parties who think it bematb their 
dignity to regard India as their motherland. The provincial boundaries must be 
redistributed; powers, given to provincial units may be enlarged; but there must 
always remain a strong central goveriimeut in charge of those essential de[»artoieats 
on whose efficiency will depend the safely, progress and welfare of India as a whole. 
Internationnlly India will cease to exist once she is broken up into small indepen¬ 
dent groups and fragments. Our past history has shown that whenever disruptive 
tendencies developed in different parts of India, her liberty disappeared and her 
gates were thrown open to foreign invaders. 

SoLDTios Foe Minoeitt Pboblem 

• "The constitution of the country will provide for ample sshguards lo ptotect 
the religious aod cultural rights of minorities wherever hecesBaiy. Fuilcsl possible 
facilitiee will be given fo all backward sections of the Indian ptople irresiiective of 
cMte, creed or community so that they may attain a higher standard oi thought 
and living. Gur attitude towards Muslims as such is not one of hostility or 
dominstioD. When we attack the policy of the Muslim League we do so because 
It is actuated by considerations hardly beneficial lo the wel-lare of India. One can 
understand the natural anxiety of any important commuDity to have its tights duly 
protected and to demand that it will be given foil equal chance in every sphere of 
public service. Indeed the Jlabssabba seks for no s^lal privilege for Hindus in 
any part of ths country. It demands that the constitution should be based on 
adult suffrage and on national electorates with reservation of seats for such 
minorities ae may ask for it. E'acb community and class must be prepared to 
aoxiend^ some of its narrow individual claims, if the welfare oi the country aa a 
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sacrifice will pave ihe way for fnller uDdcrstanding and consolidation ia the interest 
of the entire nation. Pakistan ie no solution of the communal problem. It will 
make them more pionouneed and can oniL end In civil war. Let ne not delude 
onrselvra by ignoring the fact that the urge for Paksethan is to see Islam re¬ 
established in India ae the sovereign power. To placate it is to let loose the worst 
type of fanatical zeal. The Congress Bometijnes dares not speak out the truth lest 
it should be dubbed as pro-Hindu and communal in outlook. The Mahasabha, on 
the other hand, can afioid to point its finger towards the history of India and of 
the world and organiee public opinion throughout the country to oppose ruthlessly 
any scheme that may lead to the dismembernieDt of the Indian nation, ll’hree 
hundred millions of people are not a negligible number and if even a (juarter of 
them can be roused and trained, if their mindB are moved by a paBsionate longing 
dor tearing off the abackles of servility, if they have the correct Btate-coDsciouenesB 
—raifra-cAefano—in accordance with the sacred traditions of HiDduism, do Mwer 
On earth can ever stand in tlie way of our final achievemettt. What is needea is a 
revolution in the working of the Hindu mind which will uproot all sense of de¬ 
featism and instil a new faith and an undying vigour based on the grim realities of 
the political aituatiGn of the country. 

The ATTtTnoB of the Communists 

"It has become the fashion and tendency of a section of Indians, the majority 
of them being Hiiyfns, to bring their guiding inspiration from foreign countries, 
specially Bussia. It is suicidal to suggest that wa should remnia in complete 
isoiatiOQ and refuse to be moved by the currents and eross-carrents of the modern 
age. But there is one fundamental condition which we must never ignore. Our 
society and State must be based on an Indian pattern and on. the rich heritage 
that we proudly claim to be outs. A nation must esist and freely function as such 
with dignity and self-respect before it can participate in any real international ism. 
We have much to learn from the heroic esnmple of Bussta. Her amazing strength 
and vitality, her power of assimilation of diverse interests, her gigangic preparation 
for fighting iiliteracy and disease, her nchievements in utilising her inexhaustible 
raw materia] and in equalising tho rights of her chizens cannot but invoke the 
admiration of the whole world. She has not however run after internationalism by 
minimising or discarding any important Russian interest nor haa she failed to 
recognise the importance of stimulating the culture and civilization of the Bussisn 
people. Bbe is intensely realistic in her attitude towards problems which may affect 
cither her own interest or that of her partners. The ideology of one single party 
dominates her affairs and she tolerates no rival. It is clear therefore that • /ery coun¬ 
try must settle its attitude towards the war and other uations primarily -i relation to 
its own problems and interests. And yet we have a party in India which swears 
in the name of Bnssian communism that expects us Co believe that the present war 
is people’s war simply because Russia bus taken part in it. To us the first and 
foremost considerstioa must be how fat this war helps the cause of India’s 
liberation. If India remains subjugated against her will in respect of much 
vaunted Allied war aims and peace aims, the war has but little siguificauce 
for us. 

Ban Gm ‘Batyartha Peakabh. 

Dr. Mookerjee referred to certain acts of oppression of Hindus in Provinces 
where ^ague-ftlinisters were in power. In Assam, a Bindn-maiority province, the 
recent immigration policy of the present League Ministry was calculated to convert 
the province into the eastern zone of Pakistan. In Bengal, the Ministry which 
had practically no support from the Hindna, and dependent on the European block 
and on a carefully planned distribution of patronage to its supporting members, 
interference with religious rights continued unabated and, recently, worship with 
music even inside a private house bad been prohibited on the ground of its proxi¬ 
mity to a mosque. The ban on a potliou of the ‘Satyartha Prakash” under the 
1 ‘ 1 outrageous act and a challonge not only to Sind, but to the 

It was B matter of deep re^r^'t lb»t, t?ben lie baa was dfecusaed. 
la the CeDiTRl Afisemblja the Conprcaa membeia with a few esceptlona i^maiaed 
also referred to oeorly two croiea of tribol population being 
emered m the last ceoans as a sepniale entUy and not as Hindus as in previous 
censuses^ ‘Was it to facilitate further disruption in Hindu society and indirecilj 
eDCOu»go Chrifitian pioaelytUatlon Dr. Mookerjee asked. 

•5^* Mookerjee wanted that the caste system should go, and that all Hindus 
Bnooio enjoy equal status* Hs wanted the Mehaeabha to make maes contact. 
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especially with Luboat and KisaDS, Ho commeaded Sir M. Visweswsrayyn** scheme 
towards the Bointion of the nation’s economic baokwardness. Dr. iMookerj>>e stress¬ 
ed the main principle o£ nnlionslisatiim of the major indtietrics of the country. He 
also called aitcntiou to the cattle positioa in the country, which was ncttiin; worse 
becauee of alsugluer for military puriioses. He ulressed the imiurtHiice of Hindi as 
the national language and condemned ihe auti-Uiniltt policy at (be All-India 
Radio. He warned tbe MHliasshha to examine the draft Uittda Code on its mcriu 
and make constructive pronosals. He advised the Mahssahha to train whotc-titno 
workers to undertake tbe Mahasabha's progrnmrae, 

Wavkll's ‘Qoagk’ Rk,medy 

Alluding to Lord WaveH’s recent address at the Associnted ChamHcrs of 
Commerce tu (telculta. the Mahasabha President aaidt ‘'The sot<lier-|ioct Viceroy 
wauls to assume tbe role of a medical adviser for coriiig the political atlntenia of 
India. But be forgets that any suffering patient, however Inimhie, has die iiihnretit 
right to choose his own medical adviser, or to decide wliellicr he m eds any advice at 
all. The British quack, instead of curing the Indian patient, line alrcsdy IoriIkI htra 
with dKiigerous maladies and has charged fees which are tdoediiij; the paljcnt to 
death. What India suffers from is a slow but dreadful poisoning and tlic doctor 
thrives on tbe patient’s misfarmne. I agree with Lord Wavcl! that the palictit needs 
fresh air, but tlial air must be pure and free, 'fo prove his bona fi lea, let him first 
tackle the prison-houses which often Iced to slow death. Why shnttld not a 
cnusultntivo board of disinterested medical advisers from America. Kussia and 
Chinn two of whom at Irnet hove saved the collapsing of the British patient himself, 
be called in immediately ? If they sit along with the Indian patient and tlse bungl¬ 
ing British doctor and proceed with their task on the basis of the four-Freedonj 
prescri)>iioi>8, the Indian patient will immediately recover and be a pood and 
strong ally, Lord Wavell is right when he says that India needs a faith cure. 
But ihia must be faith in her Own capacity to rise and recover her lost liberty and 
not a fsith to lean eiernally on the charity of others, speeially those who have 
already been guilty of numerous breaches of faith with him'” 

'‘Totautaeias Viceroy” 

Analysing the Viceroy’s comments. Dr. Mookerjee say* that Hie Ercellency 
was not prepared to have any modification of tbe present cousiitiitiou during the 
war; this meant that India’s destiny must completely remain in the hands of tbo 
“lotaittariiin Viceroy and Governor-General.” Jf formal changes arc not 
possible, why can he not create a convention and trust a national cabinet consisting 
of representative Indians wh.ise eervices will be readily available for organising 
national defence with the willing co-operation of the people and for the eeonomio 
regeneration of the cmintry ?” _ „ . . . , 

Referring to the Cripps scheme, Dr. Mooker]ee eato that portion in the 
Cripi^s pifer referring to a posaibla partition of India should be withdrawn imme¬ 
diately nttd 8ti ho himself snya, there will be other means of solving the comninnal 
prohhm, ihe Cripps Scheme, thus amended, may well form a baris for Iiido- 
British Bettlement so far as the future coiisliiution is coticerned. But the impassa 

ihc Vftf v^sll cvG*i ihctt uiiBolvtd. ^ Ihc Oovt?rn inertt ths 

party that boiiis in its hand the power that it has to part with and deliver to 
India, t he Viceroy, therefore, cannot take shelter upon tbe plea iliat two previoua 
olTers have been r. jeuird by India, Complete coramiiual unity on the main political 
isanesiH imiMt-Mhle so long ns the Briiwh Ooverumeut docs not undo the nu«chief 
it bas itself cre.aled, Iiiitialive for a aelilemeut must, therefore, come from Britain 
and a failure in the direcUoo will be nothing but a breach of faith and a rvg^ttable 
shirking of responeibiliiy and duty." 

‘’In the course of the next two or three years”, he said, great changes are 
likely to be made stfecting tha future of India. It U no use out merely blaming 
Others for our own backwardness and unpreparedness. If there is an Indo-Brttigh 
settlcBient by peaceful means, steps for framing scheincs for tbe future eonstita- 
linn of India will be taken and tbe Hindu .Mahasabha m tbe only political Organisa- 
lioii wbiuh CBU and will see to it that such conBliitinon la not butU on the ashca 
of the Hindus t)n the other hand, if no peaceful seltlement can be a. hievetl. a 
political striP'^de on a gigantic scale improving Uie fate of millions of our country¬ 
men will l^vorac iiievilable. No party or nation ever plunges into a siruggie 
without tho fullest possible preparation. That preparation must be the reiuji of 
active and csviseless organisation consolidating the disruptive factors that are breaking 
the unity oC Hindus to-day. H an occasion comes for undergoing saenhees and 
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•affering on a nation-wide scale for upholding the political or religious rights 
of the Hindus, the Mahasabba will not lag behind but will take its proper place in 
such a struggle. 

Indus Poutical Paeties Shotild Unite 
“Meanwhile,” Dr. Mookerjee continued, “m; appeal is for unity amongst all 
ranks and amongst as many Indian political parties as possible. Gandhiji committed 
a fresh Himalayan blunder by trying to placate Mr. Jinn ah who is out to destroy 
the very eoul of India. Our supreine task is to wrest power from the unwilling 
bands of our British masten and that power is to come not to this community or 
that, but to India as a whole and for the ultimate good of all classes and condittoos 
of 400 mtlliooB of her children. Why should it be impossible for all poliiical 
parties who are united in the national demand to put aside, for the time being, 
their other differences and to concentrate in a spirit of harmonious co-operation for 
etrengthening the will-power of the Indian people 7” 

“Let us not forget that much as we may demand that the Indian deadlock 
should be immediately brought to an end, the British Government will not transfer 
TOwer easily. But the more the repression, the greater the resistance of the people. 
We hare demanded the immediate release of all political prieoners. Our rulers 
ignore the unprecedented distrust and bitterness that are burning in the minds of 
dl patriotic Indians against the oppression that they are subjected to’*. 

Dr, Mookerjee said : "One of the reasons why we have demanded immediate 
transfer of power is that we want that at the Peace Conference when the destinies 
of all the countries of the world will be determined, India's voice must be beard 
not through the hired Indian agents of British Imperialism but through her 
chosen apok^men. If this docs not happen, then the real voice of India must 
remain sufficiently mobilised and made known to Che world with as much unani¬ 
mity as possible. It is for this reason that I feel it urgent that there should be a 
cessseion of the hostilities among the Indian political parties them selves, 

“PfiESENT A COMUON DeMAND” 

“Let US meet on a common platform and present a common demand on the 
most fundamental problems of Indian liberty and reconatruction. I/SC ns pave the 
way for educating the masses of India on mutually accepted lines o! national re¬ 
construction. It may be that the Muslim League will not join in such a demand 
but there will be other Muslims who have been stabbed in the back by the O. R. 
loimnia who are prepared to stand for Indian Nationalism with rights of minorities 
duly protected.^ It will be an act of the finest Indian statemansbip, if to-day tWe 
can be a combination of all tbs nationalist elements in the public life of India for 
the preparation of an invulnerable national opposition to the continuance of the 
imperialist designs of Britain.” 


DRAFT CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA 

_ Apart from fifteen resolutions which will come op before the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee of the Hindu Mahasabba there is a sixty-ftve-psKS book conCaiiiing "Ooiisti- 
t^ion of Hindusthnn Free State". This constitution has been drafted by the 
Bbopatkac Balkar Nidhi, a Oommittee appointed by the Bhbpatknr Mandal, an 
insiituiion which holds jwimarily a sum of Ke. 24,000 which the public of Maba- 
nshtra cave to Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar in recogiiitiou of his public services. In the 
foceward it is esplained that, before the war ends, there must be an agreed cons¬ 
titution which should be placed immediately in the bands of the framers of India’s 
future. 


Committee, in which Mr. L. B, Bhopatkar himself is a member and Mr. 
“• »; wokhale of Poona, is the Chairman, has framed a constitution on the 
following basis: The name of India be Hindusthan. India should be n free State 
* servant member or even partner to any other State or commonwealth but 
cnuia _eQt« into a defensive or offensive alliauce with Britain or any other free 
etate in the world. Hicdustan should remain an indivisible entity. The form of 
^vernment ba a democratic republic and federal one with residuary power at the 
^Mtre. 1 he legislature shaula be bi-cameral both at the Oeatre and in the 
The executive will be respoosible to tbe legislature and both are to be 
M^onaipla to the prople. People should have the right of calling a referendum on 
President of India differed ffOtn the legislatiare on any 
matter, he cpuld also ask the people for a referendum. And lastly, the coiistiiution 
hIII regardiug training in the army, navy and airforce wj^out diatinc- 

Uoa of martial and uoa-maiUai raesa. ^ • ■ ' ‘ 
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R«»olntlo!»—3Bd Day—Bllaipar—^2Stb. Deeeialier 1B44 
AHENDDiG OF CRIPPS* PLAN 

Besolations diacasRed at tbe forenoon eittioE of the Subfeota Committee, van 
eonsidered when the first business session, of As Hindu Mahasabba opened at S 
p.m. to-dsy with Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukeqee in Ae chair. 

Messages nisbisg suecesa to Ae session were received among oAeis from Hr. 
Jamnadas MAta, Kumar Oanganand Sinba, Mr. Anandial Foddar, Mr. N. O. 
Balkar and Bbai Patmanand. 

A condolence resolution on the desA of Mr. O, ViiayaragbaTBcbartar, Sir 
P. O. Bay, Mr. 8. H. Bwierjee, Mr. ManindranaA Mitter, Baja of llrwa, Mr, V. 
Eata of Biiaspur, Rao SAib Deehmukh of Elticbpnr and Major PrannaA Narang, 
Maharaja of Myrneneingh, Mr. N. N. Cbakrabarti, Di. Tejarikar and Mr. Jyotirmay 
Obosal was moved by the Aalr and was passed. 

Mr. G. Khapai^ moved Ae next resolntion whiA expressed Ae opinion Aat 
Ae "spirit of compromise and co-operation" demanded from Hindustan and Ae 
condition of production of an agreed scheme of reforms which would solve her 
political problems and present a united front were Ae pretexts which were being 
pnt forward by Btitiah politicians to enable Britain to defeat Hindustan’s claim to 
freedom in Ae interests of British Imperialism. Tbe resolution atithoritatively 
declared Aat "a major snnpcal operation litm Pakisfan" was not in Ae best interests 
of Hindustan and Ae uindu-Mahatobha without prejudice to its demands for 
complete iDdependence and rights to frame its conetiiQtion ealls upon Ae British 
Government to prove their bima fidef by taking immediate steps to implement 
Ae Oripps SAeme eboin of clanses giving power of secession to provinces and to 
dissolve witbont delay Ae present legislatures as Ae first step to the direct forma¬ 
tion of a Coostituant Assembly, holding elections not on Ae bssis of tbe C^mmunsl 
Award bnt on the basis of joint electorate with reservation of seats where neceisary," 

Mr, Khaparde said Aat Ae British Government repeated persistently Aeir 
promises to give India freedom but Ae promise was not being implemented. In 
onler, Aerefote, to create trnst in onr mind As British Government Aontd at least 
make a beginniog towards Ae grant of Self-Government. 

Hr. B. S. Apte said Aat if Britain did not give freedom it would be wrested 
ont of their buds. lu one brrat^ Britain said they were pledged to Ae Oripps 
Proposal and m anoAer, they said a major surgical operation of India was not 
right. That diplomacy was not correct. Britain Aonld tell Indians in a siraigbt- 
forward manner what their intentions were." 

Mr. dsafosb Bahiri, who was introduce ae "an old levolationary who bad 
lived in Andamans wtA ParmaDand", observed Uiat Indisns accepted the Cripps 
(^er because it gave Aem the right of severance from the British Empire out 
rejected Ae offer Because it had Ae germ of Pakistan in it. He explained Aat Aey 
were ready to accept Ae Cripps Offer minus Pakistan _ for Ae duration of tbe -war, 
only keeping intact Aeir demand made in an earlier resolution of tbe Hlndn 

Mahasabha. ,, , . ^ ...... * , 

Mr, Bama Rao Pantulu said Aat they mnet oppose tbe division of Indii, 
oAerwiio India would have Ae eame fate as the Europe of to-day. Kuo war 
Gurunarain. suppottiog the resolntion, wid Aat Muslims had no primary interest in 
India and if Aey said that Aey did not want Sawraj Aat eonld not be As view of 
Indians. Mr. Pindi Das characterised Ae Atiantic Charter aa a g^t hoax ever 
committed on enbjeet nations. Mr. ^mnarain Singh also supported Ae solution 
which was passed nnanimonsly. 

BeaMatlons—Srd day—Bilaspim—SSth. December 1944 

' PRINCIPLES FOR FDTDBB CONSTITOTION 

The Mahasabha adopted to-day Ae rreolution of a Free India and Ae funda¬ 
mental righto of eitirens as passed by Ae Subjecto Committee. Dr. Bhyema Prwad 
Mnkharjee presided. The Committee’e resolution on Ae constitution oi fninre Free 
India enunciated following principlea:— 

‘•Hindustan shall be a free State and her constitotion be ftyled "rhe Consti¬ 
tution of Hindueton Free etate." Historically, politically, eAnologically and 
cnlArally Hindustan is one whole and indivMible Md so aball she remain. The 
form of Qovfflnment shall be democratic and federal, federal legislature _ shall 

b« bl-oAmor^ In Btnicttic6* Elections to legiriitnrcit wbfwor ledcrAl or pioTinciil, 
shall be on Ae baaia of adult francbiss and of one man one vote. Tbe federal 
government AMI be distribnted between Ae central and provincial i^slatnrea in « 
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msntier to gire a tneasnra o! Autonomy to the provinces adeq^uate \ritb the residuary 
powers at the Centre. 

“The power of the ROTernmen^ whether federal or provincial, aball be divided 
into ie^iBlative, executive ond judicial, with tho executive responsible to the Iririsla- 
ture snd both responsible to tbs people and with tlm judiciary independent oi the 
executive. Distinction between martini and non-niartial races shall no lonjser exist 
and the military strenuth of Hiitdusthnn Free Stale shall, ns far as poMsihlc, be 
equally-balanced amoTigst Us various provinces, coneistently with its standard of 
discipline and efficiency. 

“The States should be brousjht: into the Federation of Hinduathan. Responstiilu 
government should be introduced on principles stated nbovo. 

“The resolution lays down tho fiindatnentsl rights of a free State, narody, that 
all citizens domiciled in Hindusthan shall in general enjoy rights and privilciii-s and 
be snbject to the obligations of ciiizeusbip and shall in particular enjoy fundamcDial 
rights as under: 

“Citizens shall he equal before the law and shall enjoy equal civic righfs. There 
shall ba no law of a discriminative nsture. All citizens shall enj'-y the fruits of 
their toil and shall be eiitithd to the necesRaries of life without cxploitRiion ot nma 
by ninn. The Slate stiall make suitable law for tbe maintensDce of hcsfih and 
and fitnesfl for work of alt ciiizcna for scenting a living wage for every worker, 
protection of the mother, welfare of children and provision against the ermiotnic 
consequeiices of old age, infirmity nod unemployment. All citizens ahali have the 
rights of free elementry education. All citizens sliall have the right to keep and 
bear arms in accordauco with regltlaiions made. 

“No citizen shall by reason of colour, caste or creed be prejudiced in any way 
in regard to public empluyment, office or power or honour or exercise of any pro¬ 
fession. sequestered or cotiQscaPd save in accordance with law. 

"No citizen shall be deprived of bis or her liberty of person e,\cept in due pro¬ 
cess of law. Ail citizens shall enjoy tbe right of free expression of opinion as also 
the right of asserahly peacefully and to form associations or nnioDS for |•u^poBe8 
not opposed to public order or to public Bioralily. All ettizene shall be subject to 
public order or morality, etijoy freedom of conscience and free profession snd prac¬ 
tice of religion and protection of culture - and language and no law shall be made 
either directly or indirectly to endow any religion or prohibit ot restrict free exer¬ 
cise thereof or give any preference or impose any disability on account of religious 
belief or religious ata'us. 

■'The provinces of Hindnstban may, where necessary, be redistributed on a 
linguistic basis. Religion, isngnege and culture of the minorities shall be respected 
Slid guaranteed. 

“Tbe Press shall be free and no measures shall be taken to hinder publication, 
sale and disiribuiion of any writing or news-paper subject to the rules of morality 
and public order.'’ 

When the open scpsion began to-day, Mr. Shynma Prasad Shastri moved a 
resolution which infer alia uretd the Working Committee to appoint a sub¬ 
committee for the propagation of language in Devanagri script and to counteract 
the activities of other institutions against Hindi. _'l be resolution condemned the 
action of Government using Urdu on the All-India Radio end B.B.O. He said, iu 
order to preserve aud protect the Hiiida religion and cnlture it was essential to 
protect the Uiudi language, 

Profeasor SAriinafi Lnkshmibrn of Aryabanya Patbshala Baioda, said that 
Hindi was built on tsanskrit, a iaaguage in which Hindu scriptures were written. 
Therefore it was the duty of every Hindu to propagate Hindi. 

'The resolution was passed. 

SETTLEaENT OF MUSLIMS IN ASSAM 

Mr, K. C. Chaudhury moved a resolution about “dumping of unwanted Mus¬ 
lim population of Uastcru Bengal districts on the comparatively virgin soil of Assam 
with a view to converting that Province into a Muelim majority province.” Moving 
the resolution, Mr. Chaudbiiry said that Assam was a Hindu majority province blit 
to help the creation of Pakistan, the League Ministry was importing hoards of 
Muslims from Eastern Bengal in order to make ^ssam a Mtislim majority province. 
In this tbe present League Ministry of Bengal had an unholy alliance with the 
League Ministry of Assam. This policy was already proving disastrous to the 
economic well-being of the people of Asearo. 

Mr. iV, Ohose, Indrakumar £>ult supported tbe resolution which was passed. 
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Bam Os "SATTARTaA Prakasu” T 

ITie resolution Tef;Brding the Sicd Gorcrnmcni’s ban on the fourteenth chepter 
of “Setyartha Prakash" was moved by Cajifam Shcf:/iar t'Annef, The resolution 
chsTAeterised the ban as a ^rosa abuse of the Defence of India Rules to servo some 
ulterior motive. It said, the Mohnsabha was convinced tbnt the Bind Muelim Lcnnoo 
Government's order amounted to religious pnrsocution and was a foretaste of their 
conception of Pakistan and urged the Hindu Minieters and h. Ij. a.’b of Bind to 
exert their utmost to see that the ban was removed. Government has a serious 
responsibility in the matter and they must not permit their policy of allowing 
religious liberty to be abused in this vray.” 'J'he lHuhasabhs strongly urged the 
Goveroor of Sind and the Viceroy to see limt this wrong was right^ before it was 
too late. The resolution also condemned the action of those w. i.. a.’s (Central) 
who did not vote in favour of the resolution for removal of the ban. Finally, the 
resolution authorised the Working Committee to take all necessary action for the 
removal of the ben. The resolution was passed tmeiiintouhly. 

Pro/. Gbo»h said that the policy of tho British' Government of designating 
certain territories as ‘tribal’ and classifying them as “Excluded and Partially 
excluded areas”, followed by Iribnl enumeration in the Gonsus of 1941, had resulted 
in an unwarranted decrease in the number of Hindus to the extent of 1,75,00,000. 
This would cause fat teaching leperensBioiifl uiwn the future solution of political 
complexities. He also advocated sending Hindu missionaries to tribal areas. Mr. 
Ramnath Ealia euppoiled the resolution in this connection which was adopcki. 

MissionAR y AcTiyrry in Mampla District 

Mr, E. Shastri moved the next resolution which expressed alarm at tho 
conversion activities of foreign misaionaries especially in Slaodla District. The 
resolution expressed the view that these iargc-eeale conversions were bound to 
create political problems which would introduce tension in the political fabric of 
Hindustan in general and this province in particular. The reaohilion recommended 
the arrest of the further growth of misBionary activifies end tho roconvereioii of 
such of them as were willing to come back to Hinduism and setting np of agencies 
for this purpose. The resolution authorised.the Working Committee to deal with 
this problem. The resolution was passed. 

Opposrrios to Diurr Hindu Ck)DB 

Mr, Eabindranath Mookerjec's resohitifin, oppoBing precipitate enactment of the 
Draft Hindu Code, stated that the Hindu Blahasabha was not for the maintenance 
of the sfafos quo and blind adbercDce to existing roles, laws and traditiona and 
that it always welcomed suitable changes which promoted the welfare of Hindus. 
But the present Legislature which hntl been kept in oiliec for 10 years was not 
representative of Hindu opinion and should not deal with this measure. A rosily 
representative Legislature in the democratic constitiitioii could frame the Hindu 
Code in consultation with n board of Hindu jurists, the resolution swid. 

Mr, V. V. Kalikar, supporting the resolution, said that the Code made many 
encronehmeots on the rights of the Hindus, The resolution was passed uuanimoualy. 

Go a motion from Mohani Naindas, the Conference adopted a resolution 
declaring that Batnamiste were Hindns and denying that they followed the teneti 
of Islam. 

Retrocession of Berar Opposed 

"In view of the impending visit of the heir-apparent to the Nixam of 
Hyderabad to Berar and the possibility of the visit being nliliscd for slrcngtheuing 
the demand for retrocession of Berar to the Nizam,” Mr. B. G. Khapardea resolu¬ 
tion on Berar said, "This session reiterates its firm resolution that Berar shall not 
be ceded to the Nizam, but remain jmtt of British India, and that nothing should 
be done against the wishes of the people of Berar.” 

Mr. Khnparde said the resolution was not against the person of the Nizam or 
his Heir-apparent, but was moved in order to mainlain the lights of the people of 
Berar. They did not want to suffer the same disabilitiesin Ceded Berar as the Hindus 
in the Nizam’s Dominion were euffering at present. 

Dr. £. 8. Moouje said that the people of Berar should not boycott the visit. 

The Conference passed the lesolntion, which had proved the roost eontroversisl 
in the Subjects Committee, when some speakers made sllegstions regarding Uie 
distribution of monies among institutions. 
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Economic Pun fob Ibdu 

Mr. Bht^atkar then moved s Iosk resolntion enunciatiDp’ an economic plan for 
India, AmODg other prineiplee the plan advocated State oNneiahip or control of 
ke; indnatriea and protection of Daecent icdastrv and market by tariff vails or 
preferental treatment. The reeolution was passed ananimously. 

For want of time, the remaining resolatione were moved by the Chair and 
accepted. Una resolution requested tiie Viceroy to exercise bis prerogative of 
clemency in respect of political prieonera eentenced to death and particularly, in the 
cases of toe aecnsed sentenced to death in the Cbimur and Aebti cases in the 
Cratral Provinces. 

A second resolution urged the repeal of the Criminal Act, Another resolution 
decided to appoint a committee of renowned historians for writing the history of 
Hindastan from the point of view of the Hindus. 

FasBiDENT’B Globing Bemabes 

In the imnrse of bis closing remarks, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mmksrjee thanked 
every>one for making the session a success and especially Mr. V. D. Savarkar, the 
retiring President, foe the great work be had done. He had been a source of great 
inspiration to millions of Hindus, including Dr. Mookerjee himself. 

Referring to the resolutions of the Hindn MaluiBabba, Dr. Mookerjee said that 
the Mahaaabba placed before the country a programme which could worthily be 
pursued by any organisation. Those who dabbed the Mabasabha ae a communal 
body would get tbeir answer in the resolution s passed to-day. The plan and 
programme laid before the country were, however, subject to a very importan 
conditioD. “We have asked Hindus to be prepared to make some sacrifice, but that 
sacrifice u to be made on toe eupreme condition that it will lead to complete 
liberation of the motherland.” He advised the Hindus not to be depressed if 
BOccesB did not come immediately, for success would come in the long run. 

Mr. Savarkar'fl attack oa Gandhiji 

Hie following statement was Issued to the Press- from Bombay on the 
14th, Angast 1944 by Mr. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabbs 

The Gandbists have obeerved a day of repentance. 1 have deliberately used 
the Word 'Qaodhisto* instead of the word ‘Congieeeites’ as the Congress camp is 
at its sixes and sevens and influential sections them are reported to be 
enouncing Gandhiji'e latest metamorphosis. 

But. for what political ‘errors’,—which in Oandbiji's vocabulary mean ‘sins’— 
commit^ by tbem have the Gaudhists observed this day of repentance or seif* 
purification ? 

The Congress has really committed political errors, that is, sins of such a 
magnitude that the Congtessites deserve to go in sackcloth and ashes. Taking into 
account even toe war-period alone, the notable Congressite lenders, Gandhiji, Pandit 
Nehru and others were guilty of the ’sin' of declaring at the very outset of the war 
that toe Allied powers were out to fight for restoTing democracy all over the world, 
for liberating tbs enslaved and that, therefore, it was the duty of tbs Coogresfl to 
help nDconditionally toe Allied cause. The second ‘sin’ committed by Gandhiji 
was toe melodramario interview which he bad with the Viceroy where he, on his 
own confession,* wept over the fancied deslmetion of toe Westminster Abbey and 
assured toe Government, to quote hie own words, “I am not thinking of India’s 
deliverance now, what is the worth of tbs freedom of India, if Eogland and France 
were to fall victims to brute force.” The third sin which was committed by the 
Congressites all put together, inspits of the warning of the Hlndo Mahaaabba to the 
contrary and rejecting the most patriotic, just, democratic and statesmanlike terms 
propose by the Mabasabba’saccr^ited leader, was when they passed the most un¬ 
timely, muddled, self-contradictory and ill-fated resolution on toe 8th August, 1913 
and launched a movement which they styled in a spirit of bravado 'an open revolt' 
against that very British TOwer whom, in the same breath, they requested to keep 
the British Army in India to save her from aiten invasion. Had they stopped 
there, one could have admired them for (heir highly patriotic motives, though their 
foresight would have remained as questionable as ever. But on that very eve, 
Gandhiji Id the name of Congress and as its dictator wrote a letter to Mr, Jinnah 
'aHuting him in all sincenty’ that Congress wished that even a cent per cent 
tranaler of power might be made to the Moalems by the British. The high-spirited 
men in their camp took the revolt in iu real sense as it was underatood all over the 
world Bad started the struggle, ae they had been instructed to do after toe arrest of 
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their leaders, by all the means wlUiin their leaeh at Qie dlsoretioa of their iodU 
Tidual or croap coneciKiee. Bnt, while the moTemeot waa going on outiide, 
Gandhi}^ Eardl; within a montii of his incarcentioD, began to oan; on the most 
humiliating eorrespondeDoe with that very Viceroy whom he wanted to ‘quit Indie" 
—'bag end baggage’. When the Viceroy ooDdeaceadml to reply a lettw of bii, 
Gandbtji felt so flattered that be wrote baok to the Viceroy how delight^ he wae 
to see that he had not fallen eo much from the grace of Eia £xcell«ioy as not to 
^ei?e even a reply to hit tettera. Then he wrote to the Viceroy expressing bis view 
most emphatically that Mr. Jinnah should be called upon to take charge of the 
whole Indian Goremment incloding Indian Indie i.e. eyen the Indian States and 
BO form his own Gorerament, The Congress, he essni^ in that letter, wilt not 
only acquiesce but support such a cent per cent Muslim Government. Mono* 
maniacal fit can hardly go farther, nor a ein conld be darker. But the blackest 
sin of vivisecting our Mothsland and holy land u stUlt going to crown hie 
political career. 

But it was sot to repent for these most grievons political errora tiiat the 
Gandbists observed the day of Mnace and prayers. For they stiU pursue the same 
path end look upon it as a glorified mission. The naked truth must therefore be 
plainly told that this day of repentance was observed with the only motive of 
tbiowing the whole blame for the miserable fiasco in which the Gandhist "Quit 
India” slogan bu ended on those very men who elone carried on the movement 
at the risk of their lives and victimise them to save the Gandbbt group to secure 
Gaadhiji's freedom to enable him to r^ain the confidence of tiie powera that be, aa 
toe life*!ong friend of tbe British, and to pursue hie Mti-netional wtd snti-Hindu 
fad of bringing about Hindu-Muslim unity even at the most revolting cost of vivi¬ 
secting our Motherland end only land,—all this in the neme of Don-nolencs, Iruih 
and God. The Prince of evil ie report^ to say to himself: 

. "With a smile and a nod: 

“The beat way to work my will 
"la to call it the will of God." 


The All Parties Hindu Conference 

Lahore—13th August 1944 

Proeeedlngs and Reaolntlona 

A resolution declaring emphatic opposition to the Etiagopalacharl formula waa 
passed by the All-Parties Minuu Oonferenoe held in Bhupendra Hall, Lahore on the 
13th. Angnst, 1944. The rraolntion waa moved by B. E Pnrga Das, Advoeato. 

B. B. Earn Baran Das, Member, Oounoil of State, presided over the conference 
which was attented by over ^ Eindus from ell over the province representing 
various sections among the Hindus. The Congress wu of cooise not representt^ 
because almost every f^ngtessman whoeounto in tbaCongrMt drclee in tbe Fanjab 
and is outside j dl is restricted sod is not sllowed to pscticipste in sny meeting. 

Meseages received from Bir Ohhotu Bam, Sir Manohar Lai, Sir Tek Cbaod, 
and others were read Out by Lala Brij Lai, Secretary, Hindu Vigilance Board. 
Among these messages was one from Lais Dnni Ohand, ii. L. A. (Oongrcsi) who 
bad Said that vivisection of India should not be tolarat^ nnder any oirenmstaneea 
because it would create condition like those in Balkans and would Isad to perpetual 
foreign domination. Fartitiou of India into indepradent sovereign State would be ae 
equal an evil as tbe present subjugation of India. _He further wrote that be was 
prepared to give an honourable poeition to the Muslims in India aa equal partnera 
with all the blessings of free India but fas could not tw a i^rty to the rights 
majority being denied to them if commuualism was to remain. 

Among those present st the mjaference were E. B. Dorgs Das, Hahsshey 
Rattan Chand, Mr, Keehab Ohander, Prof. D. O. Bbanna, Tfaakur Eipndaman 
Singh, M.L.A. Cb. Snmer Singh, M.D.A.. E. B.Ganga Saran, L. Eudan Lai VI}, 
Captain A. N, Bail, Malik Arlan Das, L. Eudan lud Lamba end Lain Heri 
Chand Puri. 
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GOBwamt Ganesh Dott read a letter from Mahasfaey Krishna who was one of 
the conrenere hut wna unable to attend being under reetrictioas. Mahaahey 
Krishna warned the Hindus against the coming ooninmual strife which was bound 
to result from the vivisection of India and would make the freedom of India an 
unreal ised dream for erer. 

Pandit HardttU Sharma read out the 0. E. a formula sad the opinions of 
the various prominent public leaders. 

Laia Srij Lai quoted facta and figures to show the implications of the 
"C.R.'b” formula. 

Lala Purshottam Lai, Joint Secretary of the Aamtndara League and a 
former President of the Hindu Sabha, Khanewal wanted' to move a resolution 
enggesUng that no opinion should be expressed until the Gandhi-Jinnah meeting, 
because nothing should be done which might mar the prospect of the coming 
meeting of the communal settlement. His resolution, however, had no abjection 
to the expression of the opinion by the Hindus. Laia Purshottam Lai was hooted 
and there were protests against such a proposal being allowed because they bad been 
invited to protest against the "C, R.’e formula. The president had already disallowed 
the resolution and the mover resumed his seat. 

At this stage Mr. Keshah Chandcr ashed the press representatives to 
show their reports before the publication to someone authorised by the 
eouveners, 

The press representativen intimated Mr, Keshab Chandei that they were not 
prepared to submit their reports to new ‘•censorship" because the conference was 
Open to the press. What press representatives weie prepared to do was to go 
away and let the conference be held in "camera" and then the authorities of the 
confereuce could issue any statement they liked. 

The suggestion made was atonca withdrawn. 

After this R. 3. Laia Jhirga Daas moved the mnin resolution which was 
seconded and supported emoisg others, by L. Kundan Lai Lamba, Mr. Nanak 
Ohaiid Pandit, Ch. Burner Singh. M. L, A., Dewan Barab Dyal, Bar-at-Law, 
Oiijranwata, Dewao Indet La!, Advocate, President Bnrgodha Municipal Committea, 
Malik Devi Dyal, Advocate of Jhang, L. BbagatBam Pleader, Julluudur, Mr. Kama 
Nath, Pleader, Sheikhupura. 

Laia Brij Lai, while expleioing the implications of the ‘0. R-’s. formula, said 
that the formula had two eSects, one that concerned the present, and the other that 
concerned the future. The present related to the conditions which had been laid 
that the League would subecribe to the ideal of Independence and side with the 
Congress in its struggle for independence of India. There were some other 
conditions which related to the future and they were with regard to the eommissioa 
to be appointed for demarcation, etc. He knew that there were people who believed 
that for the sake of India’s independence the Punjab should make some sacrifice. 
The effect of the provision in the 'C.R.’s formula would be that the Punjab would 
be divided iufo 17 districts in the Pakiatap and 12 diatricis in the Hindustan. 
Districts in Pakistan would include districts in Rawalpindi and Multan Divisions 
and alt the districts in Lahore Division excepting Amritsar where non-Muslims 
were in a majority. 0f course there was the Gurdssput district where Muslims were 
in majority of about 24,000. Taken altogether the population of the Punjab is 
2,84.18,819 of whom 1,62,17,242 are Muslims, 84,44,176 Hindus and 37.57,401 Bikbs, 
Of these in the 17 contignnnn districts which would pass Into Pakistan the total 
population would be 1,68.70,1100 of whom 1,23,63.66.') will be Muslims ? 2S,23,276 
Hindus and 16,83,935 Sikhs and likewise in the 12 districts where Muslims a're’not 
in a majority the population would be 1,15,47,919 and of these 3R53 593 will be 
Muslims, 56,20.800 Hindus and K),73.546 Sikhs. 

Id the whole area including 17 districts of the Punjab, N, W.F. Province and 
Sind the total population would be 2,44,43,975 and of these 2,33,^,791 will be Muslim 
and 60,84.184 non-MuBlims giving a percentage 75.2% to the Muslim and 24.18% to 
the non-Muslims. 

It was impossible to eonccive, said Mr. Brij Lai, that 24.iS% would be able to 
persuade 75.20% or any majority from among them to vote with the nOa-Muslima, 


He further stated that more of canal irrigated land would pass into western 
(Pakistan) Punjab. The total land under canal irrigation was 1,14,57,0^ acres of 
which 17 districts would possess 88,81,746 acres and only 25.25,052 acres would be 
with Che Eastern Punjab. 
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VnrsEoiTOS OP Isdu Cokdbuked 

Mr. JUiashab Chandtr and Mt. Seshpande, General Seoretary and Secntary of the 
All-India fiinda Mahasabha addressed ihe eonfetenee and spoke in coademnation 
of the *0. K.’ fomnla. 

S. B. Burffa Das, Adrooate, mored the following leaolatlon * 

’’The representatire omference of the Hindua oi the Fnnjab records its strong 
and eraplMtio protest against die slrisecdoa of India as eotemptated in the formula 
of Mr, KajAgopalaohni. 

“Tbs conference is definitely of opinimi that since the ^nfoKement of the 
commnnai Award the political sitnation in tbs country has imittensely deteriorated, 
“This conference is, therefore, convinced that the eolation of the present 
political or comraunal deadlock in the country does not lie in yielding to the ever- 
inoteasing demands of Mr. Jlnoah and the Maslim Leagne but in boldiy and 
strongly resisting it by all available constitutional means. 

“This conference farther believes that the political salvation of India can only 
be achieved by freeing its fature constitution from the virus of separation ana 
communalism and bating it on truly democratic principle. 

It farther declares that Mr. Baitgopalaehati's formula strikes at the root of 
the fuDdamental ge<%rapbical enlture and hiatorical onenwit, national integrity and 
administrative anity of India by proposing the dismemberment and vivisection of 
the eonstry. The said formula, by vlrtuislly accepting the two-nation theory of 
Mr. Jinnah on the basis of retigion. tends to destroy the noble achievements 
towards the evolution of one common Indian Nation ou the basis of racial identity, 
biatortcel tradition and patiiotio sentiments. 

"The offer of Mr. Bajagopalacharl is wholly nn-snUiorieed, most inopportune 
end absolutely unjust, adversely affecting the culinral, economic and political life 
of Hindus. The conference declares that no body has the right to barter away tbs 
. rights of the Punjab Hindus, and declares that any such proposal shall be etrlctly 
resisted." „ . . ... 

In moving the resolution B. S. Burga Da» made a vjgoroue speech and said 
that Rajaji’s formula was bad in piindple and it should not be accepted, even if it 
had the sapport of the biggest man in the eonatry. He regrettra that men 
who had made immeasurable etorifioes for the freedom of tbeir country had 
cboosen a wrong path. He had no objection to the Mnslime getting everything on 
grounds of some principle. The Hindns did not want any favoors but Itmked for 
sheer, jnattca. He malnteinwi that the Hindus were being crushed under communsl- 
ism which had played havM in the Punjab. He wked if any other country knew 
of such disgrseeCat form (rf tgimmunalisBi under which admission to the edncationai 
institutions, even the Medical College and Engineering College were not made on 
any merits but oa grounds of reiigiona. _ 

He pointed out how Hindus were creaking under oommunslism. He said that 
a society or any administration based on communalism could not live for long. 
He had no hesitation in saying that they were already living in PakisUn. ~ 

haUt Kvndan Lai Lamha, who seconded the resolution, asked the people not 
to show sny disrespent towards Gandbiji or Rsisgopalacbari. He wap ^ mem to do 
something constructive io order to prevent the ^tablisbment of raaistsii. The 
present border line was toyond the N.W.F. Province and they could not afford to 
oring that lineuesr about Amritsar which would mean perMtual danger. _ 

Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit, Bar-at-Law, in supporting the resolnhon, maintsinrf 
that unless Hindu leadership would bo prepared to suffer and eacnnc^ tbM would 
not be able to forge ahead. Gandbiji and the Congress were great because they were 
elweys found willing to suffer and sscrifice. Be had no doubt that even if ao 
agreement was resched betwMu Gwidbiji end Mr. Jinnsb, there wnid be no swara] 
BO long ae communalism remsined. Ho enggested ths need of sending out 
depotsiions to Ametics. Btitaio snd Europe lor representing tte Hindu point of 
view to the people of tiiosa countries.^ Be also sngf^ird fto formation of a 
committee to stndy the whole situation arising out of the ftopoeal, 

CA. Sunwr Singh, M,L.A„ (ofBirChbotu Ram’a groort, m supporUog the 
resoluUoD, warned the Hindus against bwng frightened, by tte Mahatma'o 
fast. He asked that they must pal up a strong snd stout opposiUon to 

th& 0- fofl&llifte * - V * -m * t t 

The reeoltitioii was father sapT»>rled by Mr. 

Commissioner. Multan. Mr. Inder Ld. Ad^te, President, Mumcipal^mmitiee. 
Ssrgodba, L. Bhagat p.m. Pleader, Jullundur, Dewan Bsrab Dyal, Bar-at-Law, 

27 
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Manioipal OommiRsiODer, QaJrBDwaliC Malik Devi I>;al, Pleader, Jhang, L. Amar 
Nath, AdFOCBte, Daska and L. Gyan Cband, Advocate, Amritaar. 

The main theme of the apMchee iraa tiiat India ehall not be allowed to be 
cat into piecea and thus weakened. The epeakera generally espreaeed their sorrow 
over Jinitah having been given a fresh leaee of life by Gandhiji when the Leagse 
l^er bad come to the beginning of his decline. 

There was some excitement and unpleasantness when one gentleman Mr. 
Ram Nath of Uoga want«l to speak in opposition but he was not allowed on the 
ground that be had not come as a representative of any organisation. Ha asserted 
uiat he bad a right to speak aa a Hindu. 

Mr. Prem Prakasb, Pleader, Lahore, oppwed the resolution. 

When Mr. Pbaggo Mai, B.A., LL3., wanted to speak in opposition there was 
some noise and disturbance also but be was allowed to speak for a few minute 
ultimately. 

The resolntion was adopted by the conference a few voices dissenting. 

The conference also decided to depute L. Brij Lai and Mi. Keshab Chanda; to 
go to Oandhiji to represent the Hindu view-point to him. 

Mr. Keshab Cbander, however, changed bis mind and wonld not be going to 
see Gandhiji. The Hindu Vigilance Board was requested to take up the movement 
and give a lead to the oposition movement. 

The conftrence adopted a resolution moved from the chair asking tbs authori¬ 
ties to change the route lot carrying beef in front of the Hurgiana Temple. 
It further demanded tbe release of Pandit Prakasb Deveshwai who had been detained 
under the Defence of India Rules. 

Goswami Ganesh Dntt gave hie blessings to the movement, and while condem¬ 
ning the growing tide of commuualism in the Punjab, ai-ked tbe Hindus to unite 
and face the danger that awaited them and let no one divide their country. He 
was sorry Oandhiji in his proverbial goodness had been instrumental in reviving 
Jinnah’s dying leadership 

B, B, Ram Baian Das expressed the hope that the Punjab Hindus would not 
sit quiet but would cmry on a steong agitation against tbe'C.^’ formula. 


The Sikh Polity 

The All Parties Sikh Conference 

Working Committee—Amritsar—Ist August 1944 

Formula D^rimental to Sikhs 

Tbe Bikhs' determined opposition to the “O. B." formula was declared by 
the Working Committee of the All-Parties bikh Conference which discussM 
at Amritsar on the lat. Augnat 1944 the situation arising out of the “O. R-” 
formula for communal settlement. The meeting over which Sardar Baldev 
Sirtgfi, Development Minister and President of the All Parties Sikh Conference 
presided, was held behind closed doors at the Queen's Road aud was attended by 
moat of the 8ikh leaders, including many M.L. A. 8. 

After the meeting tbe following resolution passed by the Working Committee 
was iasued to tbe press by Sardar Hamatn Singh, Advocate 

'’This meeting of the Working Committee of the All Parties Sikh Conference 
resolves that the basis of communal settlement oulltn^ in the Rajagopalohari 
formula which bad been approved by Mahatma Gandhi is manifestly unfair and 
detiimental to the bnt interesta of the country and tbe tSikh community. The 
Working Committee regards the proposed scheme as breach of faith on the part of 
the leaders of the CoiigreaB which had assured tbe bikbs at its Lahore besaion in 
1920 that no communal settlement will be acceptable to tbe Congress which does 
not satiafy inter alia the bikh community.” 

“The Working Committee farther declares that any communal settlement 
reaoh^ without tha express oonaent of tiie bikh community shall not be allowed to 
work in this country and under the circumstances calls upon the bikh community 
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to initiate and carrj on a eoaotr 7 'Vide and efiectiTe agitation for the TcjecUos of 
the formnla.^' 

The Woifeiog Committee adopted anoUier resolution by which it waa decided 
to approach Master Tara ctiog who retired from actire politics to come back and lead 
Uie Sikh community in its etniegle. 

By another resolution the Working Committee expressed concern at the proposed 
share to be giren to the Sikhs from out of the abare Bxed for smaller minoriiiee in 
the serrices under the Central Gorernment as reported in the "Trihuns'’ aud 
demanded that at least fife per cent ebare in the serricee under th. Central Govern¬ 
ment be reserved for the Sikhs. 

_ Some pFomincot Sikh leaders, including Sardar Baldev Singh, Development 
Minister, S. B. Sardar Wasakha Singh. S. Siirjit Singh, S, Santokh Singh, M. L, A., 
8. Mangat Singh, M. L. A. (Central). 8. Pritam Singh Sidhu, M. L. A., 8. Tara 
Singh, M L.A., S. Uttaru Singh Duggal, M.L.A,, Gyani Kartar Singh, M.L.A., Sardar 
Kaput Singh, M. L. A., S. Sher Singh, M, L. A. S. Satnpuran Singh, M. L. A., 
Sodhi Haruam Singh, M. L. A., 8. R^hbir Singh, S. B, Prabh Singh Obawla, 8, 

tiarnam Singh, Advocate, S. Basant Singh Moga, issued the following statement:_ 

We declare that Sjt, Raiagopalachari’a formula fur communal settlement which baa 
bwn approved by Mahatma Gandhi is manifestly unfair, inequitable and detrimental 
to the best interests of the country in general and the Sikhs, in particular. Any 
commuBal settlement without Uie expressed consent of Sikh community shall 
not be binding on them and we expect that the Sikhs will oppose with all their 
might any such armngemeat. 


The An Parties Sikh Conference 

Amritsar—20th. August 1944 

Sikh Demand for Indmendent State 

A representative Sikh gathering was held at the Teia Singh Hall, Amritsar, 
tbs headquarter of the Sharomani Gurdwara Prabandbak Committ^ and the 
Sharomani Akali Dal on the aOth August 1944. 

Slaater Tara Singh, who convened this conference, did not want it to bo des¬ 
cribed aa the Sikh All Parties Conference. He asserted that to the conference had 
been invited every individual and every orpnisation that had anything to do with 
Sikhism. Masterji was cheered when he declared that ha bad even approached his 
bitter opponents—the Central Akali Dal—without any hesitation and he went per¬ 
sonally to the Acting President of the Centrsl Akali Dal, 8, Amar Singh of the 
Bher-i-Punjab, in spite of the long-standing difierences, and requested him to bring 
any number of the people to the conference he and his friends liked. He was sorry 
that the Centrsl Akali Dal decided not to attend it for reason best known to 
them. He bad no hesitation in saying that for obvious reasons he did not have Uie 
courage or the heart to go to Baha Eharak Singh or send biro so invitation because 
be was afraid test Baba Sabib should feel insulted by bis invitation. Of course, no 
Invitstion bad been sent to any Communist because, be declared, with the approval 
of the conference be did not regard Sikh Commuuiste to be Sikhs. That, he 
Slid, was because of the declaration made by the Sikh Communista which showed 
utter lack of faith in tbe tenets of Sikhism and their Gurus. 

Apart from that, Master Tara SIngb, in the course of bis speech, white propos¬ 
ing the name of Sardar Mohan Singh. Jatbedar of Akal Takhat Sahib—the roost 
authoritative seat among the Sikhs from where ordera could be issued to tbe Sikhs, 
Mid that every body had been invited and be was glad there had been a geoerout 
rMponse. .... ... 

Of the 741 invitations issued 661 Sikh individuals and rroresenUtlves of various 
Sikh organisatiouB including roembers of the Sharomani Gurdwara Prabandbak 
Committee, Singh Sabhas, Sharomani Akali Dal, Chief Khalaa Dewan, tbe Sikh 
Defence of India League, Sikh M. L. A. ’s, Sikh moderates, Nirmalaa, Namdhatis 
, had responded to the invitation. ' . j ... a 

Among those present at tiie conference, which started at 12 noon, were B, 
Baldev Singh, Minister of Development, Punjab, 8. Ajit Singh, Minister N.-W. F, 
Province, Sardar Bata Singh, Member of the Council of Stale, 8. Satnpuran Singh. 
8. XJjjail Singh. 8, Mangal Singh, M. L. A. (Central), Gyani Kartar Singh. 8. Kapur 
Singh, 8. Jogendra Singh Man, 8. Tara Singh, 8. Gurbaksh Singh, 8. Lai Singh, 8, 
Mula Singh, 8. Inder Singh. M. 1* As, 8, Kartar Bingh, &mpballpur. 
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Hm confereooe, which coDtinxz^ for more thon five hoarsi Adopted five leeola* 
tione which were moved b? variooe Sikh leMlers and were adopt^ UDADimontij 
excepting the main raeolution where there was jost one dieeenttng vote. At the 
geotlemaa was given opportanitjr to speak sometime after the feBolntion _ had been 
passed, he axpreesed his views, which the orgaDieera took ae being die views which 
showed that be had withdrawn bis oppoeition. 

A walk-oat was etaged by the Sikh lepresentativee from the Rawalpindi Singh 
Sabha aa they thought that the meeting was not representative of the Pauth as only 
prO'Akali people raoetly been invited. Their ob|ection was tbat the conference 
not being Fautbic could not iavest all powera in Maater Tara Singh, An invitation 
for such B conference where someone was to be empowered on behalf of the Fanth 
should have been issued from the Aka! Takhat Sahib and then if Baba Kbarsk 
Singh bad not come be could be blamed. No notice was, however, taken of the 
walk-Dut. 

The following resolutions were passed by the conference r— 

The Penthic gathering emphatically condemns the Qandhlji-Bajaji formula for 
communal settlement and leijectB it because Ma result of its esforcement, the Sikhs 
will be divided into two seciiona to be held in perpetual bondage. Further this 
formula which would vivisect the country will undermine the unity and combined 
Btrengh of the country and create conditions of permanent disunity and anarchy in 
this land. This Pauthic gatberiog further declares that no communal seCtlement 
reached without the previous comaultation with and without the consent of the Sikhs 
will be bindiag on them. 

The second resolution ordered Msster Tara Singh to lead the Sikh community 
In order to oppose tho C. R, formula and authorised him to formalate a programme 
and appoint a sub-committee for the execution of the pre^ramme and carry on 
negotiatioos with various organtaations lu the country so as to safeguard the claims 
and righte of the Sikh community. 

The third resolutiou expreeera the opinion Uiat the present political dead-lock 
u highly detrimental to the interests of the country and should be t^oived by 
releasing unconditlonslly all political prisoners any by the est^lisbment of a 
NationalGovernment. Tbs resolution declared that the Sikhs were always ready 
for an honourable settlement. 

There was another lesolution mov^ by Sardar Mangal Singh, M. L. A., 
(Central) which declared the Sikh oppoeition to the division of India but wanted the 
creation of a position wherein the Sikhs would remain neither under the domiaation 
of the Muslim majority nor the Hindu maiority and that they would get die same 
rights in all the provioces as had been given to other minoriciw. 

By an araendmeot which was moved in the resoludon, a demand was made 
for tbs creation of an independent Sikh State. 

On a further amendment being moved by S. Bi Ujjal Singh, who was 
supported by Qyani Sber Singh the whole maiter related with the demand for Uie 
^tablishmeut of a Sikh independent State, its s^eme, etc,, was left to the committee 
which is to be appointed by Maater Taro Sin^b, The committee was asked to 
enquire into the matter and with the-consnlmtion of aU Sikh interests evolve a 
scheme for the establishment of an independent Sikh State in case India was to be 
divided among the Hindus and the MussBlmsas. 

Master Tara Singh appealed for greater unity among tho Sikhs and asked 
them to shed oil their personal prejudieea and create a Pantic feeliog within them¬ 
selves and learn to sacrifice everything for the Fanth. If they were united and dis¬ 
ciplined they would be able to make themselves beard by those including Mahatma 
Qandhi who were refusing to Hsten to them or even care for them. 

*0. Rs.” formula, said Master Tara Singh, was not acceptable to them as 
it would result in dividing the Punjab by putting 1? districts in the Pakistan and 
l2 districts with Hinduetas. 21iis would place Uie Sikhs under perpetual alavery of 
die two, namely the Hindus and the Mussalmans, Tha^ he asserted, the Sikhs did 
not want. fDie Sikhs also wanted political power. The Uindes did not want division 
of India because it suited them to mainteio their power in the centre. Mr. Jinnah 
was now trying to placate the Sikhs by offering them what he deseiibed “better 
terms”. The Sikhs would refuse to live on anybody's charity. 

Master Tata Singh declared that the Sikha were already tired of_ the Muslim 
Rs] Id the Puniab. They were not fighting against it because of the circumstances 
d ue to war as the British Qovernment would not tolerate any sgitatioa to-dsy. The 
p resent Premier was slightly better than the late Premier who was very clever. But 
the SiUis were tired of Ue Muslim Raj in the Punjab. They were tmly waiting lor 
an opportunity and they may have to give a fight very soon. 
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Explatoiag his sttitade towards Sikh rectaitment, Muter Tars Singh tsid that 
be wanted the Sikhs to join the army for the sake of the Paiitb as the Sikhs in the 
army woaid be their great support. Moreover, when the struggle came they would be 
able to get moral support from a scctiou of the Military officeia as they got during 
the Uurdnara movement. 

Master Tara Singh revealwl that while he had almost despaired of receiving a 
reply from Mahatma (iaudhi to hia letter, he received oue from him to-day in which 
Mahatma Qandhi eiplained how the letter which was posted at Amritsar on August 
5 reached him on August 10 and he could not reply before August 15. The letter 
however assured Masteiii that Gandbiji would be glad to know any flaw. Bat 
Masteiji said that Gaudbip having given hia ofl'er to Mr. Jinnah would .not ha able 
to go back from it, even Uiougb their offer was given contrary to the assurance which 
was given to the tiikhs at the Lahore Congress, He added (hat be would not mind 
if Gandbiji did not fulSl hia pl»iged word to the Sikhs. The Sikhs, said Masterji, 
must now learn to stand on their own legs and louk up to no one. He wanted them 
to formulate their own demand aod let not the history of 1917 be repeated when 
settlement was arrived at between the Hindus and the Bliislims without any refer¬ 
ence being made to the Sikbs. The Bikbs were a nation and they wanted to live In 
this country as honourable people aod if there was to be a division they must not to 
made slaves of a Faktstau and Hindustan. 

Ogani Sher Singh moved the first resolution tmademning C. R. formula and 
rejecting it. The mover said it was significant that no Bikh hud supported the O. R. 
formula, tinder the scheme in the area cousUting of 6 districts of the N. W, F. P. 
8 districts oE Bind and 17 district of the Punjab the Muslim populatioo would be 76 
per cent and the remaining 24 per cent non-Muslims, mostly in rural areas, would be 
under the tbamb of the 76 per ceut Muslims. His apprehension was that if the 
border line districts or talukas or tehsila were to be allowed Amritsar might also go 
into Pakistan because depressed classes may join with 46 percent Muslims in the two 
district Tehsila of Ajnala, Makodar, Zsra, Ratals, Bbakargraph would also go into 
Pakistan because of the Muelim majonty. This would result in giving away two- 
tbiids of Punjab to Pakistan. 

Ue declared that Sikhs moat have equal rights, ^ke brothers and they could be 
placed under nobody's domination. If a common tula of all the communttiea was 
not possible to India the Sikhs would also like to see their own flag flying some 
where in their own territory. Before the Britiuh rule the Bikhs wore rulers of the 
Punjab Bud they did not want to be put under perpetual subjugation of any commu¬ 
nity after the Btiiiiih go away. 

Sardar Santokh Singh, Leader of the Opposition in the Punjab Assembly, 
seconding tbe resolution said that the Sikbs would Sgbt to the jast man agaiust the 
establishment of Pakistan. The Sikhs had always r*-"* '" lisaa and suffered 

for India’s freedom. But no one, not even tea ^ ..ad a right to barter 

away tbs Sikhs. He regretted it most that Gandbiji came to the rescue of Mr. 
Jinnah when he was drowning after his defeat at the bands of tbe Unionists, 
Pakistan meant Muslim majority Raj and they could not tolerate it. 

S, B. Sardar C/jjaf Singh, supporting tbe resolution, said that the brave 
Sikhs were no stumbling block in the way of freedom-toviog people. They were 
not selfish but they did not want to live in perpetual slavery. Ho envisaged a 
constitution for India where no one community would dominate over others snd 
suggested composite cabinet of all communities. Tbs right of self-determination 
was given to a nation only for, otherwise, in a country like India it would lead 
to its complete vivi^tion. If Ur. Jinnah's demand was conceded, he wouldiben ask for 
a corridor after India becomea like Balkans and for the defence of dint corridor 
perhaps British soldier might be required. Did the Muslims^ want to lose It 
crores of tlie pensions of the military men who would go into Fakistao. Ue 
maintained that Bikbe bad more financial interests in the districts of Labors, even 
though the Muslims were in majority. Out of 18 lakhs of revenue tbs Muslims pstd 
only Rs. 6,16193. The minority problem always lemsins. Ue therefore did not want to 
appease Mr. Jinnab for nothing. Bardar Basant Bingb, Moga, a member of tbe 
A,-I, O. O., supported tbe resolution as a Congressman and eaid Gandbiji sbould 
not ignore tbe Uongr^ reeoIuttoB of May 1942. 

S. Kapoor Singh, m. a. (Congress), speaking in his individual capacity, 
wanted Sikhs to wait and not give tbeir verdict tofore placing their point of view 
before Gandbiji to whom Uiey should represent their esse, fie stood for unity ol 
India and said that they must arrive at some settlement to get rid ol foreign rule. 
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Thew were Interrnpfiooi while 8. Kspojr Siagh spoke, Gy«tm ^K’ortar Singh opposed 
S, Kapoor Siogh and expressed tiie apprehension that Qandhiji maj do his best 
iat arrinng at a settlement and Ae only thing Aat could avert each a catastrophe 
was their antted opposidon which he wanted the Sikhs to carry on strongly, if 
an agreement was mohed, the formula would become worse. 

He said Aat As Sikhs favoured the division of India in order to save Ae 
Pan A only, bat oAen wanted a division to crash and finish the Bikhs. While in Ae 
12 districts there would be 113.98,il2? Muslims and 1^40,112 Sikhs, in all being 
61,78,^9 wheiers the Hindus would be 55,12,4% thus giviDg Aem majority in those 
districts also. The 8ikhs were prepared to agree to division only ont of compulsion. 
11 Pakistan was to come of compulsion because Mr. Jinnah’s demand could not tse 
resisted why not give an independent State to Aa Sikhs also. Be asked Aat no 
appesls Aould be made in Ae name of Ae country as benceforA Acre would be no 
India after division. If Ae Sikhe did not oppose the estsblbhment of Pakistan 
now they would never be able ta fight it out. The Sikhs had forced Ae last citadel 
on Ae Indian border to be Ae Jsmmd fort, Hisy did not want the border, but to 
be in Amritear. He had no objection in going to Qandhiji but b^gar, he said, 
cannot be chooser. The Sikhs hsd been reduced to the present state of helptess* 
nets because they always went with folded bands to OandhijI. It appeared Aat Qandhiji 
was thinking of appeasing only Mr. Jinnab. The result .of begging again and agun 
could be noAing but what they had seen in oonnection wiA Gandbiji's 
correspondence wiA the Viceroy. 

Gyani Kartar Singh thought Aat Ae Viceroyls reply had been an eye 
opener to Qandhiji and it was on Aataccoaut that he bM thought of writing to the 
Sikhs Aat he would like to know of any flaw ; oAerwise he might not have car^ 
for Aem at all. The solution was passed, only one Dr. Gour Satan Singh 
dissenting. 

Sardar'.Kartar Singh Oampbellpuri, Advocate moved the second tMoIntian 
residing the establishment of National Government. 

The resolution was s«sonded and supported by S. Har Charan Singh and 8. 
Balwant Singh. The resolntion was paseed. 

The relation _ legstding the “order” of Ae Psnth to Master Tara Singh to 
assume Aat leadership for carrying on the agitation against "O. B.” formula was 
moved by 8- B. Jjjal Singh M. h. A,, and seconded by S. Mangal Smgh, M. L. A., 
(Oentrsl), 8. Jaimal Singh (Jhetnm) and 8. Pram Singh Sodhbans. 

Tributes were paid to Masterji and he was described as the most inc<^* 
inptible msn. 

The Bpeakm ssked Mssterji to lead Aem to victory and Aey wanted Ae people to 
know that Masterji’e voice was the voice of the Pantb. tC Mangal Singh asked Ae Sikhs 
to remember that on Aem would fall Ae rraponsibiUty of protecting the Hindus 
and they would be duty bound to do so. 

By a resolution move! by 8. Pritham Singh (JaAedar, SharomanI Akali Dal) 
it waa decided to observe Beptember 3 to voice Ae Panth's protest gainst Ae G. 
B. formuls. 

Sardar Mangal Singhf M.L,A., (Oentral) in moving his resolution, regretted 
Ast by Qsndbiji’e biessiog Ae O. B. formola and his agreeing to appease Mr. JinnA, 
his (Sardar Mangal Singh’s) conception of India and her freedom for which so 
mach sBoiifice had been made had received a rude shock. Muslims wanted to have 
a torritoty from OoBstantiuople to Delhi and it was pity that Gandhiji was trying 
to appease Mr. JinnA. Countries snd territories could not be given on paper, be 
said. He added Aat Swaraj could not be won by ooTtesimndenee. He complained 
Aat a cultured man like Mr, Baj^opaladiari bad asked if the Puojabee Hindus 
and Sikhs wanted Mr. Amery to decide for them their matters and rule over India. 
Be reported by Baying: “Does l^jaji want to force the Fanjabee Hindus and As 
Sikhs to agree to Paklatan wiA Ae help of Amery's bayonet*’. He did not want 
Punjab to b«»me anoAer Poland. He suggested that Qandhiji should declsre 
Aat he would ncrt agree to any communiJ settlement unless Ae BAhs accepted 
it also. 

8 ifeliindra Sii^h moved an amendment ashing for sn independent Sikh State. 

Ma^er Sbra Singh, in coarse of his cooeinding remsrks, while accepting Ae 
order of Ae PanA said i 'T have decided to obey you because my heart is in the 
work which you have entrusted to me," He regretted that Hindus were not 
xeaittts and declared that he bad nowhere said Aat Hindus and Sikhs could not 
unite in Aeir opposition to the OJt. formula. Of course, for a common cause 
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heing made b; the Hindus and tiie Sikht tbe time had not jret come. He, however, 
declared that the Btkhs would not ^ree to aoy euch diviaioo of India—among tbe 
Uindue and the Mnaittna. If Muelims could not be prevailed upon to remain in a 
nulled India, the Bikhe could not be foiced to go out of a Unit^ India—iuto 
Fakistau”. 

Central Akali Dal'a Statement 

Baia Kharak Sin^h, PreBident, tCeutral Akali Dal, issued the following 
Btatement to the press on the 20th. Angnat:— 

The BO-ealled All Fsrtiee Bikh Gonlereace, which it being held at Amritiar 
to-day, on the invitation of Master Tara Biogh, ia almUnomer, because in fact it is 
only a meeting of the Akali party, to which some others, who are expected to say 
yes to the Akaiis, have also been invited. Ihe Central Akali Dal decided yesterday 
not to participate in the said meeting, 1 also understand that tbe Chief Khalsa 
Diwan and many other influential Sikh socteties aud ornaisationa bare alto like¬ 
wise boycotted this meeting. It is clear from this that the said meeting cannot by 
any etreicb of language be called “All-Fstties Couference." nor can decisioae 
arrived at this meeting be called the voice of tbe Pantb, 

The Secretary of the Central Akali Dal wrote : 

A representative meeting of loading Sikhs from all over the Punjab and the 
N. W. F. P. was held at Lahore on Sunday under the auspices of CentrM Akali 
Dal. Baba Kharak Singh presided. 

Tbe meeting adopted a lengthy resolution rejecting Uie Gandhi-O-R.” formula 
and declariog that the Sikbs would uot accept any scheme of India's vivisection and 
will oppose Pakistan tooth and nail. Sardar Amar Singh tbe “Sher-i-Punjab moved 
the resolution which was seconded by Sardar Pritam Singb, Bedi Gurebaran Siugh 
of CampbellpoTe and others. 

Tbe meeting also passed Borne other rcsolutione including one for the immediate 
release of political prison ers. 

The Sikh Communists’ Conference 


Amritsar—11 th. September 1944 

Faith In Gandhi’s Leadership 

Support to Gandhijee in hie eflbrte at bringing about a settlement of tbs 
communal tangle was voiced by a conference of Bhiks held near the Queen Victoria 
Statue at Amritsar on tbs 11th September 1944. Thie meeting had been invited by 
Baba Wesakba Singh, Baba SoUan Singh Bfaakna, both communist leaders, and 
Sardar Sarmukh Singb Jbabal, a Sikh Congress leader. Abont 2fi0 Sikh workers 
belonging to variout parties among tbe Sikhs responded to dte invitation. The 
communists were predominant and there were present some Congressmen who were 
free to come and representatives of the Central Sikh Youth Lesgue, Pfogressive 
Akali Party, and Malwa Kbslea Durbar. Entrance to the ebamiana where the 
meeting was held was regulated and none excepting those invited were allowed to 
go in. The Akaiis were prominent by their absence and so wss tbs Central 
Ak^i Dal. 

At the conference the nsme of 8, Amar Singh Jhabal was proposed by S, 
Jagit Singh for the chair. 

Babu Dan Singh opptMed the proposal but he did not prc.ss his propiwal end 
ultimately S. Amar Singh was voted to the chair. 

SisuAB Bobk to SOFrEB. 


Sardar Amar Singh Jhabal, in tbe course of his opening remarks, said that 
it was a pity that those who bad no hesitation in declaring ibeir faitb in Amery'a 
assurancea cfid not want to accept tbe assurances given to them by Mahalma 
QandbL Otherwise there was no reasOo why a storm should have been raiaed in 
the name of Sikbisra. Master Tara Singh, by asking the Sikb# to unite against the 
Congress, was merely strengthening the foot-hold of Urilisb imperialism in India. 
Onposition to Gandhijee's effort at aettlog the Hindo-Muslim differences was 
nothing short of betraysl of the country and the rights of her people. He con¬ 
demned the action of those Sikbs who held a demonstration in Bombay against 
Ganrthijee. These Sikhs bad not raised the name of Sikhism by doing that. The 
siteaker said that be bung his bead in shame at the doing of tb(we Sikhs. 

Continuing Ssrdar Amar Singh Jbabal maintained that tbe Sikbs were born to 
suffer and do sacriflee for tbe fre^om of India and the protection of tbe poor and 
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dowD-tToddea< It was nothing sbort of treschery to ask the Sikbs to keep away 
from the freedom movement. It was cowardice to frighten the Sikhs in the name 
of Bikhiem snd division of their homeiand. What of lakhs even if one Sikh was 
left in the Pakistan he would remain secure there because every troe Sikh knows 
how to protect himself. Attempts were being made to misiesd the Sikhs once again 
and barter them away for loaves and fish-s of offices instead of freedom of India 
which was nearest to the heart of every Sikh. He warned the Sikhs against being 
once again thrown at the ' feet of British imperialism which h ad 
been bolding India fast now for years. 

Faith ih Gandbijee 

S. Amar Singh declared that they bad gathered to give a lie to the propaganda 
which was being carried on against the Punjab Sikhs that none of them was with 
the CeitgresB and had no faith in Gandbijee’e^ leaderehlp and support bis eiTorts at 
bringing about a communal settlement. 

S. Amnt Singh Jhabal, maintained that they wonld not be frightened by the 
•Hnknamas” issued by Master Tara Singh and others against the nationalist Sikhs 
and they did not care if they were called atheists or non-Sikhs. 

'Ihe messages received from many Sikh workers who. could not attend' were 
read out, 

Several workers coming from varsous districts delivered messages which they 
had brought from workers who could not come having been restricted. Many of 
these restricted workers were old workers who had suffered imprisonments in the 
Gnrdwara movement. In their messages these old trackers, some of whom made 
touching references to the days when they suffered imprisonments in the Akali 
movement, had declared their full support to Gandbijee in bis efforts for achieving 
Hindu-BlusUm unity and the 'O.R.' formula. 

A number of workers presented documents with thumb impressions of villagers 
signifying support to Mahatma Gandhi and faith in his leaderehip. 

It was announced that a letter bad been sent to Gnndhijee bearing signatures 
and thumb impressions of Sikh ladies expressing faith in bis leadership, 

Sardar Sarmuhh Singh Jhabal, moving the main resolution, exprsssing faith 
in Gandhijee’s leadership, said that to-day the Sikbs were faced again with a critical 
situation. Outwardly alluring terms were being offered to keep away the Sikbe from 
doing the right thing and supporting the freedom movement. Those in power in 
Ute Akali Patty were behaving just in the manner to which the chief Khalsa 
Dewanwalna behsvwi in 1914 in declaring patriots as being non-Sikbs. Efforts were 
being made to keep away the nationalist Bikha from the Bhiromani Gnrdwara 
Prabandhak Committee with _ the official help on lame excusee. The name of 
religion was being exploited, religion which was like nectar was now being exploited 
to lull people into slumber. That is why religion te-day was being described as 
opium. The Sikhs need not be frightened away by the name of Pakistan, he added. 
Sardar Sarmukh Singh Jhabal asked the Sikhs to declare their faith in the lefder> 
ship of Gandhijee who was the only leader who would lead them to victory. He 
said, l^t us win freedom for the sake of freedom.” 

SAFBGDAEDINa GAODIES 

Atitar Singh Daler, President Central Sikh Youth Leagne. seconding the 
rraolution said that Mr. Savarkar and Master Tara Singh were conspiring together 
to keep the British hold on India. They wero creating a new block in the way of 
forces of freedom in India. They were only looking for esf^uarding their 
“gaddieB'’. The Akajis were already co-operating with the League in the N. W, F. 
Province to remain in power. They were doing the same thing in the Punjab, 
Was not that exploitation ? 

Sardar Hira Singh Nd-lt, supporting the resolution further said that the 
anti-nationalist forces among the Sikbs were raiaiag their bead and those who till 
yesterday were nationalists were doing the same thjngs as their predecessors Chief 
Khalaa Dewanwalaa did. He felt that by Gandhijee’s present move nationalist 
causa would certainly be attcnglhencd. It Sir. Jinnah would not settle he would be 
exposed and the nationalist Mitslime wonld be once again in the forefront. But 
If agreement was reached and British Government wonld refuse to concede the 
national demand they would be exposed also. He criticised the Hindn Sabhaits also. 

Sn^ar 2Vjo Singh Siealantra M.L.A. Supporting the resolution said that 
to-day the League ideology has come to stay and tbsre was hardly a Muslim who 
did not have faith in that. He declared that there could not be unity without 
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estikbliihment of PakiBtus. Surdar Te|a SidkIi eriUciaiDg the Bikh leadership aaid 
that tiiey had given no right lead to &e Sikhs. 

He had no doubt that the Akalis were aitling on the fence and were playing 
that game to retain power in the l^njab and in the Centre. If Oandbi-JiD&ah talks 
Biicceed the Akalis might lamp back among the aationaiista and wonld declare that 
they were with them. 

Sardar Durlab S'inph, General Secretary of the Pr^trcBsive Akall Party moved 
an ameodment retiuestiog Gandhijee to consult nationalist Sikha before making any 
dnal commitment. Sardar Dnriab Biogh said that Akaiis got a Mioisterebip in the 
Panjab on tbe promise to help in the - resnatment. To*day the Akaii leadership 
was supported by knights and titled gentry. 

Sardar Duleep Singh eopported the resolatfon. He regretted that the Akriis 
were bargatnitig everywhere ana were acrt&cing principlH for small gains. 

Sardar StirmnJeh Singh Jhabal accepted the amendment adding that Mahatma 
Gandhi hod already given an asanrance that he was willing to hear everyone and 
he would see that justice would be done to every community. 

The following resolution as amended was unanimouBly adopted amidst 
repeated shouts of “Sat Sri Akal". 

‘‘Tbia meeting welcomes Osndiji’a efforts to end tbe politics! deadlock through 
CongreBs-League unity, and wiebea i^at hia eSorta be orewned with success at &e 

GandhI-Wavell correspondence makes it absolutely clear that tbe Govern* 
ment is neither prepared to release national leaders nor to end tbe political deadlock 
and grant national Government to India. Tbe basis of this unbending attitude of 
Imperialism lies in the disunity among Bindns, Sikhs and Muslims. Only by 
accepting tbe right of self-determination of Sikhs and Muslima, can this diaunity bs 
liquidate. Therefore, a CongresB-League-Sikh agreement is the only way to 
liquidate disunity, to end tbe deadlock and advance towards Natiooal Government. 

‘■’nris meeiiog has full faith in Mabatmaji’s assurance to tbe Sikhs. 
Msbatmaji has given a lead to end the deadlock by ueepting tbe principle of the 
right of self-determination for the Muslims, 

'“^e conference declares its full faith in Gandhijee's leadership and reqnests 
him to consnlt nationalmt Sikh opinion before committing himeeif to any final 

■This meeting appeals to all Sikhs to side with the forces of freedom and 
to participate in tiie freedom movement.” 

B. Amur Singh Jhabal, in the course of hts condading remarks about flie 
Indian army said that men would be forthcoming to join the army to fight 
India’s battle for her defence from any external aggresaioo, when India has her 
own Government. 

Sardar (Bahu) Dan Singh Wacehaa moved a resolution condemning the Punjab 
Govemmenfa attitude in keeping many detenus in jmls and imposing restrictions 
on those who were released and demandiDg the release of ell political prisoners and 
the Temoval of all restrictions on them. The_ mover said ^ tbat^ it was for the 
Government to decide whether it wanted to befriend the nationalist sections or 
continue biitemnsa by continuing to detain workers and restrict them. 

S. Leva Singh seconded the resolution and said that the patriots who suffered 
for ire^om’a sake deaervtd alt praise, . 

S. Sohan Singh Josh supported the resolution and said that there were 
several detenus in jail who were in jail before even the war started. _ 

The Dnionist Government was not releasing those patnoto in the Gnjrst jail 
because it was afraid that they would give strengih to the nationaltst forces. 

The resolution wsa adopted nnanimously. , ... .... 

Another resolution was moved by Baba Stngh advising that in jpublio 

speeches no strong words should be need in criticieiug either religion or individuals. 
The rcBolption waa, however, not pressed when an objection was raised sod it was 
enpgeeted that only a cireolar abould be isBued to that effect. 

The conference then adjotuned. 
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The All India Akali Conference 

Fifth Session—Lahore—14th. October 1944 

Presldeatial Address 

‘•The Sikhs fire opposed to the estfiblishment of Fskiatsn nod they cannot 
tolerate India's vivisectios. But if India is to be divided and cut into pieces, the 
glkbs must have a State end they must be given a homeiand on the basis of the 
land novf in their possession and their political importeuce,’’ said Sordar 
Singh, President (Jathedar) of the Shiromani Akali Dal, in the course of his 
piesidential address at the 5th All-India Akali,Conference, vhicb opened in Lahore on 
the 14th. October 1944. 

'I'be conference nas held in a huge pandal, the entrance to vshtcb was through 
Gyani Sher Biflgh Gate underneath which was hanging a motto: ‘‘Beware of the 
Bussian agents.” 

The President-elect and some important Akali leaders, including those relessed 
during the lest two or three days, were accorded a warm reception at the Badami 
Bagh railway station and were conducted in fi procession to the panda! in the 
hlinto Park. There were scores of Akali Jatbas in their blue turbans and the 
Akalts carried NUhan Bahibs. 

Before the conference opened, Sfmier Tara Singh unfurled the Bikh flsg, 
amidst the tunes of the bniids and shouts of Sat iSri Akal. Masteijee, while 
unfutling the flag, said that the Sikba at present were threatened with two very 
great dangers. One danger, he said, were the communists and the other danger 
was from Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jiniiah. Maatcrjee asked his community 
to beware of both the dangers which bo described as ''strong'.storiuB blowing 
against us.” 

Master Tara Singh, while declating that the Sikhs were not prepared to sufier 
the British, who hod denied them their freedom, they were equally unprepared to 
auffer the doings of tyrants like (Mahatma) Gandhi and Mr. Jiouah both of whom 
wanted to impose Hindu and Muslim mnioiities on the Sikhe )if dividing India. 
He made an appeal to the Sikhs to be united under the Sikh Hug which was a 
symbol of self-respect. It was for the Sikhs to maintain their Bcif-iespect and 
refrain from being led astray. 

There vrae a general sense of pleasure espressed by those who addressed the 
conference and attended it on the release of patriotic Akali lesdera like Snrdat 
lehar Singh Majhate, President of the Darbar Sahib Committee. Amritsar, S.Udham 
Singh Nagoke, S. Daraban Siugh Pheruman, and S. Sohan Singh, Jalal Gaman, 
who came to Lahore to-day. 

They were all greeted "by the Akali workers and a hearty welcome was estend- 
tended to them by the President and the other speakers at the conference. 

Hope was expi^sscd that those left behind in iail would also be released 

soon. 

Beferences were made to the sad death of Gyani Sher Singh by the President 
aud other ep^kers and tributes were paid to him. 

Gandhiji moeily, the communists and hir. Jiniiah and Mr. Kajagopalaebariar 
to some extent, were the main targets of the main speaker, aher the Preeident at 
the conference and one or two poets. The'*C. E.” formula was the basis of all the 
severe condemnation. Gyani_ Ksriar Singh wos credited with having exctlhtl Mr, 
Jinnah in bis attempt to ridicule Gandbijee and throw mud ou him and levelling 
charges^ on the Congress Miuisters in some of the provinces and accusing them of 
the “injustice” done to the Sikhs. His speech looked like an impeachment of 
Gandhijee and he employed some of the strongest epithets “to express resentment at 
what great sin Gandhijee has committed" by wiint he described as “going back from 
hw word given to the Sikhs” who he said “have never been treated with any such 
disresj^ct and discourtesy during the past oae hundred jeats by any political 
leader.” 

Kartnr Singh also described Mr. Jinnah as the “political enemy of the 
Sikhs, who, he said, "if succeeds in hie plan, would ruin the Sikhs." He, however, 
paid a tribate to Mr, Jinnah'a political sagacity. He described the idea of demo- 
oracy as foreign and unacceptable to him. He condemned communists also. 

Jathedar Pritam SingA, in the course of his speech, while xnaking as appeal 
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to the Sikhs to stand unitfd, Id ^iew of the danp^ers confronting them, condemned 
the Communiela as beiiiK the immediate danj;er to Sikhs. He described the 
Communists as weather cocks, who were pltyinjr a double pame. Voicing the Sikh 
opposition to the viviHCctiuii Of India. Sardar Fiilam Sing said that the Sikha 
were opposed to I’gkisioD and they would not tolerate the slaveiy of the Hindu 
majority or tlic Muslim majority. If India was to be cut into pieces, the Jathedar 
demanded a State for ths Sikhs who, he said, it Pakistan waa to Ise rstablisbcd, 
must gel a homeland on the basis of their importance and the land which they held 
in the Punjab. The Hindu or Muslim majority, be pointed out, could not be foisted 
upon the Sikhs either by the combiiiation of Hindus or Muslims or by the British 
bayonet. He hoped that the British would not lend the support of their bayonet for. ii 
Uiey did, it would not be ttie reward of the services the Sikbs were now rendering 
in the war ? The British took the Punjab from the Bikbs and they must not make 
them slaves of others. Numbers, he said, did not matter for when ths Si^s ruled 
the Ptnijab they were only 60,000. 

The President complained that Gandhijce had not consulted the Sikhs and there¬ 
fore not kept his word given to tiie Sikhs in lOiftf. Gandhijee, he said, did not seem to 
care for the Sikhs who he thought were iion-e.'tiatcnt. Gandhijee wanted to sell the 
Sikhs to Mr. Jiiinah, Congress, said Mr. Pritam Bingh, could ill eiTord to sacri- 
6ce the Muslims and therefore it was prepared Vo sacrifiec the Bikbs, In 1915-16 
the Sikhs were in the pocket of the British and they used them and now Guidhijee 
thought that the Sikhs were in bis pocket and wauled to use them. The Sikhs,' 
he said, have refused to be used. 

The President eritieiecd the Btkb States whom he accused of not giving fair 
treatment to the Bikhs, He said that time was coming when the Bikh mosses 
would make some of the rulers feel that they must adhere to Sikhism. More Bikbs 
should bo employed in tlie Sikh States. He also complained of injustice being done 
to the Sikhs in the noa-Bikh States. 


Resolutions—2nd Day—Lahore—15th. October 1944 

The Sikh demand for en independent Sikh Stale woa not pressed at the 
second open segsion of the Conference. Master Tara Singh, who was the mover 
of the mein resolution, declared that, though the Bikbs wanted en independent 
Sikh State for themselves, the demand was not being pressed aud was being held 
back in order to keep the door open for negotiations. 

S. MangaJ Singh, who supported Master T'ara Singh, in an equally forceful 
apeseb,' referred to the decision not to press the demand to remain what be called 
“tie^iibie”, in order that it may fit in anywhere if and when an attempt was made 
to do justice to the Sikhs. 

The Bikh position, as esplained by all the esiating **big guns’* of the AksH 
Party, on the same main resolution, was that the Sikhs were prepared for any kind 
of settlcmeiti but they would in no case tolerate division of India or the establish¬ 
ment of Pakistan. . 

In case the Hindus and Muslims were to part as brothers and share the 
country, the Sikhs, as youngest of the three brothers, would also ask for their sbare^ 
said Principal Oattga Shigh. who bad no hesitation in saying that be would like 
the Hindus, Muslims and Sikh* to remain together as one mao in a free India. 
Pakistan, in the very candid opinion of these Sikh leaders, would benefit the Mus¬ 
lims and to some extent, the Hindus hut it would prove ruinous to the Sikhe. 

Master Tara Singh, while meintaining that India should not be divided, said 
that if division was to take place, then they would have no objMtion if the 
Mussalmans, who were now asking for 50 per cent in the centre, would give to the 
Sikha 50 per cent in the Pakistan or even agree 10 give p P«f to each one of 
the three comsnunilics liTiDg in the Ponjah viz., Uie Bindua, Ibe MusUins sea tbe 

Manga! Singh, M.L.A- (Central), who has always beeo credited with 
holding balanced views, while claiming to speak as a Congress Bikh, said that there 
was hardly a Sikh who had greater respect for Gandhiji, but in their opposition to 
the establishment of Pakistan the Sikha would reeist all attempts, nicliidiog the 
British bayoneia by all weapons. He added, ’'But let it be understood that now 
tbe Sikhs would not employ the weapon of non-vloleuce but nse all weapona which 
our great Guta Gobiod Singh had given to us." .v i. - . c-, 

tOBd of fbo flpe^bfis At tho confcr€i3C6| .tfiooeb of Btiru 

annoyance at Gandbijee’s alleged breaking of the promise held oat to them in J929, 
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provided a beaUiiy coDbraBt (o the tone of the main speaker at the openinR ssssion 
last night. Maaterjee's speech even though punetueted with one or two ''harsh" 
words—^beBitetiDgly uttered—was undoubtedly conciliatory* 

The Commuoiste, eapecialiy the Sikh communists, were greatly criticised and 
. every speaker asked the Sikhs to beware o( them. They were described ae Muelime. 

Master Tara Singh moved the following resolution :— 

1 (a) This session of the All-India Akali Conference is of the opinion that 
the last eight years' working of the Provincial Autonomy set up under the scheme 
of the Government of India Act 1935, with an unalterable statutory Muslim 
majority as a result of the Communal Award, baa adversely affected the vital Sikh 
interest and has seriously injured the Sikh community. 'Ihe Sikh interests have 
suffered greatly in economic, political, religious and cultural spheres. Even the 
reserved powers of the Ooveroor given to him under the coustitutiou have failed to 
protect them. It is for the first time after the annexatiou of the Punjab by the 
British that the Sikhs have been reminded that their home-lands are being again 
passed over to the Muslims under the protection of the British bayonet. The Istkh 
masses feel very keenly that they have been sacrificed at the altar of political 
expediency to appease the Muslims. 

(b) Mahatma Gandhi’s offer of Pakistan to Mr, Jinnah and subsequent talks 
for communal settlement without taking the Sikhs into confidence notwithstanding 
the assurance given to the Sikhs by the Congress in its resolution of 1929, have 
■greatly perturbed them. When the proposal to vivisect their very home-lands is 
under active consideration, it is an undeniable fact that in this matter the Sikiis 
are the most vitally affected community in India. They should.^ therefore, be 
treated as major parly in the negotiations, but they ate nowhere in the picture. 
Neither In his onei to Mr. Jinnah, nor In his lone correspondence with the Muslim 
L«gue leader, any reference has been made to the Sikhs. Thus they have been 
completely ignored. Mahatma Qandht has also followed the policy of Muslim 
appeasement at the expense of the Sikh community. 

(c) AS regards the communal settlement this session of the All-India Con fereuca 
wishes to umquivocaily declare on behalf of the Sikh Panth thot the Sikhs are 
prepared and willing to support any scheme of communal settlement which 
provides for them ample scope for their political, cultural religious development to 
their satisfaciiou. The Conference further declares that along with the Hindus and 
Muslims, they are prepared to live like brothers as equally free community in a 
free united'ludia aud that they shall not submit to the domination of any other 
community. 

(d) This Conference after full consideration of the vations terms of the Eaja- 
Gandhi formula, as well as the proposal of Mahatma Gandbi contained in Gandbi- 
Jinnah correspondence have come to the conclusion that this scheme of eommunal 
setllemeot is greatly detrimental to the interests of the Sikhs in particulai and 
country in general, therefore, this Conference rejects it, and calls upon the Sikhs to 
carry on ceaseless agitation unless the scheme is finally dropped and the Sikhs are 
assured that no eitoilar proposal will be put forward, 

'Phis Conference further declares no communal settlement will be accepteble to 
the Sikhs unless it is approved by the t^biromsni Akali Hal. 

Master Tara Singh, began by condemning the present mentality which, he 
■aid, was swaying the whole fabric of the administration of the province since the 
advent of provincial autonomy. 

While during the Mogbal E.aj there were only one or two rulers, now eve^ 
Musealman, said Masierjee, regarded^ himself a ruler. He bad no hesitation in 
sayiog that there was “Auianpsebi Eaj" in the Punjab, even without the establish¬ 
ment of Pakistau. The pity was that in the name of war no one was allowed to 
B^ak out. Masterjee expressed the view that Malik Khizar Hayat is better than Sir 
bikaader whom be held responsible for communalism in the Punjab. 

While referring to Gandhiji and his recent negotiations with Mr. Jinnah, 
Masterjea said that Gandhiji had not treated the Sikhs justly by not keeping up the 
assurance given to them. Be said be would hesitate to go to the Mahatma now, 
even if invited, hecause be felt that tbs self-respect of tbe Sikbe bad bren 
wounded. The Sikhs would be affected the most, if Pakistan was establislied and, 
therefore, it were they alone who should be consulted before Pakistan was 
established in the Punjab. The plea tliat the Sikha were smaller in number was 
described by Masterjee as futile because, be said, the Sikhs were 5? lakhs but io 
Ireland, with a population of 4B lakhs, two States bad been formed. The Sikhs did 
not want to rule but wanted freedom and they were prepared to Buffer for it. 
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Their oppoBition lo the CommoDal Award did not anceeed hecauae the Gorem- 
ment, be said, broke (heir opposition and it could do so even now. He, however, 
hoped that the hikhs would not let Pakistan take its birth. 

Masterjee, who described Gandhiji'a letter lo him as unsstisfaciorv. sn'd that 
an effecliTe propiainnie to oppose Fakisten wotiid be placed before the 'I’aiith’ 
soon. Master Tara Sioph declared ibat if the Conpress would rtniove Mabatna 
Gandhi from all bis positioos in the Cotipress for havinp acted epaiitst the Coiiprcsa 
resolution be would benr no hesitation in junipinp back into the C'oiipress fold. 

Principal Qaitga Singh hoped that ihctr power wenid not turn into mustard 
apain and he warned the hikha against tbeir internal endnies. i^ikha bad trusted 
Qandhiji and Buffered greatly in following him and they were neither brggara nor 
bargainers, 

OyaiH Kariar Singh, M.L.A., supporting the resolution, referred lo the ioinstice 
which be said was being done to the Bikhs it) tlie rentier of services. The resolution 
wsB pasKd unanimously. 


Gandhijt’s Assurance to the Sikhs 

J^ahttima Oandhi, replying to a letter ftrrn Sardar Lnrlab Singh, General 
Secretary of the Central Sikh "South Lespue, rcqueslnig a peneral assurance lo 
nationalist Sikhs that tbeir interests are safe in hie hands and that they will not be 
eaciihced at any cost, says: "I could never be pniity of blessing anyihing which is 
contrary to the national interest. You con certainly have the Bssuranco that the 
interests of the nationalist Bikhs as also of all nationalteis are safe in my bands and 
also, 1 presume, in the Congress hands, though, as you know, I have no authority 
to speak on behalf of the Congress,” 

Concluding bis letter Mabatma Gandbi says : "There are many tnvenIlona 
about me going the ground. I would warn friends against giving credence to any 
of them without reference to me." 

Mr. Fyarelal released the following correspondence that passed between 
Mahatma Gandbi and Bardar Luilab Bingb, General Beerctary of the Central Bikh 
Youth League: 

Letter from Sardar Pnrlab Singh, dated Lahore November 12. 


Bespccted Bapuji, 


League and other oationaliBt Sikhs, wbo are working among tbe Sikhs for the causa 
of nationalism, have to face several difliculties and 1 would therefore request you lo 
kindly clarify the following points and remove the misunderslaDdiog ashlar as 
possible. 

Tbe CongreBS bad promised in its Lahore resolutiou of 1029 that no constitution 
would be acceptable lo the Congrrea which does not give the fullest satisfaction lo 
tte Sikbs. You know a large number of Sikhs are perturbed over lUjap's propo¬ 
sals, Supposing Mr, Jinnsh had accepted tbe proposals in full, or in an amended 
form, what would have been the position of the Sikhs in that 1 

Even the Akaiis feel very indignant because you did not touch the question of 
meeting tbe Sikh deputation, as suggested by Master Tata Sinph in hie leiicr. Can 
you please make it clear why it was not (considered desirable to invite the Bikh 
leaders before proceeding to Mr. Jinn ah for the talks ? , _ ,,, 

Mr. Jagat Narain Lai's resolution clearly states that the Congress would be no 
party to the vivisection of the country. Is it not a fact that Bajeji’s propoeals run 
counter to that resolution f The 6ikh public is made to believe that Gandhiji does 
not favour the idea of the Sikhe remaining in the Congress because of tbeir belief 

in the sword. . .i. 

The Bikhs have always made the greatcBt poestble contribution to the canse of 
India's freedom and they are prepared to do that in future also, but such an altitude 
on your part is likely to discourage them. "Will yon very kindly throw some light 
on this issue? „ j , j . ... 

Master Tara Singh and other responsible Akali leaders have ollen declared In the 
press and on the platform that the Sikander-Bsldev Bingh Pset was enacted with 
tbe consenl tnd blessing? of tbe CoDgrees Commind and Serdar Patel'e 

special represeotstWe wbo wss prescDt in the Punjab tbroiigboiit the D^otifttlons siid 
that tbe bardar was kept Informed of all tbe developmcniSe Further, it is said that 
the Azad Panjab flcheme waa introdoeed with yonr consent and bleesinj^ Tl« 
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nationalist Sikbs re^rard both the sebemes as BDU'Dationa! and opposed to tbs 
interests ot the country and the coiniDiinily. Can you kindly guide us in the 
matter f 

Jn the end I wll request you, Bapuji, to give a general assurance to the 
untionalist Sikhs that their interests are safe in yonr hands and that they vrill not be 
sacrificed at any cost. The heart oi,tbe Sikh masses ia with the Congresa and 
nationalism and patriotism are their proud faeritaga They cannot depart irom these 
principles, but let them have this satisfaction at least that the Congress trill do no 
injustice to them and that they -will have their proper place in free India. 

Praying for your long life. 

Yours sincerely, 

^ (Sd.) Durlab Singh. 

Gandhiji’s Bbpl-s 

The following is Mahatma GandUjfs reply dated, Sevagram 14Qi November 1944. 

Dear. Satdar Durlab Singh, 

This ie my answer to your questions: (1) My association with Bajajt in his 
formula could not affect the Bikh position in the etightest degree, even if Qaid-i* 
Azam Jinnah accepted it. The Lahore resolution of the (ingress referred to by you 
stands. The result of Qaid-i-Azam Jinnah’s acceptance would have been that both 
of US would have gone to the Sikhs and others interested to secure their acceptance. 
1 had made this clear in my letter to Masterjee. 

(2) 1 cannot understand the Akali iudignstion. My meeting a deputation was 
unnecessary in view of my absolute essurance. if Masterjee had wanted to bring bis 
friends to me, in spite of my assurance, 1 would have gladly seen them as 1 did 
other friends who sought clariflcalion from me. 

(3) Maulana Saheb explained the implicatiooB of the Jagat Naratnlal resolution 
which please see. But supposing that it is inconsietent with the Bajaii Formula 
and the Cangiess accepts the latter, there is nothing to prevent the Congress from 
tesciodiDg the resolution. 

(4) Bow could I favour a contrary opinion when I have always given the 
closest collaboration to Sikh friends? Those Sikhs, who do not accept the Congress 
creed, naturally refrain, like tnany others, from jointeg the Congrees. 

(5) 1 know nothing about the Siksiidar-Bsldev Singh Pact, much leas about 
the Conp^ese Bigh Commaod’s associaiion with it. Bor do I taow Bie details of 
the Azad Punjab scheme. 

I could never be guilty of blessing anything which is contrary to the national 
interest. You can certainly have the assurance that the Uitereste of the nstionaiist 
Sifcbs, as also of all nationalists, arc safe in my hands end also, I presume, in the 
Congress hands, though as you know 1 have no authority to speak on behalf of the 
CongresB, 

There are many inventions about me going the round. I would warn friends 
against giving credence to any of them without reference to me. 

Yours ejncerely, 

Sd. M. E. Gandhi, 

The Akali Jubilee Conference 

let Session—Jandiala—25fh. November 1944 

Presidential Address 

"I should admit that during the war several allegations have been made 
against Uie Akali organisation, i cannot call all of them 'false,' bitt the ideal of the 
Bhiromani Akali Dal has always remained ‘to eerve the Panth, the country and the 
oppressed, and to work for the management and reform of the Gurdwaras,” said 
S, Ishar Singh Majhaii, in the course of hie presideutial address at the first Akali 
Jubilee Conference held at Jandiala, District Jullunder, on the ^th November 1944. 

He added : "The Akalie have Blood steadfast by the Congress in all the move¬ 
ments taunced at by ibis national organisation for the emancipation of the mother¬ 
land. During the Nagpur National Flag Saiyagraba, the Martial Law days, 1921 Move¬ 
ment. 10^ hlovcment and then in 1940 and 1942 the Akalis did not lag behind any 
one else. To Game only a few of our leaders, Sardar Fartap Singh, M,L.A., General 
Secretary, P.P.C.O., Snrdar Dnrshaii Singh Pheruman, Giani Qurmukh Singh 
Mussafir, Baba Labb Singh of Jutinndur, and Sardar Baaant Singh of Moga were ail 
arrested alter August 8. In this lllaqa of Dmba numerous Akaii workers were put 
behind the prison bars and many of them ate still there. It was the Akalis, agaiu, 
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who offered ChenselTes for arrest by taking out processions in the An&rksli, Lshore, 
and the Hall Baati, Amritsar, On the other band, what have the Communists 
done? At a Kisan Conference held at Bbnkna Kalan, Comrade Sohsn Singh Josh, 
the Commanist Leader, proudly eaid: ‘'if there have been no diaturbaocea in the 
Panjah it is becsase of our iuflueDce with the people.'* 

'^bese traitors (Communists) to the country who talked of bringiog about a 
revolution through this war,” he said, “have turned turtle and given out the cry 
that it is a People’s war. This, however, ie not very ourious because in tbeic 
nnpstriotic attitude they have consistently opposed every move of the Indian 
NatLonai Conprese. Their opposition to the Symbolic Satyngraba movement of 1940 
and then to the idu of Mass Movement wbU-h had been coutemplaied in the 
resolution of August 1942 is only recent history. In fact, these Communisis do not 
consider India ae their motherland. Their source of iuspirstiou aiid ahrine of 
homage is the Soviet citadel of Moscow. Mother India dtould not expect any good 
from them.” 

•Tte Communists and the Unionists,” the Sotdar continued, "are the chiiw of 
the same block. They vie with each other in roaiutainiitg the power of the 
foreigners in this land but I wish to declare that the b^hiromuni Akuii Dal will 
continue to stand by the Congress in every struggle lauuched to achieve India's 
feerdom. AS the S.A.D. has always done in the past.” 

Rufertlng to the Pakiatnii and the C.R. Formula, tSardar Ishar Biiigh said: 
“Wo have been under subjection for a very long time but the domination oI the 
British is different and worse than all previous dominations in that the Mnghals 
identified themselves with the people of India and ultimately adopted India as their 
homeland. But the policy of the British has crested so many warring Bectioiis in 
the body politic of India that the Muslims belonging to the Muslim League are 
demanding 'Pakistan.* viz., a sovereign Stale of their own, 

"The arrogant attitude adopted by the Qovernmeut since 1943 has gcatly dis¬ 
appointed oor countrymen. The O. B. Forrauta is a symptom of this sense of 
frustration. This formula has strengthened the hands of PakistauUts and has hit 
those conatymen hard who stand for an Akhsnd Uindustna. Although several 
CoDgressmen have expressed ^eir opinion against the formula, yet there is an 
apprehension in certain quarters that the Congress may acoept it under the iiiQuence 
of Gandhiji’e great personality. This is as probable as it is iinprobablo. The 
Congress positiou, so far as I understand, is that it adheres to the Jngat Naraintal 
Resolution. I may, however, express my opinion that the O.fi, Formula is no 
solution of the present complicated political situation of the country.” 

"One thing is clear,” the Sardar declared, "and that is that we will never 
accept Pakistan and will fight it to the finish.” Bardar Ishat Biogh concluded 
by saying: "Uur ideal is a Free India where the Sikhs ate also free like ail other 
communities. Wa stand for a noble idea and we will succeed in attaining it.” 


The Punjab Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

Presidential Address—Ludhiana—10th Noveinber 1944 
•'There cau be no compromise with any fantastic clsim for cntling India to 
pieces either on communal or on provincial considerations,” declared I>r. Shj/nma 
Prasad Mookerjee, presiding over the Punjab Hindu Mabasabbs CoDferenea, which 
met at Ludhiana on the 10th November 11144 , . n f. i.- i. 

On alighting Irom the train. Dr. i/ooKerjea and Dr. B, b. Mocmje, who accom¬ 
panied him, were profusely garlanded. 'Ihe platform was thronged with several 
firousaods of persons who cheered them as they were conductfd uiitlcran archway of 
Bumerons saffron coloured Mahasabha flags. Seated in a two-horae driven carriage 
they passed Uirough crowded aireets. » j i, 

'J’he presidentisl proeessiou, originally planned, was not taken out aa it had been 
banned by the authorities. The organisers bad also instructed the Mahasabha volun¬ 
teers not to wear uniforms. „ „ . -j 1 . J. ». l. A- 

Addressing the Conference, Dr. Mookherjee said : "India has been and is mb 
country and must remain so whatever aeif-oonstiluted exponenU of so-called Hindu- 
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Hosliia unit; may declare. It ia & most dangerous paBtime to tr; to pUcate that 
■Mstion of mnelims who think it beneath their dignity to live in India ae such ud, 
therefore, demand a territory of their own, sovereign and independent, carved out 
of onr Motherland a territory where crorea of Hindus will continne to live bereft 
of their Indian natioriality. It is noUiiug short of stabbing Indian liberty and 
nationalism in the back. India most have a strong and effective 
Central Governments ^ to remain in charge of departments such as 
defence, foreign _ Tejatious, finance, India’s commercial and industrial 
expansion, cornmnnicationa and any other subiect that may affect India’a welfare 
as a whole. While each zone based on linpniiBtio and cultural affinity will develop 
in its own way nothing will be allowed to happen which will weaken India’s pro¬ 
gress and solidarity or lower her dignity, prestige and power in the international 
sphere. _ 

“Weakesing of Hindus Past of British Pouot” 

’’The Hindu Mahasahha looks at India’s political problem a with complete 
realism. Its aim is full independence of India baaed on a conatitutiou ^at will 
give due protection to minority rights, whenever and wherever necessary. It opposea 
political pandering and patronage of particular eommunitiea and interests merely on 
«>nBSderat)on of caste or religion though it readily acknowledges the imperative need 
for airmgthening, by every possible means, all the weaker Unka by giving them 
facUitiea for raising their standard. It realises that weakening of Hindu rights and 
liberileaiB part of a planned policy of the British rulers, who act in close, though 
probably implicit, nDderatBoding with a section of aggressive MosHms and use them 
as a cloak for their imperialistic parposes. To resist this attack on Hindus lea 
sacred and patriotic duty which muat be btddly performed. The Htado Mahasabha at 
dte same time deems it essential that proper communal relationship sbonld be 
fostered and developed at every centre. Mnslims who regard tbemselvra as sons 
and danghters of India, who are prepared to abare with Hindus and others the joya 
and aonowa of a common national struggle should be helped to organise themselves 
so as to resist the suicidal activities of some of their co-religiouists who under 
British patronage are to-day spreading the jKiieon of fanaticism. So long as separate 
electoiatea continua this virus will not abate.” 

Need for Understanding with Biehs 

Beferring to the situation in the Punjab he said: 'T have always felt the need 
for complete understanding between Sikhs and Bindna in the Punwb. The menace 
of Pakistan atrikes at the root of our national existence in the Provinces, where 
Hindua and Sikhs are in a minority. It ia obvious that the situation may become 
grave if there ia disunity between them at this critical juncture in the history of 
of their Province. I hope the Provincial Hindu Sabba will do everything possible 
to unite these two communUiea and also to strengthen its relationship with those 
patriotic Muslima in the Punjab, who believe in the unity and integrity of India.” 

He continued: ’'Let na realise that India is faced to-day wito a supreme 
political cilsia. Her rnlem who hold the country against the will of her people feel 
intoxicated by the apparent succesa of their repressive policy and their temporary 
economic conquest. Theyrealiee not that Indian Nationalism is no extinct volcano. 
The seismic forces are gaUieiing more and more in atrengch. The spirit of an 
enchained India rebels silenty and no power, however mighty, can hoite to :hold by 
force one-fifth of the human race under subiugatiDn for all time. Britain will not 
wiiltDgly pert with power in India and. indeed, without India, both Britain’s position 
in the international world and her plana for post-war recovery will alike be serionsiy 
jeopardised. At this crisis, we have to play our part worthily so that posterity will 
have no cause to blame us for betraying tbe country or for selling our birth-right 
for a mess of pottage or for lack of clear foresight and determination.” 

Ukitbd Front of Hindu Minorite Provinces 

Suggesting a united front of Hindu Minority Provinces, Dr. Mookherjee said, 
’’Such a united front will not only help to strengthen the power of resistance of 
each but also rouse public opinion throughout India in respect of some major iasues 
affeoUog the rights of Hindus and India’s freedom. To-day, by subtle propaganda 
it ia sought U) be made out that tbe inter^ts of the Muslim minority cannot be 
safeguarded if majority rule ia recognised in India. It is, indeed, amazing, that tbia 
so-called love for mlnorUies dwindles away whenever the rights and interests ^ the 
Hindu minority are involved. 

One pan understand deliberate planning on the part of onr lulere to eurb the 
political lights of Hindtw, because of thmr patriotism and of their determined efforts 
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to ice Wjb end of foreien rule in this country. One cm slso follow the slrttode of 
s section of MusUmg areaming of a separate and independent homeland for them¬ 
selves within India, changing even tbs name of that portion of Indian territory. 
They are over-atistons to weaken the position of Hindns and consolidate their own 
-for serving their narrow and selfish ends. 

But it is not these open enemies alone we have to struggle against. The most 
snbvcisiva attack comes from false frisnde ; forces within our own community who 
refuse to look at stem realities and create confusion and dissension within the Hindu 
fold. The history of Indian Nationalism reveals how religion has been deliberately 
introduced into the political constitution of the country by shrewd British politicioiis 
and every effort made to subdue the Natioualist forces for tightening the bureau¬ 
cratic hold on Indian administration. 


Resolutions—Ludhiana—^2Dd Day—11 ih. November 1944 

The second sitting of the Conference was held on Saturday night. In the 
absence of Dr. Sbyamn Prasad Mookerjee, who was not keeping well. Dr. B,S, 
Moonje occopied the chair. About 40,000 people attended the sessioii, 

i. Bri} Lai moved the first resolution: This Conference places On record its 
deep sense of coocern and horror at the way in which the political, religious and 
economic rights of ths Hindtis are being sacrificed at the altar of Communat Raj 
in the province. Since the Hindu Congress members of the Funjnb Assembly have 
failed to attend the Assembly and to protect the iotcrests of the constituency 
predominantly Hindu, they be called upon to resign. 'J hs Conference resolves that 
public opinion be organised in tho province to that ciTect.” 

While placing this resolution before the Honse, Lala Brij Lat said that ths 
present Congress M.L.A.s represented chiefly Hindu votes and it was theJr primary 
duty to protect the Hindu interests but the policy of the Congress representatives in 
the Assemblies was that of appeasement which bad miserably failed. As they have 
failed to carry out the behesta of Hindu constituents, it was our rightful demand 
that they should resign. ; 

The resolution was seconded by Pt, Bubu Ram Sbarma, Proprietor of ’*Ssndesh" 
and General Secretary of the Reception Committee of the Punjab Hindu Conference 
and Dr, Salya Prakash of RohtaL 

The resolution when put to vote, was naanimousty carried amidst shouts of 
"Hindu Mahasabha Amar Eahe", Doctor Mookerjee Amar Bahe," 


Gasdhiji Should Lead Mahasabha 

Lain Kuniaii Lai Latnba Of Lyallpur moved ths second resolution thst this 
Conference placed on record its emphatic disapprove of the ‘'O.R"' Formula and 
the standing offer of Gaiidhiji to the Muslim League for a settlement on that 
basis as it conceded ths principle of division of the country. The Conference an¬ 
nounced its belief in the fundamental integrity of India and declared that tho 
Hindus of the province would reeist the partition of the Punjab and the eetablish- 
ment of Pakistan at ail cost. _ , . , , 

Mr. Lamba, while apeaking on the resolution, explained how the policy of 
appeasement adopted by the Congress bad tailed. Before the disturbances of 1942 
Gandhiji stood for Akhand Bindustan and declared that so long aa the third party 
was in power, no communal settlement could be arrived at. Mr, Lamba aaid 
Gandhiii had gone back on his past dclaraiions, and still elung to the "C.R, 
Formula”. 'J'hrough Gandbiji’a attitude, Mr. Jiunah again came into the lime-light 
Mter receiving a sound beating at the hands of the Unionists. , . .. , 

“1 request Gandhiji”, Mr, Lamba continued, "to join the Hindu Mabasabha and 
unite 80 crorM of Hindus under one flag in order to achieve Independent. Mr. 
Lamba related how "Mnhmood Gbazoavi Day” was ceJebta^ in the Frontier 
Province under the preaideutship of Satdat Aursngzeb, and said that if that was 
how the things would assume shape, the less said the -j , 

Th« r€fiolutioD was secooded by Captaio Keshab Chander, wco said that 
Swaro] bftd pot tio signibcanca U the Hiodiia bad got to exiatenc^ 

Shrifflftti KriBlma Devi, a prominest lady worker of Hicdu Sabha, al^o apoke 
on the r^oluiiOQa Sbe appealed to tho MoBlIoas io^ continue to live at oeigbhoura, 
and warned, them that if ibe JitisliniB would not deilat from tbair movd, the woxneQ 
would not lag behind and would sacrifice every^ing for to c<mnt^. 

Gyani Lai Singh Sumnndii. Mr. Bam Rakha Mai Ahluwah^ Pleader, Ludhiana, 
Mahasha Rattan Chaod of Amritsar, and Ch. Cbandan Singh of RohUV also 
supported the resolution, which was unanimously adopted amidst shoots of Akband 
Hiadustsu Amsr Baht”, *‘Dr. Moonjs Amar Babe , 
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Dr. Moonje, in his eonclnding remarks, obsaryed that the Panjab was (he 
sword arm of India and tiiere conld be no Pakistan in case only one son was gina 
to the Hindu Mahasabba by parents baviiig four eons. He speoiaily advieea the 
young men to learn riding and handling the gun. The open session terminated 
after midnight. 


Resolutions—3rd day—Ludhiana—12th. November 1944 

The conclnding session of the Oanferenee commenced this evening at 6>30 p.m, 
with Dr. Sbyama Pruad Mooketjea in the chair. About 40,(XX) people attended 
tills sraeioD. An address of welcome on behalf of tiie local Arya Samsjes was 
presented to Dr. Sbyama Prasad Mookerjee by Mr. Pdtam Ohand, SeoreUiy of the 
Bweption Committee of tiie cooferenee. Poems were also recited by two small boys, 

Mr. A, 8. Satifartki moved the following raolntion: 

“This conferenoe views witii deep concern the present condition of disiutegra* 
tion of the Faniab Hindns in which their legitimate rights and interests are bdng 
ignored and sacrificed and opines that there is ’imm^iate need of organising the 
Hindus of the province under the banner of the Hindu MataMabha. The conference, 
therefore, appoints a provincial organisation committee consisting of Mr. Eesbab 
Cbander, L. Eundan Lai I^mba, Seth Lachhman Dae, Mabaaba Rattan Cband, Mr. 
A.S. Satyarthi (convener), Dr. M.D. Chowdhry, Mr. Bal £a}, Ch. Ohandan Singh, 
Mr. Satya I^akash, Mr. Hardysl and L. Brij Lai to tour the province and establish 
a net work of Hindu Sabhas to be duly affiliated with the Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha." 

The resolution was put to vote and carried unanimouely. 


Fbesidekiiai^ Proo^ioh 

The neirt resolution was moved by Pandit Babu _ ifam Sharma, General 
Secretary of the Reception Committee of the Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference 
by which the conference protested against the indefensible action of the local 
authorities presumably taken in consnltation wtih the provincial Government pro¬ 
hibiting the taking out of a peaceful procession of the President-elect of the Hindu 
Conference on the stereotyped plea of preserving peace and tranquility of the town 
instead of taking action against those from iwhom there was danger of bread! of 

law “jj-o{t,ndor of Amtitsar seconded the resolntion end it was adopted 
unanimously when put to vote. 

8ATYAB.TH PSAKASH COHFKRBSCE 

Mr, Kesbab Chander then read the next tMolution moved on behalf of tiie 
Chair bv which the conference protested against tbe arbitary action of toe local 
authoTitfes in banning the Satyarth Prakash Conference oigenised to protest against 
the unfair order of the Sind Government in respect of batyarth Prakash issued 
under the Defence of India Buies on the flimsy ground that the holding of such 
conference was likely to disturb tiie public peace and tranquility. 

This resolution was also adopted without any speech on the rwolntion as 
there was a ban placed by the District Magistrate on Satyarth FrakaA l«Dfereoc& 

Dr. Shyama Prasod Mukherji, winding up the pracMdmga, dMlared that the 
Government had indulged in dangerous practice and created a mischievous precedent 
by banning the 14th chapter of the Satyarth Prakash. This action was amawng 
and woffid not be tolerated. Ho asked what would the Muslima feel if certain 
chapters of the Quran were banned by a Hindu minist^. . .u » v 

^ “Those who live in glass houses should not throw stones at othera , he 
pointed out. He advised the Sind Government to retrieve the step m time OBfoce it 
is too late. He assured support to the Arya Ssmaj in any action which might be 
resorted to for the purpose of ban of the Sind Government. t, * i. .v ». 

Dr. Shyama Prasad urged the Hindua to o^anise themselvea as be felt tiiat 
the ne^ lor unity in their ranlte waa never greater Ibau now. 



A. 1. Akkantl MlincHusttian Oonterencd 

Third Session—Guiranwala—18th November 1944 

PTMldentlal ^dreu 

^fhe declantiOD tb»t the SiUis stand for the complete independence and 
oneness of India wi» made b; Sardar Kharak Singh^ the well known Bikblead^, 
presiding over the third alMndia Akhand Bindosthan Conference at Guiranwala 
OB the iSUt Hovember 1944. 

He said ttiat “only in tiia unity and oneness of India is the bo]» and, indeed, 
^ guarantee of India’s fntnie greatness and independence. And if it Ls Bv«r 
allowed to be partitioned, it will be onfortonate for all. India suffers the same fata 
as the Balkans suffer today.” Sardar Kharak Singh said there could be no peace 
in die world after the war if the enbie^ countries veto not beed. 

Sardar Kharak Singh referred to the ezistenca of communalism m the country 
which, he eaid, bad given birth to the id^ of Pakistan. 

’*I cannot help saying that Mahatma Gandhi's wrong policy of placating 
die commnnahst Mohammedans has contributed a lot to the coming Into 
exietenca of the preeent eonditione. His talks. with Mr. Jinnu are 
a clair proof of that. He has ignored all the previous commitments 
of the Congress and eucprisin^y enough he has in the name of the 
Congress, which bad been for the last M years working for Urn freedom and unity 
of India, blessed a formula, which is based on the principle of partition of India. 
It is said thatQandbiji did so to win the co-operation of Muslim League. I say that 
to agree to the partition of India would be too dear a price to i»y for the co> 
operation of die Muslim League. I wish to declare once more that the Sikhs 
would not let any bargain succeed. Only in unity and oneness of India lies the 
hope aad indeed the guarantee of India’s future greatness and independence; and 
if India ie ever allowed to be puUtioncd, it will bo unfortunate for all, becanse in 
diet case the eonditione in India will be the same as tb^ exist in the Balkans 
tO'day. I have studied the Gandhi* Jinnab correspondence with great care and it Is 
my considered opinion that by acting in the manner in which be has done Mahatma 
Gandhi has been guilty of biingiog Pakistan nearer realization and he has 
diua committed what he himself has been describing as a great sin. 

SiEHS Stsks Fob Indepbsdenoe 

“iHie Sikhs stand for complete independence and onenwi of India. .They 
will be sadsfied with nothing lees. They have mtde innamerable Bacrihees for dm 
attainment of this goal, end they will continne their efforts till it is realized. They 
natutally like othere to work likewise, bnt if all others nnite against ns, then we 
will be left with no other alternstive but to demand that we should be absolutely 
free of British, Mnelim, and Hindu domination because we believe in ndther govern* 
ing others, nor being governed by others. 

”X may make it clear that it will be a mistake to ignoie ns beesnie we are 
a few. Even diough few, we hoid the moet important position in JSorthKn India 
and no constitution, which does not do justice to ne, can succeed here, 

"Mr. Jinnah IS trying to give ua false hopes. We are well aware of their 
reality. Hnring the last Tew years we have enffieient experiem^ of wbat a 
Mnelim cornmnnal Baj will be lite. Let Hr. Jinnah be under no mtsnnderatanding 
about it. The Sikbe are to a man united against tbe establishment of Pakistan, They 
will not only not let Palnstan be established, but diall not take rest dll the present 
Muslim majeoity rule is aboUsbed. 

SiBH Lbadehb 

“Hie present leaderebip of the Sikbe Is most nnsatisfsetory. Their alliance 
with the Unionist in the Fan jab and the Muslim League in the Frontier has 
caused irreparable loss to the Sikh interests. Bat they have been fully exposed 
and the way in which their candidates suffered defeat in tbe Frontier Province 
nvee hope that fiuther general elections will prove a bard day of reckoning 
me them, 

*T notice that the Unionist Government is belpiog them agafost ne. The 
object of the Gurdwara (amendment) Bill is to make tbe hold of the Aksli siariy 
firm on the Gurdwaras. I wish to warn the Unioniste that any help given by 
in tbit matter will be regarded as undue tatexference <m thidr part in th^ 
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internel pailj afiaita of the Sikhs sod its consequence can nevei be happy for 
the Unionists. 

Bslease of Pbisosebs 

“I mnst say a word about political pticoners of 1942 and before. The Punjab 
has earned notoriety for 'holding in its jails the majority of these prisoners. The 
detention of these patsone is not at all justified. The Punjab Miuietry has adopted 
a very unsatisfactory policy regarding the prisoiiers. Against this policy of the 
Ministry, protest should ha noada from every Book and coiuer of the province.” 

Resolntlona 

The Conference passed a resolution on the next day. the tSth November, 
condemning the division of the country as proposed in the Raja-Gandhi formula 
and declared ita firm conviction that even though the British Government agreed 
the vivisection of the country and handed over the administration to the Hindus 
and Muslims the Bikhs would not agree to it. 

By another resolution the Conference demanded the reiesse of political 
prisoners and detenus. 

The Akhand Hindusthan Conference 
New Delhi—7th October 1944 

Residential Addresa 

Dr. Jiadhakumud Mukerjee^ in his presidental address at the Akhand Hindu- 
atitan Conference held at New Delhi on the 7th October 1944, gave a detailed exposition 
of the Hindu stand against Pakistan. 

The communal problem was a passing problem of Indian politics, sold Dr. 
Mukerji, and such a passing problem should not be allowed to make India's history 
on new lines on the basis of vivisection and partition. The communal problem 
was only as old as 1907, when it was first officially recognised by Lord Minto in his 
reply to the demand for separate electorates presented to him by a deputation led 
by the Aga Khan. Dr. Mukerji quoted from the report of the Simon Commission 
the statement: "Thai there was no spontaneous demand by the Bltislims at that 
time for separate electorates, but it wnsonly put forward by them at the instigation 
ol an official whose name is well-known.” ‘This fact,” said _ Dr, Mukbeiii, “only 
reveals the ultimate policy of the British Government to divide and rule India.” 

Dr, Mukerjee quoted Abraham Lincoln’s declaration : “I bold that union of 
these Btatts is perpetual. No State upon its own mere action esu lawfully get out of 
the union.” Keferring^ to Mr. Bajagopulachariar's formula, Dr. Mukerji observed i 
“Nowhere in bialory is self-determinaiion applied to a constituted State for the mere 
fun of disintcrgaling it, wrenching from it its diSereut parts that are already 
welded into a whole and making of them separate State.” 

Unacceptable Scheme 

"It is thus clear”. Dr. Siukerjee went on, “that Pakistan is a totally un¬ 
acceptable scbenie as a solution of the communal problem as it seeks to eoive them 
at the cost of destroying the unity of the Mother Country and the integrity of the 
parent stote. A territorial separation of communities is no solnlion of communal 
problems. The communal problems will follow such separation into all the new 
States to be created by separation. No State can even be a homogeneous social 
composition made up of only one community. It is bound to be made up of different 
communities, one of which must naturally be the majority. The process of history 
has not made possible the evolution or construction -of any' State as a completely 
linguistic, religious, racial, or social unity. It has been a physical impossibility that 
political and national frontiers should also coincide with racial, religious, and social 
trontiers. Such coincidence is getting more and more impossible in those daJ® of 
easy, free and speedy intercourse and communication between different nations o“d 
peoples, and the expanding facilities for emigration, colonisation and settlement. 

“lliere is do caae or any justificatioD for Pakistan If witblo the framework of 
the present State, which has been so long existing and functioning, the Muslim 
minority is guaranteed by the Hindu majority the same protection as is being offered 
by the Muslim majority in the Fakistan :5tate to come to lure into It the Hindu 
minority, 

Alteknatives 

“In tact there are several alternatives to Pakistan, which the Muslim League may 
very well explore and examine considering that Pakistan has already been in action 
in all the lour Mushm majority Provinces. 


I 
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“The alterDatires are baaed on the aasuniplioo tbftt all Indiana ow« it to their 
cKjantry to maintain its integrit?. There are waje and meana by which the largeat 
jneaaureof Provincial antonom; can be made com]mtibla with aoma kind of Fedctwl 
control, Subiect to that coittrol the unite of the Federation may function aa eovereigD 
States witbiu their preacribed epherei. Thia muj be affected b; ao framing the 
Bchedulea of Federal and Proviucial aubjectg aa to make the moat of Provincial 
autonomy, and to render each Province a aovereiga State for alt practical pnrijoeea. 

"Then again, within the domain of each such Provincul aovereigniy, every 
community la to be givm complete cultural autonomy, on the liuea of the aohene 
which waa so elaborately worked out by the Leni'na of hiattona and embodied later 
in internatioual Ingtnimenta hnown as Miuoritiea Guarantee Treatica, and ia now in 
actual operation in the U. S. B. E. 

“There is, however, a case for the reconstruction of Provinoea which have been 
artificial creations with ill-defined boundaries. 'J'hese ahould be reconalituted on a 
more nataral basis aa linguistic and cultural units each as Urissa, or the Andhra 
Province to come, provide they are financially seif'siipparilng or more or less aelf- 
coutain^ economic regions. The case of Bcitital calls for a reviaton. At the time 
of the annulment of ita partltioo in lBi2, the King Emperor assured Bengal that her 
bouDdaries which were then fixed in a haphazard matiner would he properly fixed 
by a Boundaries C^mmiaaion promised by Uia Alaiesty. That Boundaries Commia* 
aion ia still to come and in the meanwhile, during all these years, Bengal has remain* 
ed Bubjecled to a partial partition whereby large Bcngnli-speaking areas have bran 
annexra to the neighbouring provinces of Bihar and Assam, with the consiquenre 
that Bengal tbua mutilated ts looming large in the scheme of Pakistan. A sinUler 
policy has been at work for crippling the power ol the Bengal Uindua in Indian 
politics by distributing them amoug their neighbouring provincN, so that Uey may 
be rendered as a permaneut statutory and impotent miuority in tlieir own home¬ 
land. Even Bengal thus artificilly contracted is a majority Hindu province on the 
basis of a census of adults, though there is a suspicion that the last census waa 
somewhat influenced by the communal attitude ol its miuistry.’' 

Resolntlona—2Dd day—New Delhi—8th October 1344 

The Conference, with Hr. Kadhakumud Mukerji in the chair, passed the follow¬ 
ing resolution on Oct, 8:— 

"This Ckiaference declares its unflinching faith in the oneness and integrity of 
India and places on record its firm conviction that the partition of India will be 
fatal to the best intereeta of the country aa a whole and to those of every community 
of India and it earnestly appeals to ait patriotic Indians to resist by ell available 
meaue any attempt to break the integiity of India as a nation and as a State on any 
grounds whatsoever.” 

Moving the r^olution, Dr, ifoonje said that Biiidusthan !a the land of tits 
Hindus, and the Sikhs, Muslima and the Christians are all Hindus. Re expressed 
the view that Mr. Gandhi did not understand polities. He was a spiritualist and 
idealist. Politics waa essentially an expression of selfishness os the part ol one 
nation as against another. He voiced the determination of the Hindu Youth'to do 
everything to fight for the integrity of India. Dr. Moonje added that Mr, Jinuah 
was preparing for a clash. Hindus were quite ready to meet that challenge. 

Beconding the resolution, Mr. Bhopatkar said that thinkers in Europe who were 
formerly advocates of tbs right of self-determination bad now come to tlie con- 
eluaion that such right should be abandoned in favour of a federation of European 
States, While Europe was federating, it was_ strange, added Mr. Bhopatkar^ tiiat 
Muslima were aiming at Balkanisation. Re opposed Pakistan not merely because 
It would parcel out India iulo many Btates, but alio because it would subject her to 
the conataut danger of invasion from abroad. Mr. Bhopatkar suggested the forma¬ 
tion of a body, whi<^ ahould issue a mandate on the question. He also suggested 
that propaganda should be carried on in the United States of America and Great 
Britain, for the final wotd lay with them. 

I'be resolntion was passed unanimously. 

In bis concluding remarks. Veer Savarkar said that for nearly M y^ara Hiudos 
had been treading the wrong path and he waa glad that they were on the right path 
DOW. Ho added: 'T believe in Hiodusihan, Eve^one who lives in Inula ia a 
Hindu.” He alao declared that if the Congress did good to Hindus, they would 
rush to the Congress. “India ia not the laud of the Quran but the land of the 
Gita,'* he continued. 'Veer Savarkar announced that in consultation with the provin¬ 
cial Hindu Sabbaa a standing eommiute would be formed to orgaoise an anti- 
Pakistan Front. 
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Piomise oi irhol8>bmted Bikb support to the Hindus io ^leir fight for die main* 
tenence of Akband HinduBtan rraa sBBnred b; Frinelpal Oanea Singh, a prominent 
Akali leader, in the course ol bis speech. Explaining the Azad-Punjab scheme, he said 
Uiat the Sikbs merely wanted to earre a new province in order to free themselves 
from the domination ol the statutory Muslim majority just as the Muslims had done 
in the case o( Sind. 

In a bri^ speech, Pesr SavarStar explain^ the t^ject of the Conference and dwelt 
on ita representative ^aracter. He made it clear that leaders of all schools of 
thought had the fullest liberty to place their view-points without let or hindrsncs 
but he expected that there would be no difference oi opinion oi the main resolution. 

Jfasier Tara Singh claimed for the Sikhs the position oi India’s ‘gate-k^pers’ who 
would bear the brunt of the coming struggle. He refused to admit that the Punjab 
was a Muslim province as the present Punjab included territory conquer^ by the 
Sikhs. Again, he added, mere namerical majority was not the sole ciUerion. This 
was the land where the Sikh Gums were bom, where their religion was bom, and 
where their heroes bad died heroic deaths. It was dominated by the Sifcbe before the 
advent of the British. Mastor Tara Singh continued : ‘The Punjab ie our province, 
It is Sikh Province. We cannot and shall not be exiled by Mr. Gandhi. We shall 
once more save the Punjab and save India. 1 have a right to count upon your 
support. Ton cannot and ebaU not refuse it.” 

Dr. Sir Ookul Chand Narang said tiiat Mr, Jinnah could never hope to achieve 
Pakistan, even if he managed to have British support He, however, tbongbt that 
Mr. Jionah did not want Pakistan. He was neing this demand to get 50 per cent 
representation at the centre. Dr. Gokul Chand opposed the demand for a SO per cent 
share at the centre, as it would-eonvert the whole of India into Pakistan. 

Mr. If. C. Ohatterji said that Pakistan was a jumping-of ground and was in 
fact the part of a bigger plan. He mada it cl^ that they were not going to 
Buecumb to these methods. He explained how il million Hindus would go under 
Mnsiim role in Eastern Bengal, if Pakistan were established. He appealed to the 
Hindus to join the Mabasabfaa in larger numbers and to become physically orga¬ 
nised and intellectually disciplined. 


The A. I. Shia Political Conference 

Working Comm.—Lucknow^—22nd. October 1944 

Text ol Correapondenee with JInnah 

The Working Committee of the All-India Shia Politi^l Conference, which met at 
Lucknow on the ZSnd October 1S44, considered the correspondence that passed betwem 
Mr. M, A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim league, and Syed AH Zahesr, 
President of the Shia Political CoDfereoce, for the elucidation of the status of 
Shias in the scheme of Pakistan. Syed Ali Zabeer presided. The following corr^- 
pondenee that passed between Mr. Jinnah and Byed Ali Zabeer was released to 
the Press. 

Letter from Sged Jfli Zah'eer, President of the Shia Political Conference, to 
Mr. Jinnah: 

In the letter addressed to S. 8akhl Husain of Amroha published in the Pms, 
and your reference to the Shia community in your speech at 8ialkot, I was required 
by the last meeting of the Working Ckimmitlee of the AU-India Bhia Political 
Oonfeience to approach you and to lequrat yon to elncidate and define the etatus 
of the Shias in the scheme of Pakistan, as proposed by the Muslim League. The 
necessity lor this step bat been felt because of the following among other 
circumstances. 

(A) Several attempts have been made to propose from the Muslim League 
matform that the Government in Pakistan should be modelled on the lines of the 
Govetoment that prevuled in Arabia just after the Prophet's death, (i.e., Bnkumat 
lilabiya). Attiiough it is realised that it is not possible to put the clock bach by 
BO many yeai^ yet It ia feared that this may be an attempt to curtail the freedom 
of teligtouB rights and observance, which has been enjoyed by tiie Shias heretofore. 

(B) Dunng elections for Muslim seats, it is a very common experience of a 
Shia candidate, whenever be is pitched against a Sunni candidate, to find that 
appeal IS made to the religious fanaticism of the majority of voien, smd a Shia 
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is defeated merely becsnse lie is a Shis. It is a com odd piaoties on such occasions 
to allege that a Bhia, because of certain pecuiiariti^ of bis articles of faith, is not 
a bluBlim at at), and as such not entitled to their votes. 

<G) The bitter experience which Uie Shias had during the regime of the Con¬ 
gress in U. F. of the two Gongreas Mustim Ministers mskea them unwilling to trust 
themselves in future to a similar type of Muslim Minister. Their are afraid that 
although in Pakistan Provinces there will be no Congress Ministries, yet ilie meu 
who wilt form the Cabinet may be of the same class and type. 

(D) The Shia Political Conference gives considerable importance to its creed 
of complete independence for India' and desires to carry on the struggle for it side 
by side with other political bodies in the country which have the same cre^. U he 
Bhiae are convinced that with the freedom of the country Pakistan will also be 
automatically achieved if the maioriCy of the Mussalmaus so desire. 

Demand Foa Assurance 


Although I have no final authority on behalf of the Sbias generally. I feel 
that if ^e Muslim League gives them the following assurances they will feel 
perfectly satisBed; 

(1) That there will be no encroachment on their religious freedom and obser- 
VMices in the Pakistan, and no iDnovattons which will hurt their leiigtous suscep¬ 
tibilities will be indicted upon them. 

(2) That during elections, there should be no propaganda directly against the 
religious beliefs or practices of a Sbis, and if there is auy auch propaganda, then 
irrespective of the proof whether it has affected the result of the election or not 
the election will be set aside, at tha instance of the Bhia candidate. It may be 
necessary to give a guaranty that the election rules will be amended to give 
eflect to this assurance. 

(3) That the Shias should be guaranteed sujBcient number of seats in the 
Ministries, Legislatures, and ail elected bodies, as well as to alt judicial and exe¬ 
cutive posts, which should bear a defioste proportion to the Muslims who are ap¬ 
pointed to these places. The proportion must necessarily vary in ditferent Provinew 
and will have to be fixed in consultation with the representatives of the Bhias in 
these Provinces. 

( 4 ) That the Muslim League, while fighting tor Pakistan, will at least 
aimuUanwualy car^ on ite struggle for the Independence of the country as a whole, 
and ehould be willing to settle its differences with other political pities, in order 
that the movement for the freedom of the country may not be Jeopardised. It 
should be realised that iDsistence on the attainment of Pakistan first is likely to 
delay considerably both Pakistnn and Independence. 

I may mention in the end, according to me, that th«e are the most important 
points which have so far kept the Sfaia Political Conference aud the majority of the 
Bhiae outside the Muslim League. I hope that as soon as a Batisfactory under¬ 
standing is arrived at on these questions, there will probably be no dilliculty left in 
the two bodies working in harmony with each other. 

Yours Sincerely 
(Sd.) All l^cer, 

Mr. Jinnah’b Reply 


Mr, JinnaA's Utter t« reply 


to Syed Alt Zaheer't Utten 

Bombay, 31st August 1844. 


I am in receipt of your letter of July 25th, and I regret I cannot discuss Uio 
points raised by you through and by means of correspondence. I enclose herewith 
aeopv of a press report of my interview with a deputation of tlie Bhiss of the 
Punjab dated March SOth for your information. 1 am confident Itiat the majority 
of Bhias are with the Muslim League, and such of them as are still outside the 
League under some sort of misapprehension are, in my opinion, unwise in not 
ioioing the Muslim League without any reservation in the Interests of the Bhias as 
well as of Muslim India, generally. The Muslim League stands for justice and 
fair-play and will always stand for these fundamenUl priiiciplrs, and 
there is ao need for the Bhias to think thst they will not be justly treated by the 
All-India Muslim League. I think it is a great disservice to the Muslim cause to 
create any kind of division between the Mussalmaus of India, snd I do not see any 
real cause or occasion for it. Our organisation is now in a position to mete out 
justice to every individual and recognise the merita wherever we have any voice or 
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power to da bo, Bod os time p;aeB on, U will grow more and more in that direction, 
'ilie Maelim League cannot recognise an; other political organisation. Besides, most 
of the points thst you have raised are matters for the MusBalmana themselTes to 
deal with internally, and' some of them are totally irrelevant and are raised under 
a misappreheDsion and not in accordance with facta, 

Yonrs Faithfully. 

(Sd.) M. A. Jinnah. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Relpy Unsatisfactory 

Sbla Committee’s Resolntion 

The Committee, after a couple of hours’ deliberations, unanimously adopted a 
resolution chatacterising Mr. Jinuab’e reply to their Fresideat'a letter as 
unsatisfactory. The following is the full text of the resolution: 

‘'This meeting of the Central Standing Committee of the All-India Shia 
Political Conference is grateful to Mr. Jinnah in so far as he promises frewlom for 
all religious in Pakistau, and assures that the constitution of Pakistan would be 
framed on democratic lines. The Committee also notes with satisfactioa that 
accordiug to Mr. Jinnah, unity among Muslims and complete toleration is a condi¬ 
tion precedent to tbs achievement of Pakistan, but this Committee r^rets to 
note thst while Mr, Jinnah enunciates these high sounding principies, ha has done 
nothing so far to remove the causes which are resimnsible for disunity iu the ranks 
of MussalmanB, which have kept the Shia Political Conference aloof from the 
Mualim League. In fact, beyond advising the Shias to join the Muatim League 
nnconditionaily, Mr. Jinnah has not taken even the trouble of finding cut whether 
the grievances mentioned by the President of this Conference in bis letter do in 
fact exist or not. He has disposed them of in an airy fashion by the remarks. that 
they are totally irrelevant and are not in accordance with facte. This method of 
dealing with such vital matters is, in the opinion of this Committee, highly unsatis¬ 
factory, and is not likely to bridge the gull which unfortunately exists between the 
two major communities of Islam. 

This Committee is further of the opinion that the demands contained in the 
letter of the President of the Conference are the minimum demands of the Bhia 
community and the reply given by Mr. Jinnah is not at ail setisfactoiy.’’ 


The A. 1. Scheduled Castes Federation 

Working Committee—Madras—23rd September 1944 

Plea for Separate Treatment 

The Working Committee of the All-India Sdiedoted Castes Federation met at 
Madras on the *t3rd September 1944 at the residence of Hao Sakadur N, Sivaraj, 
President of the Federation. Mr. Bivaraj presided. 

Mr. P. AT. Rajbhoj, General Secretary, gave an acconnt of the working of the 
Federation in the various provinces and mentioned that the branches were working 
satisfactorily. Be Uten gave an account of hie visit to the flood-afiected areas in Uia 
^mbay province. 

Resolutiona were then considered and passed. 

'file main resolution passed by the meeting stated in categorical terms that the 
Scheduled Caetes were distinct and separate element in the national life of India and 
called upon ludiau political leaders psTlicularly the Hindu leaders to accept this 
fact in the interests of peace and good will between the Hindus and the Sehedulled 
Caetes and for the speedy realisation of India’s political goal. By another resolution 
it welcomed the dvclaration made by His Majesty’s Government and recently 
reiterated by His Excellency the Viceroy that His Majeaty’e Government regards 
the consent of the Scheduled Castes, among others, to the constitution of a free 
India as a matter of vital importance and as a neceseary condition precedent for 
the transfer of power to Indian hands. 

The meeting d«;Ured that no consUtution would be acceptable to them nnlesa, 
amongst others, it recognised the Scheduled Castes as a distinct and separate element 
and contained within itself provistons for earmarking a definite sum in the Budgets 
for the educational needs of the community, for representation of the commtmity in 
the legialaturra and local bodies and in the public services. 
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CouuENAi. UNm laaos 

„ O® cosomunsl Bettlemeai question, the Committee expressed snrprise th«t 
Ur. bandhi should have entered joto secret diplomauj to brini; alwitt ilindti-Miislini 
eettiemtQt, and stated Ua emphatic opistoa that the proper pro^tdiire to settle tho 
cominunsl question waicb would giye a ^nse ot security aitd luitiure f*ir and equal 
treatment lo aii, is to diflcuee the demands put forlli by each interest in public and 
in the presence of and with the representatives of other interceis. ‘ihe Cnminiltea 
demsDded that in view of the fact that the next eonstilution of India would be ‘for 
India 88 a domuiion', the Provisions of ^e Constitution relntiuir to luinoriiics should 
be revised and broui^tat in accordance with the principle of equal treatment of all 
^^*^^^*^*?* demand^ that tbs system of joint eketorates and reserved seats 

should bo abolished and the system of separate elecloraics be introduced in 
place thereof, 

With regard to the framework of the Executive of Government, the meeting 
resolved that the Executive in the provinces as well ae in the Oeuiro Bhould be 
constituted in such a manner, amongst others, as toconei»t of a Prime Minister and 
Other Minietera drawn from the major commaoitics and oiitiority commuuitea iu a 
proportiou to be siiecifiod in the constitation. 

Through another resolution, the meeting opined, that the Constitution must 
rKognisa the right of the Scheduled Castes to reservation in the I’uldic services in 
the same proportion as might be to the claims of Mu»lim community. 

The committee then resolved that it regarded it as essential that a deflnite 
liability for the spread of higher and advanced educatton among the Scheduled Castes, 
should be imposed on theiState and demanded that the Uonsiitutioo should iaipose 
an obligaiioD upon the Provincial Governments and tho Central Government to set 
apart adequate sums, exclusively lor advanced education of tlio Bchcdulcd Castes, 
In their atiiiual budgets and to accept such provisions as first charge on their 
levenues, 

Sepabate Bettleuest For Scheddled Castbs 

The resolution passed on the 'separate seUlemeitt* question and demanded that the 
constitution should provide for the transplantation of the Scheduled Castes from 
Uieii present babitaUoiis to form separate Kcbednled Caste villages away from and 
independent on Hindu villages and for the establiehrocnt of a Bcttlement Commi- 
SBioD, that ail Government land which is cultivable and which is not occupied and land 
which may be ceclsimed shall be handed over to the CommtsBioii to be held to trust 
for the purpose of new eettlements of the Scheduled Castes, that the ConimiBsioa 
should be empowered to purebsse &e new lend under the Land ArquiHition Act 
from private owners to complete the scheme of setilcmcnt and that the consiitulion 
should contain a provision that the Central Government should grant to thetiottle* 
meot CommiBBioD a minimum sum of rupe^ five crorcs per annum to enable it to 
carry out ite duty in this behalf. 

The last resolution passed ran as follows: "The Working Comrolltee places-lta 
complete confidence in Dr. B.R. Ambedkat sod eutlioriscs him to negoliale on its 
behalf and on behalf of the Seb«luled Castes with other political parties or their 
leaders as and when oecessarily aiises.” 


Scheduled Caste*’ Future 

Dr. Ambadkar’a Advice 

Dr. B R. Amhe^kar, addressing a largely attended public meeting held at the 
Blemoriat Hall, Park Town, Madras on the 2* September 19« canvaeecd the view 
that the Scheduled Castes were a separate element in the national life of India. Kao 

Bahadur N. Sivaraj presided. _ . j .u tt ii ajj. 

Dr.Ambedkar was given a loud ovation as be entered the Hall. Addresses on 
behalf of U« Madras Adi Dtavida Workers’ ABsociation, the Andhra 1 tovinctal 
Scheduled Castes Welfare Aasocistion, the Bouib Indiao Buddhist A«»oclatlOD and 
the Scheduled CaBtea Federation of the Civil and Military btatinn. Banga ore, were 
then presented and taken as read. Dr. Ambedksr was then profusely garlanded on 
behalf of the eeveral orgaiiisations. A picture o£ Lord Buddha was preueuted lo him 
as a Souvenir by a youth. .... .... 

The Chairman then extended a welcome on behalf of the Schcdnled Laates 
Federation and rtqosled Dr. Ambedkar to tell them what exactly be would like oor 

**^*’*I)n Ambtd^ar gddiessed the meeting for about seventy miuuUs, referring in 
30 
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detail to the politics! aitustion, to the attitude of other parties towards the Behe- 
duled Castes sad what the demands of the Scheduled Castes were. 

AtLEQATION* AGAINST GAKDHUI 

Dr. Ambedkar first referred to certain evcnta that took place at the Round Table 
Conference in 1930 and the part played by Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi, Bt. Hon. Saetii 
wid other people, he said, had letdown India, not he. 

Dr. Am^kar, continuing, said that it was better that the Hiadus reconcile 
themselves to the fact that for good or for bad, the Scheduled Castes were a separate 
element in the national life of India, that they were in perfect accord with them 
that this country should get its freedom and that they would not stand in the way. 
“But 1 should like to serve a notice upon tliem that the Swaraj Government must be 
a Government in which the Hindus, Muslima and the Scheduled Castes will be heirs 
to a sovereign power," be added and went on : "We will never allow a Swaraj Govern* 
meat to come into existence in which ws have no place, in which we have no power. 
We shall do anything to achieve this object. There will be no limit to our sacrifice. 
(Cheers). There wilt be no limit to the sanctions we may use. The constitution must 
be a tripartite constitution, a constitutian iu which Hindus, the Scheduled Castes and 
the Muslims will have equal place and equal authority. If you want freedom you 
have to accept these terms. If you don't accept these terms, you will not get your 
freedom. (Cheers). If you don't get freedom, the blame will be entirely on your 
shoulders and not on ours. Make no mistake about this.” (Cheers). 

Talks with Mr. Jinsah 

Concluding, Dr. Ambedkar referred to the Gandhi-Jinnah talks and said that ha 
did not like these conversations. The communal problem was not merely a problem 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. It was a vital problem in which not only the 
Muslims were involved, but the Scheduled Castes, the Chrietians and other minorities 
were involved In a matter of such nature, the wisest and the safest course would be for 
all representatives of the different minorities to sit together, place their cards on the 
table BO that each one might know what the other was asking and all of them in 
common consultation, with just regard to the rights of others, give a decision which 
might be upheld by all. This sectional settlement bad a bad odour. He did not 
know what Mr. Jinnab was demanding from Mr. Gandhi and wbat the latter waa 
inclined to give to Mr. Jiunah. "If Mr. Gandhi gives Blr. Jinnab something mote than 
wbat Mr. Jinnah is entitled to, that soinetbing is going to come out of my share,’* 
he added. The whole aim in the political career of Gandbiji ever since the communal 
problem bad loomed large was "to neglect the Scheduled Castes, to by-pass them 
and leave them where they were." Ur. Gandhi, the speaker added, had at one time 
told the Muslims that he would grant them their fourteen demands provided they 
withdrew support to the Scheduled Csstes. He said he bad in his possession an 
agreement which was drawn up between Gondbiji and the Muslima at the Bound 
Table Conference. Fortunately for them the Muslims did not adopt the course 
suggested. 

Concluding, Dr. Ambedkar exhorted bis community men to feet that their aim 
and aspiration should be to become a governing community. If they recognised that 
they would realise what a tremendous effort they bad to make in order to put this 
scheme through and this time they meant business. It waa no use depending upon 
the goodwill of H. M.’s Government or anybody. They must depend upon themselv^ 
and Duild their own strength. They must remove every cause of disunity amongst 
themselves for they would never achieve strengb if they carried on their local activity 
in a IomI manner and in a local spirit. They must come under the banner of a single 
EMOciatioD, a single political body and towards that eud muet become members of 
the All-India Scheduled Castes Federation. 

Advice to Justice Party 

Bpeaking at a luncheon party given in bis honour by Mr. P, Balasubramatiia 
madalfor. Editor, 2’Ae Sunday Ovserver^ at the Connemara Hotel, the hon. Dr, B. 
«. Ambedkar, indicated what he considered were the reasons for the collapse of the 
Non-Btri»min Party of Madras. 

. Tli® imrty was held in the Grill Boom of the Hotel and was well-attended by 
wcials and non-oibcials. After lunch, Mr. P. Baiasubramauia Mu^liar request^ 
Dr, Ambedkar to speak a few words. 

it, j Ami^kar then spoke. As far as he had beeu able to study, he said, tlmt 
the Bdveot of the Hon-Btahmie Party had beeu an event in the hietory of India. 
Many people had not been able to realise that the fuadaQcqc^ ^apw of the Non- 
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Br^min Party wai not the commnnnl aeiwct, which the word Non-Brahrain 
indicated. Wo matter who ran tho Non-Bcahmin Parly, whether it wae what they 
called tiio “intermediate claee” which lay between the Brahmin at one end and the 
nntouchablee at the other, the parly could be nothini; if it wae not a party of 
democracy. Therefore e?ery-h<^y who believed in democracy bad a deep concern in 
the interestg and fortunes of that party. The ori'nniealion of the Non-Brahmin 
Party was an event in the history of this country, its downfall was also equally 
as event to be remembered with a Rreat deal of sorrow. Why the patty crumbled 
in the 1937 election was a question which the leaders of the party should ask 
themselves. After all in Madras they had the tof^ime of the Non-Brahmin Party for 
practically twenty years before the elections came. Then, what waa wrong with Uia 
Party to make it fall like a pack of cards, notwithstanding the long period of 
office? What was it that made the Party unpopular with a largo majority of 
Non-Brahmins themselves f In his view two things were responsible for this down¬ 
fall. Firstly, they had not been able to realise e:csclly what their difTerences were 
with the Brahminical section. Though they indulged in virulent criticism of 
Brahmins and Brabminisin, conld any one say that those ditTerences had been 
doctrinal ? How much Brohminism bad they in them T They wore namams and 
regarded themselves as second-elass Brahmins. Instead of abandoning Brabminism, 
they had been bolding on to the spirit of it as being the ideal they ottght to reach. 
And their anger against Brahmins was that the Brahmins gave them only a 
second class degree. How could a rarty take roots when its followers did not 
luiow in clear cut terms what were the doctrinal diOerences between the parly to 
which they belonged and riie party which they were asked to oppose ? Bo the 
failure to ennociate the doctrine of dilTerencea between the Brahminical section and 
the Non-Brahmins was one of the reasons for the downfall of the Party, 

The second reason for the downfall of the Party was its very narrow poIlBcat 
programme. The Party had been described by its opponente as a party of job¬ 
hunters. That was the term The Hikdo had often used. He did not attach much 
importaace to this criticism, for, "if we are job hunters, then the other side are no 
less than we are.” One defect in the policicol programme of the Non-Brahmin 
Party bad been that the Party made it its chief concern to secure a certain numW 
of jobs for their young men. That woe perfectly legitimate. But did Non-Brabmin 
young men for wnom the parly fought for twenty years to secure jobs in pnblio 
eervices, remember the Party, after they receive emolumeata for their jote f 
During the twenty years the Party had been in office, it forgot the 00 per cent of 
the Non-Brahmins living in the villages, leading an nneconomic life and getting 
into the clutches of the money-lenders. He bad examined the legislations enacted 
doling this period and except for one solitary measure of land reform, the Non- 
Brahmin Party never bothered about the tenaots and the peasanls. That was why 
the “Congress fellows stole their clothes quietly.” 

Dealing with recent dertlopments in the Party, Dr. Ambcdkar said that he 
bad t^D greatly pained by the turn of events. One thing be would like to 
impress was that a party was the only thing that would save them, A party 
ne^ed a good leader, a parly needed an organisatioD, a parly needed a political 
platform. Quoting the labour party debacle in 1934, Dr. Ambedkar said, *‘let us 
not be too critical about leaders.” Let them look at the Congress. Who would have 
accepted Mr. Gandhi as a leader in any other country i He was a man who bod 
no vteioo, no knowledge, tio judgment. Ha was a man who bad been a failnre ail bis 
life in public life. There was no important occasion when India waa about to 
succeed when Mr. Gandhi bad brought about anything good. This was the speaker's 
individual opinion. When hlr. Jiunah raised hia Pakistan issue two or three years 
1^0, Mr, Gandhi called it a sin and turned a deaf ear. Ultimately the Frankenstein 
grew. Mr. Gandhi got frightened. He was grappling with it now by making a com¬ 
plete aomersault. let be continued to be the leader in this country, becanse the 
ingress did not put its leader on his trial. Let them take the case of Mr. Jiunah. 
He was an autocratic leader. They will be surprised to know that the League was 
entirely hia show. But the Musealmans bad rightly placed their faith in him. The 
Congt^B knew that any charge levelled against Mr. Gandhi would mean the disrup¬ 
tion of the whole organisation and so tolerated a great deal of wbat was inconsistent 
with democracy. Therefore, be would say to the Non-Brahmins “unity Is of supreme 
impoitsDce. fjotm that lesson before it is too late.” 



Congress Workers* Informal Conference 

Bombay—28th & 29lh October 1944 

The Bombey Prepidency Congrees Workers’Infornfsl Conference concluded et 
Bombey on the 2Bth October 1944 late at nipht. A Sub-Coinmittee, cotisistini; of 
the offlce-beBrers of the Bombay, Gajarat. Meharaslra and Karnefak ProTiricial 
Ctonpress Commit lees, which was jirepeting drafts of resolutions to be placed before 
the Conference, considered the proposal to hold a plenary session of the Congress. 
A point of order was rsieed whether, in the absence of the Congress Tyorking 
Committee, a plenary session could be summoned. 

Unlike the last occasion. President Asad had not delegated powers of pre¬ 
sidentship to any this time. Secondly, it was stated that the President had 
categorically mentioned at the time of bla arrest that in the absence of the Congress 
Working Committee nobody could usurp the powers of the Congress. It was 
urged by one group that in view of the above views of the Congress President, no 
plenary Bession of the Oongresa could be held without the Congress Working 
Committee, 

Mr, N. F, QadgU, Chairman of tbs Committee, ruled Mr. S. JT. Patti’s motion 
for summoning a plenary session to endorse Gandhiji’s offer to the British Govern¬ 
ment out of order. Opinion among the workers assembled here wos friendly to 
the suggeBtion of a special session. In vjew of the Chairman’s ruling it appeared 
that individual Congreesmen would discugS It with Gandbiit end take his advice. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Begolultons laying down their future policy and progremme were passed un¬ 
animously by the Maharashtra, Gujarat, Earnatak, Bombay and Suburban Con¬ 
gress Workers’ Conference at its closing session here to-day. The Conference 
adopted the A, I. C. 0. resolution of 1942 as being still in force and goveruiDg 
Congress policy as interpreted by Mahatma Gandhi. 

In one resolution, it was decided that all Congressmen must immedistely, and 
in earnest, start the enrolment of Congress members in large numbers, and set a 
lime-limit for the enlisting of a progressively larger quota. 

”Bnch enrolment is not only desirable in itself”, the resolution stated, "but 
aleo has it become incumbent on Congressmen, in .view of the challenge thrown by 
the powers-that-be against the right of the Indian National Congress to speak for 
the nation, and of the necessity to demonstrate that even when the Government 
iotern Congress leaders, the Congress governs the hearts of the people’’. 

Another motion urged the formation of an otHcial Volunteer Corps, based on 
‘'urquestioning discipline and unadulterated nationalism”, in every Congress 
province, "for artivising the Congress and giving to the young generation an 
opportunity to train tliemselves for the service of the country tbreugh the Indian 
National Congress”. It added: “The training of these volunteers must be both 
physical and intelleclual. There must be one uniform policy for all volunteer 
Corps organised by the Congres*, both in tespect of the efficient working of the 
volunteer organiaalion and the reslrictioDB from time to time put on the volunteer 
movement by the Government in this country. The Conference feels that the 
principle of a_ programme with a set quote “cas be fruitfully applied to this 
essential aeiivily of the Congrees.” 

Fiftees-Tear Plan Condeused 

Another motion adopted read; '‘This Conference feels it necessary to caufjon 
the people of the Province in ’rcapect of various economic plans which are being 
sponaortd by Government and which are demoostrably intended to distract the 
public mind from the main political issue of complete national independence. 
This Conlerence is of opinion that, viewed in this contest, the 35-jesr plan 
annonneed by the Government of Bombay is not only unimaginative and inadfqimie 
but also mieebievous end harmful, inasmuch as it is planned, in pursuance of tbo 
tranitinnal policy of ’divide and rule’, to further dienipt the village community, 
and to introduce new conflicts of interests where they aid not exist. As such, the 
lb-year plan of the Bombay Government must be condemned. The Conference 
feels that only a National Government responsible to the people can devise and 
carry out an economic plan in (he true interests of the people of this country. 

'I'he following resolutioDs also were passed: 
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Food Pouct 

•‘Whereas the 'proeareme&t and dietribntion of food’ policy followed by the 
GoferoraeDt in this proTince is calculated to aggravate the oa^ships of the people 
and to encanrage corruption, this Conference is of opinion that no Congressman 
can co-operate with any agency appointed by the Government to carry out the 
said policy. The Conference, however, considers it necessary that committees of 
of Oongreasmen, sa well as of sucii others as are prepared to co-operate with Onn* 
gressmen, should be formed in every taluks, to ventilate and to aecnre the redress 
of the grievanceB of the people arising out of tiie steps taken by Oovernment and 
its officers in pursuance of the said policy. The Conference welcomes the elTarta 
already made in this direction by non-official organisations ia the province. 

CoMHDNiST And Royist Pbopaqasda CRtnctSED 

“Whereas the Congress is an active political organisation fighting a powerful 
foreign Government, it is necessary that no component element of the Congress 
and no constituted Congrese body should be allowed to work, or carry on propa¬ 
ganda in the country, against the deliberate decisions of tbs duly-conatituted 
Congress authorities. This Conference notes with regret that several members of 
the Koyist and Communist parties holding elective posts in Congress Ckrnimiitees 
have acted and carried on propaganda agaiust the A. I, C. C. resolution of August 
8, 1942, and is of opinion that disciplinary action ought to be taken against them. 
This Conference is further of opinion that Congressmen ought to desist from any 
political association with the above mentioued parties.” 

COSSTRDCTIVB PKOCRAMMB 

‘This Ckjnference ia of opinion that, while Congress orginisatLons and Congress- 
men have given their approval to the constructive programme, they have not 
worked for its fulfilment as vigorously and inteoBively as they ought to. The 
Conference strongly urgea the people ot this province in general, and the Congress 
organisations in particular, to concentrate their eflorts On successfully carrying out 
tiia constructive programme, with special emphasis on khadi, gramodyoga, talimi- 
eaugb, and popularisation Ol Hindustani, which form the foundation of that 

programme. Campaign Against Coreoftioh 

“The Conference draws the attention of the people of Bombav province fo Ibe 
corroption and exploitation which are rampant in country, and are choking the 
life of the people sod on which Mahatma Gandhi baa focussed publio attention. 
The Conference makes a fervent appeal to the people of the province to make 
serious efforts to mobilise public opinion against the same aod further to take all 
possible steps to eradicate these evils." , j . 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil, Presideot, in his speteb, referred to Mahatma's fast and 
expressed the deep anxiety not only of Congressmen but of the people of India. 
He thought that it was in the hands of the jieople to avoid the first if they only 
carried out their part in the constructive programme according to the Inslrucliona 
ieeued by Mahatma Gandhi. “It that is done, you are sure that the chancea of 
the fast is postponed, if not altogeibet avoided”, he added, and asked the assurance 
of the Ootiferenca to communicate to Mahatma Gandhi their promise to carry out 
the instructions to the best of their ability. 

Frogramme for Congressmen 

Mahatma Oandbt’s Snggesttona 

“Its wholesals fulfilment is complete Independence,” said Mahalma Gandhi in ■ 
note entitled, “Hints for workers on the Consiractive Ptogramma," which he had 
sent to the Conference of Cotigressmen meeting at Bombay on tbs 28th. Oetebsr. 
The following is the text of the note :— 

Workers shouid definitely realise that the Coostroctive Programme Is the non¬ 
violent and truthful nay of winning Poonia Swaraj. Its wholesale fulfilment is 
Complete Independence. Imagioe all the 40 crorea of people engaged in ths 
whole of the Construotive Programme, which is designated to build op the nation 
from the very bottom upward. Can anybody dispute ths proposition that it must 
mean Complete lodependenee in every sense of the expression, including ousting of 
foreign domination f When the critics laugh at tbs proposition, what they mean Is 
thatw crores of people will never co-operate in the effort to fulfil the pit^ramma. 
No doubt there is a considerable troth in the scoffi My answer U, is it worth the 
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attempt, Giveo an indomitable will on the part of a band of earnest wotkere, the 
proeramme is as workable as any other and more so timn most. Anyway, I have 
no aubstitnta for it, if it is to be based on Don-violeuce. 

Tbaihing in Constrdctivb Effort 

Oivii disobedience, megs or indiTidual, is an aid to constmctire effort and is a 
fut! substitute for umed revolt. Just as military training is necessary for armed 
revolt, training in constructive effort is equally necessary for civil resistance, and iust 
as the nse of arms becomes necessary only when occssion demands it, even so is the 
use of civil resistance only occasional. Therefore, workers will never be on the look¬ 
out for civil resistance. They will hold themselves in readiness, if the construcdve 
effort is sought to be defeated. 

To take one or two iliuetrations: efforts for communal friendship cannot be 
defeated, political pacts can. But political pacts are required because of the previous 
lack of friendship. Again, Ebadi manufacture and its use cannot be defeated if both 
become fairly aniveTsai. The manufactnie and use are not to be brought about by 
being imposed upon the people, but they have to be intelligently accepted by them 
as one of the necessary items of the Freedom Movement, when it is worked with the 
villages as units. Pioneers even in such programmes can be obstructed, 'i'hey have 
had to go through the fire of suffering throughout the world. 

There is no Swaraj vrithout suffering. In violence. Truth is the greatest sufferer ; 
in non-violence Truth is ever trumpbant. If the preliminary observation has gone 
home to the reader, he will find the conatructive programme to be full of deep 
intereet. it should aa sbsorbing as politica so-called and platform oratory. 

The detailed conatuctive programme is to be found in my pamphlet on it, and 
Dr. Sajendra Proaad’a, which is a tunniDg commentary on it. It should be remember¬ 
ed that it is illustrative, ediaustive. Local circumstances may suggest many 
more items not touched in the printed programme. These are beyond the scope of 
a treatise on an All-India programme. They are necessarily for local workers 
find out and do the needful. 

Service to The Kisans 

In these bints, 1 have singled out some items for fuller emphasis in the light of 
experience gained since the publication of the programme. The Eisan or the 
peasant, wbether<.as a landless labour or a labouring proprietor comes first. Me is the 
salt of the earth, which rightly beloogs or should belong to him, not to the absentee 
landlord or zamindar. But iu the nou-violeiit way the labourer canuot forcibly eject 
the absentee landlord. He has so to work aa to make it impossible for the landlord. 
Closest co'Operation amongst the peasants is absolutely necessary. To this end, 
special organising bodies or committees should be formed, where there are none and 
those already in existence should be reformed where necessary, 'ibe Kisans are, for tlie 
most part, illitersie. _ Both adults and youug persons of school-going age should be 
educated. This applies to men and women. Where they are landless labourers, 
their wages should be brought to a level that would ensure a decent living, which 
should mean balanced food, dwelling bonses aDdctalhiag which should satisfy health 
requirements. 

Land laws should be investigated. The peasants' indebtedness offers a limiUesB 
field lor research. The problem of cattle too is an integral part of agriculture in 
India and, therefore, requires the attention of workers skilled in this very intricate 
and somewhat baffling problem. 

Wore Auons Labourers 

Closely allied to the Kisan work is Labour and therefore, concentrated and 
centraUsed and much more limited in scope. Moreover, it lends itself readily to 
political handling. Being necessarily confined to critics, it attracls workers more 
easily than Kisan work. As psrt of the conslructive programme, ils primary aim 
is elevation of Labour to its 'deserved status. 'Jherelore, a Labour wotker's aim 
should to raise tbe moral and intellectual height of Labour and thus by sheer merit 
to make him or her capable not merely of bettering bis or her material condition 
but making Labour master ioi the means of production, instead ol being the slave 
that it is. Capital should be Labour's servant, not bis master. Labour should be 
made conscious of ita duty, from whose performance rights follow as a matter 
of course. 

In a concrete form: (a) Labour should have its own Union: (b) Edueation, 
both general and scientific, or both men and women, should be regularly under¬ 
taken through night schools, (e) Uhildien of labottrets should be educated alter tbe 
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Basic IMucation stjle. (d) There sbonld be a hospital, a creche and a maternity home 
attached to every centre, (e) Labour should be able to support itaeli during strikea. 
(Labour should be taught the scieuca of conducting a successful noa-violent 
strike). 

Ail the work I have mentioned could be only done through unions nieutioned 
in (a). To my knowledge the Ahmedabad Union U the beet managed Union, Thia 
does not mean that it baa reached my ideal. It ia trying to. if all the Unions 
worked in the same direction, the lot of labour would be iiilinttely better than it ia 
to-day. Labour united and morally and intellectually trained would any day be 
superior to capital. 

Ddty to Stddentb 

Nest in importance is the student class above the age of 12, Indeed, if we have 
enough workers of the right type, I would go so far as toaay that we abould work 
among them as soon as they begin learning as infants. For they have to bo taken 
ill hand from the scbool-going age. Indeed, I need not aay that 1 have not in mind 
their political use. For the present, the schools are largely under Uoveriiment 
control or are influenced by them. Hence the students’ education is defective in a 
vital matter. They arc untouched by the political condition of the country, save 
what tliey learn from the newspapers or platform orators. They should have, in a 
Bvstematic manner, their present education supplemented by Congress workers. 
Bow this can be fitted into the present system of education is a serious queetinii. 
But it has to be tackled. Up to the matriculation standard, co-operation oi patents 
is necessary. 

I adhere to the view often expressed by me that the student world should bo 
aloof from the political turmoil. It would be different if there was mass civil 
dtsob^ience. But that is out of the question for the lime being at any rale. But 
they should have education in national conaciousnees. It is the duty of an 
independent Elate to teach its citizens to be patriotic. The education imparted is 
by a foreign agency. It runs contrary to the national aspirations. There ahould 
therefore, be a body of workers whose duly it would be to undertake the big task 
of taking in hand the work mentioned above. In this sense, ilia a new field, and 
it ia of vital importance to us. We must recognise the fact that the students are 
not to be weaned from schools and collegeB, The rapidly increasing number of 
entrants is proof positive of it. 'Iho best course, therefore, is to supplewout their 
studies in an orderly manner. Deliverance lies through national effort iu this direc¬ 
tion showing marked superiority over the foreign method. 


The Non-Party-Leaders* Conference 

Standing Committee—New Delhi—19th November 1944 

Committee to Solve Communal Problem 

The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Conference decided to appoint « 
committee to suggest a solution of the communal and political problems. This 
deeisiou had the wholehearted support of fifahalma Gandiii, who promised full co¬ 
operation in the work of the proposed committee. 'I'he baste conception of the 
committee was that the discussion of the communal and Mlitical problem should bo 
lifted from the partisan level to the scientific and judicial level. The resolution 

*^****^ •‘The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Conference, having considered the 
present situation in view of the breakdown of the Gandhi-Jinnah talks on the 
communal issue, hereby resolves to appoint a committee which will examine the 
whole communal and minorities question from a conalitoiional and political point 
of view, put itself it touch with different parties and their leaders inciudiiig the 
minorities interested in tlie queelion and present a solution within two months to 
the Standing Committee of the Non-Party Conference. 'J'be Standing Committee 
will take all reasonable steps to get that solution accepted by all parties eoiieerned. 
The Standing Committee authorises Bir Tg Bahadur eapru to api>oint members of 
the commute and aunounce their names in due course." 
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Sir Tej Bahadur epeakinp; at a press conference, stated that he had placed 
before Mr, Oandhi at Wardha the idea of a committee of the kind oow decided upon, 
and Mr. Gandhi had said:—“I shall UDreaervedly co-operate with it. You can call 
me whenever you like; put me any questious you like, aek me for any assiatance 
yon like.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur said he had not yet selected the members of the proposed 
committee. It was Mr. Gandhi's idea and lie attreed with it that there should be 
00 the committee no one who was a partisan or otic who had expressed himself 
violently on political issues of the country. It was also the idea that there ebould 
be One Or two retired Judires who would bring a judicial mind to bear on the 
country’s problems. Sir Tej Bahadur bad received replies from two or three persons 
who had been approached. He had good reasous to believe that Dr. Ambedkar 
would be able to help with advice and sugeestions, though of course because of bis 
official position, he would not be on tbe committee. 

Sir Tej Bahadur had one or two European names before him, and, if they 
were prepared to help the committee, he was willing to have them. 

in reply to a correspondent. Sir Tej Bahadur said it was his lutention to 
approach Mr. Jinnah in due course. 

Tbe committee, as soon as it was constituted, would put itself into touch with 
every single leader of prominence ill the country. Personally, he would not mind 
any rebuff; or anyone telling ilie committee: “You are nobody; you have no goods 
to deliver.” It was entirely optional for any person to help the committee. 

It was tbe intention that every document placed before the committee should 
be pubitehed. Tbe whole material, together with the committee's report, would be 
bdoie the country. 

The effort of tbe committee would be to understand tbe views of each party, 
act as a sort of a conciliation board by establishing contact with all parties and 
recommend some solution that they thought good on their own responsibiliiy. 

“It would be open to each party to accent it wholly or partially or to reject it. 
There ie no question of failure or success. When tbe committee has done its work, 
it would be for the leaders of tbe differeut parties to consider whether at that stage 
they would not call a bigger conference—either an ail-parties couference or a 
convention.” 

tSir Tej Bahadur Sapru said he had placed all these points before Mr. Oandhi 
and a provisional draft of tbe resolution now passed by the Standing Committee of 
tbe Non-Party Conference was prepared. 

8ir Tej Bahadur contradicted a report published in Delhi that the Viceroy hsa 
expressed tacit approval of this proposal. “1 have had uo correspondence with tbe 
Viceroy for the last three monthe,” Sir Tej Bahadur declared. Tbe proposal had 
nothing to do With tbe Viceroy or any other official, high or tow. 

So far as the Government was concerned. Sir Tej Bahadur’e view waa that 
they should smooth the way of tbe committee by adopting a reasonable attitude to 
any approach for information or statistics. But, be declarf^ : "lu order to smooth 
the way and create the proper atmosphere, it is very necessary that the Congms 
leaders behind the bars should be let out, because 1 see no reason why they should 
be kept there any longer.” Be was, however, not putting this foivrard as a “stne 
gun non” 

Hiaown view of the strength of the proposed committee was between fifteen 
and twenty members. 

Sir Tej Bahadur agreed with a press correspondent’s suggestion that the basic 
conception of the committee was that the discussion of the communal and political 
problem should be lifted from the partisan level to the scientific and judicial level. 

Giving an account of his earlier discuseions with Mr. Gandhi, Sir Tej Bahadur 
said that towards the end of October he wrote to the Mahatma and told him that 
things were taking a rather dangerous turn. Sir Tej expressed regret at the use of 
tbe phmie 'civil war* in some of the speeches made following the breakdown of the 
Goodhi-Jinnah talks, 

“I am one of those who do not believe in a civil war or in the possibility of a 
civil war in this country,” declared Sir Tej Bahadur. 

Be pointed out to Mr. Gandhi that several people bad supcested that the time 
bad come for an All-Partips Couference; he knew that Mr. Gandhi's mind was 
rnnniDg in that direction; but in Sir Tej Bahadur’s view such a conference would 
not Imo to any satisfactory results in the existing circumstances. 

Sir Tej Bahadur saw Mr. Gandhi early in November and in the course of 
dticusaiOQ Mr. Gan^i expressed himself against a convention, but there was one 
impieaaion left in Sir Tej Bahadot’s mind at the end of the convereationB, 
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^hnas^ed viaw*. I c»»e to tho ooncluBlon thBt if thers 
■WBS one meti amoug the 400 milliooB who wm genainel; bdiI ■inceraW nnziouB for 

mKTe'conr«ry^-- msint.in ^ th.t in Bpite’oi boj Btele- 

With that impwBsioo he left Mr.GaDdU but ag he was leaving. Mr. Gandhi 
M^d him to give thought to Uie matter further and come back to wfrdha. I)u”iiri 

®*'' Bahadur tentatively arrived at the 
idea of the eoninuttea and went back to Mr. Gandhi and esplaincd it to him Thev 
le'iKth and Mr Tej was i^reeably surprised that the suggeetion found 
ready acceptance on Mr. Gandlii'g part. ^ wunu 

... °1** condition on which Me. Gandhi laid stress whs that the membera of 

this corammea should not belong to any political party or have definitely commUlrf 
tnemseives to any particular views sines the break-down of the Bombay talks. 

Standing Committee—AilahabAd—^3rd December 1944 

statement on PoUUeil SItnalloB 


The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Ckmference, wMch met at Allahabad 
on the 3rd December 1944, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presiding, issued the follow¬ 
ing statement on the general political situation to the country :— 

“The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Oonferenco having considered the 
existing political sliuatioa desire to call attention to some ol It# oubunding features 
In provinces sneh as Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces’ 
and Bihar for the last five years and more, there Imve teen no MinUtrie* and no 
legislatures and taxes have been levied andpublio expenditure incurred by Governors 
in the exercise of their all-embracing power under Section 93 of the Government of 
India Act, 19.'13. In Orisaa, the deadlock was broken for a short period but at the 
preeent moment there too, there is no legislature and therefore no Alinistry. The 
Committee consider that the framers of the Act could never have contempjat^ that 
Section 91, which was realty intended to cope with a temporary breakdown of the 
consiitution, should be used and remain in operation for such a length of time as 
five years continuoiiBiy. 

“The Committee regret to observe that they see no eigne of any coming change 
in the policy of U» Majesty’s Government in this respect and they fear that until 
duration of the war, the end of which no one can yet see, the absolute powera 
for the use of which no Governor is reeponsible to the people of his Province may 
cODlinuB to be used indetiuitely to the great and growing diasatisfactioD and reseat- 
ment of the people. That there is general diesatiafaetioo and resentment and that it 
has been growing irom year to year the Committee are prepared to affirm ompbati- 
cally. The Camniittee further draw attention to tbs fact that vast post-war ackemei 
involving huge fiiianciul commitments are being accepted with a view to their being 
put into operation eitlicr immediately or after the war without their being aubmiit^ 
to the Bcrutiny of the legielsturee where, representatives of the public would bavs 
an effective voice in sbsping them and controlling their execution. Any Adviaory 
Committees that have been set up or conferences which are held from lime to time 
cannot be s legitimate or effective eubatiiute for the responaibility of the duly elected 
representatives of the legislatures on such important matters. The people of this 
country are vitally interested in the development of industries, large and small, 
communications, educstton, public health and other social services and they feel that 
on constitutional grounds they are obviously entitled to take part in the formation 
and execution of these big schemes affecting the future of this big eonotry, 

“riimilarly, the Committee draw attention to the fact that, important decisions 
have been taken with regaid to recruitment of the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian police and military officers are being employed in many civil poets without 
any previous reference to or consultation with the legiaUtures. In the opinion of 
the Committee, the proporlions fixed by the Lee Committee twenty years ago for 
the reeroitment ol Europeans and IndiaoS are already ont of date aad there does not 
seem to be any reason why consistently with the aimiof Belf-Government, the Services 
should not be manned by Indians of the roquiaite qualificationa, racruitinent from 
Europe being Btopi>ed without delay. 

Appeai, To PBonsciAL Legislators 

'The fact that some filinistries tendered their resignations in 191®, howsoever 
regrettable or open to criticiepit cannot afford any justification toz centinniag for 
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TOch a lenpth of time the irreaponaible and autocratic rule of Governora. In the 
opinion of the Committee, a constitutional foim of GoTernment should be restored 
in the prorinees and steps to give effect to that should be inken without further 
loss of time. The Committee also appeal to the membere of the suspended Legis* 
latures to show their readiiiess to resume respoDsibiiiiy and to accept as a worhing 
basis, the principle of Composite Governments wherever possible. In an? case, if 
the members of the majority of the parties in the tegistntures should decline to 
assume responsibility, they should agree to the members of minority parties 
asEuming and carrying on as a temporary expedient the funotioue of stable 
Government. 

Release of Congress Lbadeeb 

“In the opinion of the Committee, the release of the membors of the Working 
Committee of the Congress, who have been kept iu detention since August l!)42, 
without trial, will help to restore good feeling in the country, and the acceptance 
of this suggestion will also tend to strengthen the chances of the resumntion of 
i^poDsibility by the majority parties and the settlement of differences between 
them and the minority parties in the legislatures. Besides, justice and fairoesa 
demand that they should not continue to be deprived any further of their freedom, 
llie Committee also think that political situation has so materially changed Aat 
there can now be no reasoDable fear of the revival of pass civil disobedience. 

The Oommitteo note with deep regret that His Majesty’s Government still 
persist in the policy of doing nothing to change the character and constitutional 
status of the Ceutial Government during the war. The Committee reiterate Uieir 
belief that, even under the existing constitution, it is possible to so alter the 
the cbaracier and status of the Central Executive as to make it approximate to a 
National Government. In the opinion of the Committee, this end can be achieved 
without any great changes in the existing Act. Further, the Committee note with 
much regret that no practical steps have been taken by Govertimeat towards giving 
effect to pledges given in Parliament about SsIGGovernmeiit after the war. Much 
valuable time has been lost by this policy of inactivity which has only tended to 
foster a spirit of frustration and resentment among the people. If the pledge of 
^If-Government ia to be traoeiated into reality, steps should be taken now to 
achieve that end and not only the people but the Government must also play their 
appropriate parts ia moving towards that end,” 


Punjab Aryan Provincial Conference 

Welcome Address—Lahore—26ih November 1944 

Beenes reminigeent of the Hyderabad Satyagraha days were witnessel at the 
Gurndutta Bbawan, Lahore on the 26Ui November I94A alien about 50,000 persona, 
men and women, young and old alike, expressed their condemnation of the Sind 
Government's ban on the I4th chapter of the Satyartk Prakash and endorsed the 
decision to oppointa Council of Action under Mr. Ohaitshyam Singh Gnp/u, Speaker, 
C, P. Assembly, wiio presided over the conference, by adopting unanimously a 
resolution moved by Mahatma Narayan Swami and seconded, amongst others, by 
R. B. Badri Das. 

A huge gathering heard patiently, amidst unbounded enthusiasm, the speeches 
made by some of the most prominent Arya Samajists. These speeches, which were 
punctuated with enthusiastic slogaus, were made at the Punjab Aryan Congress 
which was held under the joint auspices of the Anarkali and the Wachhowali Arya 
Samajes at the Gurndutta Bbawan. 

This unity among Ae two sectione of Arya Bamaj at such a critical time was 
welcomed by the various speakers. Mahashey ‘Khushal Chand, who was the Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Committee, said: *'Tbe first proof of our strength is that 
compony 60 years back are united again and I can tell you that 
KMshal Chand and Mahashey Krishaa wilt embrace each other and work hand-in- 
hand and if need be and the time comes we will be in the same cell 
m the jatl.” 

The mwa theme of the apeecbes was that the Ajrya Bamajisls’ prcaont quarrel 
was not with the Muslim masses as susdi or with tha British GpyarniReQt but they 
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were figbtiag against the communalism of the MueUm L^guo and the Sind Leagne 
Mixtisti;. 

LALA EBOaHAI. CBAilD'S Aodbess 

Z,ala Kkushal Chand, Cbairnian of the Refeptioo Committee, said that the 
Arja Sama] was being made a rictim of the political game. ITe condemned the 
Bctivitira of eomranniatB and said that though eommunisin was dead in Russia its 
ghost was even now hannting young boys and girls in India. I'he Salyarth Prakaih, 
he said, was written to tell tha truth and spread it; its great author had expressly 
etated the object of his writing by saying in the book that it was being written for 
the betterment of humanity and for disuiigulshing between tntth and untruth. Bnt 
nothing was to be forced on anyone for the object was to preach agaiast evil. The 
great author of the book bad said ; ‘Onr main object is to refrain from doing harm 
to anyone bnt help mutually.” 

L. Susbal Ofaand slated that the SatpartS Praiosft influenced the life of Tolstoy 
who left Gritaasth Ashram (family) and became a “Ban Prasthi," Moulans Mohi 
All had described it as a “great work of tSwami Dayanand.” Mauivi Moorad All bad 
said: “Satyarth Prakash is the fountain of food," The Nobel Prise Winner Mr. Ling, on 
studying the Satyarth Prakash, became a theist. The ban imposed by the Sind Govarn- 
menc showed that for getting political power religious persecution could be done. The 
b«3k bad been read by crotes of people during the last 62 years and not to speak 
of danger to peace never had even a prick been caused to anyone. The use of the “ 
Defence of India Rules for this purpose 'Was political dishonesty and fraud being 
perpetrated upon the Muslim masses by the Sind Government. He bad no doubt 
tiiat the Arya Samaj would stand that attack. Would they dare use the Defenae of 
India Rules against H, G. Wells’ Short History of the World or against the 
writings of W. Bedwell or the lOO European authors who had criticised Jsiam and ' 
ite principle f The Defence of India Rules cannot kill the spirit. ’Though the League 
Government was to blame and not the British Qovernmeut but the weapon had been 
taken from the British Government’s armoury and, therefore, it was the duty of the 
Government of India to take immediate steps to heal this deep wound. 

Prasidantlsl Address 

Mr, Qhanshyam Singh Qupia then delivered bis presidential address amidst load 
cheers. In the course of bis speech he said 

"The agitation against the “Satyarth Prakash” has been started by the Muslim 
League—an avowedly political organisation. In this very city, it flrst pass^ a 
resolution demanding proscription of the book. Having failed to get tbe response 
from the Central or Provincial Governments tbe League again pressed for it and this 
time at Karachi. Tbe result was that tbe Muslim League Ministrv of Sind obeyed 
tbe behests and banned the printing and pubiiehing of Chapter XIV of the Batyarth 
Prakash. For this unwarranted and unprecedented measure the Bind Ministry has 
called in aid the Defence of India Rules, The Defence Rules were never intended to 
bo used in this fashion of banning sacred books of any religion under the pretext 
of Law and Urder, Law and Order was not disturbed for the last 70 years by tbe 
wide publication of the book. The Defence of India was not endangered for Ute past 
about 5 years that tbe war was going on. Bnddenly tbe Moalim League resolution 
hat made "Batyarth Prakaeb” dangerous for tbe Bind Government. Tbe screen is so 
thin that it can deceive no body. It is tbe grossest misuse of the Defence of India 
Buies. It is clear to the poorest intellect that this attack on the religious liberties 
of Arya Samajisla is based purely on political considerations and to serve political 
ends. What they can possibly be can only be jessed. 

“It would appear that this la a link in the chain of Pakistan Prr^famme. 
Among tbe opponents of Pakistan, tbe most nneompromising are the Bikha and the 
Arya Bamajials. 'Ibe Muslim League and its leaders are apparently tryiug to eajole 
and entrap the former and crush the latter, because of their belief ibat the Arya 
Samajista cannot be cajoled or entrapped and the brave Sikhs cannot be cniabed. 
It ia devoutlv hoped tbat tbe leaders of tbe great Bikb community will understand 
the game and refuse to be cajoled. I hope your icon determination will make it 
clear that it will not be an easy matter to crash the Arya Samaj either. But they 
are playing their game deftly. 'J'ba Muslim League does not rely on iU own 
■treogth for tbe purpose, 'i bey are anxious that the Arya Samaj be crashed into 
sabmission by the might of the British Government. Whatever one may say, 1 have 
not tbe least donbt tbat after tbe Arya Samaj baa been dealt with, it will be 
time for the Muslim League to deal with the Bikha and other ilindua and give 
them tbe foretaste of tbe Muslim League Government in their would-be PakitUD. 
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R«]it;ioaB tolerance will give place to religious bigotry and religioua freedom to religious 
pereecution. Tire history oF the mediaevai period —of which your Punjab had more 
than enough share—will be repeated. If we fail to underetand this Msentfal thing 
from now, and become divided, it will be too late and our whole future will be doomed. 

Savb India From Beuoiops Persecotion 
“I would appeal to ail right thinking peraons, Uiudue, 8ikhs and Mohamedans 
and others, to unite and use all their influence to save India from this religious 
pereecution. I^t every body realise that extracts can be quoted from any religious 
book to make it a ground in support of peraecution and if such things are even 
once allowed, no religious minority will be safe any where. It is, theiofore. up to 
ail to fight the danger and maintain civilised Government and civilised life. 

"I would also most humbly appeal to the British Government not to be a 
party to this very clear religioua persecution of a very small minority like the Arya 
Sams]. The British Government have been following the policy of allowing religioua 
freedom since the days of Queen Victoria's memorable Proclamation and this age-long 
policy should be allowed to lemaia unimpaired. There is no substance in the 
allegation that law and order being a provincial subject, the whole responsibility lies 
with the Muslim League Government of Sind. British rule and British Govern¬ 
ment exist intact. No Provincial Government must be allowed to ostracise and 
resort to religious persecutiooe on the plea of law and order of a small minority. 
It may be stated at once that the quarrel of the Arya Samaj la not with our 
Muslim brethren and certainly not with the British Government. The demand 
against the ‘Satyarth Prakasb" has come from the Muslim League and the action 
has been taken by the Muslim League Ministry of Bind. Gur gtievaoce is, therefore, 
againat the Muslim League. 

'T would in all humility utter a word of warning to the Muslim League. If 
there ever was a case for Pakistan that case has been knocked to the very bottom 
by this one act of the Muslim League Ministry. Even before we have full-fledged 
Pakistan we have got this foretaste of it. Goa only knows what will be in store 
lor naif and when the Muslim League rules with their fuU religious fervour and 
complete religious intolerance in the different areas of their Pakistan. 

Pakistan—Child of Provincial Abtonomx 
"This brings us to a constitutional question of a rather major importance, ^is 
religious persecution has come from the Provincial Government of Bind as it is to 
day and not from the contemplated Pakistan Government of Bind. Pakistan is as 
yet under contemplation and not in being, Wbat should be the position of tiie 
Provinces vis-a-vis the Centre ? 1 have no doubt in my mind that Pakistan is in a 
way the child of “Provincial Autonomy.” 

There can be noanawer to the contention that if the provinces ate to beautono-' 
mous they have the liberty to federate or not to federate wherever and whenever they 
like. I bold the formulas of the “Provincial Autonomy and Federation” to one of the 
greatest dangers of our time. The phrase is a misnomer to the conditions of our 
country. Our provinces are not the independent and aovereign States as in the 
D. S, A. Our provinces have been provinces subordinate to and deriving powers from 
the Centre. India has been one not only geographically but also politically and in 
all vital ways one, if not in past history at any rate for the last 150 years of tbs 
British rule. Now “Provincial autonomy" Bird "Federation” want to cut this 
Bharatwarsh into pieces and then again gather those pieces and join them. It is 
like cutting my body, bands, head, feet etc. and then again join them by aome 
magic. 1 feel that like my body, India will be dead in this process of dissection. 

“Tbose who have given their support to these two formulas must boldly retrace 
their steps and take a turn to proceed on tbe right path. It must be proclaimed 
from house tops that we are opposed to “Provinctal Autonomy" and therefore to 
"Federation". There is absolutely no other way to kill Pakistan. I hojd Rajaji’a 
formula to be belter that the current idea of “Provincial Autonomy." Eajaji makes 
the districts and not the provinces as units. Tho whole question is, under Swaraj 
where should the sovereignty of the people reside ? I hold strongly that it shonid 
reside in the people of India as a whole and not separately in the inbabitants of the 
PtoviuceB. Tne Provinces must derive their authority from and work as agents of 
the Centre. This is tiis only way to escape from religious and other sorts of perse¬ 
cution of tbe worst type, much more dangerous and all embracing than what was 
experienced in the m^iaeva! ages, 

■ ). A^a Bama) wit! not rest until and unless this attack On religion is set 

In this 1 have no doubt that the Bama] will receive help and support from 
right-thinking praons of all faitia and professions." 
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Ban Condemned 

Mahatma Narayan Swami, who led the Hyderabad Satyigraba moTemeat 
i&oved the loUowing rreolution:— ’ 

"This BesBson of the Pun)ftb Aryan Conp:rcB» ospreesci He feeHne of deep 
reeentnieDt at the order of the Sind Goveroraent banning the printing and pahltah- 
ing of Chapter Hth of the Satyarih Prekaelt under the Defem-e of India Hulea on 
the pretext of preHerving public penco and safety, lu the Opinion of the Congrcea 
the action of the Sind GoTernment ia a Kagrant ahuee of the proriaiona of the 
Defence of India Rules and instead of preserving public peace and lafety is sure to 
eudanger them by increasitig communal tension and bitterness. The said order has 
deeply injured the religious feelinga not only of Arya Samajists but also of all 
Hindus and is disapproved even by right-minded Muslims. The Satyarth Prakash 
18 a eacred book of the Arya Samajists and they look upon it with the same feeling 
of reverence as the followers of their religions do with regard to tteir own books, 
and will never tolerate any interference thereof. 

■This Congress claim* that there Is nothing in the Satyarth Prakash by way 
of criticism of other religions the like of which against contemporary religious ana 
secta ia not to be found in the sacred boohs of others. The existence of such 
criticism in the Satyarth Prakash cannot bo any ground for its mutilation and tbs 
Arya Samaj cannot allow it. Swami Dayanand did not criticise other religiona 
with the object of un necessarily oflending the religious susceptibilities of their 
followers but with the aole object of silling truth from nntruLb. I'his sessioo, 
therefore, strongly urges the Sind Government and the Government of India to put 
an end to the daily growing unrest and increasing communal bitterness by with¬ 
drawing the wholly uncalled for and unjust order of the provincial Government. 

•‘This session of the proviociai Ary«n Congress fully endorses the iMolulion 
dated ^e 19ih November 1944, passed by the represeoutives of Arya Bamsjes 
BBsembled at Delhi and expresses its complete confidence in the Committee of 
Action formed under the presidentship of ShriyutGhanshyam Singh Oupta, Sfieaker, 
C, P. Assembly and assures its fesders that the whole Arya Samajist world is at 
their back and will regard no sacrifice too great to protect its religions rigbta. 

"This session appeals to the people to exercise self-restraint and give proof of 
their discipline and calls upon them to keep ready for the utmost sacrifice it and 
when deemed necessary * 

Moving the resolution, Mahatma Narayan Swami stated that II Islam was'^ 
mlsBionary religion as was claimed by its followers and its preachers eould criticise 
other religions for asking others to embrace Islam, they should be prepared to hear 
viiticism from others. H instead of meeting argument by argument the Muslima 
take rcerrt to emergency laws or law courts that shows that they are unable to 

uphold their cause. ^ ^ 

Withdeaw Unjust Obdek 

The Mnslim League Ministry in Sind by banning the 14th chapter of Satyarth 
Prakash bad adopted a naive way and there would be every justifiaation for the 
followers of other religiona to demand the imposition of a aimiiar ban or ask for 
the religious scripts of other religions being prescribed. He bad no hesiUiion in 
BftVing that Uie Quran and the Bible contained criticism and condemnation of other 
reunions In much more fantastic manner but no one had ever asked for Uia 
proscription of those books. He hoped that this unjust order would be withdrawn. 

A Political Stcnt 

S. B, Badri Das, President, Arya Pratinidhi Babba, Punjab, expressed surprise 
over the action of the Sind Government. The war, he said, was being fought on 
the Eastern front of India and the dangers allied with the war were confined to 
the east "nje need for ensuring safety had been felt in the west of India and the 
Bind Government bad emplojed the Defence of India Rntefc The Kai Bahadur 
described the ban as a political stunt of the Mnslim League in order to secure the 
support of illiterate Muslim masses which was Deeded by the League and its leader. 
He had no doubt that all tight thinking persons would condemn Ibis game of the 
League 'Iho Hindus were treated like that because they were rsgsrded weak. But 
even the weak would not tolerate any intefereoce in their religion, ^ ^ 

Mr Keshab Chander, General Secretary Of the All-Indta Hindu Msbttsbba, 
supportire the resolntiou said that the Satyarth Prakash was like the Sun which 
nevM eels. Tlia Hiodus were being crusbeo in Sind in all spheres of life. 'Iho 
ban on the Satyarth Prakash would prove the last atiaw in the camel’a back. The 
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Bairkrtb Pnikash was the lonl of Ar^a Samaj. He aeked tlie Atya yontb to gti 
ready to break the rook of MusHm League oommuDaiiem. He d«:lared fait support 
of the Hindu Mofasaabha in their struggle to protect the Satyarth Prakash. 

Bteatni Bhaffwata Nand, head of the NiranjaDi Akhara, Hardwar (oiganisa* 
tion of 50 lakhe of Badhue^ lending hw support to the r^olution, said that he and 
hia followers had been actuated to lend their support to the movement not out of 
any malice. The Sa^arth Piakaeh did not contun any attacks on any religion 
though it contained oritielem of bad customs in other reli^one. That was the 
right of every one if be was the upholder of^ truth. Satyarth Prakash was not a 
a book written by an iudlvidual but by a Bishi who had brought a new meseage 
to the world. The Bishi bad written the book with the best of intentions and it 
wu a collection of blooming roses. 

The leader of the Sadhus declared that he and those with him would shed 
Uielr last drop of blcKid to protect and keep the Batyarth Prakash intact and they 
would let no one, not to say of banning a chapter, delete even a word from the 
b<Kdc written by one of them, a Sanyara who had faith in the Vedas. 

The leader of the Bndhu Mandal declared, amidst loud applause, 'T promise 
be&)ro *Juita’ and 'Janardhan* (people and Ood) on bdialf of the Sadhu Maudal 
that if the bau is not withdrawn, we, Sadhua, who are preachere of non-violence 
and Sbanti, would be in the vanguard of those who would have this iniustice ended 
and we would not be found wanting and God willing saccess will be ours.” 

Pandit (?yan Ckand appealed to ti:ie Aryan Youth to be ready, for the moment 
of trial had come. 

Swami Saiyanand, the renowned Sanyas!, spewing on the resolution said that 
the Sind order against the Satyarth Prakash in the name of public safety was 
nothing bat an attempt on the part of the Miuiatry to prolong its days, ^e 
Satyarth Prakash had in no way hampered the war effort of the Sind Muslim 
League Ministry in whidi that Ministry seemed to be actually engaged. The 
Swami added: ‘'Let It be known that the Arya Samajists respect the Satyarth 
Prakash and hold It as high aa the Christian s hold the Bible and the Musiims 
hold the Quoran". He appealed to the Arya Samajists to lend their full support to 
Mr, Ghanebyam Singh Gapta in whatever lead he might give. . 

Btoami Ramanandii, General Secretary of the Nironjani Akhara, dedaied fnll 
support to the Sadhu Muidal. 

" Bajfbt’s Besolte 

Pandit Murari Zdi brought a message from the Bajputs of Hariana Prant 
(Bobtsk, Hissar Districts eto.) saying that those brave men, who had helped the 
Government in the two ways and were at present serving in the army, would imn 
the Batyagraha movement to protect the Satyarth PraksA. 

L. BriJ Lai, speaking on behalf of the Punjab Hindu Vigilance Board, said 
that the Arya Samaj had lived a life of struggle and he had no doubt that tbe 
Arya Samaj would stand any trial. The present straggle, he said, was neither 
against the British Government nor against the MnsHms as a whole but against 
the Musliin League Ministry of Bind. ^ 

fn’BcipoJ Dewan Cha^, speaking, said that they could not play with history. 
An attempt was being made today to base fwiitics on the religion. In Europe 
religion bad banished from mlitics and tbe last country to do so was Turkey. 
Nation and nationality were two different things, for, as in Kussia, there are a large 
number of natioualitias but there la one nation. He want^, as preadied by Swami 
Dayanaud, to keep religion and polities separate. If that was dene it would end so 
many ills and evils. 


Habuab'b Sbpfobt 

Hakasha Saiyapal Bhikkshu supported tim resolution on behalf of the 
““'•IMS when, he said, Satyarth Prakash gave a status to the Harijans. 

2? Hyderajiad, Deccan, supporting the resolotion said that tbe 
Muslim league in Sind has, by placing the ban. signed ite own death-warrant, 
ha 0“ resolution, said that the present fight would 

•‘“■‘"I 

Amar^Rah^®*”^^ unanimoosly amidst shouts of “Satyarth Prakadt 

Mr. OAanskyam Singh Gupta, in hia concluding remarks, said that Mr. Jinnah 
and the League seemed to think the Arya Samajists as atauneb Bindua md the 
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Bikhi Here r^arded b; Mr. Jinnali ae tke onl; atamblioir bloak in tiseir way. 
Mr, Gupta read out a newa item from DelU in whidi Mr. Jinnah bad ezpreMcn 
BDch Tiews. Mr. Gupta wanted to add that the A^a SamajUts were alao an 
eqnally atronft atumbliog block in the way of Pakiatan. Mr. Otaanahyam Singh 
said tbat by temperamsut he was peacedoTing and was not excitable. He would 
do his beat to let this apark ndt grow into a big fire. He wanted them to have 
atont and enthuaiMtio hearta but oool hesda. In case, however, if he would not' 
enoceed in doing ao, the responeibility of any conflagration ana the misfortune 
would not be hia or that of hu Committee of Aetion or of the Arya Sama| but that 
of the Bind Government and even of the British Gavernment if it would not 
intervene. Mr. Gupta said that be waa not appealing for funds or men because be 
want«i to settle the dispute by negotiations, if possible. The present struggle was 
not only between the Arya Samaj but between the League and all those who eland 
lor religious freedom for all. He appealed to the brave Sikhs to realise tlie 
significance of this move. For if today the Mnslim League succeeded in their crusade 
against the Arya Samajists their next attack would be against Uie brave Bikba. 
Mr. Qbansbyam Singh expressed the confidence that the Arya Sams} would not bo 
found wanting when the time for trial came. The Congresa eOocloded in 
the midst of great enthnaiasm and slogans of ''Batyaitb Frakssh Amai Babe". 


The Punjab Students* Conference 

open Session—Ludluana — 11th Nowember 1944 

The Welcome Address 

The open SMSion of the Pnniab Students' f^nferenca commenced at Lndfalana 
on the nth November 1944 in the w^l decorated Panda] of the Punfab Provincial 
Hindn Conferenea. About 5,000 people, including a large number of alndents from 
varions distrieta of the province, participated in the conference. 

Matter Lachhman Dat, President of tbe Beception Ckunmittee of the Ooa* 
ferenee, in the course of bis address, said •— 

*^he ADgtO'Mnslim Alliance, to ernsb and cribble tbs B{Ddas,nnd tbe Mnslim 
appeasement policy of tbe Oongreu are dirwitly responsible for toe exlatenca of the 
Bindu Mabasabha. Bow the economic, social and national life of tbe HIndna is 
being eonatantiy deteriorated by pseudo-nationsla and anU-nationals, is no longer • 
aeoret to the Hindu, Tbeir very »istence is becoming unsafe in the country In 
general and in the Muslim ma}ority provioen in parUcular. Murders, dacoities and 
abduodoDS of Hindus are common occorreuces in 8iud and tbe Frontier Provineea. 
It has become a sin to be Hindu in these Muslim majority provineea. Merit hat so 
much been replaced by eoramnnaliam t^t an accident of birth ii considered to be 
a merit or demerit to attsln edocaUoD and service. Many first division Bindu 
atudente are refus^ admission, while even third division Muslim students are 
Bccept«i in tbeacience, medical, engineering and training colleges of toe Punjab, tor 
toe simple reason that the former have nnfortunatelv been Uindue and latter have 
to" advantage of bsTtog their birth to Muslim families.” 

FresMesUal Address 

Mr. V, (?. Dethpande, in toe course of his Presidential addrees to the Goa- 
ferenee, said:— ' 

“For toe last four months O. R. Formula and Oandbiji’s tolk with Jinnah have 
held the entire field of Indian Politics. Ths studeiifs havs to study tbs commnnal 
problem and exactly undentaudita impiicaiioos. The cornmnnal problem does exist 
in India. Its roots lie in the t^ctaioipi of Islam which calls npon Ito fotiowera to 
regard tbemselves aa alieoa in their own conntry aa soon as they embrace Islam. 
Past bUlory of India baa also ita abare in the ahaping of eommunat problem. J do 
not believe as the Congress does that Muaitma and Hiodos have completely blended 
themselvea into one nation or that they ate in toe proceaa of doing ao. lliough 
blood of onr own blood aod flesh of onr own fleab, Indian Muslima have repudiate 
Siodn Nationhood. We have to beu in mind that the Mnaiim minority ia not n 
national minority but a nligioua minority. 
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"At ever? aUge we have fognd that the British Government has tried to oonvert 
the fight between the British and the Indians into a fight between Hindas and 
MuBS&lmaDB, Massalmans have b^n an anfailing ally in this game and the Hindas 
have also nnconsciottsly been eaught into the trap. Many honest Hindus have 
believed along with Prof. Gonpland that "the path to fre^om no longer lies through 
a stniggle British Government but through a settlement among themselves". 

The real obetnele to Indian freedom io not so much the genuine communal problem, 
nor the Muslim aliiance with the British for ebeckiog the Indiau progress under 
the pretext of Muslim Bights but the belief of the Hindus that the problem of 
India's freedom would be solved as soon ae the artificial communal problem created 
bv the Britishera is solved. 

"When Mr. Jinnah declared that Mussalmana are a nation by toemselves and 
Uie national pride of Muslims cannot Im satisfied unless Muslim Sovereign States 
are carved out of India which would be the homelands of Indian Muslims, a large 
number of Indian Nationalists, who npto this time believed in the dictum of ‘‘No 
Swaratym withont Hindu-Muslim tTsHy” eaw that there is no common g^uod on 
which'the edifice of HindU'Mustim Unity can be built. They realised that there 
cannot be Hindn-Musltm unity u long as the third power is there. ‘’HindU'Musiim 
unity will follow Independence and not precede it” were the words. But my 
OtmiDunist friends and our worthy leader Mr. G. Rajsgopaiachariar who have 
infinite faith in the good iotentioos of the British Nltev^ and still beiieve that as 
eoon as Hindus and Muslima unite the paradise of Swaraj would be regained. And 
now we find that even Gandhiji who was the greatest cririo of Pakistan scheme has 
come forward to bless it. The Britishers have beeo eucceesfol in their strat^y. 
The world would now believe that the problem in India is not a struggle betw^n 
the Indian and the Britieb but it is a ptoblom of settlement between Hindus and 
Massalmans. 

Muslim Mikistebb’ Misdeeds 

“Beiection of toe Federal part of the Govemmant of India Act 1939 was toe 
greatest blunder we ever made. Bevival of that part of the Act is the first act of the 
solution of the communal problem. We have seen what havoc was wron^t by the 
Cknnmnnal Award io Bengal, the Punjab, Bind and N. W. F. The Dacca and 
Sukkur Biots and Famine in Bengal have already demonstrated wbat-ean be the 
effects on the province of a communally-ridden Ministry. The tocent ban on Satysrih 
Ptakssh is aira an instance of toe Moeiim Buie. If the Ministers are allowed to sit 
in judgment upon the Scriptures of other communities, what would be result? The 
Onoran, which has been r^pooeible for the bloodiest of wars and toe oruellest of 
atrooitirt will not come out very well in this game. After ex^rieiice of Provincial 
Autonomy and Oommnnal Award for seven years, our conclueion ought to be that 
the Centre miut have the power to connol the provinces. Uut model ought to be 
(^nada which after the experience of Civil War in U. S. A. curtailed the powers of 
the federal units to a large extent, U. S. B. B. is aleo anoth r instance where 
extensive powers are vested in Federal Government. The separate el^toratea have 
etrengthesed the hands of toe fanatic communaliste among Miisalmans and made the 
existence of the Nationalist Muslims impossible. The Communal Award bae given the 
Muslims in the Punjab and Bengal statutory majorities. And we have seen what 
barm the Muslim Ministries are capable of doing. 

Tlie Federation shonld come into existence immediately, the Federal Gov^> 
ment’s powers so far as toe protection of minoritieB is concerned should be increased, 
the separate electorates ought to be aboliahed aod the Communal Award must bs 
immediately withdrawn and in ita place a echeme by which all the communities will 
get repmentations both in the Federal Government and toe Provincial Government 
ebietly on population basis ought to be substituted, 

Gahdhui Asd "C.B,” Formula 

"It is argued that even if the "C.B.” Formula does not solve the Communal 
Problem and even though it militates against our ideal of Akhand Hindustan that 
is the only way of achieving Indian Freedom. At Bevagram I questioned Baiaji 
whether he senonsly believed that the Britishers would at onee grant ns freedom as 
soon as Gandhiji and Jinnah agreed. Mr. C.B. grew eerious and said, "My friend, do 
not be nncharitoble to me. I never bsmI that India would be at once free.” I 
further asked t "lu how many years we would be free ? Within one year, two years 
hundred years? You are askiDg me to sacrifice the integrity of my county. 1 have 
every right to nk you when would we get independence for which we are 
■och a l^h price.” Me. Bajagopahmhariai luul no answer to give. Mahatma Gandhi 
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riao waBMkei ‘ WhetW he really beliered that 0. B. Forawla would brinit about 
* 4'®‘I** BeKutlTO, H# w«B further^ asked 
whether the formuia would t«ke oa nearer our go«1 of Independence" and hie amwer 
was not in the affirmaUva, Ha was thea finally queatioued s "Why U lie suouaorinK 
bring rum tooiaopuntry" and iu hie usual way h« aoawer^ 
L \ Believing as 1 do in noa-violence, I do not see any other way and I haya faith 
that this would ultiinately do good to both Mosalmaasand Hindua*. ” * * 


The All India Students’ Federation 

8th Session—Calcutta—2Sth December 1944 

Hra. NaUu’a Call to Stndesta 

*‘I would say to members of the Federation, to non-membars of the Federatfou 
aud also to the younger generadoii to whom my voice may reach : why quarrel over 
words ? Those are mere sli^ans. Why not taka the reality of the eituation of your 
own country and the world eituation, and create conditione of freedom for your own 
country in the right perspective, so that your coaulry will fulfil your dmm of taking 
its own noble place in the ioternatioDal federation of the world.” ■ In those wurda 
.Vre. Sarojini Waidu, addrmtng tbeStb Annual Beeeion oS the All lodia titndents’ 
Federation at the Matiomedali Park, Calcutta on the ZSth paeeab» 1944 made a 
passionate call to the youths of the country to close up their lauks and dififerenees 
for winning the freedom of their motherland. 

The Conference was presided over by Prof. Dhurjafi Prasad Mukherji and was 
opened by Dr, .8. C. Ray, More than one thousand delegaiei from all parla of India 
attended the sessioa. The pandal which was decorated with 

portraits of Mnbstma Gandhi, Maulana Azad, Hr. H. A. Jinnab, Pandit Jawbarlal 
Nehru, Acbarya J. O. Bose and Acbarya P. 0. Bay wm packed to capacity with 
thousands of delegates and visitors. 

Mrs. iVai’du said that one thing that she would say to tlm vast audlencaand 
she hoped and believed and she was right in believing tnat many of their eomradn 
who were not members of the Federation were present at the meeting—that there 
wss no gulf in her l^rt betweenmembers of one youth association and anotfaer. 
One of l3te minor tragedies of her life had been the eonsciousuess that the younger 
generation was putting itself even with the follies of the older generation. To her 
it seemed incredible tint when the youth, which with all ita splendid dreams, all its 
unlimited powers and opportunities should be marching forward looking ahead to* 
wards the destined god, they should be wasting their time In putting their dreams 
by Dot looking forward but by looking sideways to each other. Sue had been, said she. 
addressed as the eternal mother of the Indian youth. She claimed to be tbe eternal 
mother of all tbs youths of the world b^anse she loved the youth of the world whom 
^e could scold, she could beat and put n ring round its neck and sometimes could 
say that rude phrase—Jahansamey Jso. (Go to bell). Bat she could also claim that 
she lov^ the younger generation of tbe world because the younger generation of the 
world—no matter what its colour, creed or political pattern might be—represented 
the hope of the world. 

Qcaabbl otee Words 

Therefore, feeling for the younger generatlmJ, Mrs. Naidn alio felt an agony 
towards her respoDRibility. ' "1 feel,” said sbe^ “haa ray generation set so bad u 
example, BO suicidal an eiample to younger generation, that they are steeped in 
quarrels, in internecine warfare uid eommnnni quaneis, tbat they quarrel over mere 
words f Gne group says : "i will call tbit a people's war". Tbe other group says: 
“We say it is not a people’s wBr," Then you say: who are yon T But yon do not 
know who are you, and they do not know who are they, "I want to tell you this; 
Why this quarrel over nob^y eise’s war, aoroebody elie’a slogans—no matter how 
noble and inspinng they may be. By quairelliog you are delaying the day of freedom 
and redemption of our own country. 1 would aay to membera of the Federation, to 
n on-mrrobera of the Federation, and also to the younger generation to whom my 
voice rwdi: Why quariel over irordaT Those ate mere alogana. Why not take tbe 
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reclity of the ritnation of yoar own county and the world situation, aud ao create con> 
ditioDB of freedom for your own country in the right perspective, ao that your country 
will fulfil your dream of taking its own noble place in the international federation of 
of the wiald ” 

Do you think that one section 'of the students merely by putting np paper 
barriers ia going to do tfaia? Do yon think the other aeotion 
Btanding on riie other aide of the paper barrier and crying “no, no, 
and no” are fulfilling their duties? X say 'No*. 'You are wasting 
energy that is given to you for the dedication of service to your country and to the 
fre^om of yonr country, to the world. Remember that neither one side nor 
another—one which ia so International that it cannot remember a place called 
India except when it looks at the map of India, and the other which is so national 
that it does not know any other country b^ond the Himalayas—can do it. Both 
are exceedingly wrong, both are exMedingly ignorant, both are exceedingly foolish. 
Because India—the great India—is in herself a miniature of the eutire problem of 
the human race. Your perspective must be right. You must remember that it ia 
not by copying another that you will win your place in the world. You marvel at 
Rnsaien heroism. Js there anybody who d(^ not marvel at their hooism 7 But 
you must emulate the example of the eolidarity and unity with which they atood in 
the face of danger, By emniating them, by emulating the solidarity of that country 
you can bring freedom. “On the other hand, those who believe that India is for 
Indiana and nothing but ladiane they are betmyiog the gentue of India which baa 
alnaya been luiverBal, The right perapective ia this i '‘Our India ia down-trodden ; 
onr India ia in the grip of poverty and peaUience, our India ia torn aBunder by 
fends and factions: onr India is dehumanised by generations of enslavement; the 
freedom of our India ia a living entity bat not Wlated entity in the world. We 
Imve to create condidona of our freedom. 

How TO Fobob Unitt 

“You shout: Qjngresa-Lesgne unity. Do not use words cheaply. Unity- 
how? Yon cannot bring unity from the top of mountain. It is you and I in our 
daily knowledge of one another, in our appreciation of one anotber’e culture, which 
exprsasee the aoul of the icommunity, only by bntlding up that content can you 
expect any unity between Hindus and Muslima. Do not say: Oh, well, look at 
the map of India—here is Hindu India and here ia Muslim India. It ia not the 
leaders who can create unity. It is not the generals who win the battle, Hnndr^a 
of Napoleons cannot achieve a victory, unless hia army ia brave and loyal. Create 
the aubstonce of unity, gee that your unity does not mean paper unity. Unity 
cornea on a recognition o! individual end community rights of every aeetioa. If the 
nsioiity rect^nisea the right of the minority, the minority must also recognise ita 
duties and reaponaibilitieB. Unity cannot be one-aided. It must be all-round and 
oomprehenaive, and ean only come whether, politically, socially or otherwise^ by tN 
most sernpuions standards of justice and equity to which afterwards you may add 
large measure of generosity that lies in your power. That ie the fundamentri 
meaning of political unity. Why then, to-day. ask^ Mra. Naidn, when they were 
almost on the threshold of realisation of something that they wanted, did they 
stand divided and disloyal to themaelves ? That was her point. “Close np your 
ranks—that was her call.” If they had difference in personal convictions who were 
there to change those convictions 7 But in a battle, in a war of liberation all 
personal convietiona and prejudices did not matter. They could cut those 

things in days of victory. They must fight shoulder to shoulder irrespective of 
whether they liked or not their neighbours. They must be imperaonal in bat tie. 

Dr. B. C. Boy’s Address 

Inaagurating tiie conference Dr. B. C. Boy, on behalf of the students of his 
generation who were passing out, 'extended welcome to the youths of the new 

g eneration, a welcome of the past to the future. He welcomed them not because 
ley belonged to one parly or other, they believed in one dogma or one programme 
or the other but becauee they were students from all parte of the country meeting 
for the pnipt^ of diBCUseing the best method of some of the fuadamental problems 
human exiatanca. Enumerating the problem a now facing the world everywhere, 
Dr. Roy aaid that they wew five in number. Want was the first, disease was the 
^be third, ignorance was the foortb and idleness was the fifth. 
While discussing these problems they must not loose sight of the fact that ttie 
youth e fundamental duty was the service to mankind- In removing all these 
ouadvantages Uiere need bo no disrinotion between persons beloo^n^ to ons 
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E rovinoe and anotha, one race M against tha otha. Hie probkm wu common to 
omani^, 

Praddent'a Addreu 

Prof. I&urjat! Prasad ifuktrji, who presided, lelfirrcd to tha Intelleetnal, 
moni and onltaral dislnt^ration that had been eating into the vitals of tha 
Btndent body of the present generation. There were fratricidal war between muHi" 
fariona groups of students. Siogsn shouting, heresy hunting, traitor baiting, 
according to him, bad been the chief pre-occupation of the Indian youth of the 
day. The stadente bad bidden adieu to the older generation. He warned them 
that if the yoong take this state of things as ^ven, they were nothing better 
than primitive. Oontinniog, Mr. Mukerji said that the students’ movement in 
India Buffered from the defect that it had inherited from the potitical problem, 
Ptrfities formed a large sN^ent of life, but tiiey were not the whole of life. The 
yoDtb had problems peculiar to themselves, and national problems for them 
must bo related to such problems from the apex to the base. The first 
problem, ac(»rding to the President, was that the Indian youth, Le., between 
15 and 40 constitution as th^ did a bare 30% or less of the entire Indian population 
fonned the “aocioiogieai minority”, as compared with Soviet Kuasia and other 
countries. In bis opinion, tiie vitality of aaociety, its capacity for progressive aotion, 
its pronenesB to new idea and its fmemr for progressive aotion depended upon tha 
ratio of its youth to the earn oftiie children and ag<^ The factors that wore mainly 
r^ponaible for this state of affairs were maternal mortality, dtsesae and spidemics, 
each one of which should be effectively controlled. Once they were rightly tackled, 
the sociological minority would be converted into a majority with all that it meant 
in the way of better and adventurous life. The procraa involved a wbolo-bearted co¬ 
operation with the urns and objects of Kastorba Memorial Fund and aimitar societies. 
Id the second place, Pmf. Mukent felt that the youth ss such were not citizens but 
marginal beings. On the one side of them there was ibo family eontrol and on the 
other the nne^tainUea of the world, anarefaio and nocontiolled, Tlie Indian youth 
hovers between a world that was drad and another tbat was afraid to be born, ^'he 
ptoblom of the youth therefore was to cure the unrealities of being on the maripo for 
which they were to look ahead aod transform Che anarebto future into coocrete posti- 
bilities. Thirdly, there was the problem for declaring the aiudeot commuoity on a 
platform in which tiiere would be no difference of opinion. 

The President concluded with a fervent appeal for the onifleation of the youth 
of India on tha basis of th^ lowest cemmon multiples of their problems which 
formed tire aulhentio term for the ledefination of democncy auitable to the Indian 
youth to<lay. 

Reaolatioa*—^2ad Dap—Calcutta—29th December 1944 

The Federation having a membership of 76000 met for its second dsy’a alltlDg 
to day and passed a resolution demanding that 'the death sentence jmsseo on iB 
Ghimur and Astbi political convicta be commuted immediately.” 

Anotiier resomtion which waa carried amidst shouts of ''Release our leaded, 
read as follows: “Ths Ail Indis Students’ Conference reiterates the universal demand 
for the immediate and unconditional release of the members of the Oongrois Working 
Committee. It condemns the continued detention of other political prisonen with¬ 
out any trial and demands their releaeeu 

''This Conference further demands the release of all student detenna, hundreds 
of whom are still in jail and also demand the withdrawal of restrictiona imp^ed on 
the studente in the form of extemment and internment orders. 

‘Hie Conference appeals to all those studente outside AlBF for joint oeUoa for 
the release of Gongr^a leaders and Othm poiitical detenus.” 

At the outaet a resolution condoling tha deaths of India's prominent leaden 
during the last one year war passed. 

FAiLifBB or Uirm Tatss 

On political eituatioo tite conference passed the following resolution which waa 
moved a Bengal delegate: The Conference r^eta tbat the Qandbi-Jiooah talks 
did not resnit In a united front to win power for the Indian people. 

“it deplores tite growing spirit of partisansbip and intolerance which is driving 
many followers of the Congress aod the Muslim Leagne toqu^tion the good faith 
of either organisation, and to deny tha very need for Congress-League agreement. 
Such mutuM ncrimmationa taotamonnt only to play into the hands of the British 
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GoreramaDt Trbicb demes demands 6t both oi^anisatione and refuses to put 

power. 

‘‘It appeals to all seetiona of stodenta to dUcoas dispaaBionatel; the Tiewpoint 
of the two organiaatiooB as repealed in the talks and .uiive to evolve a common 
outlook as the basis of another mratiog of Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah to teach 
fioal agr^ment. In thia way we alone compel the British Government to release the 
CoDgreas leaders end make way for a provteional Naciona! Government which will 
check famine and epidemics, draw India wholeheartedly into the war of final deatruc- 
tiOB of fasciem in Asia sod take ns forward to India’s freedom.” 

A delegate from U. P. moved an amendment to the clause dealing with "peoples 
war”. He said they had been talking of nnity among etudenis. He had some 
consnltation with leaders of a rival organiaation and his impression was that if bis 
amendment was carried alt the difierences would vanish and a united front of the 
Btudents of India would be released. 

The Bengal delegate who proposed the original resolution opposed the amend¬ 
ment. It was said on his behalf that if this amendment was carried the whole 
resolution wonid become meauioglesB. 

When put to vote, there were four delegatee who support^ the amendment, the 
test opposing it. The original resolution was carried. 

Dr. Nalinaksha SanycU, Chief Whip of the Congre8S_ Parliamentary Party, 
Bengal, addressed the students asking them to eink their difierencea and present a 
united front. He said there was a feeling among certain aectiona of etodente in Bengal 
that members of a particular political Organisation had adopted certain slogans that 
looked like helping the impartatiet war. The result had been that there was a definite 
attempt made by some to have certain ^loaps organised to crush the other group. 
Whenver be could Dr. btanyal had leBlsted Uie formatiou of any such nvai orga¬ 
nisation. Congress should bs a platform, Dr. Sadyal said, and not a party. Under 
the big canopy of the Congress there could and should develop organisations and 
parties with difiereut ideologies having the common background of India’s 
independence. It was a mistake to try to reduce Gongrese into an organisation 
dominated by a coterie. 

Addressing the members of the A.I.8.F. Dr. Ssnyal sud: "My appeal to you 
would be: Examine new ideas and organiaationa In the light for uniting all section 
for the common good. Mere resolutions oc unity would not be of much avail uolera 
you understand the tsBuea which are barriers to unity. The greatest barrier to unity is 
that we have ingredients in us which make us feel that our path is right and everyone 
else’a ia wrong. ‘If Swaraj comes through me let it come. Otherwise 1 do not care.’ 
If that {»ycbology prevails mere lip sympathy to the cause of unity will hardly 
of any avail. I appeal to you to see that everyone has an opportunity of expressing 
fully and fairly hie views however wild, however unpalatable each views may appear 
to you for the time being. 

Dr. Sanyal coucludeu: *I hope intolerance of to-day will give place to brother¬ 
hood and undentanding to-morrow. I believe in the essentisl determination of the 
younger generation to create something new, eometbing glorlons, something in which 
not merely the present generation will be proud but the future ’generatione would 
be glorious. And I expect you will conduct yourself in a manner so toat glory, riiat 
pride may be ours.” 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session—Calcutta—14th. December 1944 

FresIdenUal Addrasa ^ 

Mr 'W, Mealing, in bis Presidential Address to the annual generd meeting 
of the Associated Ohsmbers of Commerce of India held in Calcutta on the Kth. 
Beeember 19M, said that the British tmmmercial community in India had ail along 
supported His Majesty's Government in its policy of sound and progressive consti¬ 
tutional advance with the determination of leaung the country to the proper ful¬ 
filment of its sspiratioDB to Self-Government. 

• ".S*? fbis disastrous war not taken place, and had Indian political parties so 
asBiied , he aid, "the further four yats* experience of provincial autonomy and 
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the t^at endeavonrfl made bv Lofd Ualiihgow m!g;ht bv now have rMnIted in the 
implementatioa of the eeoona part of the Government of India Aol^ and a Federation 
might have come into being, a Federation of all India, including the Indian Statoa 
60 balanced aa to prevent the exerciee of dietaiorebip b; an; one part; and to 
eneure a chance for the working of democracy.** 

* “It may be,’’ Mr. Mealing oontiiiued. “that the present political cleavage 
between the two maior communUies may induce them to etiidy agam the proviaiona 
of the 19^ Act which was after all, the carefully cooeidered outcome of a progrea- 
eive policy embracing the tiimon Report, three 'Round Table Oonferencea and a 
joint Committee, including repreBeotaiivea of both Houiea of Parliament. On the 
other band, the plan put forward by Sir Stafford Grippe on behalf of toe British 
Government still stands. Ths time for putting it into effect draws every dsy nearer 
and seems likely to be upon ua before the major Indian political parlies have even 
found any common gronnd for dtecueston.” 

Mr. Mealing emttoasised that political iseues were of great moment, firstly, 
becanse great programmes of post-war devetopment should bsve the support of alt 
parties and the assistance of the best brains, nod, eocondly, because, looking to the 
future the part that India would play in the '^>ost-war world must depend largely 
upon her own internal unity and understauding. 

India —A Majoa World Faotoby 

“India,” Mr. Mealing said, by geographical situation and by population form# 
a major factor of world, and the attituds of the rest of the world towards India 
will be of equal importance. The political health of India is of vital imporUnee 
to us all, for an^ndia which endeavours to pursue a policy of ieolaiion, or which 
falls to receive ito share of co-operation from the rest of toe world, cannot fail to 
be toe enbjwst, and possibly toe cause, of disaster.’' 

Alluding to p<Mt-war reconstruction, Mr. Mealing said toat toe British 
commercial commnni^ would be happy to offer such co-operation aa it might be 
pt^sible in post-war planning. "It must, I fear, be anticipated,” he said, “that 
some interests will desire to toape industrial planning with greater regard for their 
own benefit than that of the country, and that political and racial slogans will be 
need to that end. 1 trust such a policy will not prevail at it csn only itoltily 
efflmency and pmgresa towards sound industrial development.” 

Mr. Healing said that one of the principal factors to be considered In connec¬ 
tion with toe future of the country, as reistra-^ to economio peace and prosperity, 
was the question of population reaching 5oO million. Within toe next two or three 
decades, according to an estimate, ebould not be resided with equanimity from 
any point of view at all. 

Mr. Mealing paid a tribute to the Government of India for their incceasful 
endeavour in checking toe infiationary tendency, which was rapidly becoming a 
grave menace last year. Observing that one of toe principal factors in ths Infla¬ 
tionary trend was the food situation in 1942, Mr, Mealing referred to how the fond 
crisis had been dealt with and said though there was cause for congratulation in 
what bad been achieved, the difiicnit problems of pries fixation, fair imth to ths 
grower and the consumer, end of quality had yet to be faced. 

StrMsing the need for improvement in rail transport Mr. Mealing said that 
the conditions for all elasses of passenger traffic, including United Mations per- 
Bounel on duty or on leave presented the greatest difficulty and discomfort. 

Turning to the coal eh(^age aud the measures taken fay Government to meet 
it, he remarked toat progreM bad been hampered by unnecessary delay in setting 
np an organisation to procure essential mining eqnipment from overseaa, these 
delays being to some extent dna to lack of appreciation of the importance of the 
Indian coal indnetry at home. 

Liquidation on Sterlins Balances 

Alluding to toe qaestion of sterling balances, Hr- Mesling expressed the hope 
that when the time came to negotiate the basie of a aeltlemeot, India’s represen¬ 
tatives would bs guided by the real long-term '.interest of the country apart from 
all politicM considerations so thst toe very msooer of liquidation would be bene* 
fidal to India itself. 

Reviewing toe war sUoation, Mr. Healing said: ‘‘In onr gratitude for the 
Ttctoiies of to-day we must remember that the foundations of tiuie victories were 
laid in toe dark days—toe shield which guarded ns on the seu sod ths sir when 
the British Empire stood slone in 1940, toe toin shidd which guarded India in the 
Middle l^st nndei your Ex^Ueney’s ^nunand and lUtijaatdy achieved lesoandiog 
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victory la that theatre and the Bred taiopa who guarded India voder the incredible 
difficnities of 1942 and 19^.” 

H. E. Viceroy** Address 

S, E. Lcff'd Wavell delivering hfs address said: ~ 

I thank yoa and the Aaeociated Chambers of Oommerce for yonr cordial wel¬ 
come. I congratulate you, Mr. President, on the clear and thoaghtful way in which 
you have dealt with India’s cvnent pn^blems. I appreciate that you have haoded to 
myself and to some of my colleagues in the Qovemment, 1 will not say itoaquets, 
but at leaat one or two pliant little button holes, which we sbatl be glad to accept 
and to wear. 

My first year as Viceroy has been a strenuous one and I am afraid, I see little 
alga of the Second being l^s so. My Stas' inform ms that, aince taking over on tbs 
20th October, 1943, I have spent the equivalent of nearly 20 weeks away from Delhi 
OB tour, and have travelled well over K),000 miles. I have vieited all the provinces 
at least once and some of them two or ^ree times. 

I regret that, in the present conditions it is still imposeibfe for me to take the 
Viceroy’s usual Winter stay of some weeks in Oateutta. My house is, as yov know, 
occopied lor war purposes: and the demands of war-time administration are so 
intenee, that it is not possible to be sway long from the Centre at one time. 1 hope, 
however, that frequent short vistis have enabled me to keep in touch with Calcutta 
and Bengal. 

1 join with the President in welcoming His Excellency Mr. Casey, to his first 
"meeting of the Associated Chambers. Mr. Casey has had a brilliant record in Aus- 
tialia, the United States end the Middle East and the wide knowledge and experi- 
enca he has gathered made him a most happy choice for the Oovernorsbip of Bengal 
during these difficult tiroes. I am sure, you have all realised the value of hie eoecgy 
and imagination in ail branches of the administration. 

Teibute to Bbitjbh Foeges 

I do not propose to say a great deal regarding the war. Ton can all see for 
yourselves how well that la going, and your President has given us a summary of Its 
victorious coarse during the tsec year, i must any, however that I notice, with a 
little regret, that be began with what he called _ ’’the almost iceredibie feats of 
Rnssiah armies.” 1 yield to no one In my edroiration of the Bussian Army, which 
I have known well lor many years, and of its achievements ; but in this gathering, 
let us not be too modest about our own performant^s. 1 should like to put these 
in the foreground, and in Ae present tense raihcr than In tite past. Surely, if there 
ever was a feat of arms which might be called incredible, it was the landiog on the 
Normandy coast, the great victory over the flower of the German Army, and the 
liberation ol .the whole of Fiance and Belgium in eucb a surprisingly short time. 

I have read much of war, and have seen a little, and I am certain that this will go 
down to history as one of the very greatest military achievements of all time. And 
in that achievement the British Fleet, the British Air Force, and the British and 
Canadian land forces played an outstanding pact. We do not know the reepsotive 
^are in planning this groat battle, nor is there any need that we should'. It was a 
combined British, Dominion and American plan ; and eurcly, must have been the 
finest piece of detailed planning in military history. It was staged from British soil, 
and British ports ; sod in the subeequent fighting, ttie British forces took their full 
share. That they should have been able to do so and to overcome such grim defen 
and such grim foes, and to attack with such vigour after five years' hard fighting is 
a tribute to the endurance of the British race, and its steadfast power to overcome 
danger or disaster. 

IMDIAB Taoopa Framed 

In Italy too, British and Indian arms have put up and are putting up a fine 
performance. Progress may seem slow: but it must be realised that, just at the 
moment when another aesault on a grand scale would probably have broken the 
G^man line altogether. General (now Field Marshal) Alexander, whose well deserved 
promotion we all welcome, bad to Bend a number of divisions for tbe landing in 
the south France. In spite of Utis, a steady advance has gone on in most difficult 
country. In this Mediterranean theatre, Indian troops have played a great part. I 
will read yon an extract from a letter of General McCreery, who has succeeded 
General Lees^ in the Command of the Eighth Army. 1 know General McCreery 
well, and be is certainly not one who distribute praise lightly. The eztiact from 
his letter reads as loliows: 
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"The Indian divisionfl are fizhting magnifioently, and the latest dWiilon ta 
greatly diatincaieh itself ia the Tenth Indian Diristoa. Unfortunately, I have oevar 
served in India : to, it is rather curious that, when I was oommanding a corps, 
I had at one time all three Indian divisions under my command, and I am now 
filled with an admiration for the Indian soldier. Their fighting spirit, skill and 
enduTuice are outstanding. Fortunately, although we had a very wet October, the 
health ol the troops is still escellent, and everything will be done to look after them 
M well as possible duriug this second trying Indian winter.** 

VioroKY Over JAF8 oh Ik Ota’s kastbek Fboktiee 

To continue the tale of our own esploite, British and Indian, on the eastern 
frontier of India, we have won the neatest land victory as yet aohieved over the 
Japanne forces, and have established complete supremacy over them. This also «m- 
an Allied snecess in which British Indisns, Americans, Africans and Chinese took 
part: but the great bulk of the Victorions army was Indian. I am glad to remem¬ 
ber that during the aombre events of 1942 10 Malaya and Burma. 1 strenuously 
mautaiued that the supremacy of the British and Indian soldier over the Jai»iiMa 
would Boon be vindicated, given adequate training in jungle fighting, 1 am sorry 
to see that in some parts of the American press, there is atitl a tendency to decry 
the fighting qualitiffl of the Indian tremps, I am qntte sure it does not represent 
general American opinion, certainly not that of those * who have fought alongside 
them. 

In this victory over the Japanese on ouresstem frontier, not only the fighting 
services in India, but ^eBailways and Industry, and Labour in the mines and in 
the factories, hove all bad a share. Praise is due to the people of Assam, and parti¬ 
cularly to the Naga tribesmeo, for their loyalty and Bteadinees in a time of hardship 
and advereity. 

On other aspects of the war in 1944, our success over the U-boat menace, the 
great victories of the Ameriesns and Australians in the Bonth-west Psciflo, tiie 
Buseisn advances, and the eitmination of the Germans from the Bstkans, I do not 
propose to speak. When the end of the war will come, no one can yot say with 
eertainty. It depends on the factor ol oatioosl morale. That of the Germstis, at 
least, mast be near the breaking point, and that of the Japanese considerably 
shaken. 


LOKD MOKSTEn'8 VIBIT ^ 

Yon will have noticed the visit of Lord Munster to ascertain the needs of the 
troops in India in the matter of am entities. It will be most valuable, I am sure, 
yon will realise that there ia no suggestion that India baa not dons her best to look 
after the trwpB who have been defending her froDtiers. It is simply that there has 
not btto enough of everything to go ronnd, and for many years, India baa had a 
low priority. On a world view, it was right that the Indian front ahould wait while 
tile maximum effort was made on the Western front. It Is not that we did not 
represent our needa and a?k for improvemeot; it was juat that the peraonnel and the 
things we wanted were not available, flow that the position has improved, and 
victory ii close in the Western Theatre. Lord Aluoatcr’a visit has been made to 
^certain, aa first hand, what can be done to improve the ameniiiea for troops and 
the medical and nuraing services. Both the Commander-in-Chief and myself are 
deeply interested in these improvements, and have contiouonoly endeavoured to 
make the moat of India’s resources. Lord Munster coming from England, bu 
naturally concerned himself, mainly, with the needs of the British troopa fighting so 
far from their homes | but be is also representing to His Majesty’s Ooveromsot the 
lequirementa of Indieu troops both here and in the Middle East. 

Wae-tiue EcoNotfiO Meastoeb 

In hia speech, your President pot post-war problema first and dealt with our 
war-time economy Uter. I propose to reverse tiiis order; since, however important our 
post-war problems may be, the year of onr greatest economic atraio and effort may 
still lie ahead. H’be end of the war in the West will be. Indeed, a mighty triumph 
over (he powers of evil, but it will not be the end. Not until the Japanese are 
finally and utterly defeated, can there be any peace for India or for the world And 
to defeat Japan as rapidly and thoroughly aa possible, India must bs the base for 
more warahips, more divisions, more air sqasdrona. The great war criais for India 
came when Japau attacked Pearl Harbour and Blalaya and she bad to execute a 
sudden ’'about lurD" from west to cast. That brought the dislocating strain of a 
violent unexpected jerk, as damaging to a nation’s economy at it ia to the human 
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frame.' Now that we are alread; takiog the etrain, with all oar musclee of prodoe* 
tion, sapp];. floance and tranepert brac^, it is easier to support eome additional 
bordeo, heavy though the total load will be, ttiao it was to withstand the origiaal 
abrupt shock. 

Oar war-time ecooomie measures have been oriticieed as “too little and too 
late": and it is easy to say that we should have foreseen all our troubles eaiier. 
Accurate foresight is rsre in human affairs : and. even where it exisn, oanoot always 
be translated into action. That was a shrewd fable of the Greeks that Oaeeandra 
who had the gift of the true prophecy had also the curse of never being believ^ 
We have now. however, a fair warning of our additional burden, can measure the 
strMB it will cause, and make ready to take it. It will, of course, fall on those of 
our economic sinews which are already subfeot to strain—the sinews of finance, 
fo<^, coal and transport. We may examine briefly how far we are prepared to with¬ 
stood any additional burden on these. 

Fight Aqainst Iisfi.atiok 

I was clad to bear your President say that we had met with a great jneasure 
of success during 1944 in our eSi>rtB to hold the inflationary threat. It is meu of 
commerce who should be able to judge this shrewdly; and a tribute irons them is 
saiisfaetory. But the strictest watch is nec^sary to hold oS the danger; and the 
coDlinued oo-operntion of the commercial community is essential, 1 have never 
found the word “inflation” very natisfactory; and would prefer to compare out 
finaiicial danger with another national linger which we hvaeto face in this conntry. 
Ifou have probably heard sometiiing of a calamity which is threatening the fields m 
parts of Nortiiern India, that of water-logging, dne to excessive seepage of water out 
of the irrigation canals. It has become a very seiioue danger indeed in parts of the 
Punjab, and measures, on a large scale, have become necessary to combat it. The 
process of monetary inflation is simitar. To suppprt the war and all the war projects 
more and more money has had to be poured Into the financial channels. If all the 
residue of that mooejr, after it had done its war work, could be brought back into 
its parent stream by its in vestment in Government loans, no harm would be done. 
Unfortunately, a coneideiable proportion of it seeps away out of the proper channels 
and, just as this overflow in ibe PuDjab raises the whole water levri with disastrous 
results, so, in the finsncial parallel, the overflow of money raisea the price-level, 
often with disastrous resulte. Various measures are being taken in tbe Punjab to 
combat tbe danger, (tnethat would obviously be effective would be to line all the 
canals with cement or some imimrous material to prevent the leakage of any Water 
not absolutely necessary to irrigate tbe fields; this, however, is a very lengthy and 
expensive process, and ran only be done to a limited extent. An alternative solution 
under trial, is to pump back the water out of the soil by a very large nnmber of 
small tnbe-wclls. Our financial remedies ate similar. We try to line our (hannels 
with various forms of controls, but these can never be entirely effective; aud we 
have also a most valuable remedy to a large nnmber of small savings wi^ whidb to 
pump the excess of currency back into Government loans. I ask the heads of onr 
great business houses to do every thing possible to enoourage lending to Government 
and especially to the Small Savings Campaign. 

CouuODiTT CoimtOL 

We realise that the commodity controls which we have gradually introduced 
have caused extra work and incoovaoienee to honest traders. The Member for 
Industries and Civil Supplies and bis staff will always be glad to receive saggestions 
from tee public and from trade^ and industrial orgaoiaation. But nntil “we are 
bniit like angels, not men” as ]^pling aa^ in one bis verse, we must have controls. 
Wo shall continue to strengthen and improve them, but wo have to feel our way 
step by step; since, if there is one cei^in lesson 1 have learned from experience of 
the direction of bote military and civil affairs, it is teat it is courting grave risks 
to go beyond one’s administrative capacity. 

We never cease trying by all means in our power to increase the supply of 
consumer go^s available to the trade and to the public. In oar water-logging 
parallel, this la roughly the eqnivaleat of fiofting more thirsty unirrigated land to 
soak up the excess of war 

Generally, tee situatityr report on our fioancial front doting 1944 is that we 
nave not only held our own, but have gained some ground in the matter of price 
Mntrols. But tee increasing needs of the war against Japan, which to likely to reach 
” 1945, mean that there will be an increased flow of financial irrigation 
ana teat our defences against water-logging must be strengthened. 
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Food Peobixu 

Tbe great Ijatto eatiriet JuTenal wrotv of the mlieriea of havlag lerred opto 
one cramie repeiita {twice-ooo^d cabbage). The food problem has been debated in 
each detail io so man; places that I will try not to wea^ you here with much 
repetittoa of tiie etats cabbage of Block arguments, though J am afraid, i have oo 
esTiate, asparagus or other delicacy to nrre in its place. 

I was glad to hear your appreciation of the work done by the Food Depart* 
ment, and 1 take this opportooity of saying^ that 1 think that the Food Member 
and his staff have a very fine job of work during 19t4. As is Inevitisbte in saoh a 
difficult task, they get more hard words than kind ones, and they will be grateful 
for your reet^nitioD, I think they deserve a bonquet, not a mare button.hole. I 
may add that I have been told by them of the help they have received from laiKe 
employers of labour and from the members of three Chambers of Oommer^ 

1 sgree with yon that the complaints about tha quality of the grains supplied 
to deScU provinces have (tftes l^o wril-foonded, and require the attention m both 
the Central and Provincial Qovemmente, These defesia of quality have aomoiimea 
been aggravated by inadequate atorsge arrangement. I am trying to have both 
these defects rem^ied. Some progress has been made, but there is much more still 
to be done. 

During the critical period of 194% Provincial Govern meats had to concentrate 
mainly on fomigrains. Man may be able to live by bread alone, bat be will auieiy 
not be healthy on it; and I am glad to see that they^re now trying to improve 
the supply and diatributton of milk, fish, meat, eggs, poultry and other perishable 
goods. 1 know that it u tbe fosbton attribute the ahorUge of these arttcies 
mainly to tbs army, who sre sometimes pilloried ^mostas if they were eattie-lifterc, 
nest-egg robbers, chicken thieves, and fish poachers, 1 would say, oo tbe eoutrary, 
Be an almost entirely unprejodtced observer, that the army is doing much to 
show us. civilians, how to increase our supply of these articles of diet. The army'a 
dairy farms have long been a model, and they are now setting up poultry and 
vegetable farms and refri^ratiag plant oo' a large-scale. 

'ilie food problem is by no means solved, and will be with ns for some yesrs 
alter war. But there are giounda for far greater eopfideoca than a year ago; and 
with the co-operation of tbe public, I hope that alt will be well. 

'Hies Sbobtaos Ocs Maih Tsopbls” 


Bengal Is in a much happier p<»ition, convalescent at least, II not whoHy 
TOMtveTed j and, at present, our anxieties are more in tbe south of India. Now that 
imports of wheat are arriving at a steady rate and in satis facU^ quantity, ft is rice 
sborUge that is our main trouble; and you are well aware of tbe difficulty In 
including rice-eating populations to consume wheat or odter grains. 1 hope, thers- 
fote tba^ Provincial Governments will do I heir best to persuade all their people 
who are, so to speak, bilingusl In wheat and rice to eat wheat only; and that tboM 
who nee rice only as a luxury—and there are many such, British and Indiana—will 
forego rice eo aa to make more available for those who oMnot do without If* 

As has already been announced, it should not be necesaary, In view of tte 
position in Bengal, for the G^tral Government to accept any longer tl» enlin 
liability for tbe feeding of Calcutta, 'i bis dtws not mean, of course, that they will 
not be concerned to assure full supplies for f^lcntto; but it wUI Mobably to 
necessary to draw all tbeie supplies from outside Bengal. It would obvmusly to 
wrong and wasteful to transport much needed rice from outside Bengsl to Calcutta, 
while Use B^gal Government held large stocto. 

Tbb Tbasbfoktatioii Syarsif 


It was on our transportation system more seve^y than on snytMng else 
that tbe sudden jerk of our "about turn” st tbe end of 19*1 fell. We had 
facing weKt, quite fairly comfortably; and had been exporting locomotives, 
stock and track to Iraq and elsewhere, while our railway workshops were to 

make njuniiions and undertake oibet munitions work. 1 can iememo« uat, not 
long after I l^ame Commander-in-chief in India in July IWl, I e»lsin«d to we 
conference of the Railway Chiefs, tbe need for this sad the great help U had f^to toe 
Middle fiaat. So tha* it was through tbeie virtues not tbrongh their lanlS that toe 
railways were caught not fully prepared. The difficulties of tto raddeu revensi 
cauBcd bv tbe Japanwe attack were a<»enliuited by the poorness of the oommnnftm- 
tione in toe thresteaed part of Indis. , 

I can Miuie you that a oopipreliWBiTe programme to ImproTS tbe impscity oi 
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tbe rail frays is id hand. Large nnmbers of broad and metre gauge locomotives have bran 
ordered, and many have bean received. Very large orders have been placed both in 
India sod abroad for wagons. The entire capacity of India for fabricating 
railway material is fully employed, and the fabricators—who are, I andetstand, mostly 
constituents of the cbambere represented at the meeting—can help by expediting the 
work as much as possible. Nearly 20,000 miles of new telephone and telegraph line have 
been added to the railway network.and radio-communication between headquarters and 
divisions has been introduced. Additional running stafTs bnvebeen trained; and in 
the railway workshops, maintenance has been given the highest priority, to the 
exclusion, where necessary, of war work. This programme should produce eubstan- 
tial results next year. In the meantime, we are doing our best under the priority 
system to see that essential goods are moved without undue delay. 

I am aware of the difficult conditions of passenger travel. The fact, however, 
that the number of passengers travelling has increased by about twenty million a 
month, or 36 pet cent, since the early part of 1942^—and this in spite of a '‘Travel 
Only When You Must” campaign—shows that the conditions do not deter passengeis. 
It is a little difficult to believe that all these journeya are absolutely eaeential, 

lu view of the shortage of coal and the requirements of the army for coaching 
stock—not that the army travels in any greater comfort than the general public, 
judging from what I sometimes bear in leave camps that I visit—any rapid 
improvement is impossible. But tiie railways are doing their best, 1 will take this 
opportunity to thank all railwaymen for their fine service in the war. I was glad 
recently at Lahore to see some of them at work and shall hope to visit other 
railway centres. 

Coal PosmoK 

The coal position has, as Mr. Mealing indicated, been a considerable headache 
to the Government of India throughout the past year. I need not enter into the 
causes, nor detail the steps which are being taken to remedy them as I think they 
are well-known to you. It is an inappropriate phrase, but I think it is true that 
the outlook is leas black than it was. Production tbrougbont 1044, though below our 
target, has been greater, month by month, than the corresponding figures for 1043. 
We have succeeded In obtaining a considerable amount of machinery for open-cut 
working; and I trust that there will he a real improvement during the early 
months of 1045. In fact, to nes two more cliches wholly inappropriate to coal- 
miDing, though we are not yet out of the wood, we ore beginning to see day light. 

l have paid two short visits to the coal-fields, and have seen something of the 
conditions. It is doubtful if the mjning indniitry will ever be stable or contented 
until a real effort is made to establish a permanent labour force in good eonditioos. 
The suspension of the ban on women working under-ground—which the Govern¬ 
ment of India sanctioned temporarily and witli extreme reluctance - was necessitated 
mainly by the tendency of the labour to migrate, 'i'ho miner has a hard and 
sometimes a dangerous life, and the countor-atlracUone of surface work iu which bis 
wife could take part and earn a wag were too much for bim. If we-are to" 
produce all the coal we need for induBtrial development after the war it must ho 
worth a man's while to become a whole-time miner ; even alter the ban on women 
working below ground has been re-imposed. 

“India has Gained Ddeinq War Years Bather Than Lost” 

So much for India’s current economic problems. Prom the brief review you 
have had of them by your President from his commercial aitgle and by myself 
from my official point of view, I trust you will have gathered confidence in our 
ability to keep the economic front stable, and in fact to strengthen it, until Japan 
is beaten. If so, India will bo in a very favourable position to face the probicma 
of the post-war world. Her land has uot been devaatated. Her losses in personnel 
have been comparatively light even if we reckon the deaths in the Bengal lamina 
as war casualties. These war losses have been more than balanced, taking a purely, 
utiiitaTiaB point of view, by the numbers of her people who have received technical 
ftattimg as a result of the war. Financially she hae become a creditor instead of 
a debtor country. In- terms of property, of manpower, and of money, India has 
gaioeu during the war years rather than lost. 

Look for a rooment at out great eastern neighbour. Chins. With half her 
conntry occupied by a ruthless invader, her ports seized, her railways torn op, her 
population reduMu by war and famine, her prices at a fantastic level of ioUation. 
Oonsiuer IJrMt Britoin, with one out of every three bouses destroyed or damaged, 
more Uiaa llj millioa tons of shipping sunk (the very li|e-bloo4 of ao isisud titate); 
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mor« than one qnarte? of a million Hm already lotf onf of a popaltlion of 45 
niillione; her gnat acoumulated wealth gone with the wind and enormoua debt! 
piled op. her people paying willingly—almoet cheerfully—a scale of taxation an* 
paralleled in hietoiy. If yon look on these two natiotia. you will iraliae what 
Bacridcee they have made to free the world from the Valley of the Shadow of 
hlvil, from the greatest menace that ciTilication baa faced ainse the daya of Ohenghfa 
Khan and I'amurlane. Look at Bueaia, with the enemy at one time almoit wiUiin 
eight of the Gapital, with her moat fertile helda and most valuable eoureea of 
Indoetry at one time in enemy mxmpation, with a largo proportion of her poputa* 
tioD at the mercy of the enemy—a mercileaa enemy. Tbeie countriea, even when 
they eeemed beaten to tbeir knees, faced the perila of war nndaunted, and will face 
the iwrile of peace with the same courage. India ehonid both give thanka that the 
efform of these nations have saved her from experiencing the devastation of war. 
which she almost alone of great peoples has not felt for to many years; and ahouM 
determine to nee wisely the marvellous optwrlunity thus given her lor development 
to a highor standard ch living and progr^s. 

Post-Wae Flahsiko 


I do not propose to enter into details of our rost-War planning. As men of 
bnsinesB, you will realise the posslbililiea and Uie diffloulties. 1 will d»1 only with 
two broM aspects—the relations between Agrleniture and Industry and the financial 
problems. Before doing so, I should like to supplement what yonr President has 
said to welcome the appointment of Sir Ardeshir Daisl. Tt» Government of India 
has bwn fortnoate, indeed, to secure the services of one who is not only a most 
distinguished Induatrialist, but has experience as an admlnisirator both of rural 
and of niban India. 1 am sure that we all appreciate the sacrifice he baa made Id 
taking on this very arduous work, and wish him all success in his efforts for the 
prepress of India. 

ffhough it does not arise directly ont of Mr. Mealing’s address, I should like 
to mtke a few remarks on the relative importance of Agriculture and Industry in 
the post-war development of India. 1 feel that there may be a tendency in our 
plans to stress IndusiTie! edvsnee at the expenee of Agriculture. H'here is some 
reuon for this. Induetrialisation shows quicker snd moK obvious results, enriches 
s country snd enables it to spend more, both on luxuries and on social services, 
such as health, edneation and eommunicalions, ^ Also^ 1 am afraid, men of business 
have more inflnence than farmers in the direction of State affairs. But I ndnstrial 
exjwnstoD should not, and must not in India, be aeeompiisfaed at the expense of 
Agricnltnre, which ie aiill the employment of abont three quarters of tl>e ever 
rieing population. It Is essential that in yonr post-war_ organisatioD, the Indian 
farmer should be assured of pricts for bis produce (hat will both improve bis own 
Btaodsid of living and will enconrage him to produee the additional fe^ needed 
fc^Uta proper nutrition of the existing population, and of its normal growth, 
DaBOEBS 07 TOO Bars iBDCSrBUUSATIOB 


If TOO read Elconomie History, yon should also take warning of the miseries 
cauKd to many, for U>a profit of a few by too rapid and nncontrolled industrialiaa. 
tion. In great Britain, one hundred years ago, the condiUona produced by the 
Industrial Bevolotion were deplorrirle. I read some time ago a deacription of the 
manufacturing alomt of the Victoriao ot, which painted the evila of the period 
with a chaelly pen; we are still recovering from the damage caused to the health 
and weli-beiog of oar working popslation by the neglect of sanitary, nniritiva and 
homing eonditiona during that era. . ... ... 

Bussia is another example of rapid Indaslnaliaatfon, where although the mil* 
takes and cruelties of the Victorian Pwiod in Engiand were avoided, and the 
workers were given teawnably good conditions, there was a very great loaa of human 
life, to be counted in millions, partly through 1»8 of balani^ between agrleniture 

***** *Indiit*caDnot go back to the spinning wheel, and mnit develop her indnstry, 
but ^e ehonid consider well these and other examples of the price, that may be 
paid In human health and life for too bastj or too apeedj indnalrialiutlop. 

FIHABOBO 07 Plabhiho 


The fioancing of progresa eneb as India tnual mate i# a very complex problem. 
One fact ia inescapable. If yon want progreas-and India not only wants i^ but 
mmt have it—you have got to pay for it. Mo Snaoctu jugglew mn produ(» for a 
nation, in the wmg run, gmater wealth than that with whkh it li» been endowed 
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b; Katnra in iraoarcei of minerals and ench like, or rrbicb tbe skilli enterprise and 
hard work of its po^aUtion have «irned. It is the buaioeas of a satioa'a financial 
adrieers to see that its wealth ie fulij mobilised, wisely used and so distributed as 
to benefit tbe greatest possible number of the population. They cannot create 
additional permanent wealth; though they can, by a bold finencial policy, make for 
a limited period overdrafts on the annuel ineome of tbe Ciovernmeot to finance 
projects which will eventually increaas^ the uationat wealth and enable tbe overdrafts 
to oe re|»id. By their policy of taxation, the heads of the Government can prevent 
the profits of Indnstry becoming concentrated in tbe hands of the few and from 
being for tbe luxury ratber than to finance further progreaa. But they have no 
magician’s wands, no sleek rabbits of sudden additional wealth in the bat. Tbe 
prtwaio teols of tbeir trade are income-tox tables, side-rules and books of finsnci^ 
regulations. Hard work, bard sober thinking and sound judgment are the 
qualities by which they obtein results, not conjaring tricks. 

In the old canons of so-called orthodox finance, the budget had to be balanced 
from year to year. This is tbe view of the monetary stability that Dickens put into 
the mouth of his famous character, Mr. Micawber: ’’Anunal income twenty pounds 
annual expenditure nioteen pounds, ninteen ebillings and six pence,—result, happi¬ 
ness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds, and six 
pence,—result, misery.® But 1 understand that Mr. Micawber'a views are no longer 
wholly accepted by ftnanmai experts, Th^ now admit tbe soundneEs of planning 
for five, ten or even fitteen. yeata ahead. But remember this, if you are going to 
plan ahead, you must have confidence in the stability of your Government for at 
f^t that number of years; and you mast realise that tbe bill has got to be paid 
aome time. 

Our immediate difficulty in Tlanning is to estimate what Bums are iifcely to be 
available in the period after tbe war. There is a natural tendency on part of 
of ^e provinces to seek mformation from- the Centre on tbe amount they may 
expect to be allotted to them from the Central revenues; and an equally natural 
reluctance on the part of the Centre to commit itself to definite figuns when there 
are so many nneertain and incalculable factors. We will do what we can to give 
guidance to the provinces; but, but for the immediate future, our aystem of Flanoing 
must be to see what we require for each of our many ne^s; toi improvements in 
AgricuUnre, for developments in Indnstry—for tbe betterment of Health, for the 
advance of Education, for the inerease of Communicatione, and so on. This is the 
method on which we are working. We have already a plan for Education, a plan 
for Public Health, when the Shore Committee reports. We have many hydro-electrio 
and irrigation projects in hand. Once we have seen tbe total bill, we can—when we 
have recovered from the shock—begin to allot priorities, and make a long-term 
blue-print tor Indian progress. 

Tkaininq of Tk;em(giahs 

One direction, however, in which it seems to me that we can make progress at 
ones, without waiting for peace or for a bine-print, .la in training tbe many 
technicians and experts India will require—in Farming, in Engineering, in Electri¬ 
city, iu Chemistry, in FiEberies, in Building, and so forth. It has been very patently 
brought home to me even in a year’s experience as Viceroy how wonderfully short 
India is not only in persons trained in the Applied Sciences, but in institations and 
facilities for them. I hope that Tonng India will apply its abilities and energies 
towards these practical branches which will be of such value to India, end possibly a 
little less to the pioftoBlons of law in which 1 underetand India is quite reasonably 
well staffi^ 

Post-Wab Tasatioh 

One uncertain factor lu tbe finautm of Post-War Planning ia, as you vrill 
realise, the scale of post-war taxation. India may be a poor country, but 1 do not 
believe she is unbearably bowed down at tbe preBent by war taxation. I hope that 
when the war against Japan is over, India will decide to declare war, relentless, 
nniemitting war, with the whole nation united against the eavage enemies of peace 
—^poverty, disease, dirt and ignorance. If so, ohe will Lave to maintain a war scale 
of taxation. 

Stsbuho Bax,akges 

Before I leave this subject of Post-War Development, I will mention very 
brlefiy two points. The first, which was mentioned by your President, is the matter 
pi Sterling Balances,. 1 share hJa entire confit^ce that Uwse debts will be hououi^ 
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But tiiat doM oot of eoarw mean to that Todia will at once, after the var, 
noeire a payment of ao manj hond^ millioBa in eaah. She eauld not apend andt 
a aaiB In the ioteraational market it aha did. The maimer ol payment of inter- 
natioaal dabte incurred dunnR the nar will nquire much diaouition and 
ne^tiation, I am quite confident that, in there seftouaiione ^a value and niagni* 
tuoe of indla’a contrlbntian to the Allied war effort will be ireoKntred; tliat her 
needa will be considered; and Uiat the manner of liquidation wiT) be arranged to 
meethn planned development. 1 do not tee that political oonaiderationa ne^ 
affect the eettlement. 

The other matter on which I ahould like to aay a very few worda la the 
niationa between Britieh and Indiana in butinaea. At I said here lait year, 1 
believa, Ihsm is a cordial apirit of oo^oparation towarda Indian buaiaeia at preami 
in great Britain; and the soonec that repreaeotaiivea get together the better. 1 am, 
therefore, sorry that it baa not yet been possible for the projected visit of Indian 
Indnatnallsta to the TTnited Kingdom to be carried out. i hope that it will not 
be delayed much longer. 

Frmn the forgoing very brief eammary of India's poaltion and pfoblema at 
the end of 1944, I will try to draw one or two coneineions. Firatly, we are atilt in 
the turmoil of a world at war, an angrv world in which there la no place for 
onrealitiea. We are winning the war. out we have not yet won it, aod there 
can be no relaxation of the war effort. In fact, India may have to play an even 
more onerous role in 1045. The more closely we concentrate on this, onr primary task, 
the mom quickly diall we come to peace. Everydiiog else mnit atill to aubordioate 
to our war effort. But peace will not and certainly should notbrieg for lodla aay 
relaxation of effort. We aball bava beaten off the exteroal powers of evil, we have 
Btill manv internal evils to lessen or remove and very much conatmotive work to 
do, in order to bring the people of India to a proper itandard of living and Indig 
herself to her proper prwition lo the world, aa keetwr of the peace and aa a JsKiee 
of the proaperity, thought and learning in the Eut. 

Ihdia Ubbt Fbbsskt a ITritsd 

I have given you some reasons to conclude that the war has atreogbened ralber 
than weakenra India and baa given her tbe greatest opportunity she baa aver bad. 
if—end Uiii is of ctraree a erucial 'if—India can aolva her political problems and 
present a noited front to what will be, for at leaat aome years to com^ a it«n, 
difficnlt, troubled world. If aba is atill toning with tbe fever of political faction, or 
U ber political doctora decide that sbe must nodergo a major anrgicat operaiJoD, such 
SB, Fanstan, die may miw tbe opportunity that ia ben to take but can be taken only 
by a nation at health within itaell and fit for a atruggla that will teat every nerve 
and einew—tbe struggle for greater well-being and greater bappineN In »is great 
land. 

Whatever the future conatUntion may be, the events of the pnt thirty ymra 
have ehown ua that it moat provide adequately for tbe defence of the country; and 
Indian leaders will do well to conaidcr this closely. 

“QmT iRDU” Abb Sattagbaba Ceixioiskd 

If I may to permitted to asrome for the moment tbe role of the medical 
advisers to Political India, my advice would to sometbiog like this. ‘T do sot 
believe tbat your condition call for a eertoua operation, I should certainly try ell 
other poeaibte remedies first. 1 do not think thst the 'Quit India’ mixture or Utote 
Salyagralia pills have done yon mnch good. I sbould auggeat your leasing off 
msdicinet altogether end yon may find tbat yon are not ai ill aa yon think. Ferbapa, 
some fresh ur and work u tbe nelds would do you good.” In other words, I do not 
beliave there are now real differences in principle between India and Britain, or that 
tbe communal problem, difficult though it is, ia inaolnblfc But alto, I do not toliave 
tkat we OSD solve out problems by mutual recriminations and by harping on past 

S ievancea and mitukea. Uur best faope lies io working together, without trying to 
y down detailed eondiliona or to decide everythiiig before we begin work. 

To retam to the mnlical metaphor for a moment, I think the first requirement 
for a retnin to health te a faith cnie, a brief in tbe good intentiona (rf the British 
people and in their genuine deeire for a aeUlrment and for tbe welfare and Self- 
^aroment of the Indian people. 1 can eertainly aaanre yon that I sbonld not be 
her^ U I did not believe in those. 

ExBCBTITK COBBCIB—A TIATIOSAI, OOTKBIIIIEIIT” 

It la eommonly said Utat onr correot aod poat-wac problems can only be solnd 
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b; it National GoTorninen^ but tba preciae meaning of the teiin ia eeldom or never 
defined. 1 am afraid that to some a National Oovernment is one in which iheii own 
particular part; is in^power. ! titink of a National GoverutDeut as one formed to 
meet a national crisie, in which "none are for a part;, but all are for the Slate”, 
to quota Maeaala;’» ‘La^s of Ancient Kome.” 1 contend that mo have anch a 
(Niveromeot now, a preponderantly Indian Govemment, which, in spite of all the 
criticism end abuse heaped on it, is doing an eesential job of work for India, end is 
doing it on the whole extremely well. It is making the mistakes, it is showing the 
ahoTtcomings, insvitable in carrying out a very complex task of administntion in 
difficult times. But it ia accomplishing the main task: it is supporting our war effort 
to the entire satisfaction of the military commanders; and it is making a genuine 
and no onfiuitfui attempt to look ahead and prepare for post.war conditions. 1' 
think, India should be gratefnl to her countrymen in the Government for die 
coQtsge and aUll they are showing. 1 here express to them my thanks for 
their work. 

This do^ not mean to say that some other National Government—national by 
my definition, but based on the support of the main political parties—might not 
be more serviceable to India’s needs. Not because such a Government would nece¬ 
ssarily be more efficient than the present Government, but because the efforts we have 
to make, now and in future, demand considerable secrificm. Ihe average man ia not 
willing to surrender comfort and income for the benefit of those poorer than 
himself or future generations, unless be is coerced by a dictatorship or led by 
those in whom be has great confidence. If it were possible to form such a 
National Government during the war, h would quite clearly and quite definitely 
have to function under the existing constitution, no material change of which ia 
possible during the war. And its primary task would have to be support of the 
war effort not by mere lip-service which ia useless, but sincerely and whole- 
beattedly. 

It Is now once more fashionable to demand a move by Bis Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment “to eolve the deadlock.” But remember that His Majesty's Government 
has made two attempts in the last decade. The first was the Constitution 
Aotof ]9H5 a complete constitution baaed on years of discussion and research. 1 
agree wiUi Mr. Mealing that, had that Act been worked in the right apirit, it 
would have carried ua far, in fact, 1 think, we sbould now be near the goal. Ihe 
second attempt was the draft declaration propounded by Sir Stafford Grippe. Both 
attempts laited. After the second failure. Bis Majesty’s Government said that they 
could do not more, and that India herself must make a constructive suggesiion. 
No such suggestion has yet emerged; and the recent discussion between Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Jinnah shows how iDtractable the Communal problem still is. I am glad 
to see that prominent Indians are undertaking further discussion of tbe problem. 
The previous rejections of their offers must, naturally, make Bis Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment wary of a further advance until they feel that the spirit of compromise and 
co-operation is i^l. But their desire for a solution remains perfectly genuine; and 
1 have tried to indicate linra on which progress might be attempted, U the Indian 
Iteders desire it. 

Gentlemen, I am atrid, 1 have detained yon unduly. I hope^ 1 have been 
able to give you, on the whole, a favourable impression in all but the politiiml 
field of the pr^iess of our affairs during |944 and of out prospects for 1945. 1 
will conclude in the words of one of the greatest war leaders and statesmen of sll 
time, Abraham Lincoln: ‘The occasion is piled high with'diffieully, and we must 
rise with the occasion.” 


Proceedings & Resolutions 

Incoub-Tax Tblibdbai, 

After H. E. the Viceroy’s address, Mr. B. Rowan Bodge, MX.A., (Bengal 
Chamber) moving a resolution on the Income-tax Appellate tribnnal said, that the 
reply given by the Government of India to tbe resolution which they paseri last 
year was entirely inadequate, and he requested the Government of India to give 
their earnest teconsideTation to the poinm raised at an early date. 

The TesolutiOD, as amended, and passed nnanimously by the Bouse reads: 

"This Association reiterates the request utianimouely made by a resolution a 
year ago that ihe early aUenlion of the Ooveiument of India be given to the 
lollowing matters connected with the practice and procedure before tbe Income- 
Tax^ Apellate Tribunal: (1) that tbe demand for tbe establishment of Local 
Begiattars for filing of applications and for iacilitating communicaiions with tbs 
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looftl Benchea be lecoRstdered; (3) tiiat the decUiooe of all Booebee of the Tribunal 
be made available to the pnblio. 

Sir Bohert Sfemies (Upper India Obamber}, while secOndinir the reaolotton, 
characteriaed the Government attitude aa incompreheneibte and felt that the Cen¬ 
tral Government tooh the opportunit; of abeliering behind an obsolete proviaion of 
the Income-Tax Act even tboui;h it obvioualf involved a double lev;. 

War Risks Iksdrakcb 

Mr. J. C. F. Davidion (Northern India) moved tbe resolution on war rieka 
inaurance which as passed read: '‘Having r^ard to the continued improvement in 
, the war situation and in view of the sulistaulial amounts atandinK (o tiie credit of 
the funda under tbe scheme, this Association recommemla that, for the present, no 
further premia be collected in respect of the War Risks (Goods) Insurance scheme 
and that tbe payment of premia towards the War Risks (Factories) Insurance 
Bcheme cease after Blat March, 1945, but that Qoveminent continue to provide 
cover sgainet war risks under the aciiemea and that the positioo of the two funda 
be reviewed before the end of the year 1945". 

Compensation for Damage by Military VEBiciJtB 

Mr. C, P. Bramble (Bombay) moved a resolution on injury or damage caused 
by army drivers when on duty. He eaid that a similar reeolutton waa oioved on 
behalf of his Chamber in 1941, which stressed the necessity of introducing adtquate 
measures to enable the public to recover compensatiou when damage had been 
caused by military drivers in the course of Ibeir duties. The object of the rcsclii- 
tion was to show that the mesaurea which had in fact been iutttKluced since and 
perUa)>B aa a reault of that resolution, were inadequate. 

yecondiog tiie resolution, Mr. H. F. Slackard (Bengal Chamber) pointed out 
the ditfcrence between tbe procedure in this country and that in Great Britain, Ho 
said that if tbe latter eould provide funds to meet claims of cOQi)>onsation, thrro 
was no reoBon why the same procedure should not be followed in India, instead of 
treating injured peraons as ‘beggars' entitled only to ex-gratia compensation. 

Sir Robert Memien (Upper India) suggested an ametidment to tbe second port 
of the resolution, which tbe House accepted imanimoualy. dhs resolution as 
amended and passed now read*: 

“In view of the fact that accidents are atil) being cansed by negligent snd 
impro)>er driving by service drivers in the course of their duty and the failure of 
the military authorities to ensure (bat adequate compeiiaation is granted, tbia 
association again urges upon the (government of India tbe nectasily for tbe imme¬ 
diate introduction of measures whicit will enable the public to obtstu adequate 
compensation for iojuriBSor damage sufTored. 

“This Associstion is of the opinion that the Government should forthwith 
declare that they will provide the lunda rtquired to sstisfy any judgmeiit of a civil 
court obtained against the driver of a Government vehicle, if on duty at the time 
of the Bccident. 'J'bis asHocialioo is further of opinion tliat courts of tiiqiiiry, set 
up to investigate accidents in which service and civilian vehicles and or peraons 
see concerBcd, should invariably iucludo one civilian, preferably non-ofliciai, eiiiisr 
as a member thereof or it this is not jwsible under roiliiary law then, as an observer, 
and furtlier that an injured person should in any case be eniiiled to be tepresenk^ 
at such courts of enquiry.” 

Post-war Trade Pouoy 

Moving B resolution on the post-wsr trade policy of Government, Lola Shankar 
Lai (Punjab Chomber) naked for a revision of the present day tax system fa a manner 
that would materially help tbe Government to put its reconstruclioti plans into 
etiect without barmiug the industrial structure that had been built up over • period 
of several decades. 

The resolution, adopted ananirooualy, reads: That whilst appreciating the 
necessity for exerciaing conirols in time of war over various commodities in order 
to ensure their most equitable distribution having regard to tbe amount of thexe at 
the nation's dwimsal, this Association places on record jts opinion that where there 
is frequent ovetlupjdng and dnidicatlon by diflereot ordinances and or any other war¬ 
time eniergeney legislation, stejiB should be taken by Government to ensure that tbue 
do not react to tbe detriment of the iiornial long-standing legitimate channels of 
trsde. This Assoetation also urgea on Government the neceastiy for an assurance 
that, if cireonistances permit, jirompl action will be taken to free trade '.Irom nn- 
aecessarily irksome coniroJ, thus avoiding the danger of unduly prejudicing a return 
to, and the future of, normal trade in this couutry. 


! 



The Chamber of Princes 

New Delhi—4th December 1944 

Hesitation ot Standing Committee 

A criaia of first-rate importance vas created on tba 4tli Deeember 1944 by the 
reeifCP”*t<>'* Standing CommiUee of the Princes, including the CfaanceUor. the 

Jflawah of Bhopal. For the first time in its history, the session of the Chamber of 
Princes which was scbednled to meet on the 3rd December was obliged to be post- 
pooed indefinitely. 

According to the *Hindu" of Madras, the causes that led to this sudden step 
on the part of the Princes are not yet known bat from the secret and prolonged dis¬ 
cussions which the Standing Committee of the Princes was having duriog the last two 
days, it was fairly clear to informed observers that the Princes were contemplating a 
joint and unanimoiis protest against the attitude adopted io respect of certain matters 
by the Political Department of the Government of India and that the discussions 
ware calculated to help those who were undecided to make up their minds. 

It seems that the Political Department sent out two circular letters to all the 
States, in one of which the question of the revision of treaty rights was tused. The 
Department seems to have urged that while the Crown atocm by all the undertakings 
given in the past to tlie Princes in regard to the protection of their rights, the inter¬ 
pretation to os put on those treaties must be according to usage and in accordance 
with the changed cireamstances of the present day. 

The Princes seem to have construed this observation of the Political Department 
as an attempt on the part of the Crown to revise treaties in a unilateral fashion. 
I'beir contention seems to be that while they are aggretable to any revision of the 
treaties, it must not be done unilaterally by the Crown but only after coneultation 
with the Princes. The Princes assert that they have always stood for the progress 
and wellbeing of their people and that they would not oppose the revision of a 
treaty just for the sake of opposition, but that they desired to be consulted when a 
revision was proposed. 

Another point on whidi them seema to have been some difierences of opinion 
between the Political Department and the Princes is in regard to the attachment of 
smaller States, which was carried out Bomeiime ago. The conlcniion of the Fiinees 
seems to be that the Crown liepr^entativc must at leant have consulted the Rulers 
concerned before deciding on any aciiori. It appears that the Princes desited to 
move a resolution on the above subject in the sessiun which was to have met to¬ 
morrow but the Political Itepartmcut objected on the ground that it would creates 
very embarrassing situation. 

One other point which the Princes seem to have urged is that in r^ard to post¬ 
war development, the States should be allowed to import plant and machinery customs 
free and that licences for such import should automatically be granted to the States. 
The proposal does not seem to have found lavour with the Government. On all these 
points the Princes desired to move formal resolutions in the open session of the 
Chamber. 

DiKereBCBs with FoUUcal Dept. 

The main caus^ that have led to the present crisis in the relations between 
the Crown Reprwentative and the Princely Order do not appear to be of any 
recent origin but may be traced to the steps taken by the Political Department 
some time ago to group together Slates for purposes of securing efticient adminis- 
tratioQ and attachment of emoller fjiates to neighbouring btates, which were con- 
sidered in some way to have affected their treaty rights. 

A deputation of the Princes waited on the Crown Representative in the middle 
of September last, and at the interview important questions were raised, such as 
mint services for the States, protection of the Princely Order against attacks from 
British Indian leaders and Press, the scheme of atlachroent of smaller BtateS, 
industrial policy and post-war reconstruction, courts of orbitratiou and treaty 
rights. A reply to the above seven points raised by the depulion seems to have 
been covered by a letter addressed by the Political Department to the Ohanceilor 
of the Chamber of Princes dated December <1. 
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Joint Services 

IB record to joint serrices, the Prince* »prped that snialier Statofi. which 
could not by themaelves maintain an etBcient atandnrd of odminiatration. ahould 
co-operate with some other State* to achieve this end. The Prince* urped that il 
smaller States are grouped for administrative reasons, there should be no Ruppestion 
that the States are beinp miepoverned, as States fslUng under this category are 
always dealt with separately. The deputation pointed out that a Committee with 
H. U. the Maharaja of Bikaner as Chairmsu has been appointed to deSna miiiintum 
standards Of efficient administration which the smaller Slates roust maintain, it 
was urged that On board* of control apjiointed for working joint service* there 
should be only representatives of full powered Sftates, snd minority adinioiktrationa 
and Btates governed by the Political Department should have no ropresentation on 
those boards. 

The depution also desired that joint adviser* appointed in Hit* behalf Bhould 
not deal with the Political Department direct over the beads of the Rulets or the 
representatives of the Rulers concerned. 

The Princes also suggested that the working of the joint scbcmc must be 
reviewed periodically by a coniraittee consisting of the Chaiicenor and a !• w otlivr 
Bnlers and that the Standing Commiitee of the Chamber should be poruiittcd to 
prepare a scheme for the efficient adroinistration of smaller Slates. 

It is learnt that the Poiincsl Department took the view that States under 
minority rule would not always remain in that condtiion and that it would be 
unfair to deny State* which contributed towards the cost of joint service* a voice in 
the Board of Control, It was also explained that oiricers were fully aware of the 
necessity of keeping their interference with co-operative groiiptiig arrangements 
restrict^ to the absolute roiniroum, though until the experiment had eslablikhed 
itaelf finally oec sional interierence on the part of the otiicers for the purimse of 
coordinating and stimulating co-operative grouping schemes would be unavoidibte. 
Periodical review of the working of joint seherac* wa» welcomed by the Crown 
Representative an it would help to rectify any defects that might he noticed. 

The point of view was put forward that the establishment of joint High Courts 
was an invasion of the sovereignty of the States. This view-point did not seem to 
have been accepted by the Political Department which felt that the moment the 
jurisdiction of a court entered a State it became the High Court of that State. 

Minimou SrANOARnB OF Administration 

Regarding the suggestion that the Standing Committee of the Chamber should 
be permitted to draw up a scheme defining minimnm standards of efficient adminis¬ 
tration, the Political Department’s reply stated thd while the Crown was alway* 
willing to receive allernative schemes, there wss no reason why th* existing expert- 
ment, initiated after much thought snd labour, sfaouhl he suiiiended while the 
Butes work^ out another scheme. 

It may be mentioned that this subjrct ba* been under diaenssion for some 
years and the present scheme was evolv^ after consirlcrahle negotiation and the 
Political Department feel* that ihs Princes cannot produce any better acherae. 

The Princes seem to be particularly annoyed at criticism* by the PrM* slid 
leaders in British India of the edmitiistration of the b’ates. The Princely Order 
would very much wish that the present British Ini'ian Law and regulation* 
protecting Indian State* against attack* from British India were further lightened 
and for this purpose the Prince* suggested that representatives of the Government 
of India should meet representatives of the Princes snd discuss the queation. 

Lord Wavell i* nuaeretood to have explained the difficiilliea in tho way of 
atiffening the present legislation end expressed his confideoes that with rising 
standard of ^ministration in the State* occasions for such «tl*ckt in British India 
against Hie Prince* and their Government* would diminish. Bis Excellency 
app^rs to bave urged that the Princes too must contribute to * solution of tbia 
difficult problem through wise government. 

Attachment of Bmaller Btates 

On the question of atUehroent of smaller Btates, ihe Prince* seem to have 
felt that the lusirnment of Attachment ebon Id be revise d in consultation with 
repreeentativea of the attaching and aiwchcd Btates and that no further extension 
of the icheme of attachment be permitted. The Prince* urged that no atlacbmeot 
a^uld take place without the consent of the State concerned as was done in the 
past and they actually drafted • lesolutioB on the lubject to be moved at the aefston 
of the Priacee Chamber. 

34 
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The FoUUcal Depertment, without whose consent and approval no resoiation 
eoald be moved in the Chamber, objected to the leeolntloii and tba lesignatioa of 
the Staodiog Committee wea the result. 

It waa urged on behalf of the Princes that the powers of the Crown and the 
•zerciae of the same in respect of the States could not and should not be transferred 
to any third party, or other authority without the free consent of the paitiea 
concerned. 

Urging revision of the loatniment of Attachment, the Princes said that the 
possibility of a settlement founded on consent should be explored. It was even 
urged that vaiioua meesurea of war control and war-time ocdinaoces should not be 

to put political pressure on attached States. 

The view of the Political Department on this point seems to be that certsiu 
pioposals affectiDg the test of the Instrument of Attachment are under consideia- 
tioe and as soon as a definite conclusion is reached, their pu^ort will be communi¬ 
cated to the States concerned. It appears that oo estension of the attachment 
scheme is under contemplaiton now. 

The Princes seem to have protested vigorously against an order passed by the 
Government of India stating that payments will be made in British India for goods 
snpplied to tbs Supply Department by factories and induatties situated in the 
States and nrged its immediate withdrawal. It is pointed out that riie order 
adversely affects the revenoee of the States and that it represents an indirect attempt 
by the Ooverument of India to subject the profits of industrial undertakiogs in the 
States to British Indian taxation. 

The argument on the other side Is that uniformity in regard to taxes on 
Income has not been established as between the Slates and British India even after 
considerable negotiation. 

Post-War PtANNiMa in States 

Another point brought out by the deputation wos tliat in case of rejection of 
applications for capital issues by the Governmeiit of India, an opportunity should 
be given to representatives of States to examine the reasons for such rejection and 
some suitable macbiDery should be evolved for thla purpose. 

With reference to post-war planning, the Princes urged that the Grown 
Representative should take the States into his confidence in regard to any eebeme 
for the industrial end economic development of India as a whole. These two points, 
it appears, would be carefully examined by tbe Govetnmeut of Indie. 

Tbeatx RiOHTa 

Two points on which the deputation seems to have laid particular emphasis are 
the appointment of a Court of Arbitration for the settlement of differences and 
treaty rights. In regard to the former, tbe Princes seem to bold the view that there 
should fm a systematic recourse to tbe procedure embodied in the resolution of 
1920 when dealing with dynaetio rights end with questions of gross misrule. The 
Princes also emphasised that where issues are justiceable or relate to fiscal, econo¬ 
mic or financial matters, includiiig Interpretations of treaties and agreements, recourse 
should be had as of right to the Court of ArbitratioD. It is believed that tbe 
Political Department declined to accept these two coDtentians on the ground that 
it wee not desirable to limit the discretion vested in the Crown £e- 
preseotattve. 

It is the question of treaty rights that has directly led the legislation of rite 
Standing Committee, 

The Princes desired that there should be some effective machinery to ensure 
that treaty rights were not over-ridden. 

Ttie Princes requested tbe Crown RepreHentstive to set up some machinery 
whereby their views, through a few represeutativ« selected by His Excellency, 
including the Chancellor, are placed before him before His Excellency decided to 
take formal action in exercise of the powers of ttie Crown vis-a-vis the btsles parti¬ 
cularly in such matters as directly affected tbe Princes or where policies affecting the 
States in general were proposed. Empbasts was laid on tlie fact that the Crown 
Representative must beat the Stoles before Inking any decision unilaterally. Oo 
tbiB point, the Grown Representative, it is learnt, is reported to have reiterated that 
fulfilment of all pbligations arising out of treaties atill lemsiaed tbe fundamental 
policy of His Majesty’s Government, though be also urged at the same time that tbe 
interpretation of the text of tbe relevent treaties has long been affected by usage and 
aufferanca and has in the nature of thiogs to be related to the necessities of 
obanging times. 
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^ception seemt to hare been taken by the Princely Order to thia prorfao and 
there ta apprebensioa that tbU ie a direct attempt by the Crown to anbdue ^a 
Piincn. 


Princes set up Council of Action 

Well informed obeerrere do not di«);ui»e the fact that it la needed a deaporate 
etep that hai been taken by the Princes now in withdrawing e« fpfoe from chs 
Standing Committee and forwarding their resignatiODB to tbe Ctown KepreeenUliTe, 
The Princes hsTe, however, made it clear that the step they have taken would not 
in any way affect the war effort, nor wae it directed in any wsy against the person 
of the Grown BepreBentalive. 

The Princes hare appointed a Crmneil of Action of five to take any step that 
may be necessary.. There ie no doubt that the polilicat Deitarlroenl too was not 
prepared for ita development and some time must elapse before any eetllement it 
reached. 

No Eesoldtion of Crisis 

No material change occurred to-day in the estnation artslog from the resigns' 
tion of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes end the post)>onenipnt 
of the Chamber's annual eesstoo. The crisis seemed to be moving towards stabili- 
eation rather than solution. Nevertheless, contect between the principal Rulers and 
and the Viceroy continued to be maintained. Conversation were understood to be 
in prt^eresB between the Viceroy and tbe Chancellor, U. U. the Nawab of Bhopal, who 
and a number of other Priocea are slaying at the Viceroy's Uonse. Cordiality on 
the social plane was exemplified in the 'at home' given this evening by Tbeir 
Elxcellencies to meet tbe frinces and Chiefs. 

It was learned io tbe morning that tbe Conference of States and Rulers and 
representatives on education, health snd post-wsr reconstruction will be held as 
originally planned on December 7 and 8. The Chancellor will o;ien the Conference 
and it is possible that his address will make some reference to the crisis. 

Some prominent Rulers, however, have left Delhi already. Their Highnesses 
of Patiala end Jaipur are among them. Their departure emphasisca the ait of 
finality which pervades the Princes' camp. Tiie unsniinUy with which tbe Princes 
acted under the Nawab of Bhopal's lead remains undented. But, not alt Rulers, 
and in any case, not all their principal advisers, are convinced that the issues 
justified the esireme step taken. 

further detadfs of the main points in dispute are cited in support of the con¬ 
tention that tbe crisis was not unavoidable. Some eight points, it it icarned. were 
raised by tbe Frinces’ deputation which waited on the Crown hepresentative on 
September 15 and 16. 

Firstly, the boards set up to control the workinf; of the joint services of Stsles 
should consist of full-powered Stales and should not include minority representative 
of Slates, 

Secondly, joint advisers appointed for groups of Statea which find it financially 
snd otherwise desirable to have them should not deal with political officers over tbe 
bead of the State administrations. 

Thirdly, tbe working of vsriout schemes relating to States should be revlewd 
periodically. 

Fourthly, the Standing Committee should be given tbe opportunity to prepare 
schemes to secure minimum standards of administration io the States. 

Fifthly, Princes should be allowed to draw up an alternative plaa for eo-opera- 
tivo grouping. 

Sixthly, joint High Conti should not be set up. Tbe Raja of Bilaipnr, in 
particnlar, is reported to have opposed these courts sa an invasion of the rights 
M Statea. . 

Seventhly, the Instromeut of Attachment should be revised in consultation 
with representatives of the attaching and attached States sod no further sttsebments 
should be made. 

Eighthly, arbitration machinery abonld be set up to ensure that treaty rights 
are not overridden. . l . 

It is reported that the Viceroy’s reply expressed dissgreement with points one, 
two, five, six and eight and the first part of seven and promised considerstion of 
three and four. At regards the second psrt of seven the reply, it is believed, pointed 
out that scheme of attachment was limited to Western India and Gujerat Statea and 
the Goveiament had no intention of extending it to other Statea. 
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Tho reply, however, sppears to have protnteed protection agaiuet nodue news* 
paper attacks from British lodia agaiaet States and to have drawn attention to the 
fact that as States’ administrations improved oceasious for harsh and unjust ctiticisma 
would become less and less, 

t>a the question of post-war reconstruction and industrial pianDiof;, the Crown 
Representative’s stand is stated to be ajiainst aUowin{r any-unit or units to follow 
any policy of development that was likely to upset the All-India scheme. 

With greater perseverance, it is urged friendly adjustment of these issues was 
not impossible. 

Crisis In 1S36 Recalled 

Although the resignation of the Standing Committee as a whole is unique, 
students of the Ohamher’s history since its creatioo by the Duke of Connanght 23 
years ago point out that an earlier crisis disturbed ibis body, ^at was in 1S36 
when differences between the greater and lesser States on the question of Federation 
resulted in the resignation of the Chancellor, the late Maharaja of Patiala. There¬ 
after H. H- the Maharaja of Bikaner resigned from the Btanding Committee. No 
meeting of the Chamber was held that year and the Viceroy in (wnsultation with 
the Pnocea convened a meeting in February 1937. Besides the larger number ^ 
Rulers involved in the present resignation, a vital difference, it is {Minted out, it 
that the resignation of 1936 was a result of disunity, while the present r^ignatiou 
is an expression of unity among the Princes. 

The resignation has been handed in to the Grown Representative as President 
of the Chamber of Princes. It is not known wholbei he has accepted it. 

Princes' Draft Resolntlon 

The text of the draft rosolntion which was framed for discussion, by the Cham¬ 
ber of Princes on the Crown’s relalionehip with the States is published in The 
Hindustan Times on the 9th December. The resolution runs; 

‘The Chamber of Princes considers it necessary to reiterate in the most un¬ 
equivocal and emphatic terms that the Crown’s relationship with the States and the 
Crown's powers in respect of the States cannot, and should not, be transferred to 
any third party or other authority without the consent of the States concerned. 

“The Chamber requests His Esceliency the Crown Representative to be pleased 
to convey to Mis Majesty's Government the grave misgivings and apprehensions 
aroused in the States, by the recent tendency to alter the States’ relationship with 
the Crown and to qualify the observance of the Crown's obligationa, by unilateral 
action without the consent of the States, notwithstanding the^olemn Royal pro- 
DOUDcements that these treaty rights shall be maintaiiie*! unimpaired, and the recent 
assurance conveyed to the Ipdian Princes by his Majesty’s Government that the 
fulfilment of the fundamental obligatious arising out of the treaties and saoads 
remains an integral part of His Majesty's Government's policy. 

"The Obamber further requests His Esceilency the Crown Representative to 
convey this expression of their devotion to His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor, 
with the respectful submission that in this matter of (uudaraental importance to the 
continuance of their relalionehip with the Crown, the Indian Princes solicit Bis 
Majesty's personal good ottlees to ensure an early and satisfactory announcement’*. 

As the SMsiou of the Chamber of Princes was cancelled, the resolution was not 
moved, 

Cba&eellor oa Amery’s Reference 

The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the Hawab of Bhopal, in a state¬ 
ment on Mr. Amery's reference in Parliament to the resignations from the Standing 
Oommitee said on the 17th December 1944:— 

“I have seen press reports of the Btateiuent made by the Secretary of State for 
India in Parliament on December 13. This mnkea it necessary to explain that the 
Princes tefrain«J, as agreed, from making a public statement indicating reasons for 
their resignations because they felt that it may cause unnecessary embarrassment. 

“The Princes will be bappy to note that the communication of the 2nd Decem¬ 
ber, 1944, to which a reference was made by the Secretary Of State, was not intended 
to contain anything new in principle or policy. They feel that a public statement at 
this stage ia not suitable for stating the issues involved. They will, at the appro¬ 
priate wcaeioD when disenesions are held, be able to indicate where, in tbeir opinion, 
changes have occurred, and what led to the resign ations. 

“At this stage it would be sulEeient tctrecall what the Princes have said before, 
(hat the events of the past three or four years have caused grave anxiety and appro* 
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heoBioQs to the Friocee, big and small. They have, withont a amcla excepUon. 
Bolidl; stood by the Empire, and Ibeir people hare uncoaditionally and to tli« 
atmOBt of their capacity given of their vary beet in men, money, materia) and 
personal aervices towards the aucceasfu) prosecution of the war. They have, therefore, 
not been able to UDderaiaud why at this stage of their long and honourable relation* 
abip with the Crown they should leceiye this treatment 1 repeat again theassiiraoce 
already given that the States will not relax their edotla until final victory haa been 
won over all the enemies of tbe King-Emperor. 

'T should also, in tbe course of this statement, like to make It clear that the 
Princes have no intention or desire, as is alleged in a section of the Press, to stand 
in the way of tbe growth of India to iU full statur^ or to binder the political, 
economic or social progr^s and advancement of tbeir peoples, I am confident that 
when tbe time comes and it is necessary that the Princes should make sacrifices in 
the true interests of their country, they sball not be found wanting. 

“T'he ftinces only ask for justice and faitplay. They have faith In Lord 
Wavell and rely on tbe goodwill of Bis Majesty's Oovernment," 


The All India States’ Conference 

New Deihi—^7th December 1944 

CbanesUor'a Address 

The All-India Statw’ Cotjferencs on Edneation, Medics! Relief snd Post-War 
Eeconsiruction opened to-day with an address by _ tbe Cbattcellor, the Nnwab of 
Bhopal, who avoided all direct reference to the crisis in tbe relations between the 
Chamber and the Crown Brepresentstive, but made two general fleclaratlona on the 
Stales' attitude to British Indian plans for post-war development and on tbe internal 
administration of the Stales. 

His Highness alluded to the contributions of Indian States to charitable, 
cultural and other institutions outside tbeir territories snd ststed that figures 
collected, which were not complete, showed that about Its. 11| crorea bad besn con¬ 
tributed in this way by Indian States. Tbe Conference, said Hts Highness at the 
outset, was the first of tbe series which the Standing Comruittee in July 11144 agreed 
might be held every year on benefieent departments of activity. About 80 Slslcs 
were represented at the Conference. 

Bib U^hoess proceeded t "Events in India and abroad are moving iocredibly 
fast andeveu tbe most progressiva governments have constantly to adapt their insti¬ 
tutions to meet the requiremcDts ot the ebanging times. 1 am not aware of any 
amongst the Indisn Stales that have refused to be infiuenced by the progressive 
march of lime. Almost every State in India is steadfastly working for the develop¬ 
ment of its resources, the improvement of its administration and the betterment of 
tbe standard of liviug of its people. In certain fields at least, the Indian States are 
proud to have led tbe way for the rest of India. T'be States recognise, however, that 
there is snd always will be room for progreu snd for advancement. They are deter¬ 
mined to pursue it to the fullest extent possible. 

"TTie Couference, which I have the honour to inaugurate to day, is intended to 
sssiet the Btstca in tbeir desire to make further progresa in social services. It fa 
ioteud^ to pool the experience of Biilish India snd tbe Indian Btoles, as also of 
the lading countries outside India, in the important sphere of tbe beneficent 
activities snd to mske it available to the States. It should also help to eo-ordinais 
and where needed, to stimulate action in this direciipn.” 

Bis Bigbnese commended to tbe Confereuce s consideration tbe memoranda 
placed before them giving a resume of the available information, on education, 
medical relief and post-war reconstrnclion, explaining llie nrogress made in the 
States tbs plans in view of tbe Oovernment of India, and proposals of post-war 
planning in great Britain and TJ. 8. A, Be added; 

There are two questions of policy, however. In regard to which you are 
entitled to an indication from me, of the attitude of the Princes In general. Those 
questions relate to tbe interna! relorms in the State# and tbe Cenlrat plans for 
ip(^t-wai platting and industrial development. 
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"On the first question of internal leforots, I need onlj refer yon to tbe resoln* 
tioo (of which copies are laid on the table) which has been approved DDanimousiy 
at tlie meeting of Princes held this week in Delhi. This resolution is a declaratioo 
of our policy on this imporiaDt question. The administratiao reports of the States, 
which are published now by every State, and the inioriualton digested in the 
roenaoranda placed before you, shows that tbe Indian Prineee almost without 
exception, arc applying themeelvee earnestly to tbe progress of internal reforms 
within their territories. They lend further support to the statement of Bis 
Excellency the Grown Representstive, made at a recent aeseion of the Ohamber of 
princes, that earnest endeavours were being mede in the States to improve tbe 
administrative standards and that various admirable reforms had been introduced. 
Id accordance with the highest traditions of tbe Indian States, their contributions 
towards tbe charitable, cultural and other inslitutioDS, have Tecognised no limita- 
Uons of frontiers or creeds. The figures already collected, which ere not yet 
complete, show that since 1877, about 11^ erores non-recuiiing, aod Rs. 40 Iskbs 
(annual) and Rs, lakhs (monthly) recurring have been contributed by Uie Indian 
States towards such beneficent activities outside their own territories.’* 

rOST-WAE. DeTELOPMENT 

His Highness proceeding said; *T shall now refer briefly to the attituds of the 
Indian States towards tbe Central plans for poat-wac development. We are grateful 
to the bon. Sir Ardesbir Dalai, for taking ns in confidence, as far as possible, at 
this stage, in regard to those plans, Wa have considered them, within tbe time 
so fat available with tbe earnestness which they demanded. Oar general conclusioD is 
that it is in tbe interests of ths Biates, as also of the country as a whole, that the 
States should co-operate to the fullest extent possible with these plans. 

"Our attitude towards the industrial development of British India and the 
Stales is equally reasonable. The economic iniereste of India and the need for 
raising the standard of living of its people demand all round development 
of its natural resources. The States, like British India, must look primarily to iadus- 
trial development to provide necessary revenues to meet the growing requirements of 
progressive administration and social services in the poet-war period. We believe that 
there is ample scope in India for the industrial development of British India as well 
as of the States. Tbe consumers’ goods required for the ludian population could not 
be supplied, for many years to come, even by tbe joint out-put of British India 
and the States. Any rise in tbe standard of living of tiie people of tbe States, 
through the development of States’ resources, would increase their purchasing power 
which would react favourably on (be All-India position. It is therefore in the 
interests of British India, as well as the Btates, and in the best interests of ths 
country as a whole, that there should be the fullest passible industrial development 
^ Britieb India and the States. 

“The States must make up tbs great lee-way in respect of their industrial 
development if they are not to retard tbe progress of tbe country as a whole. I 
hope that we shall receive the fullest co-operation of British India in this mattn; 
and it should be possible, with goodwill on boib sides, to overcome any difflcuilies 
in the way, I am confident that such a development would be for the benefit of 
' both. We must not, however, forget that all this can be achieved only if we first 
win tbe war. And in this connection I need hardly repeat what is already known 
to all of you that the Princes are delermined to render every ptnslble assistance 
towards the euccessful prosecution of tbe war." 

Prlaces’ Declaration on Internal reforma 

It is nnderstood that tbe resolution on administrative reforms mentioned by the 
Chancellor was intended to be placed before tbe Chamber of Princes. The resolutitm 
says that the Chamber, while emphasising the importance of internal reforms in the 
States emanating where necessary from tbe Rulers themselves and their Govern¬ 
ments, strongly recommends that, unless already done, the Governments of tbe 
States may carefully review their syateme of adminisliations with a view to imple¬ 
menting, to the fulleat extent possible and with due regard to the local circumstances 
ths important recommendations made by the Special Drafting Oommittes of 
Ministers of 1942, which have been fully endorsed by the Standing Committee and 
tbe Oommiltee of Ministers, 

These lecommendations, which are already in force in many States and are 
receiving active consideration of many others include: 

(a) Statutory piovtsioa gaaiBatoeing the Rule of Law and seenrity and proteo- 
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tion of person^ and property, with powen to the States' court to see that thwe 
fundamental rights are sorupulously enforced; 

(b) The adminietratioii of justice through an impartial and competent 
Judiciary, independent of the executive, with euilablo provision for the adjiidicalioQ 
of disputes between the States and their subjects; 

(c) The establishment of a Council form of Government providing for the 
advice and Besistance of Ministers to the Rulers io ordinary sphere of administra¬ 
tion, and the association of the peoples wiib the governance of the Htatca tlirough 
suitable representative institutions, their pace and form being inevitably conditioned 
by local eircumstances and with due regard to the traditions and the structural 
balance of society in the individual States: 

(d) Suitable arrangements to eosure continuity of policy and Uie security and 
Integrity of public service. 

(e) A clear demarcation between State expenditure and the ctvil lists of 
Rulers which may be fixed at reasonable percentages of the ordinary rcveaucs of 
the States; 

(f) A fair and equitable Incidence of taxation allocating a definite and sub¬ 
stantial portion of the revenues for the benefit of the peoples particularly in the 
beneficent departments. 

This Chamber, the resolution proceeds, while recording the fact that the Statei, 
individually as well as collectively, are giving active consideration to, and are working 
Out plans for post-war development, desires to empbaeise in particular, their suitable 
extension unless already done, in the following directions with due regard to local 
eonditioDB : 

(a) The fullest possible collaboration with the Central Government in regard 
to such plana and policies for post-war development which affect the States and 
in the formulation and impiemen ling of which, they have been adequately 
associated. It is understood that in view of the diversity of conditions between 
British India and the States collaboration with theee plana does not imply complete 
uniformity of alt details of the administration of these plans io the States territories 
without their agreement by any outside agencies ; 

(b) Tbe adoption of effective measures for raising the standards of living of 
their people with particular attention to the improvement of the eoiidllions of ex- 
aoldiers and tbeir families; tbe labouring population; ibe sgriculiurtl claasca and the 
backward classes. 

Tbe Chamber recommends to His Excellency the Crown Representative that in 
order to enable tbe Slates to raise necessary funds for the aforesaid objects, they 
may be given all possible facilities for the development of their own industries and 
rffiources as requested by Uis Bighnesa tbe Chancellor and the representative of 
the States. 


Mr. Phillips* Mission in India 

American Columnist's Allegations 
The well-known American Columnist, Drew rmrten writing in the tiew York 
Dailg i/irror on the 6lb. July 194* from 'Washington made some Sensational 
allegattOBS. He eeid that about J8 months ago Fretideni JtootrreU sent a friendly 
letter to Mahatma Gandhi “urging nationalist co-operatioD with the Allies" But 
the British authority refused to deliver that communication to the hlabatma. Later, 
when Mr. Phillips. President Booeevelt’a giecial Envoy in India, sought an inter¬ 
view with Mahatma Gandhi he got a curt refusal from the Government. Preiident 
Roosevelt himself, iccording to Drew Pesrson, triid to urge on Blr. Churchill at (he 
Washington Conference to follow a more liberal rol'cj »> India, but Mr. Gliurchill 
was almost ineolting” and virtually told the President "to mind bis own business". 
Though the White House Secretary, Mr. Klepben Early, dtnud knowledge of "any¬ 
thing of this lorl”, the story of Drew Pearson does not appear to be wholly 
improbable. It ia now common knowledge that Mr. Phillips, who oecupiid the 
nn&ue position of being Prtsident Bootevelt’s bi-ecial Envoy, did ask for an inter¬ 
view w^ Mahatma Gandhi before leaving India, but hit request was flatly 
rdusedi 
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THE PHILLIPS-EGOSEVELT EPISODE 

Colonel Johnson—the first occupant 

The poet of Preeideot EoosereU’a Fersonal Enyoy at New Delhi eeems to be a 
lemarkably ill-fated one. according to the correapoDdent of the Hindu of Medrae. 

Colonel Johnion, its first ocoupsnt, bad not been in office for more than six 
weeks. Be came right into the middle of the Cripps negotiations and, being a 
politician, was willing to take risks and intervened openly just when Sir Stafford 
Cripps seemed stack over a suitable defence formula. Colonel Johnson developed 
a tremendoas regard and affection for Pandit Nehru whom be considered one of the 
world’s greatest personaUttes. He made no secret of America's attitude towards 
India; America, be declared, being the main fighter in the Far Eastern theatre of 
operations, was determined to see through a eettlement of the Indian problem. She 
was concerned with only two thinge: would India after a satisfactory eettlement 
throw hereeli wholeheartedly into the war effort; secondly, would the Congress 
Party be content with the transfer of the substance of power during the war and 
concede all reasonable safeguards to the Minorities ? 

Col. Johnson tried to persuade Pandit Nehru to accompany him to Washington 
hut failed. Before leaving New Delhi, he made a significant remark that some day 
there will be a Johnson version of the Cripps Mission—but he disappeared quietly 
from the political scene on bis retnrn to the United States. 

Advent of Me. Pbilups In New Delbi 

After an interval of aix months came his snecessor, Mr. Philips,—the very 
antithesis of Col. Johnson in many respects. Bespoke English without a trace of 
Americanism, was correct in everything be said and did and eliunned the limelight. 
But he kept himself busy throughout the five months he spent in India. He bad seen 
Mr. Churchill before leaving London for India and bad obtained an assurance that 
be would have full facilities to study the Indian situation, see any body he liked and 
make any suggestions he thought practicable. Armed with such an authority, he 
went round the country, interviewed politicians, officinla, soldiers, businessmen and 
princes. Among the politicians two impressed him most—Mr. O. Bajagopalacbari 
and Sir T. B. Sapru. 

In the first week of February. (1943) Mr. Phillips approached Lord Linlithgow 
with a request to let him see Qandbiji, The Viceroy pointed out that Gandbiji was 
about to commence bis fast. Therefore, the suggestion could not be entertained at 
that stage, 

Mr, Phillips, mean while, clarified his own ideas and gradually evolved some 
general propoatlione which, he felt sure, could be made thebaeis for an all-round 
eettlement. Self-determination for Muslim areas, be thought, was a legitimate 
concession though be found little real enthusiasm for Pakistan to the Punjab; within 
the existing constitution, be was satiefied a great of advance could be achieved along 
tba lines Sir Stafford Cripps had indicated; in the sphere of Defence, he seemed to 
think that the creation of an Allied War Council with an Indian repr^entative in it 
with headquarters at New Delhi would overcome the objection of Coiig.-ee8 leaders to 
the proposals^ contained in the Cripps formula. Generally speaking, Mr. Phillips 
aimed at apecifio improvements to that offer to meet the criticisms of the Congress 
and the Muslim League. 

Before leaving India at the end of April 1943, he assured his friends 
f^as did Colonel Johnson) that bis absence from Delhi would be of extremely short 
duration and repeated hie request to the Viceroy to let him see Gandbiji. The 
Viceroy Invited him to Dehra Dun and discussed the sitoation with him and 
politely turned down his request a second time, when he realised that Mr. Phillips’ 
proposals for a settlement had general approval in the country. 

^ Meetinq With Mr. Ghdrchux 

By coincidence or deliberately perhaps, Mr. Phillips arrived in Washington on 
the eve of the Churcbill-Roosevelt meeting in May 1943. Bemembering the 
Prime Minister’s^ remark to him in London in the previous December, Mr. 
PhilHpa forced himself upon Mr. Churchill and placed his outliues of a solution 
lor the Indian problem before him. Mr. Churchill was indignant. “You don't 
know India," he burst out, in effect “and yonr eolufion wilt mean widespread 
disorder and handing over India to the Japanese.’’ Mr. Pbiltips, persistent and 
undeterred by Mr. ChtirchiH’s rebuke, fought for the President’s intervention. More 
politely perbafM but with equal firmness. Mr. Churchill made it clear to Mr. 
ftooeavslt that India could not be made a subject of discussion. 

Wai Mr. Phillipa' telutn to India thaaited and beaten at every stage ? Be 
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refaioid his post as Prwident’a Perional Envoy at Ne» Delhi but preferred an 
in a temporary and ipeciai job in London while, it wai freely aaaerted 
M» New Delhi, _ warm weather lasted. Cnriously winter came but warm weather 

■eemed to continue at Delhi for Mr. Phillips kept himselt busy at T.ondon with 

eonsequenew which have just come to light. Who will succeed Mr. Phiilira or 
Will auyboily succeed him at ail in New Delhi 

Mr. Eden’h Reporled Cable to Washington 

The following Reuter meseag# from New York sppetred io the Colombo 
, papeiK 

Commentator Drew Pearson's syndicate column “Washington Merry Go Round" 
Id Monday's New York Daily Mirror declares; “Diplomats are indignant over the 
ousting of Ambassador William Phillips (tom London as political adviser to 
Genera) Eisenhower, Mr. Phillips came home lor 'petsonsl reasons’. Hut the fact 
is that be was asked to leave London because he wrote a letter to President Roose¬ 
velt criticising British policy in India and recommending Indian iiidependeix-e. 

“The letter published in this column on July 25, caused a furore, 'ihe Hrttlsh 
demanded ollictal explanatioiie. Later tbs Poreign Minister, Mr. Anthony Eden 
also demanded the recsll from New Delhi of General Merrctl, acting as < iiief of 
the Doited Htates mission in India during Mr. Phillips’ absence. Be resigned and 
returns shortly. The British objected because Mr. I’billips reported to bts chief on 
India, Loudon is sore over bis point that India ia of great eoQGeru to us on 
account of the Japanese war.” 

After quoting Ur. Phitll))a as stating, “The Indian army is mercenary. It is 
time for the British to act. They can declare that India will achieve her Indepen¬ 
dence at a BMcibed date after the war”. .Mr. Pearson declare: “Mr. Eden cabled 
Bit Ronald Carapbeil. British Charge d'Affsires In Waabington, slating that ha and 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, were perturbed and ordered the Embassy to 
approach the State Department with a formal demand for investigntion, Mr, Cordell 
Hull informed the Embassy that Mr. Phillips’ letter had leaked out through the 
Under-Secretary, Mr. Sumoci Welles. Mr. Eden again cabled expressing surpriss 
that a paper of the calibre of the Washington Post published Mr. Phillips' letter 
and suggesting that tbe Post should publish an editorial contradicting and critici¬ 
sing the story. When Sir Ronald cabled this to London, Mr. Eden replied aekiug 
the Post to correct Mr. Phillips' statement about a mercenary army. 

“In London Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden put the lieat on on the United 
Ststee Ambassador, Mr. John Winant, and bad that oniciat ask Mr. Phillips If ho 
■till held tbe same views, Mr, Phillips said he did more than ever but was eorry 
bis letter was published, adding "I hope my other reports, even itronger, will not 
leak. Mr. Elden cabled his Embassy to inform tbe Btate Department tliat Mr. 
Phitli|» was persona non grata iu Londoo, observing: 'India it more Imporlaot 
tbao a thousand Phillips'a." 

Johnson’s Resolution in House of Representatives 

Ths spokesman for tbe House Committee On Foreign ABsirs said at Washing- 
too on the Slat Aognst 1S44 that the lesoliiiion introduced in the Mouse of 
Hepreseotalivee by the Republtean Representativa Mr. Cnivin D. Johnson asking 
that Sir Donald Campbell, tbe Brilish Minister in Wishington, and Sir Oirja 
Shankar Bajpai, Agent-General to the Government of India in the Untied Btatea 
should be declared persona non grata because of their ifforts to “mould'' American 
public opinion, would be considered by tbe Committee “as soon as conveniently 
poseible," The text of the resolution io tbe House of BepresenUtivea by Hr. 
Galvin D, Johnsoo, reade : 

“Whereas the President’s SpecisI Ambssssdor to India, Mr. William PhillijM 
submitted a report to tbe President of tbe United Btatea atating Uiat tbe Indian 
Army and tbe people will not participate with any force in the war unless they are 
given a promise of indepeodence, and whereas Ambassador Phillips also reported 
that India is the most important base for American operations agaioat Japan and 
since Britain will only play a ‘token’ part in the war against Japan, it ia vital for 
the Uait^ Staten to have more active support of tbe Indian army and the Indian 
people, and whereat it is now more thin a year sioce Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt meeting in Quebec in tbe summer of 1043 promised so offensive ibrougb 
Barma to aid onr gallant ally Chios and whereas Mr. Pbilltps pointed Io tbe 
inertia of the Indian Army sod of tbe criticism of it given by ueuetsl Btilweli 
pnqoestionably coottibui» to onr delay ip thgl theatre pi ^ap and vhtreat ihe 
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Britieb Govern roent taking exception to tbe report which Mr. PhitlipB submitted to 
his chief, the President of the United States, baa made Mr. Pbtllipa' position in 
London SB Political Adviser to Gen. Eisenhower UDleoabie and declared him persona 
non grata and whereas Mr. Phillips was not accredited to the British Government 
but is part of the armed force of the United States; that it is the eentiment of this 
body that Mr. Fhitlips be not recailed to the United States and his services lost 
to Gen. Eisenhower but that the transfer of bis headquarters to a place on the 
European continent suitable for the continuation of his political advice to the 
American High Command, be it further resolved that it is the sentiment of this 
body that the British Minister for India in Washington, Sir Uirja Shankar Bajpai 
and Sir Ronald Campbell who have endeavoured to influent the views of the 
American press regarding India shall be declared persona non grata to the Govern* 
meat of the United States, ehonld they continue in their e&brts to mould public 
opnion in Mr. Phillips’ case." 

Senator Chandler’s Demand 

Senator Chandler of Kentucky in the Senate in Washington on the SSth Angost 
19(4 demanded that President Roosevelt should make a full report on conditions on 
India. "1 believe in co-operating with our Allies, bat only by knowing the truth 
of the situation in other eountries can we bo^ for a genuine co>operative peace". 

He said the American Political Adviser, Mr. William Phillips, had been attacked 
by the British for bis report on the Indian situation and declared that British re¬ 
presentatives in the United States had even approached certain American publishers 
with a view to preventing publication of Mr. Phillips' view. 

Senator Chandler, who, with five other Senators, visited India some time ago, 
said high British officials in the United States bad told him that wont is happening 
in India is none of his or the Senate’s buMinees. 

*1 repudiate that statement", he added, “Conditions there had a bearing n the 
war with Japan, [f the British are going to be able to force a recall of our diplomats 
merely because they submit truthful reports, I think, we ought to know about it.” 

“Our British Allies have taken an incredibly harmful stop which can only iniure 
the friendly relations between ourselves and them in declaring Prealdent Roosevelt's 
personal Ambassador, Mr. Phillips, persona non grata”, Mr. Chandler continued : 
"The British Foreign Office took this action because Mr. Phillips made a report on 
tire conditions in India which the British don’t like. Is the Govarnroent of the 
United States so weak and our p^pleso incompetent, has our sovereignty been so 
impaired that even the President is no longer permitted to know the truth about 
conditions in friendly countries? Only by knowing the truth of the conditione in 
countries not as we wish them to be bnt as they exist, can the American people in 
future organise and promote a policy of fiiendsbip with other nations that will lead 
to lasting peace.” 

Bbitish Sfokbsman’b Denial 


In answer to the inquiry made in the Senate, a spokesman of the British 
Embassy said that it was not true that the British Government had described Mr. 
Phillips as persona non grata. It was also untrue that the British Government ask^ 
for bis lecstl. 

The United Slates State Department spokesman said that the British Govern¬ 
ment at no time asked for Mr. Phillips’ recall and that the arrangemento for his 
return were made sometime ago. The British Embassy spokesman denied Senator 
Chandler's assertion that Mr. Phillips was recalled at the request of the British. 

Load Halifax's Denial 


The British Ambassador Lord Halifax, emphatically denied the 
charges that Mr William Phiilips was recalled at London’s request. He said, "the 
State Department had denied the truth of this allegation before this Embassy denied 
it and 1 hope it will not be repeated." 


Mb. Sol Bloom on Mb. Phillips’ Resignation 
^ The Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. Sol Bloom, siding 
with Halifax and the State Department, made the statement that "neither 
the Briiieh not the Indian Governments ever requested or even suggested Mr. Phillips’ 
recall.” 

Mr. Sol Bloom declared that there was no connection whatever between Mr, 
Phitlipa’ leeignalion and the "unauthorised publication of the views he had comma- 
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nlcAt^ to the President eoocernini; Indis." Mr. Bloom continned: ‘'When Mr. 
PhiUi[>8 woe first Bssigned eo Landoo, the Secrelsr; of State sdviHed the Press oa 
September 8. 1943, that bis assi^nmeot was for a temporaij period, 'i'ha British 
GoTeromept was at that time confidetitiall; advised that Mr. Phillips would be 
doing special work in cosneetion with the plsnoing of the invaiiOD of the rantineot 
uid that it was contemplated that he would remain In London only durtoe planning 
period. In April 1944, Mr. Phillips indicated that bia work was approaching com¬ 
pletion and before long he would wish to resiRtt for personal reasons and retorn to 
the United States. Gn July 19, 1944, Mr. Phillips wrote specifically that hs wished 
to return in September 1944. The Secretary of State reluctantly agreed to his 
request. It was only on July 25, 1944, that the anauihorised publication of certain 
of his views on lodia occurred.” 

Me. Phieups Beclikes to Commest 


Mr. Phillips declined to comment on Scjiator Cbaudter’s charge that he was 
recalled because of British objeciioDs. *'1 think Secretary Hull’s atstemeat disposes 
of the matter”, Mr. Phillips said. Ue added that be has planned to return to the 
United States before long. 

Mb. Kbibhna Menon Meets Mb. Phillips 
Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, Secretary of the India League, bad a long discus¬ 
sion with Mr, William Phillips, on the 2llth. Augost 1944. Both declined to commeut, 
but the ijupresstOQ gained was that the conversation was satisfactory, 

BbITISB Ck>HMBNTATOB.’B BETOBT 


The well-known Commentator ''Candidus” writing in the Dailg Sketch, 
discussed the “world problem of colour which must be faced.’’ “Oandidus” says, 
“in the interests of Anglo-American unity it will be better if some prominent 
Americans would deny themselves the luxury of criticiiiiig our aiiminialrition 
in India— undeterred by the fact that they are completely igoorant of what they 
talk atout.” 

Quoting Senator Chandler’s recent statements as an example of a "tiisue of 
Inaccuracies” “Candidue” characterises Benatot Chandler's demand that Pceaident 
Koosevelt should make a full report on the conditions io India as “independent 
suggestion ” designed merely to whip up Antl-British feelitig in America. Incredialile 
as it may be to the Seoator Chandlers of the United States, Indians would rather 
have us there than any other foreigners.” ’•Candidus.” remarks that Indiana are 
not likely to be weakened in this altitude by incidents in the United States such 
as the recent riots iu Philadelphia ariaing from the promotion of Negro transport 
workers against which white 'I'rade Unionists revolted. 

Emphasising the extent of colour prejudice io the United States. “Candidua” 
declares that the positioo of coloured peoples ets-a-nis the white is a problem 
which will figure conspicuously on the agenda of post-war world reconstruction. 
Nations of every complexion are fighting with the Allies to kill the blasphemous 
doctrine of the “master race" and, adds "Candidus”: ‘‘What do you propose to isy 
to them when the war is won and won with their asaitlancef Are we, whilM, 
going to say to them, ‘Yon have given ns wonderful help in winning the war but 
you can not share in tbe fruits of victory t Do we mean to tell them that equality 
of status and opportunity is to be dented them on account of their coloor f If we do, 
then though we have won the war they will very thoroughly have lost It. Ou the 
long view we shall have lost it, loo, for the coloured peoples will refuse tsmely to 
accept Uie implication of inferiority which has no biological jnslifiration. And thus 
will the ground be prepared for the most terrible of all wars, let alone of all racial 
wars—war of nou-wbitea sgsinst whites, wherever they msy meet.” 

Senator Chandler Offer* Proof 

Senator Chandler, referring to the British denisl Ibsl Mr. PhiHipi' recall wss 
requested by tbs British GovetDinenl, made public s telegram on Uie Srd. September 
1944 which, be snid, hsd been sent to London by Sir Ola/ Carve, Becretaty to the 
External Affairs Department of the Government of India, iu which he said that 
India could not again receive Mr. Pliilitpa. 

The telegram said in part: "We feel strongly that the British Embassy should 
be aupporled in carrying this matter further with the State Depsnmeot, We are 
doing our best to prevent tbe entry of newspaptrs or letters carrying the wxl of 
Mr Pearson's article. We understand that the -.designation of Mr. Phillips is still 
Uie* Pieiident’s personal representative to India. Wbeihet or not be wai coouected 
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io my with the leakage of the t'icwb he hae stated, it notild make it impoeeible 
for u8 to do other than regard hinj ae persona non prafa and we could oot receive 
him. Hie views are not what we ate entitled to expect from a profeesedl; fiieodly 
envoy. The Viceroy has seen this te!egrain,"_ 

Senator Chandler also claimed that Briliah censorship prevented lepablication 
of Drew Pearson’s article which first reported the alleged British steps concerning 
Mr. Phillips. He said that Sir Olaf Caroe’s cable, for which Senator Chandler gave 
no date, referred to Drew Pearson and said, "We stopped this particular message 
from coming into the country, doing oar best to prevent the entry of newspapers or 
letters carding the text of Pearson a article. It is regrettable we have to use 
censorahip in the defence of such attacks by our great ally.” 

Senator Chandler said, in an interview, that be waa in possession of a confi¬ 
dential letter written by Mr, I’billipa to President Roosevelt under date May 14, 
1943, which could not be made public this time, but if occasiou developed, he would 
read it in the open Senate. 

A British Embassy spokesman, asked to comment, reiterated Lord Halifax's 
statement that Mr, Phillips was persona non grata. 

Beitish Embabsx’b Worry 

After Senator Chandler had made public the alleged texts of Mr. Phillips’ ' 
memorandum to President Roosevelt and Sir Olaf Caroe’s cable to the India 
Office, lA>ndon, the D. 8. State Uepartment reiterated its dental that the British had 
requested for Mr. Phillips* recall Irom London and added that the British Govern¬ 
ment never ratBed with officials in Washington the question of Mr. Phillips* being 
persona non grata in India. 

A spokesman for Lord Halifax said that the Ambassador would not comment 
on the Chandler documents. The epokesmas said that if Senator Chandler’s state¬ 
ment about Sir Olaf Caroe'a cable was accurate, it would not be considered as 
refuting Lord Halifax’s statement but merely as a report of one official in India to 
another in London. The spokesman indicated that the British Erabascy was 
concerned to find out how the American Senator had obtained a copy of what was 
preaumably a coded cable between two British points. 


Mr. Phillips’ Report to President Roosevelt 

The report by Mr. William Phillips to Preaident Roosevelt on the ^eitaBtioo in 
India—referred to in the resolution to the Committee of the House of Representatives 
moved by Uepreacntative Galvin D. Johnson and in Senator Gbandter'a demand for 
a report from the Presideat on India as published in the New York Journal 
American says ; 

“Assuming that India is known to be an important base of our future opera¬ 
tions against Burma and Japan, it would seem to be of the highest importance that 
we should have around us a sympathetic India rather than one indifferent and 
hostile. It would appear we will have the prime responsibility in the conduct of the 
war against Japan. There is no evidence that the British intend to do more than 
give token assistance. 

“At pieseut. the Indian people are at war only in the legal sente as for various 
ressons the British Government declared India to be in contiict without the for¬ 
mality of consulting Indian lenders or the Indian Legislature. Indians feel they 
have DO voice in the Government and therefore no rcaponsibility in tbo conduct of 
the war. They feel they have nothing to fight for as they are convinced that the 
professed war aims of theUnit^ Nations do not apply to them. The British Prime 
Slinisterin fact has stated that the provisions of the Atlantic Obarter are not applic¬ 
able to India end it is not unnatural therefore that Indtsu leaders are begioning to 
wonder whether the Charter is only for the benefit of the white races. 

“The present Indian Army is purely mercenary and only that nart of it which 
is drawn from the martial races has been tried in actual warfare ana these martial 
Boldiers represent only 33 per cent in the Army. General Stilwell has expres^ 
concern on tbs situation and in particular in regard to the poor morale of Indian 
officers. 

“The altitude of the general public towards the war is even worse. Lassitude 
and indifference and bitternesa have increased as a result of famine conditions, tire 
growing high cost of living and continued political deadlock. While India is broken 
Mliticatly into various parties and groups, all have one object in common—sventual 
Irsedom and iudepeodeuce from British domination. 
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PHILLIPS' LETTeB to ROOSEVELT 
Bats Foa Ihdependesce Most Be Fixed 

•"ThBre would leem to be only one remedy to tbit highly uniHisfectory litUKtioD 
ia which we are unfortunately but neTertbeiess eeiiously iarolveU and that la a 
change of attUnde of the iKople of India towards the war— to make them feel that we 
want to BBSume reB|>ODeibilitiee to the United Nations and are prepared to give them 
faoilities for doing so and that the voice of India will play a part in the recoustraction 
of the world. 

‘Tlie present political conditions do not permit of any improvement in thia 
respect. Even though the British ehouid fail again, it ia high time they should 
make an effort to improve the conditions and re-establish conffdeiice among the 
Indian people that their future independence is to be granted. Words are of no 
avail—they only aggravate the present siiuatcon. It is time for the British to act. 
This they can do by a solemn deelaralion from the King-EmMror that India will 
achieve her independence at a specified date aiter the war and as a guarantee of 
good faith in this respect a provisional representative coalition Government will be 
re-eetabiisbed at the Centre and limited powers transferred to it. 

Aueeioan biqht to Imtebtehe 

*'I feel strongly. Mi, president, that in view of our military p<»ltlon in India 
we should have a voice in these matters. It ia not right for the British to say 
'this is none of your buBineSB’ when wc alone presumably will have to play a 
major part in the etruggle against Japan. 1 f we do uoibing and merely accept 
the British point of view that conditions in India are nooe_ of our business, then we 
most be prepared for various serious ccmsrqucnces in the internal ailuation in India 
which may develop as a result of despair and misery and anli-wbite smtimenta of 
hundreds of millions of subject people. 

“llie people of Asia—I am supported in this opinion by other diplomatic and 
military observers—cynically regard this was as one between the Fascist and tha 
Imperialist Powers. A generous gesture from Britain to India would change tbit 
undesirable political atmosphere. India itself might then be expected more positively 
to support our war effort against Japan. China which regards the Anglo-American 
bloc with misgivings and mistTost might then be assured that we are In truth fight¬ 
ing for a better world. And Ute Colooiai people conquered by the Japanese might 
bopefnliy feel they have something better to look forward to than a return to their 
old masters. 

"Such gestures, Mr. President, will produce not only a tremendous psychological 
■timulns to the flagging morale throughout Asia and faciliate our military operations 
in that threatie but it will also be proof positive to all peoples—our own and the 
British included—that this is not a war of power politics but a war for all we say 
it is for.” 

Text of Pbillipa’ Letter to Roosevelt 

According to Drew Pearson, the full text of the letter Ambassatior Phitlips 
wrote to President Boosevelt from Isdis in the Spring of 1943 (14tb May ?), is as 
follows: 

Dear Mr. President,-Mr. Gandhi hat successfully completed bis fast and Ute 
only result of it has been increasing bilterneiiB against the Britiab amoeg large 
sections of the people. The Govcrnmeul have bandied the case from the fcgaliat 
point of view. Mr. Gandhi is the “enemy” and must not be allowed to e»cai>c from 
bia just punishment, and at all costa British prestige mutt be maintained. Ihe 
Indiana look at it from different angle. Mr. Gandhi’s followers regard him as 
aemi-divine and worship him, Miliiona who are not bia lolloweit, lock upon him 
H the foremost Indian of the day and consider that since be never had the 
opportunity to defend himself, it is a atse of the persecution of an old man who baa 
tuflered much for the cause which every Indian baa at heart—Jreedom lor India. 
So it is presumable that Mr. Gandhi comes out from this struggle with an enhanced 
reputation as a moral force, . , „ . , 

The general sitoation, as I see it to-day, ii at follows: From the British point 
of view their position is not noreasonable. They have bwn in India for BK) years 
and except (or the Mutiny in 1857, generally apeaking, inUrnal peace has been 
laaiotaiued. They have acquired vast vested inleresta in the country and fear that 
Uieit withdrawal from India wonld jeopardize those intereau. Great cities like 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras have been built op largely through their initiative. 
They have guaranteed the legitne of the Ptincce who control terrilorially about 
one-third of the country and one-lourtb of the populatton. They zcaliie that 
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new forces sie gatfieriog tiirough the voild nbich effect their hold over India and 
they, hara therefore, gone out of their way, so they believe, to offer freedom to 
India as soon as there are signs that the Indians tbemeelveB can form a teciire 
GovernmeDt, This the Indian leaders bare been unable to do and &e British feet 
that they have done all they can in tiie cireumstancea. Behind the door ia Mr. 
Ohurchill who gives the impression that pereonaUy be would prefer not to transfer 
any power to an Indian Government either before or after the war, and tite ataius 
quo should be maintained. 

ludiane. on the other bend, are canght up in the new idea which is sweeping 
the world, of freedom for oppressed peoples. Hie Atlantic Charter has given the 
movement grntt impetus. Your speeches have given encouragement. Btiti^ 
D^larations that freedom wonld be granted to India after the war, have brought 
the picture of Indian Independence as never before into the thoughts of the entire 
Indian inteliigentsia.^ TTufortunately, as the time approaches lor ending the war, 
the etmggle for poliUeal prMttge and power between parties h» increase, and this 
has made it mc^ difficult than ever for the leaders willing to reach a compromise 
agreement. Furthermore, Mr. Gandhi and all the Congress leaders, not to mention 
fifty or sixty ihousaud Coogiees supporters, are in jail, and as the Congress is the 
■troDgest political party, there is no one available to speak for it. There thus ia 
a complete deadlock | 1 should imagiue that the Yiceioy and Mr. Churchill are 
well eatisfied to let the deadlock remain aa tong as possible. That at le»t ie the 
general impression in most Indian circles. 

Deadlock Most Be Bboken 

The problem therefore ie, can anything be done to break this deadlock thro^h 
our help 7 It seems to me, all we can do U to try and include Indian political 
letters to meet together and dtscuss the form of government which they regard as 
applicable to India, end thus ehow the world they have sufficient iutelligence to 
tackle the problem. We must not assume that they will adopt American or British 
systems, lu view of the importance of guaranteeing protection of minorities, our 
majority form .of movement may not be applicable and a coalition may prove to be 
the one and only practical way of guaranteeing internal harmony. We cannot 
Buppoee that the British Ghivernment can or will transfer power to India by e scratch 
of the pen at the conclusion of the Peace Conference, unlese there la an Indian 
Government fit to receive it. The question remains, therefore, how to Indnee leaders 
to begin now to prepare tor their future reeponeibilitiee. There ie, perha{a, a way 
out of the deadlock, which I anggest to you, not beoanse I am aure of ita success 
but because 1 ihink it worthy of your consideration. Wito the approval and bless¬ 
ing of the British Government, an invitation could be addressed to the I^dera of 
ail Indian political groups on behalf of the President of the United States to meet 
Unetber to discuss plana for the future. The Assembly eonld be presided over by 
nn American who could exercise infiaence in harmonizing the endless divisions of 
caste, religion, race and political views. The conference might well be held under 
the patrou^e of the King Emperor, the President of the United Stales, the President 
of the Soviet Union and Maisbai Chiang Sai-shek, in order to bring preseure to 
b»t on the Indian politicians. Upon the issue of invitations, the King-Emperor 
could give a fresh usuranca of tiie intention of the British Government to transfer 
power to India on a certain dat^ ns well as his desire to grant a provisional set-np 
for the duration. The conference could be held in any city in India except Delhi. 

Ikdianb’ Lack of Coneidbkob is British Feouibes 

American Chairmanship wonld have the advantage not only of expressing tiia 
interest of America in the future Independence of India but would also be ■ 
guarani to Indiana of the Britisb offer of Independence. This is an important 
Mint becauaa, as 1 have already said in the previous letters, British promises in this 
regard are no longer believed. If either of the principal parties refused to attend the 
conference, it would be a notice to word that India u not ready for aelf-Govern- 
meiit and I doubt whether a political leader would put himeeif in such a position. 
Mr, Churchill and Mr. Amery may be obstacles, for notwithstanding statement to 
cootraty, India is governed from London down to the smallest details. Bbonld yon 
approve of the general idea and ure to eonsalt Mr. Churchill, he might reply that 
since the Congress leadeia ate in jail, a meeting auch as is contemplated ia impossible. 
The answer could be that certain of the leaders, notably Mr.,Gandhi, might be free 
uncouditionally in order to attend the conference. The British may even oe aeareh- 
ing fiT a good excuse to idease Mr. Gandhi, for the struggle between him and the 
yioeroy is over with bonouia for both—the Viceroy has maintained ius prratige 
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Mr. Qiadhi h«i ctrried out bi« protest sgstnst the Goreromeot throogh btt 
■uocessfiii fut Siid has come back into the limetiKht, 

There is nothing netr in m; suggestion, except the method of approach to the 
problem. Ilie British have alread; announced their willingness to grant freedom 
to [ndia after tae war if Indians have agre<Nl among themselves as toltt form. Ttie 
Indians say they cannot agree because tliey have no confliience in British promises. 
Hie proposed plan, perbsps, provides the gusrantee required by the Iiidtans, and 
In line with Britain’s declared intentioot. Possibly, this is a way out of the 
impasse which, if allowed to continue, may affect our conduct of the war in this 
part of the world and our future relations with the colonred races. It totj not be 
successful, but at least America will have taken a step in luitheriog the ideala of 
the Atlantic Obarter. 

J offer the suggestion now in order that It may have your eonilderstlon before 
I retnrn to Washingtoo at the end of April or early in May when I aball be able 
to give you at first-hand, farther information on the aub' et. 

Bincerely Tours, (81.) William Fhilltpa. 

Reactions tn Delhi 

Official circles in New Delhi miintained complete silence on the <th. September 
1944 over Ur. Phillips' report and the disclosure in Wsibington of a cable alleged 
to have been sent to London by Bir Olaf Oaroe. 

Their attitude is believed to be that the matter Is now one for London and 
Washington to clear up and that any statement mnst be made there. If a atate- 
ment is issued here, it will presumably be in accord with London. 

Ilia general public here consider thst these opportune diiclosurrs are more 
closely linked with the American^ presidenliet election and the desire of President 
Rooseveit’e opponents to prove his subservience to Britain than with any desire to 
help India at this juncture. The tone of some of the press here to-day is a partial 
reflection of this view. 

Mr. Phillips’ reference to tiie Indian army as purely mercenary, his statement 
that General Stilwell has expressed concero over the poor morale of the Indian 
olBceia and bis declaration that Britain would only give token aid in the war 
against Japan have aroused great indignation in both British and Indian army 
mrcles in New Delhi. Similar sentiments are likely to be felt in Kandy which u 
concerned with actual operations. 

Mr, Phillips’ remarks on low morals and on token aid were much criticised 
to-day in Indian army cirelea. “Of coarse, we grumble about our pay being lower 
than the British", said anodier officer, “but it is the soldier’# privilege to groose 
and the citations of awards will prove that our morale is not low.'* 

“As to fighting”, he continued, “there are three Indian divisions now fighting 
In Italy. Indian troopa formed the bulk of the British and Indian division wfaich 
repulera the Japanese advance into India and recaptured one-tenth of Burma, 
General Btilwell and bia Chinese troops were only opposed by one Japanese division 
which was being constantly barasBcd by Chindits. But five Japanese divisions 
fought the BritiA sod Indian troops io Arskan and Manipnr and three of them at 
least were totally destroyed. It was an Indian division too which came to General 
Sttlweli's assistance by taking Mogaung. It is cot the Indians or the British who 
ate the token force in India." 

J. J. Singh’s Revelations 

Farther revelations conceroiog Mr. William Phillips* position In 
India and the demand that Colonel Loais Johnson’s report on India 
should also be made public, was made on the 4Ui September in41 In New York by 
Mr. /. /. Singh, President of lbs India League of America. Mr. Singh slio urged 
the lifting of British censorship to and from India. He said that Bepresentalive 
Chandler’s publication of Mr. Phillips’ report would be welcomed by Americans, 
Englishmen and Indians interested in a just solntion of the deadlock. Mr. Singh 
said that report# received by the India League ehowed that he bad made a sincere 
effort to gather all relevant data and be belpfol. He asserted that despite the fact 
that he was hsmpered in obtaining the Indian side of the picture, U would be 
remembered that the British autboritiea in India prevented him from seeing Mr. 
Gandhi and Pandit Nehra, “bia report supports the view that Britiih policy In 
India is hampering the war by preventing a political settlement." 

Mr. Singh ssid that the League ondersUnds that npon bis retnm from India 
Mi. FhilHpa had a oonvertation with Mr. Chuchiil in which he stated hie views. 
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“We UDderatand os nsimpeachable ftsihority that Mr. ChnichiU was adamant, 
refnaing to face the £act8 laid before him,'’ 

He added that it waa also naderstood that Mr. Phillipa rerballj made it clear 
that the Britiah alose were UDirilUng to make a move towards a solution. “Ihia 
opinion is amply confirmed by the recent lebufTe to Mr. Gandhi’s offer for a 
Bettlement”. 

Mr. Singh said that it would also be helpful to know what Colonel Johnson 
reported to the President after his return from India. He said Colonel Johnson 
who was tbe President’s First Representative in India and was present daring the 
Grippe Mission was at that time quoted as saying that there should some day be a 
I’Johnson version” of the Grippe Mission. Mr. Singh said that it was meet disturb¬ 
ing to learn that Sir Olaf Catoe prevented sews of Mr. Phillips* reports reaching 
Indu and other American expressions on this affair "were being withheld from tbe 
Indian press”. The deadlock in India will not be difficult enough to settle when 
everyone is in fall possession of_ all facts. But it will be'ma^ hopeless when 
Indians are prevented from knowing how Americana feel and Americans can get 
only fragmentary reports of the real utuation in India. British censorehip must be 
lifted”. 

Mr. Singh concluded that a eolation of the Indian problem would mobilise 
India, give a new impetus to China and peoples under Japanese domination. ”It is 
important that the Hnitri Nations should realise tost India ia not merely a 
concern of the British.” 


Seal Supports Johnson’s Move 

Mr. P. S. Seal, Chairman of the Committee of Indian Congressmen in Britain, 
sent a message to Bepublicao Representative. Calvin D, Johnson who introduced 
tbe resolution in the House of Representatives, now under consideration of the 
Foreign Afiairs Committee of the House, to declare Sir Giria Banker Bajpai to be 
"peieona non-grata” to tbe Government of the United States. 

Tbe message, it ie understood, save that Representative Johnson has "truly 
voiced the opinion of the people of India. Only the people’s organisation, namely, 
tbe Indian National Congress, can appoint a popular representative to voice the 
opinion of the people.” 

In hia message to Mr. Johnson, Mr. Seal further stated that Mr. William 
Fbillips should be sent back to India as Fiesident Roosevelt’s Special Ambassador 
at New Delhi. 


London Journal Attacks Senator Chandler 

Tbe official code cabled by Sir Oiaf Carat, Secretary to the Department of 
Ehtteinal Affaire in India, to the Britiah Foreign Office wu obtained in some 
myaterioua way by Senator Chandler of Kentucky—one of the leading anti-British 
members of Congress, says the Washington correspondent of the "'liaily Telegraph’* 
The correspondent says, “Its authenticity has not been dented by British offioiala 
who are naturally concerned at tiie way in which it came into the Sanattn’s posaes- 
eion. Tbe cable dealt with the publication in the United States of the report of Mr. 
William Phillips, President Roosevelt’s Special Representative in India, which my- 
Bterionsly fell Into the bands of the anti-British colnmnist Drew Fearaon. These 
two leaks have occurred at a time when the onlyr hope of tbe Nazis ie to bring about 
a division among the leading Allies, Mr. Phillips’ subsequent recall by the State 
Department from the poeition of Chief Political Adviser to General Eisenhower, to 
which he was later appointed, was at ooce attributed to British pressure. Bnt the 
British Ambaesador Earl Halifax has finally issued a formal denial that the Britiah 
Government bad ever represented to tbe Unitkl States Government that Mr. Phillipa 
was persona non pruto or made any request to tbem'for his withdrawal. Senator 
Chandler denied the truth of this statement and to support his position made public 
the text of Sir Olaf Caroe’s cable which stated in part “whether or not Mr. Phi)lii>a 
was connected in any way with the leakage, toe views he has stated would make it 
impoeaible for ns to do other than regard him as persona non g’^ata and we could not 
again re<»ive him. His views are not what we are entitled to ezpffist from a pro¬ 
fessedly friendly envoy.” 

The ’^Daily Telegraph” correspondent adds, “This incident would be less im¬ 
portant if it were not the symptom of a widespread tendency on the part Americans 
to pounra on' any incident which could be turned against the Britiah just pa though 
Englpn^ and not Germapy^ were tbp phief enemy," 
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J(EW YORK JOURNAL’S COMMENTS 

New York Joumal’i Comments 

T^® New York Journal •‘j4?B(rrtcan” Ki«i promiiienco to a dianatch from lit 
WeekiugioD eorreepondent on the 6th September 1944 atating th.t ConKreMtonal 
epeechei on •liegi.d British interference with Aroeriean diplomacy “threatened to 
^^L*^*^*"’*®'**' t“^®*iit:at»OD ol Brilieh interference in Ameiicin iulenial 
aHeira, Ihe newsparer in owned by Hearn Chain. The dtipalch cited recent 
•peeches by Senator Chandler and Itepreientaliye Oalriu Johnauu In Coiigreta and 
coiumtiiat Drew Peareou on the aubject ol Mr. PbiHiut' return to 
Waahingioit, 

t;*** journal “ Th« American" eaid on the 5ib September In a Waahington despatch 

u®"****** Ohandler, entering the controversy aurrouiidtng Mr, rbitlipi' return to 
Washington anew, has called on President Roosevelt to reveal the couieiita of the 
accood confidential report oa India submitted to him by 5Ir. Phi1li|>8. 

Mr, Chandler is quoted at saying that Mr. Phillins* arcoDd letter Is "much 
stronger” than the origiusl report, Mr. Chandler added : ‘Contrary to tlie Driiitb 
view-point that conditions In India are none of our bueioeea, they are of paramonnt 
liaportance, inaBmuch ae the United States is cerrylnc ou the brunt of the Hglutng 
in the pacific. India is sot only of great value asm base for our future uperalioni 
against Burma and Japan, but can eborteu the victory road to Tokyo and save 
thousands of American lives. 1 fully agree with Ambassador Phillips In his state¬ 
ment that India has only lukewarm interest in the war agaiiiat Japan became of 
British treatment. Aside from indications of British interference with our diplomailo 
appointments the Phillips incident reveals the necessity of knowing just- where we 
•tend in the fight against Japau after the European war is finished.” 

Debate Cohtinoss Dsabated 

The debate on Ambasssdor.WilHim Phillips'return to Washington eontiaued 
unabated in (hs American Press. 

The '’Chicago Sun" published an editorial on the matter and tbs BrUlsb Coo- 
lervalive member of Parliament, Mr. Begitiold Furbrick wrote a critical letier 
to the “Now York Times". Mr, Pucbrick who represenlB Walton Division, Liver¬ 
pool, referred to Republican CoDgressmsn'Calvin Jobnsoo'a resoiuiioa of SOtb August 
which be said included “fantastically inaccurate stetenenta.” 

To Mr. Johnson's statemoat that Britaio will play a “tokea" part In the war 
against Japan, Mr. Purbrick declared: “Everyone but Mr, Jobnion kcowi that Oreat 
Britain ia comiog into the fight against Japan immediately tbs European situatioB 
permits the release of any of its forces and fleet at present engaged there.” 

Mr. Purbrick said that in regard to the "Inertia of the Indtau army” he could 
not do better than refer Mr, Johnson to "the great American in whom doubtleii he 
had confidence. General Eiionbower, and ask the General how many divttioni ol 
this army are engaged actively in the war along with the British and Ameilcsna and 
whether they are not displaying a msgnificient fighting idiirt.” 

The '‘Chicago Sen’’ editorial said t "Britain baitera Including Representative 
Galvin Johnson ol illinots havo had a field day on tbs resignation of Arobsssadar 
William Phillips as Political Adviser to General Eisenhower. AlJegafioiis that the 
British have forced Mr. Phillips out because “the publii-ation of the retiort be had 
made to President Roosevelt, criticising Britain's Indian policies, have set isolationUis 
and Jingoes to hysterical demaodi for inveeiigations and reprisals, 

"Actually it appears that Mr. Phillips hw long intenoed to resign and wrote hit 
resignation to Washington before his confidential report ol India leaked out. Com¬ 
petent British autbofiiioa have denied that they in any way asked lot bii returu. 
Yet, there ia Mr. Philtipa’case that is valid, Frederick Kuh reports convincingly 
from the Sun's London Bureau that Mr. Phillips bsd been cold shouldered In oOicial 
British circles bectuss ol his critical views on the Oburcbltl Governmeot'a aland 
vis-a-vis India. For our part we believe that the Ambassador, who was President 
Roosevelt's Emissary in India looie months ago, is on unaaaailable ground iu bolding 
that America has a right to difTer with British Indian policy. We believe that the 
resioration in India of confidence in the official British intent to permit early Indian 
freedom would aid tbs war in the East and would Increase confidence in American 
war aima. We by no means phare Mr. Phillips’^ reported viewa which undervalue 
Britain's share of the war burden in Asia, but if the Indian political phase of the 
controversy drives home how deeply averse that eonotry ia to Imperialism it can 
yet do mote good than harm." ...... 

The jouTnal "American" on tbs 6th Septemhea 1944 in an editorial declared 
that the Phillips' incident ‘ia aisumiog serious proportions and indeed is a aeriout 
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jBstter”. It added that while the State Department denied that Mr. PbilUpe is 
persona non grata, “there haa been no repudiation of bis purported report on India, 
The atgniGcance of anch a report nould be not in anj objections the Biitieb have 
to it, but wbetber or not it is true”. 

For the past week the ionraal devoted much space to etorlM on the 
Phillips incident most of them featuring alleged British inteifeieoce in American 
affairs. Ktiri von tPi'e^and, toe columnist of the Journal, said that‘‘Mr, PhilUiMis 
pro-British and whUe American Ambassador to ^me he did not welcome ciitleitm 
of Britain." 

Wiegand, who is described by &e ionmal as “the d«in of American war 
eorrespondenta" contlnnea, “The British attitude towards him, therefore, is some¬ 
what astounding to us, who knew Mr. Phillips in Rome and I knew him when he 
WM in the Stote Department at Waehington. In Rome he did not like my con¬ 
tacts with Musaolini, not understanding toat my businesa was to get big netra 
and get it first. Americans usually are for freedom and independence because they 
eojo; it themselves. Few Americans knov anything or very little about India. 
The; know the name of one Indian—Gandhi—and some know a second—N^ru.” 


Bombay X)ocks Explosions Report 

Inqtury Commission*! Findings 

Five cansee for the Bombay docks explosions on April lA 1944 are set out in 
the first report of the Commission of Inquiry which also lists fourteen points in 
which action taken before or daring the disaater was defective. 

Id the two explosions aboard the B. S. “Fort Stikioe”, 231 were killed aod4?6 
injured among the varioua seivioea, fire brigade and dock employeea and at least 600 
civilians were killed while the injured treated in hospitals including the services above 
totalled 2,4(^ 

Material damage done ia ratimated at several million pounds and Is being 
checked up by a committee of insurance companies acting for Government which is 
beating the burden of compensatton, apart from the 15/20 per cent borne in certain 
orfflea by insurance companies. 

The Commission considers that the possibility of deliberately plsmned sabotage 
eonid not be seriously entertained and the mcwt probable cause of Igullion of the 
cotton was careless discarding of a cigarette or match by some one imokiog in 
t^ hold. 

OACBES 07 THZ DtSAATEa 

The five causes given by the Oommissiqn are: 

“The existence of a etateof war, reanlting in the practice of bringing intodocka 
ahlps laden with explosives and ammunition ; the stowage of 8. B, “Fort Btikine” 
at Karaobl in such a wa^ that cotton was stowed above and below explosive! and 
amraunitioa ; accidental sgnition of the cotton in Ho. 2 lower hold; failure at toe outset 
of toe fire by thoae present in authority to appreciate the gravity of toe situation and 
during toe course of toe fire faiinre by those toen present in authority to take ener¬ 
getic steps either to exingulsh the fire or to take alternative action to avert toe 
disaster and the absence at the fire of a centralised executive control with power to 
issue paramount orders and co-(sdiaate the varioim authorities and services con¬ 
cerned”. 

“Many errors and miitakea, both of omission and of commission," observes the 
report, *'go to the building up of the final tragedy. But we are conscioua and desire 
to lecora that, with our powera of summoning evidence before us and experts to 
advise us and with time to deliberate in the security of our Court Room, we are io a 
favourable pcBiUon to judge what ought to have been done, whereas the action! it has 
been our duty to anbmit to searching scrutiny were taken either under the stresses 
of everyday affiaira or in the heat and turmoil of a desperate situation.” 

Qovebsmbnt Acoeft Fisdihos 

A statement pubUshed simultaneously by the Government of India accepts the 
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Oomxaiision's finding! fttxrat tha caum of the explotiont and ezpUine the TaTlout 
•top! taken b; Teorganiiation and revirion of regulatiooi to make a Tectiirence buman- 
I; tmpoiiibie. The statement says (be Committiott ii ineorreGt In aupgestiiiK that 
Tested intereats of peace-time have iofiuenced and governed war-time control of the 
Minlilryof War Transport ships in India. The auggestion it made In connectioa 
with ftowage of commercial cargo at Karachi and the etatement declares the Ministry’s 
cepresenUtivei were suthorised to make the fullest use for locsl service of sny avsitsble 
space in ships passing between Indian porta and the operators bsd no financial 
Interests in the results of the voyage, 'I'he statement alto diasenU strongly from the 
allegation that two of the Maiter-Marinert' Rules and Kvgutatious have been 
■crapped. 

Ck>uMisstoK's Report 

Ths ComtnlislOB was set up by the Government of India ( War Transport 
Department! on May 2, 1944, by a Reiolulion which stated that “the Governor- 
Qeneral-in-Oouocil has been pleased to appoint a Commission of Inquiry to inquire 
into and report on the csuaea of the fire and exploitons iu the Bombay Docks on 
April 14, 19t4, end into the adequacy of the action taken before, during and alter the 
disaster". It consisted of the tion'ble Bir Leonsrd Stone, Chief Justice of the Bom¬ 
bay High Court, President; aud Mr, S. B. Dhalve, formerly a Judge of the Patna 
High Court end Rear-Admiral 0. S. Holland, K. hi., on the staff of the Commander- 
tn-Oblef, Eastern Fleet, Members, This, the first report, has not been dealt with the 
adequacy of the action taken after the disaster, whicli will form Uie tnitjecl-mattcT of 
another report. Its narration stops with the first explosion which will be tbe starting 
point of the second report. The Oommiasion examined 133 witnesses and a large 
number of documents. The enquiry was held in camera lor stenrity reasoni, 

'lire report states that, among the personnel of varioua Services and employ¬ 
ments, 231 were killed and mieeing and 476 ioiured. Including these casualties, 2,4(i8 
oases were treated for injuries in hospitals of which 9C1 were detsloed. "However, 
tbe figure 2,4(B is too high as indicating tbs number of iujured, as it Includes persons 
who were treated at more than one bospital." From a compiistion of the various 
aonreea of information available to them, tbe Oommissiooert eatimale that about filO 
civilians were killed and missing, which they regard "is not an over'Stalemcot.'* 
Events Leading to the Tragedy 

Narrating the events leading to lbs tragedy, the report says that 8. 8. "Fort 
Stiklne"—the ill-fated ship which caught fire ana exploded in Bombay—was a single 
screw coal burning vessel of 7.142 gross and 4,216 net registered tons of the British 
Ministry of War Transport. She left Birkenhead on February 24, 1944, with a cargo 
consigned partly lor Karachi and partly for Bombay. The cargo lor the former port 
was composed of aetoplsnea, RAF and general stores, explosives end ammunition; 
that for the letter consisted of about 1,395 tons explosives and ammunition and some 


Tbe ship arrived alongside at Karachi on 30lh March. The unloading of the 
cargo consigned for that port was completed on the morning of 3rd Aprij ; this was 
done practically with no disturbance of the cargo consigned to Bombay, The shipping 
apace rslessed thereby amounted to about 286,UX) cubic feet. This space was utilised 
by taking on new csrgo, comprising upwsrdi of 8,7(X) bsiM of cotton, a Isrge smount 
of lubricating oil, some timber, scrap iron, snlpbur, fish manure, rice, resin and a Itrge 
number of other commodities. The loading oi the new cargo was completed on 7tii 
April and the ship sailed for Bombay on the 9tb. t . 

Bombay was reached in the early maining of tbe 12th. The red flag—the Inter- 
nsttonal Code Signal indicating that a ship coming into the harbour had a danger¬ 
ous canto on board—was not hoisted and never flown at Bombay, The ship came 
alongside No. 1 Berth, Victoria Dock at 11-30 A. ii.; this was the berUi which bad 


Officer authorised for that purpose has given a CertiBcste of gtsvo urgency t auch a 

_ ?_ I— Q Q •K'rtwt MitVinJL ' 


delay in the arrival of the lighters and the wagons—into which explosives and ammu¬ 
nition were to be offloaded—no explosives or ammonttton were ofiSosded until the ship 
bad been alongside for over 1A hours. •Thii wems remarkable observes the reiwrt, 
• Oarlificate ot 'grave urgency’had been uiued enabling 8, S, hortStiklno to 
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coma Into the docke." Dariog the afternoon of the 13th and the 13-I4th night, on* 
loading ol exploMTes and unmnnition from No. 2. ’tneen decks and djnemoi and 
■crap iron nd wireiesa seta from No. 2 lower hold—where the Sre broke ont—conti¬ 
nued at the aame time. The scrap iron was finished on the morning of the 14A 
except for the la^e piece weighing over 8 tons which required a double lift. Borne of 
the tiniber had also been taken out before the ceieation of work for the refreehment 
hour from 12 30 to P. u. on the 14tL 

Tiue of Outbreak of Fibb 

The alarm of fire wae laied aboard 6.S, “Fort Stikine” at about !•% F. M .being 
the time when Ute eteredoiea eaw emoke in No. 2 lower bold in which they had 
returned to work. "In apite of thn”, the report saya, "there ie no doubt tbat there 
existed in Bombay on the daye eubsequent to the diaaster pereistent romoura to the 
effect that tiie abip at No. 1 Berth waa on fire in the forenoon of the 14th of April and 
even that ahe waa on fire before she came into tiia dock." After noticing the eridence 
of eix wttneiaM who averr^ tbat tiiey eaw emoke iasning from the abip between 12-30 
and 1 F. M., the Oommissionere observe: "We accept the evidence of these eix wit¬ 
nesses, with the eonseqaenee that other pereone in the dock probably aaw what 
was, or what appatred to be, a column of wiaps of smoke coming from No. 2 bold at 
some time or ttmea between 12-30 p. M, and 1^ p. u. Tbia fact may well, after 
the disaster, have given rise to the rumours that the ship wae on fire before 2 o’clock 
and although we nnderatand tbat the rnmonra pnt toe fire at even earlier in the 
morning than midday, we cmtsidei that thia may be accounted for, either by exaggera¬ 
tion ae DO witnesa baa come forward to give aoy evidence of seeing emoke before 
12-30 F.U., or by the miataking of toe Bombay time for Standard time, both of which 
are kept in Bombay, the former bring 1 hour 32 minutes behind the latter.** 'J'bey 
further observe: "in spite of toe fact that no trace of any early manifeatation of the 
fire was felt in toe hold when the etevedoree returned to work, toe possibiiity that the 
lower hold was on fire at 12-40 p.h. lemalna; and although it is established to our 
satiafactioB that toe ship cannot have bemi on fire when she came into the docks, there 
remidae enffioieni ground for the starting of the rumonia.” 

Fire kot Gombidbbed serious at first 
work of discharging cargo was resumed at 1-SO F.u. after toe refreshment 
Interval. About four alinga of cargo bad been worked from each hook when smoke 
wee noticed coming from toe cargo in No. 2 lower bold. The general alarm of fire 
was niaed and within a few minutes wstor from three of the ah^’s hoses was bring 
directed into toe hold. "No one at this stage paused to conaider the alternative plan 
of closing the partially open lower hatchway and turning on the steam iniectora. 
Thus the first step along what proved to be a fatal road was taken, by applying toe 
instinctive sense that water ia in all circumetsDces the antidote to fire and appIyiBg 
it in this case without aecertaining the heart of the fire, The steam inieetors would 
not have exlinguiahed the fire, bat by excluding toe oxygen they would have held 
It in check, thus ecabling the ship to be moved. 

"The time when the fire alarm eonnded at toe Bire Station in Alexandra Dock 
wot 2-18 F.U., it being then relayed to the Control Room, so that nearly half-an-bour 
from toe diicovery of the fire bad elapsed before any message waa sent through to toe 
Fire Brigade Services, and. the message aent indicated an or^nary fire not one of a 
aerioas character." T%e Oommiaaionera state that "at tha outset nobody prevent 
regarded toe fire as anything bota amall affair. There la no doubt that the ship’s 
company and the trailer pump party thought they would .soon have the fire under 
oontrol." 

As no No. 2 message—aignifying that a ship carrying exploilvea waa on *. fire— 
waa despatched to toe Control Koom in the first instance, only two fire engines be¬ 
longing to toe Bombay Fire Brigade Service arrived by 2-24 f.m; ‘.The No. 2 measege 
waa received at 2-30 p.m,— 4.e., approximately ^ minntea after the alarm of fire had 
been lais^ on board. On receipt of this messa^ right more pumps were ordered. 
"TUi delay", toe report says, "set the principal officers of the Fire Brigade Servioet, 
when they did ultimately arrive, afar more difficult aitaaQon to cope with than ever 
ought to hpe bean allowed to davelop." 

Captain Obarst of toa Indian Arniv Ordnance Crape arrived on board the ship at 
about 2-2b p m. He eaw the Second Officer of toe ebip, pointed ont the extreme danger 
and eu|[^Mted that the ship eboutd be aenttied. He would appear to have stated that 
the exploaivea on board were tqutvalent to 150 •Blockbutatera" and that the docks 
would be blown up. Commander Longmire (Chief Salvage Officer R. I. N.) too urged 
the Maattt to eenttle toe ship. Tha Uaater aaid he could not take any luj^nalbility. 
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FAtLtJRB TO Gbt at Hbart OP Fms 

"From the very onUet,” ibe report ttatee, '‘theTo wbi ■ f»Uure to get *t the 
beart ol the firp. No more efikecious atepe were token by Mr. Uoonitm (Utliecr 
Commanding the Bombay Fire Urigacio Serricea) and- bla principal ollicera nhcit 
they arrived to get fiiemeo dowa on to the '‘tneen decka Uian iind been previoualy 
taken.” 


Between 3-45 and 3 p.m. a heat patch waa noticed on the port aide of the ahip 
at the ait end of No. 2 hold and at a level which placed it beiow the ''tween deck. 
Thia teli'tale indication of (be approsimato heart of the 6rc did not eacape cither 
obaervation or action being lakcn upon it. Uhe emergency tender ol the Fire 
Brigade Services contained a gaa culling appliance end Mr. Coombi gave order for 
a hole to be cut alongside the beat patch in order that water cuold (hereby be 
directed on the heart of the fire. The attempt did not, however, succeed. Des|ierata 
attempts were now made to get further apparatus: but Ibe sjiplianccB and the 
apparatus came too late. 

At about 2-50 p.m, Col. Sadler, General Manager, Docks and Railways, 
Bombay Fort Trust, arrived on the scene and suggested to the Master of the Ship 
that Bu attempt should be made to take'the sbtp out. The Master, however, waa 
unable to make up hie mind. 'He was receiving eonflictlng advice from a number 
of diOerent people, moet of whom were experts in their rcBpcotlvo spheres." 

At about 3-lS p.m. the position was that, except tor tbs unsuccessful sltempt 
to out a hole in the eide of the ship with a view to goltiiig at the heart of the fire, 
no plan of action bed been devised other than the eonttnuation of the courae auto¬ 
matically pursued at the outset of projecting water into tbe lower hold from the 
main hatchway. As time advanced, the possibility of interfering wUb tbe coiiru 
of action being pursued became increasingly impracticable. "There can bo very 
little doubt (hat before 3-30 p.m. some of ths tiers or layers of the cotton in tbe lower 
bold covered with Umber had become buoyant, and, with water projected into tlio 
lower hold, without reaching tbe heart of tbe fire, floated gradually upwards thereby 
bringing the burning cotton towards tbe underside of lbs thagBzines ’tween decks 
and iBcreasiDg the beat in the magazines until ignition finally took place". 

At about 3-45 p.m., some of tbe exploiives must have ignited, causing black 
■moks suddenly to billow up through the upper hatchway. Very shortly afterwards 
fierce flames appeared. The Homes rose and fell, but each rise roared with increas¬ 
ing vigour, reaching to the height of the top of the maste and even higher. I'hs 
beat became intense and the order for the firemen to withdraw was given at about 


3-50 p.m. 

In the words of the report: "So was tbe soene set for the sacrilicB of the fire¬ 
men and tbe deetruction of their (tinipment, which factors wore to be such a heavy 
handicap In fighting the flames so soon to be spread by the subsequent exploaioiis 
about Ae docks, adjacent godowns and storehouses and into tbs residential area itvelf." 


No Effectivu Waehiho or Fibe Gives 


Right up to the first cxploaioo, the police at tbe various gales were checking 
tbe paSBCi of people leaving, wbien impeded the exit of persons. No efTcoiive 
warning of any kind was given to any other ship in ths docks by any one. "fcso It 
came about that at 4-6 p,tn, (whan the first explosion occurred) sll the firemen were 
stilt {q the iramediato vicinity of S.8. "Fort bltkine”, most of the ship’s company 
were somewhers neat the Red Gate, Prince’s Dock, life was proceeding almost 
normally on board the other ships, and there was a large number ol Indian work¬ 
men working in these ships and generally in the docks.” 

"The explosion was a terrific detonaiiao spreading dcstnictioo over a wide area. 
There was exteusive fragmentation of red hot melal from the ship which desiroyrd 
all who stood in its path. Vast quantities ol debris and blazing cotinn were cast 
upwards to fail and spread a sea of fire over sheds and ships. 15.8, "Fort Sukino” 
glowed red through a cloak of hiack fog, so that none of the few who miraculously 
escaped the blast have been aide to give any description of the shattered ahip," 

"The ret>ercuBsiotia ol the explosion shook Bombay Government House, the 
Bombay Municipality, tbe Headquarters of tbe Commiisioner of Follce, the Chair¬ 
man ol the Port Trust, Naval Headquarters and many Other centres ol inthorliy, 
received their first intimation that something unmiial had occurred. 3 hose who 
glanced from a window in the direction el the df^ks saw a ditkoDing column ol 
Eltckish smoke billowing from the scene of devsststion.’’ - , , , - . 

At 4-33 p.m., tbe second explosion ocenrred, more powerful in its efieot ana 
devastation than the first. 
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Friuab's Oausbb of tbb Bibafteb : the Wah Faotob 

Bisouating the five primary ctaaea of the disaster, to which a refereoee 
has already been made, the report Bays regarding the first canae, vis., “the exieteaca 
of a state of war reiulting in the piaatke cd bringing into docks shlpe laden with 
expiosives and ammaDition", that “it is not our opinion that there It available any 
practical aitematlve. The teal need is the setting np and eniorcing of proper and 
adequate safety preeantiona. Explosive and ammunition in bnik are not actually 
dangeroue in tiieroselves, providra they are properly handled and not anbject to fire 
or friction,.... ,What is dangeroua In the existing clrcamstancM t# not, in OM 
opinion, ao much the bringing of explosive and ammtinitiiBi along^ald^ aa the 
bllnre to treat them properly.” 

Imfbofee Stowaob 

The aecond caute was the atowage of 6. B. “Fort Stikine” at Karachi in such 
a way Uiat cotton was stowed above and below explosive end ammunition. Ihe 
result of Uiia stowage was, the report observes, “to produce a situation in which, if 
a fire should bnak out in the cotton stowed aa it was in No. 2 and in No. 4. holds 
above and below exploaivea and ammunition, there would be Imminent danger of a 
grave ditaater.” The manner in which cotton was stowed in the ebip was toeieforev 
hi the opinion of the CommisBion, “wrong and dangerous and a primary oauae of 
the disaster.” 

Babotaqs db Accidbhtai. Ighitioh } 

According to the report accidental ignition of toe cotton in No. 2 lower hold— 
was the third major cause of the disaster. Deliberate sabotage is ruled out as being 
highly improbable. Elaborate inquiries were made both at Karachi and at Bombay. 
Previous reports on cotton fires in Karachi were carefully gone into. As a result 
of these ana other fatvestigations the Commiseionera have come to the ^oclnaion 
that the ptwiibility of deliberately planned labotage “could not be seriously 
entettained'’. 

By far the most probable cause of toe ignition in toe cotton was, according to 
toe report, "tbe eareiees diacarding of a cigarette or Other smoking material by 
some one smoking in No. 2 lower hold,** 

Faildbe to Appeboiate Geavitt of SrrtJATioH 

The touito major cause was the failure at the outset of the fin: by toose 
present in authority to appreciate the gravity of toe aitaation; and during the course 
of the fire failure by those then present in authority to take energetic itepa either 
to extinguish tbe fire or to take alternative action to avert the disaster. B^a^ng 
this the report observes: 

*’No action was taken to discover the heart of the fire. Water from the ihip’a 
hoses aDd_ from the trailer pomp was merely projected Into the hold....„Ttiue the 
proper point of attack, namely toe heart of the fire, remaioed undiscovered. The 
delay in summoning the Fire Brigade Services pomts to tbe optimistic view that 

fire would soon be got under control.The fire was in fact in the upper layers of 

tbe cotton on tbe nortside of No. 2 lower hold and inaecesrible to a jet of water 
projected over tbe natchwey from toe main deck. Even toe approximate location 
of tbe heart of the fire was not discovered until much later when tbe beat patch 
gave soma indication of it. The urgency of dealing with a cotton fire in a ahip 
Btill partially laden with explouvea did not &id any place in the course of action 
pursued, reeulting in the difficulty of its extinguishment iocieaung u the fire 
couBolidated in toe cotton.” 

Again: 

“If fire-fighting as oppoaed to taking 8. S. “Fort Sliklne” out of toe dtKki, 
was the course to Im pursu^, then in our opinion the only certain method of extin* 
gnisbing the fire was to get directly at the heart of tha fire with water at all 
costs: but if this failed, then, to flood tbe bold with maximum speed, using open- 
endea hoses and bringing into operation every available pump. That neither of 
these couraea was pursued compels u« to come to tbe conclusion that the most 
effective meaus were never employed and that by attempting to flood the bold 
without ueing opmt-ended boiea tbe firemen could not htl the hdld qidckiy 
enough”. 

The fifth and the last major cause of toe dleatter mentioned by tbe report ie 
“toe absence at the fire of a centralised exeentive control with power to isiue 
paramount orders and co-ordinate the varions autiunitiM and aervicM eoncemed,” 
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lKADEQI?ACIBa IK ActIOH 


The lepotl then Rivei end dtscouen in detail » eerie* of tonilcen ”iDade<iu*ciei 
of notion" wbteh, in it* opinion, contributed to the disaeier. These were; 

(1) At Karachi there w** not exercised by the Ministry of Wsr Trsnsport’* 
Bepresenlatiye any control or (uperriiion from the point of view of esirty whsn 
commercial catRO w*i to be itow^ in 8. S. “Fort Stikiae" already partially liden 
with explosives," 

(2) At Bombay there wee a faiture to inform, either by the reRuUtion red flag 
or by any other meane, the other ehipc la the Victoria Dock that B.8. "Fort Siiklno" 
WM laden with explosives. 

(H) No adequate atepe were taken in Bombay to eniiire that matehee, lighters 
or tmoking materiali were not taken on board ships carrying explosiroi as is done 
in magszine areas on shore. 

(4) XWe waa a lack of co-ordination in Bombay between the ship'i anil- 
sabotage guard (Dame and Maritime Regiment) and tlia civilian watchmen in the 
ship, resulting in » haphazard and initifficient watch being kept when tiie faatchee 
were open. 

(5) By dismantling at Bombay the main engines for repairs, it was impossible 
for S. 8. "Fort Etikine" to move under her own etsam, allbougo at all material 
times she bid eufEcient siesm ap to be sbla to move herself. 

(6) There was lack of co-ordination at Bombay between the civil policy and 
the military Field Security personnel: 

(7) Go the discovery of the ontbreek of the fire at approximately 1-50 p m, 
there was s failure to appreciate the gravity of the situation or even eummon the Fire 
Brigade Services till 2-16 p.m. 

(8) No No. i messsge, signifying ■ seriou* fire, wa« immedisteiy despatched 
to the Central Boom of the Firs Brigade Bervtcei, 

(9) There was a failure to take energetic etepi either to get water at the heart 
of the fire or to batten down No. 2 hold, turn on the steam in|ectori and Uke 8.8. 
“Fort Biikine" out of the docks. 

(10) The Bombay Fire Brigade Servtces’ gas cutting anparalus or its manipula¬ 
tion was defective end failsd to cut any bole lu the side oi the ship when the attempt 


<115 There woe no method or alarm signal in Bombay by which a dock or docks 
could be cleared of non-esaantial personnel. It did not also occur to the civil pobes 
or to any body to give any- general warning to other ihipe in iba dock of the 
impending dtsoeter. , „ , , 

(12) The failure to cover the hatchways of No. 4 and No. 6 holds afUr the 

outbreak of fire in Na 2 hold left a direct meant accese to the epread of the 
fire to the explosivea in No 4 hold. , „ , 

(13) Neither Commodore, Boyal Indian Navy, nor the Naval Omcer-ln-CharKe. 
Bombay, to whom authority was given under the Defence of India Eulca to order 
a ship on fire in the docki to be ecutlled or beached, was even informed of the fire. 

(14) The Law. Bye-law*. Regulation* aud Rnlee concerning docki, fires and 
expioaives were untmordinated, reeutting in the failure in peraoncl concerned cither 
to toow or appreeiato or to act upon them. 


Govt. Resolution 

The Government of India, in their reeolntioa on the Commission's 

report stste. /cqi /44 dated the 2nd May 1044. the Governor-General- 

,n cJ«oeTap“;r.5 i -Hb. (he Hcn'bte the Chief lustlce 

jD ^ouui-M Bijpu ^ , President, to Inquire into and report on tho cause of 

exnfostonf lo the Bombay Dwk. on the 14U. April 1944, and into the 
Seqtac^of ftlaction Uken^before. during and after the diistter. The proceedinga 
^k ol^ fneamera and in the inlerest* of expedition and wcnrity the wiincsse. 
toot pioM »» ca representative of any interested psrliee va* 

TC^mltt^ The Commission commenced taking evidence on the Sth W*?- iW4, 
vBMrt which covers the event# and action taken up lo the first 
and their first re^t wnicn co aisasier, is now publiahfd. 'ibe Govern- 

ex^oeion it 4 ® P- Vsrefullv considered the suggestions and crilicismi coDtainrd 
S In the o^Siof. thattollow they" h.ve de.U whh U.e prec.u.ion. 

Jn toe rwrt. ID .. ^ l u,, coromisaion to be necessary and the measuree 
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2- The Commieeion bare pointed out that war oeceseitates coDsideiable more* 
meat of exploiivea and ammuDition in bulk and that the diaeharKe of anch 
daDRerona cargo in docks or alongeide whaiTea ia, hi many cases, unavoidable, and 
is the practice in other countries of the British Empire, Aithough the; consider 
that the bringing of exploaivo into docks in var-time is a primary cause of the 
disaster. It it not their opinion that there ia any practical aliemalive to it. They 
observe that ‘'real need is the setting up and enforcing of proper and adequate 
safety piecauUons”* The Goverment of India agree, 'they also accept the other 
findings viz., that the method of etovage, at Karachi, of cotton above and below 
exploaive and ammunition on s s. “Fort Biikiue” was one of the primary causei of 
the disaster; that the possibility of deliberately planned sabotage cannot be 
seriously entertained ana by far the moat probable cause of the ignition in the 
cotton was tbs careless discarding of a cigarette or other smoking material; and that 
there was failure to apprecite the gravity of the situation at the outset. 

OnoEBB Passed to Coobdihate Aotion 

3. The CommissioD have also come to the conclusion that tbs absencs of an 
officer with power to issue paramount orders and co-ordinate tbe various auihorities 
and services concerned was one of the primary causes of the disaster. Under tbe 
o^ers issued by tbe Oentral Government tbe Naval Officer-in-charge and tbe 
Commodore R. 1. N. had been given concurrent powers to give dlrecttone, when a 
ship WBB on fire, or bad Buffered damage and constituted a danger to otber vessola 
in the port, to tbe owner or master requiring him to scuttle or beach the vessels. 
Ihese orders were known to officers concerned and to tbe Deputy Conservator of 
tbe Por^ but neither the Commodore nor the Naval Officer-in-cbarge received 
information of the fire, and the Deputy Conservator oniy came to know that the 
fire was a serious one at a very late stage, when he promptly bastened to the spot, 
fie omitted, however, to inform tbe Naval Officer-in-cbarge with whom be normally 
maintnlns close liaison. It is open to doubt whether, having regard to toe delaya 
that occurred in giving Information of toe terious nature of the fire to the Deputy 
Conservator and the uncertainty as to the time it would take for the ammunition 
to exptcde, tbe notification of the danger to the Naval Officera and their presenea 
could have entirely averted the tragedy which took place. They could not have been 
of much assistance in fire fighting which was tbe responsibiliiy of toe Chief Officer 
of tbe Fire Brigade^ but it ie reasonable to suppose that they might, by issue of 
warnings to other ships and to the penonnel in the docks, have mitigated toe 
effeota of the explosions. Tbs Government of India agree that there was a laeun which 
have needed to be filled up by orders as to when, bow and by whom the Naval 
Officer-in-cbarge and other autboiities concerned should be informed of a fire; and 
BSCMsaiy action in the matter has already been taken. 

Omissiok to Give WABHisa to Othbb Ships . 

4. In Chapter IV the Oommlesion have drawn attention to a number of points 
on which action was inadequate, or in respect of wluoh regulations ougiit to be laid 
down or revised. These include the need for warning other ships by tbe hoistings of 
a red flag by day and a red light by night on a ship carrying explosives when in 
harbour; toe necessity for precautions to ensure that matches and otber smoking 
materislB are not allowed on or near a ship carrying a explosives or dangerous 
cargo; the importance of ensuring that there is adequate co-ordination between the 
ship’s anti-sabotage gnard and civilian watchmen when the batehes are open; the 
importance of enaurlng that ships carrying dangeroos cargo can be movra at any 
time during disofaa^e without undue drlny; and tbe importance of setting up a 
meohnnieal alarm system by which ships and dock personnel can be warned. 
Certain oralSsions on the part of the Master of the ship and the Fire Service have 
also been referred to, and the failure of the gas cutting appliance condemned, 
llie canse of the failure of tbe appliance is still not known. As regards the sets 
of omission by the Fire Services, the Government of India are inclined to agree 
with the view taken in paragraph 115 of the report that tbe situation which 
had been allowed to develop was beyond their knowledge and training. It is 
gratifying to note that, whatever omissions may have occurred, the officers of ail 
eervicea concerned displayed most praisewoitoy heroism in tbe discharge of 
todr duties. 

BEStn,ATiO]!t Fob fiABouNd or Dahoebodb Oabho 
6. As renrda the other matters referred to in tbe preceding paragTspb, very 
toon alter the Bombay explosione, tbe Government of India in tbe War department 
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set np a technical comraittM knonn as the Danccrona Cargo (Portal CommittM, 
to esamioe the arieqnnc; nl the exieling regulations on the eubjeot of handltug 
dangerous csrpoes at major porta, and to enquire into local diapositions and (be 
machinery for the enforcement of the regulations, 'Ihte commiltre has complel^ 
its inveatigations at all the major ports and and after considering the lurinta 
referreil to in the report has drami up regulations to ba obserred by all 
concerned while ships carrying petroleum or explosires are in port. Thrso 
Kegulntions which have been issued, as well aa the Fort lire reunlslinna, which 
bate h^n revised at each port in consuUstion with the Naval and &lilitsry 
anthoritiRS, cover all tbs important matters referred to in the report, except method 
of Btowsga, which are dwit with in paragraph six below. Ail port authoiities havo 
been directed to mBiulain in working order a tncehsnicnl alarm system, Iromtv 
diately after the exploaioiie, the Naval Olficer-in-ehsrge issued a notice on ftlaitera 
of ships directing them to communicate iinmediatciy with him in the event of any 
emergency likely to endanger a ship. A similar direction iu case of fire has been 
included in tho revised fire fighting regulations. 

6. A standing sub-committee ou Transport by Sea of the Explosives Storage 
and Transport Committee in the United Kingdom bss since the beginning of the 
was regularly reviewed the general question of the loading of types of cargo which are 
normally regarded as sale but which when loaded with explosives might giva rise 
to danger. A sub eomroitlee of the Dangerous Cargoes Committee in India has ibis 
question under considcrotion aa also the supervision over stowage of cargo at Indian 
ports on ships carrying explosives and ammunition. The Ministry of War 'I'raiisgHirt 
had, soon after the explosion and without waiting for the Commission’s report, 
issued provisional instructions as to pricautioos to be taken when cotton is loaded 
in ships carrying exploeives. The Commerce department haa taken similar action 
in resocct of Indian tiinoage. 

7. The Commission have commented on the mistakes made and on tbs 
inadequacy of the action taken by individual olficera. In asseasing htsme, the 
Comniission observe in paragraph 69 of tin ir report; "We‘are In a favourabie poaiton 
to judge what ought to have been done, whereas the action which it has been our 
duly losuhrait to searching scrutiny, were taken either under the stresses of 
every day affairs or iu the heat and tormoU of desperate situation.” fjome of the 
officers referred to have perished in the disaster, while those living have not had aii 
opportunity of being informed of the comroenta that have been made by the 
Ooramission or of being heard in their defence. In the circumsUmces the Government 
of India refrain from making any observations and they are confident that any action 
which lasy on enquiry ba found to bo justified will ba taken. 

8. The Commisston hsve made a number of _ Biutements regarding the British 
Ministry of War Transport and its represt-ntativo in India. As regards these the 
Government of India havo been in cousultstion with His Majesty’a Government, 
who point out that, as a result of the procedure, which was adopted lor reasons set 
ont in the ottening paragraph, there was no inenna of knowing what evidence was 
being given to tho Commission or of testing its accuracy by cross examination. 
Since as a consequence the report contains misconceptions abmt the activities snd 
responsibilities of the Ministry of War Transport, liis Majeety’s Government have 
asked that a clear statement of the facts so far as th>-y relate to that Ministry 
should be msde public. The “Fort BtikinR” was a ship r-gislered in the name of Hia 
Majesty represented by lbs Ministry of War Transport, in aceordsnee with aetihd 
practice she was assigned for the voyage in question to the Bibby ijne ss operators 
under the Ministry's Liner requisition scheme noiified to Parliament in ]0I0. Gne 
of the bases of the scheme is uliiisetioo of the skilled experience and facilities of 
existing organisations of the Liner Comiianies. Accordingly booking of cargo at 
Karachi was arranged by the British India Bicam Navigation Company since the 
Bibby f.ine had no berth on the Indian coaat. In paragraph 97 of the rei>ort the 
Commisston have staled that th^ have 'shown how it comes about that the vested 
interests of peace time come to influence, even if tliey do not govern the war time 
control of MinisUv abipa in Indian waters carrying explosives on their way to a 
theatre of war”, 'it is not correct that vrstrd ioteresta of peace lime have 
tiifluenced or eovernpd war time control of Ministry ahijM in India. Throughout 
the war, the British Ministry of War Transport has t^n under constant pressure 
from the Government of Indie to siipptv shipping ssaistsnee towards maintenance 
of Indian economy and progrsromea of shipment of Indian ecwtal cargoes have 
been under constant review between the Indian Shipping Controller and the British 
Minis' ry of War Trsnsport representative ip India, Ihe Slinisity have aoiboijattl 

37 
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their lepreaentotive in India to make the fullest practicable use for local service of an; 
available apace in overseas ships which pass between Indian ports, especially as the 
maintenance of the economic life of India is an essential part of the war effort. When, 
therefore, it was fonnd that the “Fort Btikine” would nave available space on the 
voyage fram Ka»ohi to Bombay, the Miniatry representatives readily made this space 
available for shipment of coastal cargo. Though normal pcaco time machinery 
was utilised for actual booking and loading of oarf^ and though these services were 
paid for by way of a commission on freights, the operators bad no linanciat interest 
in the results of the voyage nor any financial incentive in the ohmee of individual 
parcels. i)t the cargo shipped at Karachi, cotton had admittedly very high priority, 
the Textile Commissioner, Bombay, having recommended “that any available apace 
in any ship should be utilised for^ movement of the priority commodity from 
Karachi to Bombay subject only to'Naval and military operational considerations”. 
Timber is also a high priority cargo aud the particular parcel shipped was 
intended for apecido purpose of high strategic importance. The lubricating oil was 
discharged at Karachi from an American Army Transport with Bombay as its dual 
destination. The sulpbur was shipped to the tihippiog Officer, Bombay, on behalf of 
the Supply department of the (^vernment of India. Fish manure was also an 
essential commodity for Indian agnculturs. Whatever answers may have been 
elicited from the witnessas. the position, in fact, is that the priorities of cotton and 
timber were eo well establiahed that no tiuestion arose as to whether tiiey ehould 
be carried from that point of view. 

9, In paragraph 75 of the report the Oommieslon tind the ernx of the whole 
situation In the atatements of two master mariners that rales and regulations “have 
beau absolutely scrapped” or “gone by the board”. These statements, however, are in¬ 
correct, Loading of explosives and other dangerous goods in the United Kingdom is 
done in imcordance with the advice of a body of eminent experts. Their advice is 
incorporated in departmental documents which are issued by the British Ministry of 
War Transport and which are also used as guides by Indian anthorittes. 

Though in the inteiesta of the war effort, the mlea have in certain respecto— 
mainly in regi^ to quantity of explosives that may be carried in one ship—been 
modified where modification could with safely be permitted, in other respecte rules 
have been tightened np as war experience has shown this to be necessary. Statutory 
TMponsibility for sale- loading In Indian ports do^ not rest upon the Ministry of 
War Transport, and while it is no doubt true that the Ministry'e representatives in 
overseas ports wonld not tolerate an admixture of cargoes which was obviously 
dangerous, reliance mast in the main be placed upon local shipping antborities and 
upon Masters of ships upon whom, apart from statute, reste primary responsibility 
for seeing to safety of ships. In the particular cnee of the “Fort BtiUne” no prot^t 
waa made by the Master or the Chief Officer as to the cargo actually loaded though 
they did exercise their rights in rejecting a parcel of turptmtine which was tendered 
for shipment but which they considered dangerous. 

10, His Msjesty’s Government cannot accept the implications contained in the 
following passage; “Even so qnestioua of policy are involved which would 
n«»8sitate the eoasidaratioo of wbether the Ministry of War Transport and its 
representatives are entitled to exclude from consideration the fact that the loyalty, 
patriotism and courage of the Masters of merchant ships may overcome their 
discretion as experts, and induce them to take and to stow with explosives cargoes 
potentially dangerous, but which tbej believe to be necessary in furtbaranca of the 
war effort and which the Ministi^ ot War Transport impliedly allow them so to 
believe. It may be a debatoble point whether if, as Mr. Lemau suggests, the Master 
is in effeet the arbiter of safe stowage, he shonld be told when the 
cargo which he is expected to stow in a Ministry ship with explosives is not being 
shipped as a part of the war effort but in order to maintain the normal commercial 
life of the community, particnlarly in cases in which it is known in advance that 
^e ship must ultimately discharge in Cocks and not in midstream”. It is wholly 
incorrect that Mastera are deceived with the coonivaoce of the Ministry into csrryiag 
nn^sential and potentially dangerous cargo by bring led to believe that such cargo 
is beiag_ shipped as part of the war effort. Furthermore it is common ground with 
Hia_ Majesty's Government of India that the maioteuance of the civil economy of 
India is an esseotial part of the war effort. 

11, Id conclusion, the Governor-General in Council desires to take this 
Opportnnity of expressing his appreciation of the services rendered by the President and 
Members of the inquiry Oomm. in conducting the inquiry. Their report has been of 
great assistance to him in'assessing the position and deciding upon the action requited. 



India In Parliament & Abroad 

House of Lords—^London—25th July 1944 
Gandhi’s Scheme for Interim Govt. Criticised 


Openiop the debate on the political eitaetlon In India In the Home et LnHe on 
the SBth. July 1944 , Lord SiroMgi eaid that Lebour Periy wanted facta on this 
iraojeck xbete had beCT fierce ceoaorahlp in India, both military and political 
Thera bad been complainta that Uie milita^ cenaaiabip had been aimed, primarily 
at preyentiDg news reaching the Britiah people which was already known to the 
enemy and not to prevent news teaching the enemy. The political ctniorabip bad 
been most rigid and it had been very difficnit to obtain aeon rate Information about 
what was going on in the politicBl field, 

•* *’**“ rdtersted Uiat the Orlppa Offer atill stood 

Lord Strabolgi continued: “We have no desire to dwell on the pai^ but desire to 
wok forward to the future, and it is. surely, inconceivable that, now that Uie 
Japanese danger has passed and the war everywhere is going well, the policy of the 
Ciipps Mission ehonld be thrown overboard." Lord Btiabolgi added, however, that 

^0 WfiS sit. .• _.....a _? w . 

kind. 


sMawwu u«v«wvasa%ia AJVsas kjkfc*%tvs|^a ss^lu^Uf IsvWOvvX* IfiSi 

not Bociuing the pieeent Govunment of doing anything of Uig 


“Kemabeable Gbakob Of Fbomt” 

One important piece of news received from India early this month, despite 
censorship, Lord Sinbolgi said, was the remarkable interview given by Mr. Gandhi 
to Hr. Stuard Gelder of the Netet Chronicle, After quoting from the interview and 
also from a subeequent inteiviaw given to the same journalist. Lord Strabojfd Mid 
that those who knew Mr. Gsndhi would rect^oise that these italementa constituted a 
remarkabie change of front. 

Lord Btrabolgi said that he wanted to ask three qneetions on behalf of tte 
Labour Party Peers. Wbat informatton bad the Government about these matters 7 
Could they see in Uiese developments the long-wiuted chance to break the present 
deadlock in India? What did the Government intend to advise the Viceroy to do7 
In particnlar, were opportunities going to be provided for tbe imprisoned Congress 
leaders to consnlt with Mr. Gandhi and each other 7 “We are dwelling on the 
past.* I am not posing Utese quesiioiis in a hostile manner. We are looking 
W the future. We certainly see more than a ray of hope", Lord Btraboigt 
(mnolnded. 

Ftscousf Eubank said that so one conM help being tremendotisly Imprest^ 
by the military effort being made by India towards winning the war. At the same 
time, every eonnd^Uiinking person both in India and Uiii country mutt feel that 
any withdrawal from India at tbe present time, during tbe war would be quite wrong 
and impracticable. The differeocM between Biudue and Muslima mnst be seiiled 
before onr pledge for Indian Independence or Dominion Btatue could be fulfilled. 
If Independence or Dominion Btatue were given in tbe_conditions of to-dsy. with 
the differences still pereieting between castes and religions, it was quite cerisin, 
India would revert to a state of anarchy and the progreei ihe bad mede during the 
pest two centuries nnder British guidsnee and with British help would perbtps be 
lost altogether. 

Attacz ow Gasdbui 

"There is* Vicount Elibank continned, "one individual in India—I hare not 
the same re^d for him aaLord Strabolgi baa—one individual wbo is tbe greatest 
obstacle to a settlement and the biggest bamboorlcr of the century and in Far 
Eastein history. Hs has bamboozled many of hit own countrymen for years and I am 
sorry to say he has bamboozled a good many of our countrymen in this country. 
One of tbe greatest tricks of bombooziement is when he inflicts on himself 
alarvatlon just up to the point of dying and, in this way, playt on the sympathies 
of the Indisn people end lesdi them into further difficulties,'* 

“Teobt The Man Oh TBb Spot* 

Begardiog tbe anggestion tor s meeting between the Viceroy and Mr. Gsndhi, 
Viscount Elibank suggest that that was a matier which should left to I^rd 
Wavell to decide. Vicount Elibank continued: “The Viceroy has all the fitut§i 
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in his hands and hnows vbat is going on, I snggest, yon most trust the man on 
the spot, especjalJ; when be is a man of Lord WaTetl’a calibre and fine admini- 
Btratire and military qualiitea, with keen sympathy with tbe people of the country 
be is governing and the intenee interest which he has in trying (o lead India into 
that path which will enable her to achieve the Independence she is seeking.' I 
wonld add a wend of commendation of Mr> Amery. 1 know bis keen syinpsthies 
with tbe Indian people. At a time when there was a good deal of controversy in 
this country, I was aware of the attitude which Mr. Amery adopted in those days 
towards giving India much greater control over her own aSairs than many were 
prepared to dost the same time. My own view ta that,with Mr, Ameiy here and 
J.ord Wavell in India in these days, we should be prepared to leave these matters 
very largely in their bands to solve. We should trust the Secretary of State for 
India and tbe Viceroy on the spot to do the best for India in the present 
circumstances.’* 

Lord AfunsUr, Under-Secretary of State for India, replying said that he 
wanted to remind the House of the sp^di which tbe Viceroy m^e to the combined 
Legislature on Febiaary 17, this year. Paying a tribute to the quaiiiies of states- 
mauship and the characteristice of a great soldier which Lord 'Waveli bad displayed, 
Lord Monster said he thoui^bt Lord Wavell's personal and prompt intervention 
into the food problem, from the very earliest days of his arriv^ in ludis, had 
considetsbly enbauced tbe morele of the Indian people and bad certainly eucouianged 
Indians with a sense of civic responsibility to one another. 

Lord Wavell’s actions in tbe political sphere bad been no less striking. Lord 
Munster proceeded to quote Lord Wavell’s remarks in the speech referred to and 
bU reiteration that tbe Cripps Ofier was etill opened ana remained In all its 
essentials, bis appeal to lodiaus to co-operate with Government and his advocacy of 
the setting up of a small autboritstiva body of Indians to make a preliminary 
examination of the constitutional problems. 

VlCEEOT’8 RESZaVB POWER 

Lord Munster reminded the House that tbe Cripps Ofier implied two essential 
things—first, there must be agreement amongst Indians, amount the main elements 
in India, regarding the terms of the constitution to be framed by ludians after the 
war; and, sacondiy, that any interim Provisional Government must be within the 
terms of the present constitution and on tbe basis of the Viceroy retainiog his 
existing reserve powers. 

Lord Mnnster said that tbe reasons for these stipnlatioDS were clearly inherent 
in the solution. We bad to ensure that not only should nottiing afiect the conti¬ 
nuance of the war, but everyone should assist in its successful prosecution, and 
also make quite sure that the activities of the interim Government would not 
prejudice tbe claims of minorities with respect to the ultimate constiiaiion. “His 
Majesty’s Government have not departed, in any way, from tbe intentions declared 
by the Cripps Mission, and which have been repealed sgein by the Qoveruor- 
General ie his speech to tbe combined Legietalure”, Lord Muneter declared. 

Lord Munster added that it was wrong for Lord titrabolgi to suggest that 
because we are at war.in 1941, we bad been prepared to coma to an ngreement 
at any price. "These plans were being worked out before Siugapoie and Kaugoon 
fell, and that the arrival of idir Stafford Cripps should have coincided with tbe fall 
of Rangoon, bad nothing to do witii the position we were then in.” 

Turning to tbe recent political moves initiated by Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Baja- 
gopalacbari, Lord Munster said that, at the beginning of the mouth, Mr. Bajagopai- 
achari published details of the correspondence which had taken place between him 
and Mr. Jiiinab earlier in tbe year, on tbe basis (or a Congress-Masltm settlement, 
which was propemed by the former. “Mr. Bsjagopalachati states,” continued Lord 
Munster, “that the draft scheme which he submitted was discussed with Mr. Gaudhi 
at tbe time of hie fast in 1943, and that he was authorised to say it bad received 
his full approval. At no time, so far as his Majesty’s Government are aware, did 
Mr. Gandhi apt^nd bis signature to any document which was delivered to Mr. Jiunab 
through Mr. Rajagopalachati. 

0. B’S SCBSUE 

_Tbe doenment which is full of importance contained the term for a settlement 
and it laid down: first, the Mustira League should endorse tbe Indian demand for 
Independence and would co-operate with the Congress Party in the formatio t 
of a proviaional government (or the transitional period. Secondly, after the termi- 
nation of the war n commission was to be appointed (or^demarcating contiguoni 
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districts in Norlh-West «nd East Indis «bereio the MuBlim popuUUon vss in 
absolute maioril;. In aress thus demarcated a plebiscite oi all inhabitants was to 
be held and this would ultimately decide the issue of separation irora Uindiiaihan. 
ThirdN, It wus open to all parties to advocate their points o( view before the 
plebiscite closed. Fourthly, in the event of separation inutiia) agreements would 

be entered into lor safeituarding defence, commerce and communications and for other 

essential purposes. Fifthly, any transfer of poptilatioii was to beheld entirety on a 
volunta^ basis, isisthly. iheae terms would be binding only in case of transfer by 
His llojpsiy’B CJoTarnmeiit ol both imwor and responsibility (or the Gnvcninicnt of 
India. This then was the scheme whicU 31f. liaiBKopnlachan iirRcd Mr. Jiiinab to 
accept and siittgeated tbtreaiter that both he and ilr. Gandhi ahould advise the 
Working Committee of Ibo Alnslim League and the Working Committee of the 
Congress Fary respectively to accept it, Now Mr. Jinnab was prepared to submit, 
though not previously, to endorso the scheme of the Working Committee if be 
received the scheme from Mr. Gandhi direct but dn'Iiuce to accept resiJOnsibiUty for 
Bgreeiog to it or rejecting it before doing so. 

“I'ho exact position”, Lord Munster stated, ‘‘is somewhat obscnrc, bnt the nego- 
tiatioiisseem for the moment to have been suspended. Tbo publieaiion of this 
scheme bad a very mixed reception in the Indian Frees, and it is ditlicult, at the 
present moment, to understand or appreciate their reaclione fotbem. It docs appear, 
however, that Mr. Gandhi’s association with lhei<e particiiisr proposals marks ■ very 
signiSeant change in his attitude towards the filuslim League's {lositton. That, in 
itself, might improve the changes of an agreement between the two major |>artics. ho 
far as this should prove to be the case, we can, of course, only welcome the fact 
that there has been such an advance on Mr. Unntibi's part. The House will appro* 
ciate that this scheme has not been pot to it, I understand a mectiitg of the Work* 
ing Committee of the KInalim League is to be held at the end of this month, when 
the position may be clarified. The Hottso will have observed that neither during 
the communtcatioDB between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Rajagopalarhari. nor during the 
flow of correspondence between Mr. Kajagopalaebari and Blr. Jiniish has the Viceroy 
received any communication from anyone of tbesa three participants ” 

Gandhui’s Statemests 

•'Wbnt I already said". Lord Munster continued, "is by no means the end of 
the tale, for directly after the publication of the scheme, there appeared a series of 
Btstemeuts in the Press which were attributed to Mr. Gandhi. The more inijiurtaut 
of these statemente contained seven points, and was issued after tbo publication in 
the News Chronicle of an interview which Sir. Gandhi bad given to One of ita Frr«s 
correspondeiitg. Inderd, Mr. Gundhlstated, himstlf, that tbu jirtmaliirs piiblioHlioo 
of the inierview with Mr. Gelder, the News Chrunicta reprcseiitslive, bud ltd to sumo 
confusion in the minds of the Congress and llictelore Mr. Gsiidbi bad advanced iha 
following views ; Fir“tly, Sir. Gandhi said, he would never use the weapon of Civil 
Dieobriience during the war unless for a very grave reason, such aa. the thwarting 
of India’s rigbt to freedom. Secondly, he would beaatisfisjd with a Nalional Govern* 
meiit during the war, with full control of tbo civil sdniinistrntion, cnmisiscd of per¬ 
sons cho.sen by the clecti-d niembets of the LeeiBlativa AsBCmbly. 'Jbirdly, tlio 
Viceroy would be, like the King of England, guided by responsible MinintcrB, Fniirih- 
ly, Popular Government would ba qiitomaiically restored in ail provinces, that is, 
provinces at tbo moiiicnt under Section Ud. Fifthly, wbilo under National Govern¬ 
ment, the Viceroy and tbo Commantltr-iii-Cbtef would have comjileic control of 
military operations, there would be a portloho of liulence in the hands of the 
National Government, which would be genuinely Interested in the defence of the 
country and may render great assistsoco iu the ebaping of policies, btixiitly, iiis 
Allied forces would be allowed to osrry on operations on Iiidtan soil, but the ez|>eftNq 
of such operations would not be borne by ludians. hevenibly. 3lr. ^Usiidhi would 
advise Congress participation in the National Government if formed.” 

Lord Munster, proceeding, said : ‘*'Jbe pioctdure foliwed is a little complicsted 
sod 8 little diflicult to nnderutsud. A few days after Mr. Gandhi published these 
seven aaggestions through the intermediary of ihs Press, bo gave further eiplnits- 
tiona to Press correspondents, in which he emphastserl that his slaP mcnts constituted 
his personal effort to end the deadlock, but that if his suggcsiioos are not secepublo 
to Mr. Jinnah or the powers that be, be would connider it a most nnfortunatc in- 
cident. In clarification—if indeed it be ciarifieation—of his offer to Mr. Jinnah. bs 
ataled that bis proiHisala were wholly diffetetit from the Cripps Offer which, he insisted, 
contemplated almost peipetoal Tivisection of India. Frankly, rt it difficult touiider<> 
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etand if tfaeae statementB b; Mr. Gandbi have, in point of fact, dfiSnltel; impro'ftd 
the ehances of an inter-continanBl settlement.” 

Fbotbction of MiKonniES 

"The maio point, so far as Hie Majesty's Government are coneerned,” Lord 
Manater declared, ‘*is that he (Me. Qsndiii) is still elinging to precisely that claim 
whieh wrecked the Giippa Mission and pat an end to negotiations in April 1942, 
for he is no more prepared to-day than he was then, to accept tbs formation of an 
interim Government with the Viceroy maintaining his existing reserve powers. He 
demands a so-called 'Interim' Government in full control of the civil administration, 
with the Viceroy occupying the position of a oons^tatiDnal monarch aa we under¬ 
stand it in this country. I«t it not be forgotten tiiat, if an agreement is aet up 
under the present existing constitution, there are still a number of very important 
questions, not the least of which is the protection of the minorities, to be resolved. 
All these matters mnat be settled before the final constitution can be evolved. In 
this, it will eeem that Government have not departed one iota from too pl^ge they 
gave some time ago and which I will jepeat now, that the proposals which were 
taken to India by Sic Stafford Cripps stitf stand in thrir entirety," 

Referring, in conclusion, to the question by Itord Strabolgi, who osk^ whetoec 
the Viceroy was prepared to allow Mr. Gandhi to see the memtors of the Working 
Committee, Lord Munster said : ^*1 would refer Lord Strabolgi to the lettoc which 
the Viceroy sent to Mr. Gandhi on June 22nd last. He said that another meeting 
between himself and Mr, Gandhi could only raise false hopes. He said, that Mr. 
Gandhi had publicly stated that he adhered to the 'Quit India’ Resolution which he 
(Mr. Gandhi) regtirded as innocuoua. The ^ Viceroy did saw that as soon as Mr. 
Gandhi bad any definite or constructive policy to put up, he wonld be very glad to 
consider it at t^t time.'' 

Witodtawing his motion, liari Strabolgi said with regard to Lord Muneter’s 
speech, "It might have been worse. I toought I detected one or two gleams of under- 
Btaoding and nope,” he added, "but I would lib more of warmth and sympathy, 
1 think there is a chance now of a wide settlement if we take it, bnt 1 suppose 
Lord Munster was bound to take the attitude he did. He became acclimatised to the 
India Office atmoapbere all too soon.” 

Lo^ Strabolgi partieulariy welcomed the statement that the auggeBtions made 
towards Mr. Jinnah might improve the ehances of an agreement between toe major 
parties uid that this would be welcomed by Government. It waa also good to hear 
that the Grippe Offer still stood. 

With refeience to Gandhiji’s proposal for a * provisioeal government Lord 
Strabolgi continued: "This ta a delicate matter. It seems to excite some apprebension 
iu Lord Munster's mind. 1 should have thought if we could get this form qf provi¬ 
sional government for Ail-Indta composed of all parties with, of course, necessary 
safeguards, we should welcome it and it would be a magnificent step forward. Bat 
it seems to have created some alarm that it should be suggested that the Viceroy 
should hold the position of a constitutional monarch with hia reserved powers.” 

Xicrd A/unafsr : "Constitutional monarch without his reserved powers." 

Lard Strabolgi i “JSo, with his reserved powers, 'i'fae constitutional powers 
behind the monarch in this country if set down on paper look immense. It could 
be argued that as confidence grows and as democracy has its chance and IntUan 
statesmen become trained to respoDsibility these powers would rei^de more and more 
into toe background. That is what has happened in this country. But the power is 
there all the same. I really thick that toe ludia Office and lora Manatee make too 
heavy weather of that particular point.” 

House of Lords~London—25th. July 1944 

Debate on India’s Food Position 

The question of India's food eituation was raised in toe Lords on the Setb July 
1944 by Lord Faringdon, who said that many people were becoming inercaaingly 
uneasy and he want^ to know what provision was being made to deal with it. 
According to an article in toe Times, by September next, eometbiog like 800,000 
tone wonld have been imported towards the million tone of grain recommended by 
the Gregory Commission, but nothing would have been imported towards forming 
the half a million tons reserve. In such circumstances, optimism if not ill-placed, 
WM et least batoly justified. It msaDt that there was already 200.000 tons deficit 
for consumption purposes ud no, reserve. Moreover, it would be extremely difficedf 
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to ration and control piieea wbicb would haTn been poitiblc H tbo Gorcramtnt bad 
got tbe ball millioa tons reserve. 

Efidsuics BESaAL akd bihab 

l*rd Feringdon also referrKl to the report by Dr. Roy, the bead of the Bengal 
Medical Co-ordination Committee, that somethioK like 20 million people In BeiiKal 
and Btber were afiected by epidemice, and laid mat it had alco been reported that 
the cholera eitaation in Bihar was wotee than that in the graveet recorded year of 
1920. The health eitnation, he added, was adversely affected by toe famine end 
reacted upon it, einca one could not hope to obtain from a country, with a serlona 
epidemic eitnation, that prodnetion of foodetuffe which might otherwise have been 
hoped for. He hoped, Oovernment would be able, in some future debate to give 
asenrance about the step* they were taking to proinote the maoulaotare -of druM 
in India and facilitate the import of druga from tois country. 

Lord Faringdon added that If the anticipated food lurplusea were obtained 
from toe provincei and additional euppliee could be found in Australia, the United 
StatM and Canada, tben tiaaepott would be a critical problem. 

Zord Minster, Under Secretary of Btate for India In reply, etid that ha 
thought, if a balanced view were taken between optimiam, and pessimism, there was 
xeaeonable juBtification for thinking toat they were on toe road to better days. If 
the pTesent mooeoon proved favonrable, as tb«B was some insliAcation for thinking 
it might, tben it should be p<»eible to rmolve the difficuUtea and meet all the 
requirements in the current year. The wheat crop in North-west India had eiiflered 
tUs year from a apell of bad weather before the harvesting, and the portion of the 
snrplue which would have been available for distribution to the deAcit areas would 
have to be found from elsewhere. Although this event sbontd not In itwlf cause 
food toortage. it must, nevertheless, be taken into aceotmt In examining the position 
as a whole. Last year’s famine, which occurred mainly In the rice-growing eiesa, 
was caused a vuiety of events of which, not the least, were the abuortnal 
dimatie oonditione, but. In so far as it was a matter of human control, every 
measure bad bran taken to eneure that there should be recurrence. They could no^ 
of oouree, deal with elements which were beyond toeir control. 

Lord Muneter proceeded to give an account of tbe ration sntem adopted In 
eitiea and towne throughout India, of tbe procurement plan, the price control 
syatem and the import programme for which shipping ha* been supplied by Hia 
Ma)eaty*8 Government. Giving tbe mrat recent news of tbe food poailion In Bengal, 
he eaio, since last year's famine ended, conditions bad immensely improved in rice 
crops. The Government of India bad given tbe undertaking that ton would make 
themnlvee responeible and supply from sourcea outside Bengal 640,000 tone of food 
grains to feed the city of Calcutta. That iu Itself would remove a burden off the 
J^ngal market whtdi, obviously, muet be suffering to some extent from toe inevU 
tfhla afteimeto of last year’s diisster. 

*'Behoai, Alu<»t Out of tbb Wood” 


The difficultiee which originally postponed the introdnclion of complete ration¬ 
ing in Calcutta had now Nen overcome, and he was told the system was working 
smoothly and well. The new Bengal Governor, Mr. Casey, bad put In band a 
number of meaenrea all directed to reorganieing the whole food praition, and had 
stated that food grains which had been proenred under tbe scheme operating in too 
nrovince instified all hie expectationa and hopes that the total proenrement would 
be edeouste to meet all tbe essential needs of toe deficit area* wiibin his particular 
provii^ during the present year. There might be certain relatively email area* in 
whieh dlfficulttea would perhaps be experienced, bnt everything was being done to 
anticipate and meet these difficnlttea before they arose. In tb* beginning of July, 
Mr Casey had stated. In a broadcast apeecb, that they were within reasonable sight 
rf having procured the minimum of rice to see toe province throngb until the next 
winter crop in November waa harvested, and this meant that Bengal waa almost 
out of the wood so fsr as this yesr was concerned. Lord Munster paid a warm 
tribute to Mr. Casey for the eupethuman efforta by which he bad steered bis 
province towards brighter day*. 

"AaTBOKOMIOAI, Pbooress if Batjonifg" 

THsentiing the rationing system. Lord Munster gave fiwta and figures to show 
the pr^M* made and described them a* aslronomical. In the whole of India, 2J9 
dHea wd towns with a population exceeding 85 hjd ww* oo to 

However good the ratiraHng syetem might be, be added, the whole 
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or^nniBation tntehfc be eerloaelj !inisatred U price conhol wee not token into consi¬ 
deration. The Govern meat oi India bad, titerefore, 'to make quite sure tbat the 
prices <^arged for vital foodetnffs were not only fair and equitable smd ^ve a 
reasonable return to the produeer, but that they were euch that the community at 
lar^e could afford to pay. It was vital to etimulste confidence nmonitst the people 
in the ability of the Government to maintain rigid control and if anything ebould 
occur either at Home or in India through hasty or ill-conaidered remarks whioh 
might shake or lessen the prevailing epirit of confidence, built up eo eucceesfully by 
the present Viceroy, diffienltiee might emerge which might well have the very giav^t 
cooseqaences. 

If a spirit of confidence reigned, and the price control was firm and fair, then 
the te'odency of the producer to hoard hie snrplus crop would be considerably 
lessened and probably overcome.. “The Government of India’s price control policy 
has, therefore, been aireoted to this end". Lord Munster said tbat the proenrement 
policy had been well diought out. It wne an entirely new departure in India and 
the whole scheme was designed to supply the needs of cities and other deficit areae, 
as well as to give the Central Government etocks with which to control the market. 
As regards the Punjab, he gathered tbat the Govern paent scheme of purchases 
tiiroagh agents was not working altogether ealiefaotorily, and an amendment was 
now contemplated to enanrs cl(»er control by the provincial authorities. 

Gbaih Shifubhts to India 

After giving details of the procurement achemee in other provinces, ILord 
Monster said that in normal times, there ehonld never be any great difficulty in 
importing into India euffioient quantities of wheat, which, together with the amount 
secured inside India by any procurement policy, would place a substantial reserve 
in the haods of the Government to enable them to «>Dtrol the market. 

“It has been the object of Bis Majesty’s Government to try and provide the 
maximum quantity of imports for current consumption ns recommended in the 
Gregory Report, but the House knows well enough the ever-increasing calle made 
upon our shipping last year and again this year, in spite of these demands—and 
we obviously cannot allow ouc military operations to be imperilled—we have provided 
sufficient ships for carrying to India of SOO.OOO tons of wheat from outside sources 
in a period of twelve months ending October, 1944, and we have given an npder- 
toking to the Government of India that we will consider in Auguat and again in 
November tbe allotment of further shipping for this purpose.” 

lUPOETAMCE OF LoNQ-TEBH POLICY 

Dealing with tbe action the Government of India proposed to take to ensure 
a steady and continued all'round increase in the internal production of foodstuffs, 
Lord Munster said tbat though a short-term policy might assist in increasing the 
immediate quantity^ of edible fimdstuffs, a long-term policy was required which would 
come into operation and full effect year by year. “We cannot tiicrefore rely on a short 
term policy daring our existing troubles, but we can and must lend all our efforts to 
secure that a permanent policy is produced and should start operating at once 
continuing over fntnre years, so as to meet tbe threat of famine or shortage of food 
due to tbe continual increaee in population, but before it artsea”. 

Owing to ths war circumstooce and tbe loss of Burma, the rice market imports 
had been very heavily cut, said Lord Munster, and it was not possible to guarantee 
tiie immediate restoration of them when the war ended. It was, therefore, all the 
more important that a scheme for the further expansion and development of 
agriculture should be worked ont now. The Government of India had not been 
negligent in their duty in this respect. He went on to give details of the varioua 
measures being adopted to incr^se food production and referred to the mission now 
in India to advise the Government on the possibilitiee of increased manofacture of 
chemical fertilisers, the target figure for which had been set at 350,000 tone a year, 
Other measnres included tbe promotion of better methods of husbuidry including 
proper crop rotation. 

Pi-AN TO Double Ckof Yield 

“A plan has been envisaged '.to double Todis’e agricultarsl yield with the 
immediate object of increasing production by 50 per cent over the next ten years 
and ultimately by 100 per cent in 15 yeare. The capital cost of this immense plan 
is estimated at 1,000 crores with a recurring an nasi expenditure of Rs. ^ crores. 
After stating that tbe plan bad been drawn up by a special committee appoioted by 
tbe Advisory Board of the Imperial Council for Agricultural Beseaich, Lord Monster 
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sud that tba pUc ums at Becnring enovgh food of the right kind for evei? I&dirl* 
dnal aod improriog the standard of liring of the people. Tbs Provincial Oovern- 
ments had been asked for orittoiams and euggeations within the next throe monthly 
bat the order of priority for the isore important items of iffiprovemeot ii auted to be 
(I) irrigation by cooatructioa of tanks, weils and canale. (2) manure and manu¬ 
facture of ammooinm sulphate. Vi) land improvemeat. (4) tillage (5^ the caUblish- 
nent of seed farm and (4) the grading of cattle. Some of these suggestions in lilts 
big plsn have already been put in band by ^e Oovermnent of India’a ‘Grow Mure 
Food Campaign’. The Government of India hae not been behind the Boiubay 
Indusirialiete in thinking ahead andplamtiog an agricultural eeonomie poltey which 
year by year can bring into production more aud more areas of cultivable waste. It 
is true perbaps that progrcH in the political field may tarry awhile but if the standard 
of living and the ganeiai welfare of the Indian maasea can be raised to higher levels 
then we shall at any rata have met one of the essential needs to political as well as 
industrial progress.” 

Lord Patingdon wsrmly welcomed Lord Munster’s reply though be said be was 
still slightly anxious about the immediate position. No ooe would underrate the 
difficulty of rationing a population so vaet as that of India. So far as the Oovernnicnt 
were coping with this monumental situation they were to be congratulate. Me 
particnlsrly welcomed the assurance that His Majesty'a Government hoped in August 
and November to be able to offer the lodtan Government additional shipping and he 
congratulated the Government on their agrienlturai policy. 

Lo^d Samuel (Liberal) joined in welcoming Lord Munslet's statement, which 
be considered one of the most important statements on India they had had in the 
Lords for many a long day. It had folly recognised in many quarters that the 
Indian problem wai not merely and perhaps not primarily a political probiem. 
The rapid increase in the population of India in recent years, which was still 
rontinniog bad added to tbe anxiety which bad been widely fett on account of the 
low standard of living of so many milliooi of tbe Indian population. Now the 
Government have taken in hand this fuodaroeota] problem with great vigour, 
energy and foresight, and if the large programme which Lord Munster bad in 
mind waa fully carried into effect, it would have a vast and tbe most beneSceot efleot 
upon Ae welfare of tbe population of India.” 

Hou8« of Commons—London—28th. July 1944 


Amery RejecU Gandhi's Proposals 
Opening the debate on India ia tbe Commons on the 28Ui July IM4 Mr. 
Pethick Lawrence, C2iief labour spesker, said that those aesociated with him had. 
hitherto, heeitated to sak for a full debate because of the extreme delicacy of the 
situaUon and the feeling that a debate might injure, insP-ad of improve the 
prospecte of a setilemeiit. Be added: “Though it ie atili true that it would be 
unwise for i^riminatory worda to be uttered ^at might do haria, wo feel that 
helpful and conetraelive words msy be frnitfnl of grsat good, and I hope, very 
much, that only wise and sUtesmanlike worda will emanate from all parts of this 

Mouse to-day.” „ _ 

DiffUtcBT Moot Be Beuoved 

*We all realise that super-imposed on the very inherent difflenUief of this 
problem, there has been a psychological personal dutrusK. which has grMtly 
^ravated the diffioultim. le it too much to hope Uiat this debate will oe>P to 
Move one at least of these distrust, by showing to the peoptw of India end the 
outside world thst sit sections of this House ere willing, and indeed anxious, thst 

thare shonld bft Sfllf^GowBineiii In •fter the Ii ow. 

Mr. Petbick Lswrenro, proceeding, ssid thst, how fsr would continue 

sseinele sud undivided, wss one of the issues id dispnto, Newtheies^ he wss qutw 
certain thst it wss of supreme importsnee thst there should bs an represent¬ 

ing the great Indisn peoples in tbe comity of nstijme—sn I*"***" 
rf decialoDS rested, s^in whom the world would g'*? * 

viUl K7d°.n ^optolemsS^vV W^cao on?j 

To^wito Urt f« m" Sr‘.‘^ ft ^ 

&t7or^rnfrn«^^^^^ 
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Mr. Fetbick Lftwrenca said that there bad been events of immense importance 
in the political sphere in India, Terrible famine in more than One quarter of India 
bad brought home the great danger which India, with its rapid!; increasing popuia* 
tioa, facM. Famines were frequent in old da;s, and it was one of the merits of 
the British administration that until recent!;, it had succeeded in keeping famines 
down. If the population of India was to increase at the present rat^ then, undoub¬ 
tedly, the problem of famine might reear. He hoped that, behind all the political 
diSarences, the problem of feeding the mass of population might bring the people 
of India together. 

iHDDsraiALisi^' Plan 

Another great event in the economic sphere had been the turning of India 
from a debtor to a creditor country. Fn>m being a great debtor country, India 
become one of the word's creditor countries, and that bad a bearing ou the 
economic future. 

"TNn there hw been," Mr. Pethick Lawrence continued, “the publication of 
the Tata Pamphlet, sometimes called the Millionaires’ Pamplet. I tynb, it is the 
greatest of all steel plants in the empire and anything emanating from that 
firm might not be lightly benshed aside. It is not for me to express an opinion 
on the details with figures on a scale which has hardly _ hitherto been mentioned, 
but, undoubtedly, having receudy been published, it provides a basis for ducussion, 
which cannot afterwards be entirely put aside. 

“Gan India—can the peoples of India, poor, malaria-ridden, with poor standards 
of life, witit au immensely high rate of mortality be brought into line with the 
progressive countriee In tbe world economically t Whatever may be thought of the 
details of the Tata Plan, the suggestion, that is possible, is one of the great and 
arresting importance”. 

Mr. Pethick Lawrence continuing said that, all theee things, taken together, 
showed that economics were likely to play an exceedingly Important part in the 
future problems of India. 

Ihpia’b Freedom Essential for World Peace 

Eeferring to the military aspect of the Indiao problem, he said, many tUngs 
had happened to cast some doubt on the power of Britain alone to keep the peace 
in the Se^n Seas, and in no part of the world was that more the case than in the 
neighbourhood of the great sub-continent of India. ''As 1 see it, India is a great 
strategic bastion. I do not beileve the peace of the whole world can be firmly 
assured, unless part of the strong^ pillare supporting that peace consista of India 
itselL 'Dterefore, tbe whole question oi the future of India does not concern even 
only the principal partiee to ihe present discttssion—this country, other parts of the 
British Empire and the peoples and paHies in India. It also very d^ply concerns 
all the nations of the world and, particularly, the United Nations, who desire to 
place the military basis of the world upon a fundamental basis which will etond the 
tempests and shocks of natianal d^ires and will give to the hard-pressed people a 
promise oi real prosperity." 

Bott. most Tare Step Forward 

Beverting to the political and the racial aspects of the whole problem, Mr. 
Pethick Lawrence said. “I suggest to (Jovernmeot that the time ie coming, if it has 
not already arrived, when they can contribute to the solution by a new step forward. 
I notice Mr. Gandhi has said in his speech _ or writings, that 1944 is not 194^, and 
that many changes have taken place in objective facts and in his views regarding 
them in those intervening years. Mr, Gandhi is careful of hia words and we can 
put such interpretation as we like upon them, but I would put forward this for the 
consideration of Mr. Amery and the House. We cannot expect people who are put 
into prison or kept in detention on political gronnds to recant their past views. I 
believe, Mr. Amery realises, quite well, and E am sure the Viceroy also realises, with 
him, that we cannot expect them people to stand in « white sheet and admit the 
errors of tbe past. But 1 do believe, most men of sense—and those who are detained 
at the present time ate men of sense, whatever mUtskes it may be that they have 
made—will recognise, with Mr. Qaitdhi, that 1944 is not 1^2, and that a great 
many things have changed in the meanwhile. One of those changes, of course, is 
that at the time the Cripps Offer was originally made, it looked to Uie outside world 
as though we were losing the war. Thera were few parts of the world who con¬ 
sidered we bad a dog's chance and, no doubt, in India, that view was as largely 
preyqlwtr qppeare4 to q of ludians that vf® werq djowqini; men, ciqteh' 
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ing kt a Btraw and promiiiag tbinga to India which we bad no Intention afterwaida 
of carrying out. That of eourae, was not the caae, and I think, it ia apparent to 
the peoples of India, to-day, that it was not the case. I an quite sure they 
Tecogoiae, as it recognised in other parts of the world, that, far from loaing the war, 
we are going to win both the war in the West and the war in the East and that 
befora a rery long time. Ihcrefore, the ptomiae we made two years ago and still 
Biake,_ of Self-Government, is « very muen more real and aubstantial thing now, 
than it ever was before and that alone, if there were not a number of otlier lantors, 
mast have a groat influence on the minds of the members of the Congress Ptrty. 
Mr. Gandhi has made use of words which might fairly be interpreted as a measure 
of goodwill and as a desire to come to a aatiifactory solution both inside and 
outside India with regard to this problem." 

Leaders Most be Set Free at Early Oppoetukitt 


Pointing oat that when a man was detained prevenlivelT. no term waa set upon 
the length of his Imprisonment. Mr. Pethick Lawrence said that it rested with the 
Eseentive authority, in aacb cases, to release him when the appropriate time came, 
“In the last resort, it is with the Secretary of State and the very wise man he baa 
appointed to be the Viceroy, to decide the time and place and the arrangements 
auitable fof bis release. There are risks to be faced in releasing 
people who have been in deteotioo. The risks are very 
real and be and the Viceroy will have to weigh up those risks; but there are also 
risks involved in not releasing paopla. and Miose risks are very grave indeed—the 
risk'of permaneniiy alienating men who are not guilty of what are described as 
moral turpitude, but who have been detained for political reasons, 1 am quite sure he 
will not ignore the grave risk of continuing detention, however much he msy see 
the risk of bringing it to an end,” 

Mr. Pethick Lawrence added that it would be quite Impossible to make an 
important pronouncement on their release on this occasion, but he hoi>ed Mr, Amery 
would not fee! it necessary, as a result of what might be said daring the debate, 
to make a positive adverse statement which might tend to make the attuition worse. 
"We do ask them to bear in mind the great im;wrlsnee of choosing a suitable and 
early opportunity of bringing into a life of liberty, men who must, in the end, be 
parties to the agreement made between ourselves, them and other acetiona of 
opinion. We look -forward to a wiae decition being taken." 

Concluding, Hr. Pethick Lawrence aaid, let us gel rid of old distrust on alt 
sidesTlet ns think of the future—the future of this great country, conlaining in its 
population one-filth ol the whole human race, a great country which baa been 
brought from ite somewhat anarchic conditions to its present grsat |H»stion, largely 
tbiongb the medium of this country, and a country which we here have the power 
to help to speed forward on its path for the future. I believe we can do that. I 
believe we should do that, this country will abow the great British ipirit of Demo¬ 
cracy, and that we shall set an example to the world which will long be remembered 
_greatest tribute to the genius for statecraft of the British race. 


‘‘FORilER Roapb Leadinij Nowberb" 

Mr. Walfer Elliott fConservative), said that the fact seemed to aland In tbs 
present aituation, “was that they were going nowhere along the former roads. The 
urgency of the problem has been shown by the Bcngsl famine and still more by the 
situation underlying the Bengal famine. Another vital fact in the t>oiittoij to-day 
waa that it had moved Mr. Gandhi to a momentoiia dccinion. lie had decided to 
recognise the principle of partition. Hia views did not differ grsatly from iheCrippa 
ProoosalB A great step forward has been made. But these proitosaU could not be 
left simply kicking about. What Commission was going to have peater knowledge 
or beUer iWsns than Parliament? What greater jury was there than the Imperial 
Parltament to sit and consider a propoeal brought before il by, say, the present 
Government! He said that the PakisUn solution Buffered from OTer-iim|ilu-ity and 
m dual solution was a solution to perpetuate anlsgonism. 

Lord m'nterton (Conservative) interjected : ‘Ti ti not a question whether it it 
right or wrong. U is pot forward by a vast number of the Indian people and has to 
be considered in conjunction with Mr. Gandhi’s offer.” 

Mr Elliot continuing said t "'rhe essence of the Pakistan tclicme is the per¬ 
petual sabicction of the minority to the majority which it cannot change by any 
TOting process That is to produce an imposaibls situation and some meani of escaj^ 
must he found from it—whether a dualist soiutton or more than a dual solotion-tbe 
setting up, it may be, of four or five units." 
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Mf. Elliot eiiid thtt be was more attracted b; a aolatton eueb as the Bi^er Basin 
scheme, which suggested four Great units, and there bad been other auggntioDs in¬ 
cluding the Fire-titato scheme. ''Bat”, he added "on the principle of two or more 
than two. It seema to me that two is a more dangerous solution than mao;, because 
two seema to make for antagonism, which would be exacerbated more and more as 
years go on. 

"As for the States, they want to be free to start Dominions in their own right 
-development and administration will ba their main taeks—to put through euotmous 
changes to handle toe bringing of industrial revolution to millione of people. I 
believe the greater their powers, toe quicker will be toe eolutiou. The essence of 
Dominion Status is Besponsible Goveroment. 

"People talk, M if this were toe partition and vivisection of the live body of 
India. But if you can get units of the human race to live comfortttoly with each 
other by the hundrei million, that is sufficient fora miracle. We have seen Iceland 
declaring that there is no one in the world, not even Denmark, ahe could live with 
and setUDg up a pocket republic in the Ardc. Tliii ie the way things are develop¬ 
ing in the world. Marshal Stalin ie developing armies and Foreign Offices m different 
parts of the Soviet Union. This is the way in which toe world will move. So, I 
would not put limits on the powers of the States. Begarding Finance and Customs, 
the; mast not be subject to oue central bank and locked up inside one customs union. 
It was the lack of a Custom Union which enabled Britain to live in amity with 
Australia, South Africa, Canada and Newzealand. 1 anggest that Bis Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment should announce, in toe next King’s epeecb, an India Bill which this House 
can get to work on and which will enable advances to be made.” 

Depenob Pboblem—No Bae to Endino Dbadi.ocs 

Dealing with the quntion of Defence, Mr. Elliot said: “All over the world, we 
have bad to work out the relations betweeo the bases of what we may eall an Im¬ 
perial or what may be a World Force of the future aud toe righte of local inhabi¬ 
tants. Defence ie a big problem and cannot be treated simply on the basis of the 
Indian Army. I am quite sure much bigger factors will have to be brought into con¬ 
sideration, Again^ I do not think difficulty about that should jnetify a deadlock in 
which nearly one-fifth of the world’s population are loclmd on a dead centre, where 
half of them die of hunger before the age of 22.” 

Sir George Sehutter (Libeml National) declared : 

'T do hope that, although we recognise the communal difficulties in India and the 
need for devising new constitutional forms which may allow to each of the communi- 
ti» a measure of freedom in their own administmtion, on which 1 feel euro they 
will ineist. yet I hope we shall say nothing which will give a push forward to a 
move for the complete breaking np of Inaia. The unification of India ta, perhaps, 
one of our greatest achievements. Let us not, at tola stage, adopt the attitude that 
we must face a breaking up of that unity.. It would be dieastroua to have anything 
which prevented India operating as one unit in toe securitytstructure of the world. 
I'know of the difficulties in achieving agreement among Indian parties, butl would 
not throw up the sponge yet.” 

Agreement between parties was what we had to try to achieve. To suggest, at 
ton stage, that we should step in again with a new Government of India Bill before 
they got together to consider their own f utnre, was dangerous and not a timely 
suggestion. 

"No Beuevsb in a Hauway House” 

Bir George Schuster added that he had never really believed in a halfway house 
being satisfactory or possible. A great deal had to be done to aasoeiate leading 
Indiana with the Government of India, A constitutional change unwritten but 
none toe less real bad taken place. But all our attempts to bring the two main 
Mlitical parties into participation in the government had failed. All that we had 
beea_ able to do was to ask them to come Into a Ooalition Government. To ask 
politics! parties whoee main plank Was opposition to British rule, to join a Ooalition 
Government under a British Viceroy, was to aek a great deal. 

The first of the tasks before ua was to concentrate on carrying the war to a 
sncceasfnl oonclueion. The second was to do everything in our power to help the 
Indian parties to get together and join in realistic conetitutlonal dieeneeions round a 
^ble, so that they might get on with preparing for the final conetitutional plan ; 
and the third was the use of the remaining period of oar own responsibility to pre¬ 
pare the way for the introduction of those economic piogrammee without which there 
yfU not toe slightest chance of maintaining either the international stability oriniez- 
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sal Beeurit; of !e^ or fnlfitliDg the advancement of lha genuine welfare of the 
^diati people. Sir George Schueter hoped that the Unitni Statea and the Britleh 
Ooversments wontd do all they could to gite theneceeiary priority to further ^Ip* 
ment of food gratna to India. 

Regarding Finance, he aaid: ‘1 feel grave doubta whether our |wHoy in thia 
war by wbicb. maintuDing a fixed rata of exchange, we have expended vast auma 
money in India and Egypt, baa not contributed more than waa really neceatary to 
the inflaiionnry price riee which haa taken place". 

Co»8titotional Siscobsioks Must bb iNmAisD 

Sir George Scbueter hoped that Parliament would Indicate very atrong lapport 
tor tlm Viceroy in bia efiorta to, help the Indian partiea to get together and that it 
would welcome any conatrnetiTe meaturei that may be taken. "1 feel Ur. Gandbi'a 
recent nttetaneea have at leaat giveu a gham of new hope. I regard the Viceroy aa 
a man of courage and generoua liberal apiiit, and I hope, we ahall aay nothing to 
embairasa him or hamper hit diacreliou in any way. II he, in hia diKrelion, thinka 
the time baa coma to take a bold atepand reteaae political priaonera in order that 
there m&y be a start with a full political diecntiion, then, 1 would give him my 
luppor^" 

Sir Geoige Schuster explmned that he waa referring to confidential taiki dealgned 
to prepare the way to the more forinal prociMidingB of a Oonatituenl Aiiembly, Say 
ing that the tniilioht of Indiane In the armed forcM were entitled to be heard, and it 
was One of Britain’s chief reaponaibilitiei to tee that they got a heating. Sir George 
Bchueter added : <*£ would atill ptets urgently that the time baa come for etarting a 
process of discnsaion, which we should do ail in our power to promote." 

Froceeding, Sir George Scbueter aiked: "Will Ur. Jinnah be prepared wiUt 
plana to show how a Uusialman State will be let op f It will not be any gOM for him 
Baying: *1 will fight rather than accept. India in the fnture cannot im governed by 
opposition not can the welfare of the p^ple of India be provided for merely by parties 
which aay ^o". 1 want them to realite that we, on our aii^ mean buaiaeaa and that 
Uie day ia near when each must tboulder hto part in the responsibility and all 
partiea must fitiu together." 

Ecosoul Foucy 

Sir Geo^ Schuttei added that the third British task for the remaining period of 
their lespODsibility was to prepare the way for the economic policy. Eeouomio pro¬ 
blems should take the front place In the political diaeustiona, and ihe political partiea 
i^uid concern themielves, more and more with these matters and leM and leaa with 
barren communai eonttoveisies. That waa why be himself welcomed the Bombay or 
Tata Plan. Tbete wsa a apecial opportunity lor tha t^vernment of India to colla¬ 
borate with Indians and even with those who lor political reaaooa had not been able 
to ioin with the Government. There should be at wide a collaboration as poiiibie 
and minimum controversial rivalry. II a preliminary All-Parly Conference on the 
eonatitntionsl iieoe could be itarted, there might be, as n part cd it or parallel to it, 
so all-parly conference on economic iioes. In tbit co-operation in the economic field, 
it waa not merely a question of what tbe Government of India could do. We in 
this country had atao a part to |day. He believed that there waa realJv a bright pros¬ 
pect to true co-operation between tbit country and India In India’s lodualrtal dere- 
topment. There ^ould be a complete franknesa in our approach to these mattera, 
and tbe noreaerved recognition that Indiana bad the right to be maeien of their owq 
destiny; tbie destiny in turn depended upon induatrial and economic development. 
We ^ould beg of Mr. Gandhi, Ur. Jinnah or any ocher leader to turn from mano- 
euvering any clever formula to toe cooeideration oi tbe basia of an agreement ao that 
we. with g(^ conaeience, could tranafer conitiiuu'onal responiibiilliea. 

India Mobt Bank Auonq tbe Obbat Fowebs 

Finally, Sir George Schnater aaid that the stmetuie of world aecority could not 
be other than inseenre, unieM Iba Eaeteio half waa atrong, but tbe Eaatero half 
could not be etrong if India waa divided and a centre of chaos. Sir George Schuster 
added that ha desperately wanted to lea India take her jplacfl aa ooa of toe great 
nations of tha world. When people spoke of the Four Orest Powers in the world 
inciudiog China, it hurt Ms feeimga that India tbonid not be mentioned. China could 
be a great power for the peace of toe world, but India ought to stand forward equal 
with Ohioa. 

Mr. Price (Labour) did not think that Government should take any very definite 
Unp until Ur. Gandhi’s tuws bad developed fuithei. Be thon^t that Ihe Govern' 
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meat of Tndia Efaonld nll^opiDton in India on the economic ktue and tba raietogof 
the standard of ilTing. 

Mr. PriTC deprecated the breaking np of India into a number of Dominiona—a 
kind of bastard Pakistan. India must be kept an economic nnit. He adrocated a 
big campaign for the education of the Indian peaeanta sad hoped that India would 
obtain teal Independenoe within die British Oommonwealdi. 

Division of India Opposed 

Prof. Bill (Conservative) stressing the urgency of the Indian problem said: 
‘India is living ou the edge of a precipice. The factor of safely ie so low that any 
disturbance, even a comparatively minor on^ may send her ^ over the edge. I have 
grave doubts about the wisdom of urging that consideiation should be giv« to 
i^tition. Devolution, yss; Self-Qovernment as we have in this country within 
limited r^ons. But paidtioo, having five separate regions in India, could only lead 
to a Balkanisatlon of that great peniusnta. 1 would like to emphasise the frightful 
penaltira which would result from the disaster if it occurred, Q%e machinery^ in 
India is heaviiy over-loaded, and if we were to take liberties with it, by allowing 
disorder or a bloody revolution, as some people lightly speak of it, then, the disaster 
would not be a minor one, but a major catastrophe. This is no time to talk lightly 
M a disaster in India as a possible way of solving her di£caiti».'’ 

IndiaIt Indusisiali&ts’ Visit 

Beferring to the forthcoming visit of Indian InduetriaUsts this Autumn, Prof. 
Bill hoped that a group of Indian scientific men would also visit Britaiu. ‘l^ere is 
a chance”, hesaio, ''of co-operating with Indian Industry if we show courage, gene¬ 
rosity and vision, but the alternative to our not showing those qualities it not that 
Indian industry will not develop, but that Indiana will turn to America and not to 
us tot help. They would rather turn to ns and if we can help them, they will ca- 
operate with st, but only on some tsima which seem to them reasouBhle.’* 

Prof. Hill said that we had everything to gain iu the end by the kind of 
co-operation tiiat Indian Industry would like and would be very witling to ofier. 
He urged that every eucouragement possible should be given to the development of 
Badio as a means of education in India. 

lEkJOBOUIO PLtOBT OF TBE ^AS^S 

Begarding population, food and health, be said that reference has been made 
to his recent comments ou the subject. He admitted ha had tried deliberately "to 
make people’s flesh creep”. The situation was not one which could be (oleratm for 
a long time. The solution of the dilbeulties in India depend upon health, food, 
popuUUon, agriculture, and education. Tbe^ would not yield aimply to political 
dialectics or manufacture of political machinery. They required deliberate co¬ 
operation all-round, deliberate thinking and bkrd work. 

Dealing with the Bengal famine, bs said that the fundamental reason for it was 
tiiat the factor for safety in India was almost zero and tended to be held there all the 
time by excessive leprrmuction. He deprecated endeavours to place the blame upon 
the Secretary of State for India or anybody else. The question was what our friends in 
India and ourselves were going' to do about these problems. "If they do not do 
Bomethiug and do it pretty quickly, 1 can see nothing but calamity, misery and 
poverty ahead.” 

Mtot Hand Over Govt, to Indians 

Prof. Hill said that he was wholly in favour of repeating in India, when 
condittons allowed, the etxpeiimeut which had always been amazingly successful 
hitherto except in Eire where people’s eyes were always turned backwards. That 
was why he was in favour of the experiment of banding over to Indians, Govem- 
m^t including the defence of the country. It was an act of faith, and we could not 
be sure of the result. If it failed, that would be too bad, but it would not be our 
fault. Mere continuation of the present system would certainly fail anyhow. If it 
succeeded, India might become, after a few years, a proud ud contended member 
of the British Oommouwealth. 

Prof, Hill, continuing, said that If the House made it perfectly clear that 
Britain was determined to see that the best possible chance was given for the 
improvement of the life of Indian people, that would do mere good than if one 
argued for ever about the political machinery. "India is ripe now for a great 
technolt^ical development. 1 can ^ little hope of India having greater proepeifty 
' apart from going with the stream of modern Bfe and seeking the prosperity in that kind 
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of developmeDt. The essential conditioa for eaccess U a leMOoable degree of »!Oaooio 
and political unity.” 

As regards Defence, there must be external security because if India aebiered 
high industrial pros[ierity but had no adequate unified defence, she would be an 
eaiiy prey for any aggressor. Thoughtful IndUns knew this and realiaed that the 
BsJkaDisatlon of India would leave her defeoceleas against external aggression, 

Mr, CUment Davies (Liberal) recalled that hs bad liatened to every debate 
on India in the House for the last 15 years and said he did not remember during 
all those years such a note of unanimity as marked the speeches in to-day's debate 
— such aingte current of opinion all flowing one away. “It seems to be summed up 
like this: There it everywhere not only a genuine desire but a gennine anxiety to 
tee tbeee problems settled satisfactorily. There is also this: Let there be no 
recriminations of any sort. Let the dead past bury its dead and let us look forward 
to the future. With goodwill and co-operation, a settlement can be achieved” On 
the political side there was complete unanimity that India was entitled to 
and should have iself-Governmeiit at the eatCeaat possible date. On 
the social and economic side, there were two problems—one an immediate problem 
with which tbo British Govern men l bad to deal because at the present time they 
were trusieea for the Indian people and the other that could only be settled by a 
long-term policy. ITie long-term policy could only be satisfactorily aettled by the 
Indians themselves under their own Government. Mr. Davies continued, ‘Britaia baa 
a record with regard to India of which she is entitled to be justly prond. I wonder 
if, some other nation, hsd fate so derided it, had to co-operate with India as Britain 
has bad to do for 200 years or more, what would have been the position of India 
to-day. Britain has brougiit immense broents to India, toietalion and understanding 
and ahe is trying to inculcste law and order. It has always been our policy that 
every nation should look after its own aflairs and staud upon its own feet and enjoy 
its own liberty and that moment is coming when we can say. not goodbye but 
'good luck, the responsibility is yoUrs’. Let us forget mistakes and try to see 
whether we cannot work together for tbe general beuefit of ladtans and 
the world.” 

*Be 1S<J ISDii AS IHRJA INTO TAB Wab” 

Mr. Clement Davies said that everyone would like to see the end of the 
political deadlock and he proceeded to put forward his own personal auggeatinna io 
the hope that these might lead to new negotiations.. The first thing was to bring 
India as India into the war. The Bouth-east Asia Command should bg extended to 
include India and the Indian seas. There should be an Allied Couodl for South¬ 
east Asia composed of represeutaiives of tbe principal Governments concerned, 
namely, the British Government, Chine and the Dniled States and India herself 
ebould provide a representative for the Council. Representatives of others interested 
like the Netherlands. Indo-Chin* and naturally the Union of Booth Africa and 
Australia and Kew ^aland should be coiisiiUed. Tlsey would be appointed in name 
by the Governor General but after consultation with either_ partial or leaders or 
whoever it might he. Ho suggested the Governor-General might invite tbe leaders 
of principal representative parties to submit the names of tbe repreaentativea whom 
they desire to sit on the Council. Thn Governor-General would function as the 
conetiiutioiisl bead of popular Government but bolding in himself special res]>onsl- 
bility in relation to the armed forces nnd in respect of Crown relations and by 
virtue of bis office, he would be a member of tbo 8outh-etat Asia Allied Conocii and 
of the All-India Defence Committee. _ 

With regard to the relaiioniihLp between India and 1/ondoo, the Becretary of 
State lor India would become more important in his duties than to-day. He would 
occupy a much more important iiosiiion than that occupied by the Beeretary of Bute 
for tbe Dominions na between tie Dominions and tbe Home Government. 

Government of India would be no longer represented on the War Cabinet because 
it would be repreiented in tlie Souih-Dast Asia Command, There should be 
provision made for the protection oi mil oritlfs, for determining what wsi reserved 
legislation, for guarantees for tbo minoriiica and lor the 
setting up of a rations) tribunal to settle any differences. After stating that bis 
plan was merely a sage'‘*tion. Wt- Clement I)sviea added, “The idea 1 would have 
in mind would he sometbing like the United Btatts with individual provinces which 
would be sovereign ones, reserving to thcmBelves full right but by translerring to 
the central federal authority (.iich rights as they sgice should be exercised by the 
jedeisl aptbority. There should then be drawn pp a conBiitution which is to bind 
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eacb One of them wiib complete right in any atate to contract ItaeU out. What we 
are anxione about is that this deadlock ahonld end as quickly ae possible. We are 
anxious to set^ this opportunity now presented to us after this tremeodoua world 
fiidit of extending to India a chanM for her to settle her own affairs for the benefit 
of their own people. 

Mr. Soremen (Labour) said that they were confronted in India with something 
much more thsn conld be settled by offering them more food. In the debate mem- 
bera of all parties seemed to stress the economio side. He would ieiua this warning, 
"We must be rery careful not to leave the impresston tliot we are now to be 
concerned very much with India’s economic problems in order to sidetrsek India 
from ber demand for political liberty”. Mr. Boreseen empbasified that it was 
impoeeible to separata economic plans from political development and political free¬ 
dom and proceeded, "For good or ill, Mr. Oandbi whom many have criticised in 
this House and who certainly is not an infallible peieon, neverthnless, is recogniied 
aa being in India not a man above the average, but one of the great souls of the 
Indian race. Even those frankly hostile to Mr. Gandhi, nevertheleis reipeet him as' 
one of the few great men tbs world has thrown up in reesnt yean. Even Mr. 
Raiagopslaebari rect^ises the outstanding eignificaaca of Mr. Gandhi. I am glad 
Lord Wavell, with eucb advice as he had ba<^ bas released Mr. Gandhi not only 
on the ground of ill-healtb, but I hope for other reasons as well. 1 hope 
that that release will be followed before long with the relsBee of other Congress 
leaders. Mr. Gandhi’s views on non-violence did not commend themselves either 
to members of this Hones or members of the Congress < whereas Pandit Ndiru has 
always made it perfectly clear that whilst he will accept non-violen<m as an 
expedient for internal political edneation. as far as external affairs are concerned, he 
ie prepared to nee arms in the defence of his country agiunst the Japanese. 

"Tbeiefore, from the standpoint of the great maiority of this Hones, Mr. 
Gandhi is much mors dangerous of the two, bnt be is rueseed while Pandit Nehru 
ia still detained I cannot understand the logic of this matter. Having released 
one who ia looked upon as an arch agifotor, we could undertake the far eraslier risk 
of letting the other be free aa well. To release that portfon of the politically cons- 
cions life of lodia which was now gagged and bound might perform a tremendons 
service to India, to onreelves and to those who wished to see ue gulf font separsted 
this conntry and India bridged. We sbonid be grateful to men like Mr. Gandhi 
fer stirring India out of im stagnation. W8_ must eee that at one and die same 
time, India bad a great opportunity of economio advance, but not at the expense of 
political advance. 

pLBA Fos AS EMConsaGiNS Resfokbb 

It seemed there was now a hopeful sign. To Qirow Mr. Gandhi’s suggestions 
on one side was not doing sufficient jnstice to the foot that Mr, Gandhi himself 
might have altered bis position. Whether be bad or not, here was a sign that the 
desdlock tiiat previonsly eeemed insoluble end unbreakable was giving way. Mr. 
Sorensen said that, in a cable to-day referring to the House of I.orde debate on 
India, Mr. Gandhi bad said. “I must confees that l am diiappointed". Referring to 
bis propoeal Mr. Gandhi bad further^ said : ‘If it Is not accepted as the basis for 
friendly dieenssion and if permission is not given to me to eee the members of the 
Working Committee who alone can sp^k wiUi authority, then I mnat reluctantly 
come to the cooelnsion that the British, Governmeot do not want a fair selntion of 
the deadlock.” 

Mr, Gandhi wonld have likM to have seen a wanner and more encouraging 
response. "Government conld, if it liked to-day when Mr, Ameiy replies, give some 
positive Indication that they are glad to see that Mr. Gandhi made these proposals 
to tite Muslim League and that uey hope the Muslim League will respond". Mr. 
Sorensen continuing said, ‘We ought not to ride the high horse ui this mette^. 
The opportunity of the present time seemed to be an encouraging one. I make a 
plea to the Government and to Mr. Amery who ia firmly in samrst in this matter. 
Mr. Amery ahonld atrike a note which wonld bring forth from India an cqnal 
reaimnae; let him emphasise that the situation is more hopeful than it was, and that 
Mr. Gandhi is at least opening the door. 

Mr. Gorffrep Nicholson (Oonservative) maintained that the pievsiliitg evil In 
India was political uncertainty. We had to consider whether the Grippe method 
alone could remain the only means by which we hoped to bring India to freedom. 
There prevailed in India to-day a sense of being in complete vacenm. This waa not 
a deadlock but a whole eeries of incompatabililies. Speaking of the effort towarda 
tolution pf "thii deep piobleiu% Mr, Nicholion said, “41 wp are to auepeed. we pipst 
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cftiry India widi ns and if we ere to entj Indie with ne, then matt be do doubt 
•boat rar iatentione> 1 feis there it doabt end Uut hope deferred he* made the 
heart eiek. Sooner or later—I do not wtah to hurrj Oovernment—we thall hare to 
make a re'itatement of onr inteationa. There ia ooe qatlii; above ail Deeded in 
oar mlationa with India and that ia ecraraiie—coarse to carr; ^roujrb In tiia faee 
of miarepreaeDtatioa. I am not a peasimiat. 1 do not betiere Britiah and Indian 
Btateamenahip are anywhem^ near oankrupto?. If we bold the door open for the 
reanmption, firally. of Provincial Self'QoTernmest. and for tome form of Genlral 
Government in the conrae of time, then Indiane will come forward, who will take 
the reins and tofce np o£Sce. Do not let se talk aa if there were an appalling dead* 
lock. Give the aitnation time. Keep the dcwr open. Let ni decide in onr minda 
what we mean by freedom and what we mean by the Crlppa CfTor. Let na make up 
our mind what we conceive to our duty, make known our deoiaion to the wotid 
and have the t^nraKa to mirry it throaKh”. ‘ 

Mr. Harvey (Independent) described the debate as moat remarkable, adding, 
‘T have never been in any debate on India when we have bad the aame atmoapbera 
and if we could only get our frienda in India to realise that, it would be a great 
thing for the future reletiona between India and tbia oountij, and for iiiierual 
devtdopment in India iteell.” Mr. Harvey continued, "'1‘hete is hope in the fact 
that Mi. Gandhi bat come forward with conerete auggeeiiona to meet the olaimi of 


the Muslim League. 1 hope we may have some reiponea from Mr. Jiooih and the 
Working Committee of me Hueltm League which it meeting to-morrow. t!r, 
Jinnah is a remarkable man and I hope he may feel that the eyes ol many are on 
him at this moment and that the people in England are _ looking to bhn to make 
great stepa from hia point of view to meet the needs of his country. Be wilt do a 
great eervice not only to Mnslima bat to India and the whole future civiliMtion if 
he can help to bring about some measure of uDderetanding’'. Mr. Harvey said 
they* wan tM to see every step for co-operation encouraged both on this aide and in 
India, tin the release of the Congress leaders, he addra hia appeal remarking, 'It 
is surety a tnuric thing that a man like Pandit Hebrn, with bis extrionHaary ability, 
with bti deep interest in the welfare of China and Russia, as well aa the welfare « 
India, should be eating hie heart out, unable to take i»rt in constructive work for 
the good of hia country, tiu good of the United Kationi and tbs good ol the whole 
world. We may say it ie bis fault that he doee not come out, but I do hope that 
the way will be made open for him”. . 

Appealiog for a fresh start, Mr. Harvey said : 'Let ue cease qasTreiliBg over 
what has happened in the post and look forward together to the future in which 
j^gland may co-operate in feliowsbip with India for the good ol the whole world". 

Sir John Wardiaw Mine (Conservative) said, "Quite frankly, I an considerably 
disturM and somewhat saiprised at the totin of the debate, to-day. 1 am the last 
person who wishes to indicate we ere not more than mzioub to co operate with 
everybody in India. 1 have heard that ten tones 'the neeetaity for im-operstion* at 
Iwst liO UmM to-day. We must deal with these matters m a practical way. It 
is no nee continuatly getting np here and saying 'Let ns co-operate* (bear, heart. 
Surely to goodness the whole world knows we are more than anxious to co-operate 
with India. Co-operation bad been offered. , . . ,. . .... 

•The Cripps Plan—the plan which no nation In the world baa aver put to the 
country with Which it bad relalious like wo have bad with Indls—that ptsn amazed 
with Its generwtj •nd to wy oow tfaaW wh*t it waoud it for to abow out 
cooperation ewroe to bo bepfilof? Ibe qoeedon" Befernog to the etetement 
attributed to Mr. Ksiigopslachari that he ‘ohallenftod Britiah iUlesmen to produce 
an alternative plan”, Kir John Wardlaw Milne said, 'Ta that the b»t that can now 
be produced from India that again the British Pariismept sbonld N aakid to do 
it. I do not know any better scheme than something like the 1035 Act becanse 
as conditions are in India, to-day, whatever they may be to-morrow or ten ram 
hence, no one in this House and no thinking person in this country would be 
prepaid to band over India to one faction alone and that ia what is demanded 

"^He welcomed Mr. Gandhi’s overtores to the Mnalims end hoped negotiations 
with Mr. Jionah would continua although they appeared at the moment to have 
brokeo doen. He welcomed the Bombay plan becauw he welwmrf anything ibst 
would make for ewmomic development of Indii^ but let Uiem ralise the ^ition: 
“Here von have the President of the Indian PederatiOT ol labour rejecting the 
Bombay PIm altogether and claiming it a plan to wploit Indian workera lor ^e 
beu^t M IrnUan ipdustiiallsto. They want sdf-tole iot India, the same as Mr. 
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Gandhi does. Bat they do not want Mr. Ctodhi’a plan. I do not think the Indian 
IMopta are snob ioole that Uie; like us to get up and saj *Oh yes, we all want to 
co-operate.” 

Sir John Waidlaw Milne continued. "What we hare to realise is that It is 
Impossible for this conntr; to do anything that will reail; help beyond what we 
hsTS already done and that the teal move must come from India. Is there anything 
we can ask Mr. Amery to do, is there any declaration we can ask him to maim that 
has not been made by this Government on behalf of this country ? We want India 
to have her Indepenaence If she likes. What more can we offer her f" 

Mr, Memtague (Labour) asserted it w«a about time the people of this country, 
including toe Labour movement, woke up to the fact that there was a working eiass 
in India and there wae organised trade nuion movement,. The Depressed ctuses 
workers, organised and unoiganised, and toe untouchables were never so much as 
mentioned toioughont these debates. - It wna an exceedingly deplorable thing 
because, after all, the nn^tion of the political future of India has to do with the 
enfranchisement, some day or other, of the vast majority of 400 million p«>p]e. 

Barely Britain was entitlenl to ask any political party in India what it proposes 
to do, what guarantees it had for the rights of minorities. Mr. Montague said toat 
to call the Oongresa with about one fifth of the membership of the Trade Union 
(loDgress iu Britain so representative that all reins of Governinent were to be 
banded to it was not realism at all m far as the politic of India were concerned 
and its relationsblp to this country. 

The Earl of WinUrtoa (Conservative} said that in all the speeches during the 
debate there has been hardly a single reference to the imaition of the Muslim Party. 
The Congress hod membership of no mote than half a million and it was fantastic 
to talk about these people as if they led all India. "How can we expect Indiana to 
take na seriously when when talk aonsenae of that aort f” h'ari of Winterton asked. 
Mr. Jinnah had said again and again and so had the supporters of the Muslim 
League that Congress derived its principal financtal support from wealthy laduBtria- 
lists. We had no objection to tost on grounds of principle. The Muslim League 
had made a further ^int toat many of these employers of labour were pretty poor 
employece. "It ia perfectly true", said Karl Winterton, “that both the Muslim 
League and the Coogresa are gmng to meet in the near future with a growing 
opposition from organised labour in India. At present, it was only a little cloud on 
the horizon bat it might become a mighty thunderstorm and sweep away the 
Oongresa as. it atande.” It is not for the anmmoas to make suggestions, it was 
for Indians and Muslims to come to an agreement. Mr. Gandhi bad come to step 
forward to try and meet toe Muslim League because his position was not so stnmg 
as it was vts a vis the Mualim League. If there was such an agreement^ he 
thought we should make a clean cut after the war and the Dominion Status right 
out. He could visualise three or four Dominions in the genersi sense of toe word 
bound Aether by some customs union in India. 

He could see such Dominions entering into arrangments with us over matters 
of defence. What we required was not a great army baaed on India but air and 
aea bases. Earl Winterton said he thought some States would attach toemselvM to 
these tour or five units and the British should try to protect their interests. 

Sir Stanley Eesd (Gonservstive) said, ‘There is a move from a purely sterile 
atmosphere of non-co-operation, civil disobedience and “quit ludia" and there is 
recognition of. the fundamental tight of the Mohammedan community for the 
security of their own religioo, their own future and their own economic statue. 
This is essential to any Indian settlement but these tendencies must be developed 
in Itt^a itself by Indians. They cannot be overrun by a dictaton from this House 
or this country. When that eetUement comes, it will not be just a settlement 
betwMu Mr. Gandhi repmsenting the Oongreas and Mr. Jinnah represeotiDg the 
Muslim ^^ue. There will be K) millions of Scheduled Classes, a great army of 
trade unionists, a growing body of organised labour in every direction—all are 
equally entitled to full considention and security under toe oonstitutioB and we 
must see that they are respected.” 

Sir Stanley Bead added toat we wi^ moving very rapidly and getting very 
near to the date on which, under out pledge, we would have to establish a eonsti- 
tntional assembly, made without preparation was bound to stumble either into an 
unworkable improvisation or into an allege settlement which was no asttlement 

at all. 

Mr, Leopold Amery, Secretary of State for India, replying said, that the debate bad 
been most tuteresting. He complimented Mr. Fethick Lawrence on this very wise 
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rad thongbtfol speech with which he eet the note for the whole dfecnteion, 
“1 do agree”, Mr. Amery added, ’‘with my Rt. Hoo. friend (Mr. £Iliolt) that a 
divieioD of anjthtog into two nay be more diffienU to reconcile with oUimate 
«}.«persti 0 B (heo a divieiom into a Domber of unite. 1 agree with him, and indeed, 
it underlies not only the present aitnatiou Jo India, but any eonititutlou which 
may be formed that economic development to be effective, mutt have tbe aupport 
not merely of passive scquiesence but involve somctbing ia the natnre of patriotiam. 
Tberefoj^ to get the economic development of India as a whole, yon must have 
behind it something like lodisn patriotism. On the other band, he held out South 
America to ua as an example for tbe solution of tbe lodisn problem. 1 ciiHifeaa, I 
WM not altogether able to follow him. After all. when the preaent nationa of South 
America came into existence over 1(X) years ago, that continent, nearly fire times 
as lar^ as India, was an empty continent; not only empty of population but, even 
more important, empty to history, with al! its memories, conflicts and interlocking 
ambitions. The coioniste who revolted from their European mother-countries were 
acatCerei along tbe coastline.' They had no serious frontier difliculties. They 
had no communications which would enable an effective central govemment," 

‘Now, Sir”, continued Mr, Amery, “If we want a uearei parallel to India, let 
us come nearer home to Europe and more parlicnlariy to those regions of Central 
and Eastern Europe which have not been shaped by long history into clearly sepa¬ 
rated nations, but where Teuton and Slav, Moslems and Obrisiisnt, have b^ 
fighting it out for a thousaud years; and where Uie disappearance of two great 
autocracies, the Auetro-Uunganan Monarchy and the Ottoman Empire, have left 
behind not peace and prepress, but twe terrible confliete for which perhaps, the 
only ultimate solution ia aome povaible form of European unity. Therefore, 1 
ehould hesitate to say Uiat we should, of delibmte purpose jettison that Indian 
unity, which geography and iSSO years of British influence have brought about. 

Rioht of Uhits to Sefikatb Undbk Cbipfs Schkub 


“Bot it is juBt this inherent and nneseapable complexity of tbe Indian altna- 
ton”, Mr. Amery observed, "which both preclodos rigid nelly and yet forbids 
complete severance. Though Hie Majesty’s Government was bound to sddtess 
itself to this when it framed those proposals that the MioUter for Aircrait Produc¬ 
tion took out with him to India just over two years ^o, the whole objective of 
those proposals wss to enable India, after tbie war, to aiUin complete freedom to 
Dofettered control of her own destiny in the world, whether within tbe Irw part- 
eerehip of the British Commonwealth or even without it, and an agreed conetitution 
of h« own devising. It was obvious to us that only under an agreed constitution 
could at any rate some m^snte of Indian unity be preserved. Any coniUtution 
which was based on the coercion of such a powerful element as Uie Moslem majority 
in North-Western rad North-Eastern India clearly could not have Iss^, but 
would have b«n bound to break down jn eruption and civil war. It wm in order 
to secure uniiy by i^reement and compromise, and n^ mat we favoured partition, 
tiiat we insisted on the right of the predominantly Muelim provincee—a right 
already conceded to the Btates—to stand outside sny constitutional scheme which 
imuerilled their cnlture awl way of life or lowered their statue. The ssma slipula- 
tionmade it equally clear that wo were not peered to make noD-sgreemeoi ra 
sxcass isdefiuilfi poBlpou^meBt of lodiaii frewiGin# 

VlOBBOT'8 BaSgETK PowDia 

•'It ia against this background of the jndispenssbie conditions for the maj« 
nroblem of lidias future eonstitotion that we ware further prepared, Mr. Amery 
^tiDued ‘fw a bold and immediate advance by Inviiing Mriy leadem to form^ 
Son^^XndUn Government. Bnch a Government would neceiiartly have been 
constitution, that Is to aay. sub ect to the Viceroy’s resenro 
that his never yet been exercised in tbe course of the Iwt 
essential not only as a guarantee of coniioued loyal support of the 
i^nrt hut also as an actual guarantee to the minoriiiea not only to a concrete 
Mwlems. but also other elemenia not so powerful u 
I “fthe raly i^rasnue that a Government, once , in power, would 
rat ura that to?fejSe ^ cou.titntion.1 future to U«lr d^imeut. 

“BeITAIH STAIIDfl BT THE CBIPFS PROPOSAIB 
... t fnr an sRsurauce that the promisea we made two years ago 

Will wdiU gWe that assuraok Bis Majesty’s Govenimeot 
S2id by the llt« « ^ hud before lodia. rad before the woili^ in all 
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their generons amplitude. We shall etend b? them in the hour of victot; a« «e 
did in the da^ of adversit;. The shifiiog fortnoee of war have placed no part in 
their ioception and the; cannot be limited in their fulfilment. For the sake of 
India’s peace, wo mast stand b; the indispensable conditions which acecmpan; them. 
In answer to Sir John Wardlaw Miln^ 1 caa say tha^ on that main iseue, tfaire is 
DO other declaration we can make. 

Gandhiji’s Qfees to MnSLIMB 

“This brings me to Mr. Gandhi’s_recent gesture. The House'will remember 
that, BO far as India’s future constitution is concerned, Mr. Rajagopalschari was the 
only Congress leader at that time prepared to admit the Justice ol our stipulation, 
that an agreed constitution could only be arrired at if the predominantly Muslim 
prorinces were free to sdbere or stand out. How far the formula is likely (o be 
ar(»ptable to the Moslem League which, 1 understand, is meeting in tbe next few 
days or, indeed, to Moslem or, for that maiter, to Hindu opinion generally, is not 
yet clear. What is clear to my mind is that neither meticnlous criticiem nor 
uncritical commendation of Mr. Gandhi’s proposal in this House sill help what we 
ali have at heart, namely, the lemova! of what is undoubtedly tbe grestest etumbling 
block in the way of an agreed foundation for India’s constitutional future. We 
shall be wise to be content with the fact that an approach has been made”. 

Ganshtji’s Stateu^ts 

Mr. Amery continued: “Apart from that particular issue which pfiects (he 
future, Mr. Gandhi has, through press interviews and statements recently, expressed 
bis views as to what he conceives to be the immediate solution. Tbese statements 
are not free fiom obscurities and reservations on particular points. I do not need 
to go into those, for tiiey are, in any case, all bound up with and dependant upon 
one central demand upon which be does not leave any room for ambiguity. That 
is, the demand for the immediate recognition of India’s Independence under a 
Provisional Government, in which the only powers reserved to the Viceroy are 
those which deal with the ^ntrol of active military operations. All reserve powers 
indispensable to ensure that the various functions of administration are co-ordinate 
with war efiort and also those indispensable to safeguard the conetitutional position 
for minority elements—alt those are to disappear. Well, that is, after ail, Just the 
demand upon which tbe negotiations with the Congress broke down two years ago 
and were bound to break down. 1 will only invite tbe House to read Mr. Gandhi’s 
etatemente side by side with those then issued by Congress leaders, to see that, in 
this respect, at any rate, there has been no real wvance. Indeed, Mr, Gandhi now 
adds the further stipulation that India is to bear no pari of the cost of her own' 
defence. So long as those are tbe basis for bis proposals, they obviously do not 
form even tbe starting point for a profitable discusston either with Lord Wavell or 
witii tbe interned Congress leaders. They are, in no sense, a response to Uie 
Viceroy's invitation to Mr. Gandhi to produce constructive proposals. All we can 
do is to continue to hope that the time will come when we shall have before us 
pioiMBals which will conform to condiiions not arbitrarily imposed by us, but which 
ace indispensable both because India is at war and because no agreed future 
constitution is yet in sight,” 


South-East Asia Coumamd 

Mr. Amery paid that Mr. Clement Davies’ detailed plan for an immediate 
Bointion of tbe Indian problem was bated on bringing India under the Sonih-^st 
Asia Command. “1 must remind the bouse that the South-East Asia Command 
and the India Command were one, up to not long ^o, and were separated because 
tt was more than cue organisation could manage to deal with both operational 
needs and tbe immense problems of administration involved tnimaking India a 
recruiting and supply bsse for those operaiicnal needs. The opeiatioiiBl needs are 
indeed already under international control. They are directed in the first instance, by 
Use Combined Operations Staff in Wasbington. They have, as their baekgronod, 
tbe Pacific Council which, at tbe times wben it has met in this country, has been 
attended by representatives of India on tbe War Cabinet. None of these toinge can 
get away trom the fact that, India, as a base, is a single administrative unity in 
which all elements of Government must come Icgetber and, in so far as it is such 
annity, then, the etieDtial difficulties which 1 have already referred to in connection 
with the proposals by Sir Stafford Cripps, ate still ihere and are, I fear, not brought 
appreciably nearer eolution by what Mr. Clement Daviea suggests. 
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Indian Abmy Expansion 

‘'However if Uie deadlock in the political held baa not yet been tcaoUed. there 
are other fields in which India baa made tireat advance! as well aa encouii* 
tered grave difficulties. Political leaders and their followers do not, alter alt, 
cover the whole infinite varied range of Indian life. Fighting forces too are in India 
end they embody a long glorious tradition of valour and loyalty, fndia’a army haa 
expanded from a nucleus of aome 200,000 to over two million—the largest voluntary 
army in the world (cheers), 'Ibat expansion has involved the siiiiiendous tssk of 
eqoipmeat, supply oiganisstion and training which could never have been accom' 
pliahtd without the resource and ingenuity of all concerned, liiittsh and Indian. 
No one has stated more emphatically than Lord Wavell, what he owes to hia 
Indian divisions and Indian ststfs in that first campaign in which, against an over' 
whelming army, he saved the Middle East and with it the Allied cause. 

Indian divisions had, be said, won victories Irom the mountains of Abyssinia 
the Apenoines and from Damseens to the Arno. "Ihose who fought with them 
and those who fought against them have alike acknowledged their quality. Indian 
troops have bold for the Allied cause the whole vast area of Iraq and I'erata. 
They bore the brunt of our ill-fated retreats in Malaya and Burma and, to-day, 
they are efiectively repaying old scores against the Ja|)anese on the Burma front . 
Apart from that, there were some 2tX),()00 serving overseas. In this unity in arms, 
racial and other differences between Indiana and Enropeani were transcended in 
one common brotherhood. There was no racial distinction in the army to-day. 
Some 35 per cent of its officers, a steadily increasing portion, were Indians, ThcMc 
Indian officers have stood up well to the exacting demand of modern war, hli. 
Amery said, "Some are already in command units and qualifying by their war 
experience, for higher commands in future years. Bm not that fact a bearing on 
the underlying condition of India’s future freedom, iiamely, atNiuisilion of power to 
defend herself by her own forces under her own leaders f Has it no bearing on bsr 
future that, on demobiliBation, something like half a million Indians will return to 
civilian life, who have been trained to technical service during war.” That applied 
equally to the Royal Indian Navy and the Indian Air Force. 

Mr. Amery gave figures showing the growth of Indian land, air and lea forcea, 
and spoke of the immeose eoutribution India bad made to the Allied cause by the 
provision of munitions and military equipment tad stores of all kinds. 

Steain oh India’s Economic STEDcrfDaB 

Mr. Amery continued, “Messuied in terms of money, the material contribution 
of India has already amounted to some 500 million sterling. It has been an in¬ 
valuable contribution. It has made a great contribution to India'a iuduHlriai 
capacity and has also involved a great strain upon India's relatively primitive 
economic structure, upon her limited transport facilities and not less upon that 
mere handful of senior civil servants, British snd Indisn. How they have stood up 
to their work over all these years is a thing this House ought to recognise. That 
economic strain was enormously accentuated after Japan entered the war and by 
the ever-increasing difficulty of furnishing India with imported consumer goods to 
match the ever-growing prodnetion for outside and the development of her induttrlM 
for war purposes. That steadily increasing disparity between expenditure and con¬ 
sumption for the first two and a half years was so held in check that the wholrsats 
prices only rose by 60 pec cent. After the entry of Japan into the war, prices 
advanced in the course of 12 months by something like a 100 per cent, acceutualed 
not only by the lack of goods but by lost confidence headed by a civil dislurbaDoe. 
It is to meet that situation that die Government of India has taken very vigorous 
measures over wide fields. .t... j 

Mr. Amery mentioned also that India, tn the last two years, had boreowed 
£326 millions interoalty, a sum by no means contemptible when judgri 
extis-ordinarily limited surplus wealth which exislri in India. Everything had ^n 
done to ID crease the import of consumer goods, including quantities of stand ira 
cloth, and drastic steps have been taken to see that it got on the markeh Ha 
mentioned the selling of gold on the Indian market and the silver lent by the 
United States to ease the infiatiooary strain. As a result of these measures, Uie 
price leayels had now been held steady for a whole year, and were lower than in any 

country in Ute Middle East. -.t . o » 

‘‘But the position is one which needs watching with the ntmost ear& By fat 
the gravest conseqaences of the strain imposed upon India s econtwy has been 
the strain on tiie food situation. That has bam and will continue to be, quite apart 
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from tha war, an ineraasingl; aeriona problem. It has, of eonrae, been giaatl; 
aggravated by war eonditiona, by tbe eeBaaUon of normal Imports of rice from 
Burma. By the general nocertainty of tha military attnation and political diatur- 
bancffl and no leas, by tbe effect of inflation on tbe vaat population of ratal 
producer coneumers who have been idnctant to aell their surplnaei, seeing that 
their need lor consumer goods could not be saUsfied at reasonable prices or even 
estiafied at all”. 

Bssaai. Fahihb 

Begarding Bengal bimina, Mr. Amery mentioned the appointment of s Commisilon ' 
to inveatigate the ^mine in Benal.paid a tribute to its Chairman and other members 
for their exceptional knowledge of Indian affaire and added that its terma not only 
covered the past, but, what was more important tbe fntnra. Its investigationa wonla 
later cover tbe whole wider problem of famine in the provinces over tea whole of 
India. “In any case, there can be no dispute as to tbe broad fact. A dreadful fact, 
that, in Bengal, last year, something lite TOO,000 hnroan beings died as the eouse- 
queoee directly of starvation or, to a much larger extent, ti> tbe effect of tea everf 
present endemic diseases on constitutions impaired by noder-nourishment. There 
was a record rice harvest in January and tbe fear of recnnence of last year's famine 
in Bengal has definitely receded. Following on Lord Wavell’s decisive intervention— 
to which a tribute has rightly been paid—tbe very first act of his Viceroyalty—and 
with tee ability and energy of the new Governor, Mr. Casey at the disposal of tee 
Bengal Ministry in their efforts to grapple with the situation, real progress has been 
made. Tha valuable help of tee Army, particularly in regard to transport for distribn' 
tion, has been continued and river and canal boats removed in 1942 for fear of a 
Japanese invasion have been restored,” Mr. Amery observed. _ On the health side he 
gave details of hospital provisiont and referred to the decline in the cholera epidemie. 
After mentioning the allocations of medicine, he said that last year there werenn* 
donbtedly serious local shortages owing to inadequate distribution arrangements. “I 
wilt not claim** he added “that even now the arrangements are entirely satisfactory, 
but at any rate the situation in this respect hat been greatly improved.” 

F(K}D DlS-TBIBimOH AH1> COBThOh MBASUKSS 

Turning to the work of the Central Government, Mr. Amery uid that tee 
Centre worked away steadily at creating effective and reasonably uniform control, 
distribution and food prices throughout India. The difficulties whi^ originally delayed 
eff^tive co-operation between tee Central Government and the Provinces had 
pn^ressively overcome. 

“bio measure”, Mr. Amery added, “taken within India’s own confines, would be 
wholly adequate to secure tee best possible distribnlioa of tee internal resources and 
the eoufidence, which is essential- for teat purpose without tome measure of help from 
without. It is not only that India was already an Importing country before the war 
and that its population hae since grown by twenty millions, but the immense increass 
in the armed forces, more particularly from this country and the United States, bad 
added to what is in effect another province—a consuming but not a prodncing 
province—to the problem of food supply. Tbe House can rest aesnied that neither 
tee Government of India nor His Maiesiy’s Government has failed to be alive to that 
aspect of tee quratios of any moment in tee last two years. The House has been told 
that some 300,000 tons of wheat will have been shipi^ to India in the year ending 
this September. I fnlly reslise that tbe Indian Cential Food Advisory Council have 
expressed disappointment with these figures, m compared with their own standard of 
one million tona a year of importation, with half a million added for reserve. That is 
a point that is only natural in view or India’s own great anxiety, but tee pre-oconpa- 
tioos of His Ma|eity’s Government over an even wider field are no less anxious and 
critical. There never seems te be a limit to tbe urgent demand for shipping and it ia 
only by tbe closest scrutiny of the situation from quarter to quarter that those respon¬ 
sible can manage to scrape together the ships required of any great task.” 

“The queiiioo of finding shipping for further consignmente of grain to India,” 
said Mr. Amery, “ia at tbia moment under tbe active cousideration of the technical 
service directly concerned”. On what he called the greatest of all problem*—how 
to enable her natural resourcra and increased efficiency in their ntilisetion and in tee 
development of new industries to raise tee staudard of living and production, be 
sai^ ''There is no other way of bringing bappineaa to India’s teeming millions or 
giving to India h a whole materii^ etrength and revenue, without which political 
independence would little more than nominal. Mere numbers do not constitute 
pitbec wealth or stren^. Unless they am matched by increased efficiency, they ne 
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indeed the f'leiteet menace to all efforts to raise the standard ot lirinj; or eustain 
political Ireedom. 

Development Schemes 

' '*1 agree heartily with Prof. HiH'’, Mr, Atnery observed, “that those are elementa 

io the problem trbich depend on social customs and religious pre'coiicepttaus, which 
can only be dealt with by a slow process of education and a gradual cltniiga of out¬ 
look. That is all the mote reason lor bold and prompt action in a fisld in which 
Government can hope to produce early results. How urgent this has been is abown 
not only by the recent famine and anxiety about the food situation generally, but 
also by the progressive deterioration of the position shown by statistics. 

After giving details of the £750 millioit agricultural development plan, Mr. 
Amery claimed that the Government of India could certainly not be charged with 
any lack of courage and imagination in facing the problem of India’s agricultural 
development. The Government of India was bound to turn to agricuiture first and 
foremost, because it was and must always be the mainstay of the great majority of 
her population. Industrial expansion could make an immenso contribution tu India’a 
prosperity by balancing India’s economy through furnishing a tnarkct, which could 
absorb a great part of the output of India’s agriculture. _ In that respect, India was 
already the eighth industrial country in the world, ludia stood to-day undoubted on 
the eve of a great industrial advance. 

*‘To that industrial advance accompanied, as I hope it will be, by corresponding 
social advance we here can only wish well," proceeded Mr, Amery. "The day h»a 
long gone by, when British industrialists tended to look upon India as their Own 
preserve and to look upon Indian industry as an ttneconnmio intrusion ou their 
domain. On the contrary I have found whenever I hsve discuased this protili-ni with 
our own industiialista, uuiversat readiness to welcome India's indiistrial progress, a 
universid desire to lend their co-operation in helping forward that progress and n 
confident conviction that in the growth of India’s prna;]crity, there will always hs ait 
opportunity for British trade, provided we supniy India with what site needs, snd 
not simply with what we have been accustomed to sell io the past” 

Mr. Amery said how strongly that vision of India's industrial future fisd appeal¬ 
ed to her imaginatiou was shown by the eager rece(>tion accorded to the plan put 
forward by a group of Bombay Industrialists. An even boliier plan laying greater 
emphasis on agriculture than on social reform bus been pul forward by tbs Indian 
Feaeration of Labour. What mattered in these schemes was the boidneis of ibcir 
conception. The Government of India bad shown no sign of failure to appreciate tba 
greatness of the opportiinily before it in this respect. 

Continuing, Mr. Amery said; "As Mr. Petbick Lawrence baa truly aaid, progress 
in other directions cannot be fully sustained if there is a fundamental diaoquillbrium 
iu the political stmeture. All I want to say ia that these rsforina sre the essential 
requirements to provide the material foundations of the individual standard of living 
and collective resources, without which Indian freedom would mean very little, either 
at home or In relation to the outside world. At any rate, there can be no reason for 
not pushing ahead with these reforms, while conditions for a political aolntion are 
maturing, ao that at whatever stage the now eonsUtulion comes into being, no time 
will have been lost in giving it the best possible start, nor ii it foo much to hops 
that in the light of practical difficulties and ffie immense opimrtunitUs for Indian 
reconstruction, even political difliculiies may find a truer perspective in relation to the 
immense political opportunity before Indian atatesmen.” 

“I am voicing the general aeatimeiits expressed in the course of this dcliatc , 
Mr. Amery «3ded, "when I any Usat we look forward undoubtedly to the aatisfsetion 
of India’* natural aspirations to unfettered control of her dettitiy at a partner in the 
British Commonwealth and as a member of the comity of nsttons, fully worthy to 
stand as equal with any nation in the world (cheers). We all look forward to that 
and we also with her to aUrt on that new chapter of her history, under ttie moat 
favourable auspicea possible—at peace within herself and secure from aggression from 
without and some measure of unity ie essentia! for that purpose—able to play her 
part in contributing to the pence of the world, able to make her contnbuimo to the 
^Ifara and to the culture and the thought of the world and enjoying in evet-iitenaa- 
ing measure prosperity, health and happiness.” (cheer*;) 



The International Monetary Conference 

India’s Proposals Rejected 

India’s seeODd proposal to the InterDationel. Monetarj Confere&ce at Brettoe- 
wood (New Hampaiie) was rejected oa the 6th Jidjr t944. It was aa amendmaat 
presented by Sir Shanmukham Cheity, regarding the help through the proposed noild 
money Inad to economically backward nations, such as India, China and others. 

Sir Shanmokbam said: “1 am greatly disappointed at the attitude of the eon< 
ference. and esj^ially the United States delegation, towards the Indian amendmsit 
seeking to mention specificaliy resources of e«>nomic8lly backward countries as objeo'* 
tiTN of the policy ennnciated in the joint statement on the fund." 

He explained: “The statement refers to balanced growth of international trade 
and maintenance of high lerel of employment as tibe definite objective in the working 
of the fund. It is stated that in these terms it does not meet the case of backward 
countries like India and China. The mere growth in volume of international trade 
will not necessarily benefit those backward countries.” 

Sir Sbanmnkhan Cbetty elaborated that expanded imports and exports between 
Europe and America, for example, would not benefit Asiatic countries. He maintained 
that the fund only provided for Enrop^n and some South American countries, which 
have already ^tablished industry but need to reconstruct and develop it. He said 
that the fund did not provide for the setting up of new industries such as India pro¬ 
pose to do. Sir Shanmukham Chatty said : “What India aims at is more balanced inter¬ 
national trade, meaning that India should also be in a position to produce ander^rt 
finished goods. If the standard of life of the vast millions in Asia is to be raised, 
these countries must be helped to industrialise themselves on a Urge scale. A purely 
agricultural country cannot raise its standard of living.” 

He declared: The Indian amendment was intended to enable these coantries 
to get help from the United States and the United Kingdom in snplymg those capital 
gem^ needed for industrial expansion. The position takes by the Indian delegation 
jtAS consistent with the objectives of economic policy as stated by Mr, Morgeothan in 
bis opening address to the conference.” Sir Shanmukhain Chetty then quoted Mr. 
Morgenthau as saying “world prosperity can only be built up by an increasing 
number of prosperous customers, and prosperity like peace is indivisible.” 

Sir Bbanmokbam stated : “The Indian delegation attempted through the amend¬ 
ment to translate this noble sentiment into practice. To our surprise and disappoint- 
ment our amendment was opposed by the United States delegation.” 


The British Labour Party Conference 

Demand for Release of Indian Leaders 

A big surprise was caused at the Labour Party Conference in London on the 
ISth December 1944 when, in defiance of the Executive, who opposed it, delegates 
carried a resolution on India which called for the release of Indian political leaders 
to &eilitate Pegotiations to end the deadlock- 

When the Labour Party Conference resumed to-day a composite reaolntion oa 
India, submitted b/ the National Union of Railwaymen, was debated. The i^oluUon 
declared : “This Conference, being of the opinion that the granting of freedom to 
the people of India to establish an independent Indian National Government will be 
a decisive factor in the fight agunst Fascism and towards the unification of ail anti- 
Fascist forces, urges the immediate euding of the jwlitical deadltmk by negotiations 
with all leaden of the Indian people, with a view to the formation of a responsible 
National Government which will rally the entire population in India to the anti- 
Fascist cause. With a view to facilitating the uegotiatioos we call for the release ^ 
Indian Polituml leaders.” 

Mr. Charles Bridges moving the resolution, said that India was like a great 
running sore in the aide of the British CommonweaUh of Nations. The Executive 
sent a deputation to Mr. Amery and put their point of view, and there the problem 
seemed to have been left. The Viceroy, in his apeech in Calcutta, said that the 
Government of India has done everything they possibly could and the next move 
must come from the Indian side. How could negotiations be conducted from the 
Indian side if the ^ple who could put forward the Indian views were inside 
priiou dungeons 1 If the resolution was cKiied, he expected to see the Executive 
taking a much &rm» line in the matter. 
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•Med: **We c*n ba ■ great nation. Onr battle.tbln can go 
l*“d to land. B« aa loog as tbU poTerty 
and dcetitnuon and thia terribla aitnatba exists la India, It la a bioi on ihewhola 
and the Labonr mosement. We must throw our enerRy 
»to UiiB fisht The Indian problem m as great a problem for the labour mo^- 
thi"*‘ *** *^*** domMtio problems which bare been before the Gonferenca 


The Member of Parliament for West Leyton, Mr, S. Sortnutn. aald that we 
sooola release Indian political pnsQnera who lor years wiibont obaive or trial had 
been langunbing in enstody. » . — 


«»n*date for the Button dlriilon of Plymonth, Mrs. Luck 
afiadwow, said: * rhe key to the Indian problem Is in Downing Strest end it lies 
in the hands ot one man alone. Mr. Cburebill can go to Quebec, Wesbingtoa, Cast* 
btanea, Teheran and Moseow, II the OoTeinment ate really in aarneat with regard 
to India, why oannotMr. Winston Obuiehill go to Delhi as well and Asre meet tht 
Indian leaders." 

_ The Oonstrnetional Engineering Union pnt forward a reMlntlon declaring that 
no time should ba lost in reel!mine negoUadoiis, with the ultimate object erf ludta 
being given a place in the British Oommoowetlth of Nations aiBilar to tbatenjoy^ 
by other partnen. 

ISTBBBDPTIOKB GbSET GOHUITTEB SFOKBSUXS 


When Professor Laski called upon Mr. James Walker, Member of Fttliamenl^ 
to reply for the Executive, a del^ate shouted, “1 protest against Mr. Walker being 
called up to speak on this. Be is an unfit representative of the British Working 
claes." Professor Laski immedtately jnmped to his feet and said. "Yon sit down and 
don’t be insulting. The Executive is the body appropriate for ehoosing those whom 
it wishes to apeak on its bebnit,” The delegate again tried to protest, bnt Prof. Laaki 
said: "You have no basis in yant protest except in yoor oainrid ineoleace to Mr. 
Waltor.* 

When bo rose to ep^k, Mr, Walker said: ‘I am sorry there a» some people 
in the ball who do not seem to like me very much. If they do not like me, because 
1 have the habit ot apeskiug in a forthright manner sbont some things they come to 
the rmitrum and talk shoot—well, they will joit have to pat np with it. They ought 
to be able to take as well as give in onr debatea’’. 

Hr. Walter aaid that the Bxeontive acoepud the resnlntion of the Oonitroetlonal 
Engineering Union. They opponed the resnlntion of the National Uninn of Railway- 
rnen, because it osrrM the conference much further than the past declarations. ]n 
efieot it would matn we quitted India to*inorTow. None of the Allied nation^ In- 
clnding Russia, would wish ns to quit India before the Japanese were defeated. Orest 
Britain must tuirry our duty to Indians as well aa to Burmese and defeat the JapaneM 
in order to give India acbance for political seif-gorernmeDt. The Crippa Offer hui 
the backing of the Labour Miniatera in the Government and It atood fa^ay. When 
tbs Indian poiiticai parties focmnlated a coniUtnlion it would be carried out. The 
British Govaromeut would cease to have any goveioing authority in India and India 
would posaesi fall and complete self'gnverameot. 

Sdvpobt fob BADicaL Oewocbatio Party , 


'Iliere had arisen, Mr. Walter said, anotber party in India—the Radical Demo- 
cratio Party. 'ITie Radical Demoeratio Party, a working olasa party, atood lor the 
same objects as the Labour Party—the lifting of sUndardaof life of the working claw 
ot India. It was not aobsidiaed by the Government of India. It wanted free self- 
government to India and waa demanding an extension of franobite for every eiiizan 
in India so that a complete Lemocratio India could be evolved. TTieae people were 
gaining strength ail over India. "The Executive yields to none In lu determination 
to bring sbont lelf-governmeot for India, but we do not believe that we shall ba 
carrying out our duty to the Labonr movement in this country, or to the people of 
India, If we simply Mopt the Irresponsible sttitnde of washing onr hsnda of tba 
whole affair and laving Indiana to settle U themielvM is the only way it would be 
settled when people feel to strongly." 

Alter Pro/. Laeki declared the result of Uie voting on the raaolntion. there was 
an uproar for several minuta. One delate abooted to Mr. Walkw, "Pot that In 
your pipe and emoke it”. Mr. Walker reportod: ‘T an ^ all ttet ramw to 
and you an'i.” Thia wm the aeemnd time duDog the wwk that we Q<mfer«ace 
petM against the wishes o* *he Excogu ve. 


baa 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Mysore University Convocation 

The following are exfaracts from the Convocation Address 
delivered by Rajadharmapravina Diwan Bhadur 
K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiymron S^ttmber SOth, 1944, 

Gstberiag op the vaned edTSDtagei 70 Q hare gaioed under foatering iiare 
of yotir Alraa Mater, 70 Q ate, icoat of yoti, about to pass into a wider world where 
30 a will come under new eonditiona, which will impewe unaecuatoraed duties and 
rwponeibiliti^ but also offer enlarg^ Iraedom and scope lor talent nod luitiaUre. 
Ihe aabjeet of first interest to a joung mau about to start ia life is natarall? the 
search for a career. This, at idl times a somewhat difficult reatter, has in these 
later decades become ioeresKogly hard. While edncMtion, both secondary and 
higher, has made fairly rapid ezpanslou, there has not beeo a corresponding increase 
in the sTailable openings loc the products of each edaestiou. £?ery 
avenue of employment from GoTernruent Bercice to the independent 
professions, is or is on the ' way to become orererowded. The develop¬ 
ment of trade and industry, till quite recently, has bMo too slow to absorb more 
than a very small peroent^e of the qualified- unemployed. 

In most couDtries it is coming to be recognized that large scale nnemploytnant 
is a very grave social evil, which can only bs effectively tackled by the fall use of 
the authority and resources of the Btate. To fit educated youth with appropriate 
occupation baa always been a rather perplexing taek. In the pMutlar cireumstaitces 
of India it is one of special urgency and impoitaoee. The inteiJigeiice and energy of 
young manhood most have snffioient and suitable outlet. If legitimate openings are 
denied, then the temptation to follow out rash and reckless conrMi may prove 
difficult to resist 

There are people who, lamenting what they regard aa the over-prmiuctuMi of 
graduates, would counter the phenomenon by making education mote c<»tly and 
difficult, especially in its higher grades. A few would not hesitate to restrict 
admission to schools and colleges in drastio ways, leaving the disappointed many to 
shift for themsslves. Not a few would take away from higher education what Is at 
pr^nt One of its chief attractions, namely, at a gateway for merit to the better paid 
appointments in the public service. Home would be content with insisting on 
specisl or adtUtioual quaii&eations as a meane tME reducing competUion and at Ihe 
same time for ensnring greater efficiency among thoM employed. Others would 
oarrow the range of selecUon, without paitioolar reference to ^ciency by mmtna 
of communal ration and clasa preferences, Needlsss to aay, devices which serve 
but to imn tract, instead of enlarging the prospects of employment for lai^e 
numbers, will only aggravate the real evil. 

Ways and means for relieviog the tragedy of unwanted and idle talent cannot 
be indefinitely put off. The task of finding suitable remedies, wbitffi will not narrow 
the benefits (» higher edueation, reqniies to be token np lerionsiy and in a broad¬ 
minded spirit. matter la one which eODcerna alike the Government, the 

University, and the pnblie. The primary ruponsibility, naturally, lesti with the 
Gorerument, u the aupreme guardian of the interesto and welfare of the people, not 
to speak of its unique position aa the largest employer of labour and intelligence. 
It is np to the University to consider, among otiwr things, how far its oouisea of 
instruction can be endowed with a grrater measure of reisvsney to the after.careera 
of pupiis. The fact that some of the existing courses, as in Medicine and Engineer¬ 
ing, do directly iead to professional competency, ia sufficient proof that the equipping 
of studeata for practical life is not beyond the purview of recognized senemro of 
study. Au immediately practicable and useful departure would he the inacitution 
of new or alternative courses with a definite vocational utility or trend, to which 
pupils with little or no aptitude for academic subjeeto eould be switched off at the 
proper stages. This would have the incidental advantage of relieving the'occasional 
over-crowding and congestion in some of the oIssbm, and also of obviatiog the not 
uncommon spectacle of melancholy iwoceaaiona of atndeots wandering from elan to 
clasa and from college to college in the aearoh for admittonca Then there is the 
very helpful part which can be played by public bodi^ iDduitrisl orgauisations, 
gpd (lasses aqd iqdlTiduslB general I j’ who are poiiMsed o| joAuence and pa^ooag^-< 
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if iheir sjmpkthy and eo-m>eratiO)i b« soiiited—in proriding nttnatiTo openiogt fn 
SB incrMsiog nambn of UniTenit; men. 

In tbemMadnie, yon the saw fledg^ gndnetee enn but make the beet of the 
■itnatton. Tbit ia ntber better mt the moment than it might have been, beoaUN of 
the great demuid for trained'penonsel for aerncea connected with the War. The 
ehoice of a profeaaion ie, when all ii aai^ as indifidnal matter, ^pendent os 
neeeaaitf, opporiuoity and iwraonal inclination, just aa much aa in (be matter (d 
ehooaiDg a partoer for life, it acraoely ienda iuelf to practical adrice of a Kenerd 
kisd. Bat I will aay thia, that yon abonld not make a hapbazaid choice, ted by an 
idle desire to follow a beaten track, or drift from lack of imagination and energy 
into the firet opening that offert; nor abonld yon be inSuwced aolely by the 
peonoiaty or other anperfieial attractiona. It ia at laaat as Important aa anything 
dae for your futtua happtnaaa and anccesa that the profeetion of your choice 
ia eongenial to your inter^ta aud your temperament, and that it is one for which 
yon hare the requisite aptitude and caj^ilities. Once you hare made yotir choice 
yon hare of conrae to adek to it and make it the aerions bneiness of roar life. Yon 
•hould'gain maatery of ita rula and principle ita unwritten standards and cos- 
rantions, and spare (neither time nor patience to acquire ekill and readiness 
in applying yonr knowledge, I need hardly add that, in atriring for ance^f, you 
will nae anon means only aa are atrictly bononrable and aa your better nature will 
approre. 

What work yon underta^ {and thia applies equally to work outeide yonr 
profeaaioa) must be done as well as yon can; to enanre this, yon mutt refrain Irotn 
taking on mora than yon ean efficiently deal with. The temptation to oreratrain the 
werglei ie one to which ambitiona young men ara piom; but it moat be 5rmly 
raaiated. Yon cannot afford to n^leot the ^uirementa <d physical health in the 
Btrsat of profenional laboor. BoaineM sneceas and a comfortable bank balance ara 
poor eompenaationa for an enfeebled eonatftation and diminiabcd capacity for tbe 
rational enjoyment of tbe good Ihiogs irf life. A too close sod pertioaciona attention 
to the call of huainma ia apt to get a pereon into a narrow groore. The apringt of 
enltnie will itognate and erentnaily dry up, if yon out youraetrea away from the 
nSning Inflasoee of art and mnaic, if yon n^ieot thoae bumaniaing etudiM which 
•erre to broaden tbe mind and help it to remain fresh and alert, and make no 
i^iooa attempt to keep abrnat of the treads of sdfaueing knowledge. 

Yon must not be like thwe abort-sighted and aelf-ceotred persona who are to 
engroBied in themaelTea or in the making of money that tbty hare no time to ipare 
for thnr dutiia aa mtizena and members of society. Tbe education which yon nara 
leeeired brings with it freeh opportnuitiea and also added reeponeibiiitiea. Instead 
of being the raoipiwits of toe inflaeoee of others, yon will from beocefortb itand in 
positions whence your own infloentw will largely tell npon otbera. Your new 
leeponHbilitiet cannot be properly ditcbarged anlen yon take a keen Interest in tbe 
esenta and raorementa of the day, and keep yonrielree coneeraaot with Important 
queatiooa affecting the country and tbe people. Yonr minda moat be receptire of 
new facta and new ideas, and able to appreciate other pointe of view than yonr 
own. But do not be carried away by catcb-worda and party-cries, and do not 
alarisbiy echo a more forceful pereon'a eoice. No adf-reipaciing person with 
preteusiona to edocatioo will blindly accept ready-made opinions, from wbalever 
source, bo it a book or newspaper or platform orator. I‘I* beat in erert way to 
fotat yonr own independent judgment on toe data aeanabla to you. Only aa yon 
can stand firmly an yonr own feet and see yonr own way clearly will yon ^in a 
poaition to giro a aonnd lead to oth«a who may look np to yon lor adnce or 

*'”*^*Leadeiabip ia not a matter of potaesaing a Mlowing, howerer nnmarona and 
ioflnential, but implies a «»rtaio capacity lor conatmcUre direction. No country can 
attain to greatneaa withont laadera wise as well aa ealiaiit; but no cpnntiy need 
deaoair ae long aa iu aeata of Iwraing can prodnee men and women of sisioo and 
aanito of iadgment, with tba intellect, character and physical eigour which will fit 
them to guide their fellows aright. New w«e the isreicce of anch mow urgent 
and Dieaeing that at thia anpreme moment when Indta'a destiny is in toe balance: 
and toe need ia not conftaed to politics, but extend* to alt other snberee of national 
life. Ae hour often fioda the man ; and it may be Ibat tome of yon, tbe prodocte 

of tbit Doieetiity, ere cast for that ardnons role. t .u t 

“ At any rate. It can bo eaidol moei of yon and yoor generation that, through 

toe corporate life of eohool and college, the friendly nralry ««d the team epirit of 

too intelligent participation in debates and diacnaaioos, tbe aciirlitea and 
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•meoities made possible 'by *ba Unirewily Union s eocial work amoni; the poor 
oatside the DniTeraity walisi and tbioga such as th^, yoa have bad neefol 
preparations, not only for leadership, but for that itbicb is no less important, the 
capacity for concerted action. Nothing great or laetiog can be i^eomplidiiM in 
eocial life without wilting and organiz^ oo-operation.- uiTen this and the spirit of 
mntnsl aocommodation, which ia prepared to yield on aneseential poi&te of difierence 
in order to secure unanimity on eseentiale, there is practically no limit to trbat can 
be acbiered in the way of national unity and well-being. 

Even the eommuntd disagreemente which have grown into such regrettable 
promiiience in recent years ahould be amenable to friendly eettlement in an atmos¬ 
phere of reciprocity and neighbourly understanding and consideration; the more so 
because they are not to any iargt extent due to _ religious^ causa, but are grounded 
mainly on diTergenas of motise and siewpoiat affecting social, economic and 
political intereeiB. A reasonable smrit of genuine compromise baa, at alt events, 
better chances of composing differences of this kind than mntnal denuncistion or 
one-aided appeasement. 

There are many oireotions, besides sectional politicB, in which the pablio smrit 
of edncat^l youth may find ample scope for useful service. «To help the illiterate 
masses to rise above their age-long eondirion of stagnation is a great missfon, 
increasing in importance with the growth of the national spirit in India. It requires 
OrganizM effort, not riirangh paid officials alone, but to a large extent by voluntary 
agency, devoted to the spreading of popular Vacation and enlightenment the 
Improvement of traditional methods of agriculture and industry, and the ratsing of 
the general standards of living. AnoUier fruitful field is the reform of injuiione 
social customs which, having lately outlived their original purpose mid utility, now 
hamper progreM or cauae needtas humiliation or auffmring. Life must be made 
worth living for all; and the first step towards this is to alter or eliminate, in a 
spirit of cautious firmness, all such aoorcet of mischief ss offend against that 
anpreme idaal. The elevation of the statua of womanhood is a third great sphere in 
which there is need for sympathetic and concerted action. The seclnsion of women, 
with its spothasis of the purdah, is bound to disappear, as it is indeed already 
doing. The fact that there are so many of them among the new graduates is Itaeu 
a significant indication of a better time coming. In that auspieioua future women 
will surely play an increasiBgly nseful part in social and pnblie life. This makes it 
sll the more necessary that their faellitiea for education should be amplified, and 
that it should be on lines appropriate and adapted to titrir place and functions is 
the home and outside. Women should undoubtedly have a just measure of property 
rights (—a matter in which the hlysore State was Uie ffrit to take l^isleiive 
action—), and likewise an ^^uate part and voice in pnblto affairs. 

Thera are, of course, various other lines of progroa, which will suggest them* 
selves to you. But in the esse of all alike, their significance and effeet at a time 
like the present can only be realized by viewing them, not independently by them¬ 
selves, but gainst the grwt background of national relmbiliation. For we are living 
in one of thoee momentous peii<»ia of revolutionary change which come in &e wake 
of a protracted and devastating war. 

The greatest War of all time is swiftly moving to its climax. Already, while 
it hae lasl^. It has inflicted untold misery and Buffering on millions, and spread 
death and destruction cm a scale hitherto undreamt of. Its influence on moral 
Btandards, whether between nations or among individuals, hss not been altogether 
bsueficial. But, as against this, it has served to quicken many virtues ususily 
dormant, such aa fortitude, fellow-feeling, inteoae love of eoantry, heroism, self- 
sacrifice. It has in many different ways changed the aspect of oivitization; and 
more than this, U has altered the angle from which men are accustomed to view 
their own interests end thcae of their fellows. 

Wat is no blessing even in disguite; hut it has some mitigaling features, snd 
to is not an nnmixed evil. It can be placed to its mdit than it makea posaible large- 
scale innovations and advancements which, but for it, would never have been attemp¬ 
ted. This present conflagration has compressed into .the space of a very 
few yeara developments—acientific, meobanicsl, economic, and other—^whimi 
might have taken centniies to bring about. Againet the dislocation of 
establhhcd conditions of life, the inflation and acarcity, the vexatious restrictions on 
individusi freedom, and the over-widening control over private action and discretion, 
mty be set the fset that it bat led to a far-reaching process of nationalization of 
eueotial material assets and' of Ae enlistment of human intelligence and inventivs- 
ness in the common cause. In these and o^er ways the War has helped to 
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demanstnta tta almrat aDUmitedpoiaibilitlct of organised ptaneinfc and eo-o^tnatod 
aetivit;. It ia no ezaggention to aaj that, if ail tboaa trcmendotia efforla, tbOM 
Dne<iuaIIed mraarcM and taltnta, that oonoentralion of ontbuataam, aaU'dantal and 
determioation, vhidi bare btm davoted to tba aupramo puqioae of wlnoinK tbe War, 
could tM> diveited, whan it is won, to the reiloralion and laconatruotioD of national 
eaiatenea on a wide front, mankind wonld find itself lifted to an alniwt onitnagin- 
able ievd of well-bdng and prosparit;. lliaKenlt eannot bat be improved, both In 
performance and in quaiity, b; ue fact that it wouid ba brought about, not be fear 
and eompulaion at iu war time, but mainly by wiitioR oo-opatation and free 
initiadve functioning within a comptahensire and approrad national plan. 

Several eountnes have alreriy taken up in right earnaat tba vital and complex 
qneatioD of poat>war reconetruction. In India the time cannot ba far off when she 
will be in a poaition to manage her own affairs, and there will riaa a vaai unmber 
of ptoblema clamouring for attention. Thoia of yon who can should begin from even 
now a cloee tUidy of Uieu problema and the manner in which they were being tack¬ 
led elaewbere. No «lonbh oiienmstanoaa vary from country to oouotiy; bat it ihonld 
ba poaaibte to learn aomatbiog from the example and experience of other {^piro, 
pad occaaionally even to profit from their miatakes. Soviet Euaaia afforda tbe 
moat striking inatance in biato^ of what rasointe national plannleg can do in 
entirely changing the social and economic obaraoler of a vast tmitory with racial, 
political and other conditiona aomawbet resembling thoaa wa have here. In not 
more thmi twenty yMta, at a time too when the imminence of war had not begun 
to act aa a g<Md. Ruaaia’a far-aighted leadera achieved a complete indueirial and 
agricultural revolution, which has reacted iiowerlully On the cukural and all other 
Bipecta of tbs national life. It has also, beyond a doubt, put Kuatia in a position 
to wage a glgantio war, with ever mounting and impresaivs aueceas, egaint a |iower- 
ful and rutb^ enemy. Nazi Germany, it is trite, achieved equally apectaciilar 
results in an even shorter interval; bat she did this tbrougb much more question¬ 
able lotalitarisD metiiode, and then employed the retulting itreogib and mourcet 
for nnsorupnlous parpoaea of sggrandizemeot and oppreaaiop. A notable lllualratjoa 
of bald end atateemanlike planning, on a ^ramparatively limited acaie confined to 
social saeurityproblema lathe famone Severldge plan, which ie atill under dlecnaslon 
in Britain and hta not yet been implemented. Here in Indie vstioue important 
mattere, auch as ^ueationd reform, agneultaral improvement, increased food produc¬ 
tion, famine prevention, pablic haehh, metkeling end trenaport feciUtie^ the 
extended nee of machinery and diatribation of power, mooeisry atebifization, and 
ao on, are beiog contiderM by epacial eommitteaa and departments. Notsbla spade 
worl^ some of which taea already attracted moch iotereit, has been done in the aeme 
field by able and experienced pnbtie men nod bodies. If on will have plenty oi 
material, therefore, in the way of reealte end teeommendaiions, to study, digest end 
form yoot own opinions opoo. 

Meanwhile, If yon youraelvw ere hoping to take eome oiefot and active part 
in baildiog the India of the future, yon will have to make very clear to youraelvw 
what is the sort of future you ere looking forward to. It is not one in which not 
only will more wealth ba created, hot that wealth will be more widely and equitably 
diettibuled; where effective meaearse will be nut in hand for eliminetiDg ihoae 
greet enemies of progress—poverty, ignoren^ diaeeee. and cpmpulwry Idieneet; 
• ‘ rds of living and comfort will be generally raited, the purchsiing 



to each indivtaual the full development of hie pereonelity, of provirfiog him wHh 
eneb vocatlonel training aa may boenit^ to this cepac ty aad aptito^ and there¬ 
after of putting him in the way to obUin appropriate occupation f Would yon 
tolerate locial ariangementa which impo^ « perpitua^ artificial In^ualiij^ nrt 
Kitted to merit or character, or Interfered nerfteaaly with legitimate form rf kII- 
MoreseioD f Would you not require of any future polity that fey be evolved ibet 
^ahoSI be d^m«ratic in if tit end enbetaoce. diet it ebould eafeguard the 
fandamental rights of free cLlizenibip, end diet it ehould give to you and others 
like yon a pro^r voice in tbe ordering^ maitero towdung your own 

and ewiel f It ii queetioiie like these which yon mart put to yoortelvea 
Inwall aobrutv ■ for Upon tbe answer to them will depend tbe kind of 
wori^on will ii bnilS? «id the condition, end m.teri.l. yon will 

““"“l ”SaS SSj! you wbetber, in the circumetancea ia 
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which otiT conn try ti placed, it wonld not be best to follow the meUiad the of wise 
arohitect, and build from tbe bottom upwards, seonrini^ the foandattons, instead of 
from roofing %o ground level. The work might begin with a real and Bobatantial 
esteosioD of demoeratic prloeiple of seli^KOvernmeat to tlie amailest units of 
popular life and oommoa interest,- tbe village, township, factory, or, in general 
tereas, the compact and oonvenient neighbourhood. This would leave to the 
people tbemselvea tbe mtuiageinent of their own immediate _ concerns, _ and at 
the Bams time serve as bMis for farther devolutions of oolleotive rMponsibility on 
larger and larger groups. The process would find its natnrsl culmination in tiis 
autonomous State, founded on affinities of _ language, roaonera and oustoms, and 
cemented by the bonds of loyalty and eonstitutionai rule. A broad framework of 
self-government in ascending stage of expansion will, without doubt, be capable of 
supporting the vast dome of a great Indian Union, ofieiing ample shelter for all 
peoples and all varieties of culture, and abundant inducement for that citwe painier- 
•hip among free and equal States which is necessary for intemsl soliditary and 
external security. Urs very substantial advantages evolved during a hundred and 
fifty years and more of tbe British eonnection, in the way of a coherent polltieai 
Btructure and a growing identity of national inter^ts thronghout the vast geographi¬ 
cal unity of India, should not be lightly abandoned without adequate substitutes 
being provided. On the other baud, the iodependenoa which coneists in the self- 
sufficient isolation of a number of rival sovereignties fealoas of each other is not 
perhaps the safest guarantee of national freedom. 

This takes ns to a r^ioo more tm less of uncertainty and apeculation; and so 
I stop, my object being simply to make you think about various vihtl questions for 
yonrselves. The fntnre may not altogether conform to yonr expectations. It is 
nearly always the case that viatons are rosier in prosp^t than in realizstion, and 
that acbtevement falls far short of the ideal. But this does not detract from their 
value u objective and as inapication. A clear cunoeption of things not yet in being 
will itself tend to invest them with substance and shape. Withmit the nplifiiiig 
power of our ideals we should be but as creatures crawling on the ground. The 
greatest men of all nations, the outstanding leaders, the spiritual teachers, tits 
famous heroes, the sel fleas benelaotors, all have been in their own way idealist but 
witb a strong sense of reality ; in other words, they were dynamic personalities, 

VoQth is eminently the season of hopes and ideals. It is true enough that dis¬ 
illusionment often folJowe in their wake,—it may be because the hopes are pitched 
too high and beyond (be measure of one’s capacity, it may be b^Hiusa the ideals 
are insufficiently tempered with the elements of good sense and hard fact. But 
not on Uiat aeeouut should yon underrate their importance. Entertain lofty aspira- 
tiODs, cultivate generous uieals, bat give to them the sharp «Ige of discipline and 
practical knowledge; faith and oonfidenee will thm bring accomplishment within 
reach. 

The world into which yon, my young friends, are about to go forth may be 
full of difficulties sod discoongementa; but the resolute mind wiH find in it 
sufficient room for personal advancement and distinction, and abundant scope for 
Boselflah service. You may not all of you, or all the time, win worldly success; 
but you can and shonld always strive for samething much better, the approbation of 
your own coii^ience. Use your oppaitunities, then, well and worthily, and in a 
manner befitting your new poeitiou and atanding. Preserve by yonr attitnde and 
by yonr conduct in life the best traditions of your University, In its name and 
and on its behalf 1 bid you farewell, wishing every one of you pleasant, useful, and 
honourable future. T 


The Travancore University Convocation 

T^5. extraeU from the addraaa delivered at tbe Sixth Convocation 

, J AWshuomacAan, K, C, X, {Retirtd Dtwan of Banda) on batnrday, 

the nth November 1944;— 

The war ie now nwring ite end and victory ie in eight; and we are entering 
npon an age of leconatruction in which tha basic ideas on wnicb civilisation rests 
that a new mder may be evolved. All over tha world, men’s 
minds ate thinking *of a pssca wbioh will afford to all nationa ^e means of dwelling 
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^ F*}!**“ ®*“ bonndtriw Bnd wUoh will »fford uranaw tbai all man 

IB nU laada Iitb oot thair lirw ia freedom from feai end wnt.” In oar own ooontrv 
plane of poet-werdeTelopraant, eeooomia and eoeial, embraeloK all Mpeota of oatioael 
life ate beinjf drawn op by tbe goTeroment^ with the obieol of raitine the deplorable 
low etaadaida of Iwing. Aa Hia Excallaacy Lord WaTsll baa amid : “We muit lift 
ihe poor man of India from poTTiy U> eecucity; from ill-health to TlKOur: from 
Igooraaea b> onderetaadiog.*' Theie plana are not ideale to be realited aa and wfaeo 
ciicumiuncM permit, bat defioita projeote to be executed within the ahorteat period 
of time, and every where ample flnaoeiat retervea are being built up to enable thia to 
ha done, 'llie plaoe include within their scope egricaUnre, iueluding Aulmal hui- 
bandry, Foiaita, and Fl^eriea j induttriea, major and minor: oommunloatioiii: 
alectrie pow»; and aomal aetricea in which ate compriaed education on a nation¬ 
wide Bcale with provition for compulsion for boys and girls between the ages of 6 
and 14 *, medical relief, public hmilth etc. The governmente of advaneea Indian 
States have also taken their share in this great movement. The Travanoora govera- 
ment have given a notable lead ; ai yon know, they have prepared very comprehen- 
■iva plana for poat-war improvemsnta and are accumulating a reserve fund, which ia 
expected to amount to nearly rnpeee eight erorei, for their exeention. All tbla meant 
that a much more extended nat will be made of science and eeientifle letestoh than 
in the past ; and gradnatm in India will be called upon to play a great part In thia 
didicolt ta*k of rebuilding Uie level of national life. 

In many le^ecU graduatea of recent yean of this and other nnlTaraittea in 
lodia wilt be more iortnoate than those that completed their atudiea before the w«. 
Many of them latter were faced by the daily spectre of unemployment; the deprciition 
that prevailed in 19^ aud the following years made it extremely difficult for them to 
obtain pusitioaa in which they ^uld atiiiae lor the benedt of their coantrymen tbe 
knowledge they gaiued in the nniveraitiee at to much aacrifien. Happily, this aout- 
killio^ experience will not^ be yours. On the other hand, there will be much diffl- 
cully ttt Bocating. in sufficient number^ thequalified men needed by Um governmeaia 
in India for their plans of recouttraclion. Ae FrofcBaar Hill baa said :—*Tha Brat 
of India’s seienUfio needs is to strengthen and expand education and rmearch in 
biolmiical sciencea, in medicine and iu aatoclated subjecta, in physiology and bio¬ 
chemistry, in genetics and alt spplicationa of biology to Ssbeties, agrioaltur& public 


Engineering , 

Governmeaie and tiiatea elionld regard it as their first concern to eatahliib a sntti- 
ctent onmbar of institneioDs for the purpoeea described by Prof. Hiil. so that recon- 
etruotion may not be impeded- What is imiMriant is the widest diffusion of tbe 
ecientific spirit and the new order of values It orrates. Nor will the need f ir tlie 
sociH science—sociology, philosophy etc.—be lesa iniiateot. Masyof India’s prohiems 
are e^ial and the rea<l|ustment of an old social order to suit modero conditions will 
demand trained thinkers in large numbers. As bm been welt aiid “Oontemitorary 
society is veined with the blood of ideoce ; no sepcct of fife rerasine ansffected.” 

No form of eoeial service is nobler thso that of aasiiUng tbe maaeea of India 
to abetter life. This privIKe will be yootaand I wish yon all every anccesi ia 
whatevei capacity it may fall to yon to take part in this great endeavour, Onjy one 
thing is important; what you uodertake, yon most do in the true aplritof aerviee, aa 

s labmir jq another topic which ia much in the minds of sll of ns to¬ 

day—tba coDStituiional problem of India, 

India haa been offered the full sutni of a Dominion Is the propoaati of the 
War Oabioet made in March 1942—tbe Ciippa propoaala. 'Hiia offer stands. Tba 
eonceotioD of Dominion Stains represcnis the high watermark political thought has 
hitherto reached. As you will recall, the report of the inter-imperial Belationa 
GommiUes of 1926 deacribca the group of eeli-goveroiDg eommuoitiaa composed of 
Great Britain and the Dominions in the following terms :—‘"They are auionomoiit 
MmmaniUes within tbe British Empire, equal In status in no way aubordinate on* 
to another In any aspect of their domealic or external affsirs, though nnited by a 
rnmmon aliCKiance to the Crown and freely asaoctaied *s membera of tbe Krrii-h 
Qjmmoiiwealth of Natioi.i” 'JUe basic idwa underlying the ^wption are ; Firallj, 
fVeat Bcitaitt and tbe Dominions are eModaied on a fooling of complete freedom and 
eooality. Every community is at liberty to develop accorting to its oma geoina and 
Secondif. the common link ia tbs Crown which is the lymboi of the noity 

•»<* W* on* Ot tbm. 
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Tbirdly, nni^ ot politic*! sction fa not eecaied by control of policy by Britrin or by 
'' lef;al or cooBtitntional pcoTfaiona. bat n b»aed on tbc poautBioa oi common ideali. 
The British Gommonweeltb bu slwaye been n poireifai ioflaence for peace; ud it 
is tiia pattern on nhii^ a world order for aecnring peace can be evolfed. 

My cooTicatios is that India can attain its highest political destiny as a 
Dominioo, As a result of the British conneetiDn India has achieved a sense of unity 
which did not exist before, British rule has enabled na to check the fiisiparoue 
tendencies in oar society and evolve a sense of common citizenship. India has also 
imbibed from the Bririsb connection the love of freedom and rule of law which are at' 
the root of the conception of Dominion Status. Besides, modera India has been omi'' 
siderabty infiuenced by British ealtnre and thought, British history, and British 
political institutions. The war has shown the kinship of ideals in the fandamentals 
of life between Britain and India. When in the ‘'Testoment of Beauty" the poet 
mfwB to the democratic way of life and says that:— 

“The high ^al of one ^at endeavonr 
la spiritual attunment, individual worth, 

At all cost to be sought and at all cost pursued, 

To be won at all cost and at all coat assured.” 
he expresses the central teaching of Indian thought. 

9. The late Mr. 0. B. Pas welcomed the goal of Dominion Status for reasons 
which he explained &ub ‘To me the ides is specially attractive because of its deep 
epriritaal signiGcauce. 1 believe tn world pesre, the nitimate fafetstion of the world 
and I think that the great Commonwealth of Nationa called tiie British Empire—a 
federation of ^verM races,' eaeb with its distinct life, distinct civilisation and distinct 
mental outlook if properly led with statesmen at the helm, is bound to make a 
lasting contribution to the problem of knitting the world into the federation of the 
homan race. I think it Is for the good of Indis, for the good of the world that India 
should strive for freedom within the commonwealth.” 

Thera is another aspect. India is the test of the <mmmoDweaUh principle. If 
the principle fa applied to India—with history, culture and traditions different from 
those of Britun and the Domiiiiona—it would be one of ^thc supreme achievements of 
history ; and India aa a Dominion will be a link between the civilisations of the l&st 
and West: "It would build a bridge ot understandiDg" between the two civilisations. 

The establi sbment of a Dominion constitution for India immediately on the 
the cessation oi hostilities should be the joint effort of Britain and India. X am 
confident that the best minds in both countries working together can bring about 
agreement on essentiala among tbe important elements in India’s life. If this Hnot 
possible the procednm should be that followed in regard to the Act of 19H5. The 
British Government should arbitrate on the outstanding issues and all parties must 
accept the awards till they are replaced by agreed solutions. 

At the same time, we in India abould realise that the war bas radically changed 
the character of our internal problem and that we ehonid now re-examine it in a new 
setting and from a fresh point of view. I shall mention two important consider¬ 
ations. 

In the first place, the world baa become one in a real sense and its parts, 
however remote, are closely link^ As Mr. Wendell Wilkie has said“The high- 
ways of the world are crowded. From Hongkong to Narvik, and from. tbe North 
Pole to the South, there are no empty seas, no air spaces which are not traversed, 
no land where inter^te on many people do not meet and may not oonfiiot,” Inter¬ 
dependence is the l^note of the new order and eve^where, iwmgDising this.pow«fnl 
eountriei are organising new meaaar^ of co-operation with omer countries io im¬ 
portant spheres of national activity, 'ihis is the tc@id of world events—U h fot^ng 
of new links. Tbe lesson to us in India is clear. The food problem for example 
has shown that the economy evolved in all parts of India over decad« is organically 
connected and that tbe slightest disturbance in one place can have serious reperens- 
sione all over tite country. 

S^adty, the coming era has been rightly described as that of the "common 
man.” All over the world, the main duty of governments will be to formulate and 
execute plans for social security. India is do exception. The gravest menace we 
have to face it the low level of the national income—millions of people living in 
cond'ttione perilously near the starvation level. The energies of sll the governments 
in India will have to be devoted, lor u long a time as we can foresee, to the single 
problem of raising the eta&dsrd of living: differences, religious ot proviitcial, do not 
coma into H at *U, ' 
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Do not these two Iseion altet the natnie of Uia problem of iBter*conimDn«l 
relstioos in onr cooBtr; t On this sobject, the beet MiTiiM we een here bss been 
giren by Hie Excellency Lord Warell, He eiid;—"Tliet two commnnitiee sod even 
two nbtlouB esn make emngements to lire together in spite of differing cultures or 
religions, history provides many esamplee. The Bolotions of the problems have 

varied.in Canada, (be British and rrench elements Tcaohed a federal agreement 

which operates eatisfactoriiy ; tbe French, Italian end German elements in Bwitxef< 
land ^rced on a different form of Federation. In all the above there were teligioue 
'as welt ae ruiial differences, la the United States msny elements, racial and relU 

f iouB, have been fused into one great nation with a F^eral atructore, after the 
itter experience of adisastroue Civil War. Ireland bai a sort of Pakistan, though 
the analogy is of course only relative. The Soviet Union in Rnwla seems to have 
devised a new modification of ite already flexible system which will also no doubt 
repay careful study. TheM examples are before India for her oonsiitutionaliste to 
stDdy......But man eaniiot alter geography.” 

As regards tbe Indian States, they have repeatedlv deolared thet th^ 
welcome the attainment of Dominion Status by India ana that they would tw 
preparai to co*operata with British India in setting up a central government for the 
effective co-ordination of matters of common concern, on imnditioa that, in other 
epheies, their autonomy is not affected and they have fre^om to develop in accord- 
ahce with ^eir diatinctive geniue and tradition e. As Sir O. P. Kamsswsrai Aiyar 
eaid, only the other day, “No Indian State bsa a right to exist which le nnwilliug 
to come into line with the all-India national policy of objeots to the erection, creation 
and maintenance of a central authority charged with the duty of looking after the 
sfiaiis of India as an integral nnit.” 

1 earnestly hope that thMe internal questions of ours will be reviewed in 
tbe light of tbe revolution in thought erested by tbe war. If they are examined In 
the light of these ebanges—that all parte of the world have become ioterdependeot 
and that tbe only preoccupation of the govemroeote in India for many years will 
be the rsising of tbe level of living of the people—I am confident that, with tbe help 
of prK^eiite etsewbere^ a working Birangemeut can ba effected which will be in the 
intereste of Uie mitlioDs in India. , 

16. Before eonclnding 1 would like to remind yon that the real object of 
education is to make us understand life and its aignificsDce. Most of yon will derive 
this from one of the great religions of the world. I would TOmmend to you the 
following siivice from Lord Hiddane who did more for the raainlensn« of high uni- 
flcflls than any od 6 in bit gao^ratioBs *Wbat it the I^^b of it all ? It la 
tha t yon xnust aim at tha aod iiidaat tIow of lifa and davola yOBf oi^hmt 

enercies lo atUining U. Tha view of life iri^ lie auaialnleg power will come to yw, 
if yon strive faaid enough, in one forai or aiioiher according to tempeT«ment, lalellec 
lual and moral. To some it will come in the form of Obnaiiaoity, to other* in tbatr 
of flome other high r8liKioo.„../ro yet other* it will come iti a more abitract form Is 
riieehape of philosophy. To yet others Art will bring the embodiment of tbyruth 
that thndeal and real, the infinite and the finite, do not exist apart bat are different 
sapeeie of a single resliiy. Such a faith if it comes will, %» **>• expenenee ^of e ount- 
less thousands in different ages baa shown, help you in wckoeaa or in *«> 

. poverty or in wealth, in depression or in exaliation. Only, ^ faith mas t be a real 
fSth. No mere opinion, edll less mere lip-servic^ can eunply ite placSjlt ne^w^tes 
renunoiatioD of the lower for the higher and tlie wounciaiion must Im a rmun- 

^tfo^xtending if need be. to life iteeif..To tbotn who are wotUi most, there 

^m^home early in life tbe conviction, Uist, in the riiience 

ia fthidioic life become* «p(K)rer*nd p<^Mr »5itr the looger it ^**1*. And Ibe only 
founSn of w^tet is ebiilSg is the ^le of the resiUy. of what la apiritu.|_the 
ptSeTiSrof God who i. not far away in tbe ak.e. but i. he.e wtlh.n our 

minds and hearts." _ 


dl 






The Agra University Convocation ^ 

The following is the text of the Coavocatioo Address delivered 
by Sir Mirza Ismail K« C. L- E., O. B< E. on 18,1944. 

Not mati 7 years t^o, tijere were only six anWersitios to India. There ate do« 
fitesn, and soon there will be many more. This is made inevitable by the inereasing ' 
complication of oar eivilizstion, and the growth of oar populatton, oar commerce, 
and our wealth. Kach university will have its own separate task to undertake, 
diSariag from that of any other. Each must work oat its own salvation in its own 
way, and any idea resembliag centralization of coatrol, direct or indirect, would, in 
my opinion, be piejadical to their growto and development, Naiucalty there is, 
and always will be, need for co-ordiaatton, and for mutaal ooQsiilbt. ion and 
influence. In the hi^ar reaches of learning and discovery they will certainly 
arrive eventually at some scheme by which they supplement each other’s work, 
thereby avoiding waste and raising standards to the highest possible level. But 
alao in ordinary nniversity education, every oae of them must be willing to respond 
to the general influence, so that, for example, there may be uniformity of etandard, 
however variable and individual the methods and courses may be. 

It is ridiculous that a first class post-graduate degree in some universities 
should mean no more than second class in others. Both practical conveniauce and 
academical rectitude demand that there should be equivalauee. It is a scandal 
that &e matriculation of some universities should be years lower than those of 
other bodies, so that intermediate classes elsewhere are flooded with people who cau 
hardly understand a word of spoken English. 

There are so many dissrepanoies, indeed, aud in many universities there it 
such desperate need for ail sorts of reform that one can understand the temptation 
to csreate a central grants committee or whatever it may be called, with campleta 
coercive power by means of the purse. 1 am convinced, however, that nothing can 
juadly such a method. The absolute independence and individuality of universities 
must be maintained. But in all aeadatnie affairs their mutual influeuce must be 
immeusely strengthened by the etrengtheuing of the Inter-Ouiversity Board. It 
should have the most, drastic power of non-recognition drastically used, branding 
without friendly scruples and witbont remorse that which is academieally disreput¬ 
able. As for what ia administratively disreputable, that is inevitably an affair for 
local goverameuts, though, even in this, the Inter-University Soord might exert 
itself in the examination of general priuciples, and might make an advantageous 
study of the appaiing types of traffic that in some universities have resulted from 
80 -calied ‘’democratio” methods. Though, in considering this inter-university 
question, one naturally thinks still more of the constructive possibilities of a free 
system of mutaal co-operatiou, among the nnivetaities of India. 

There is one matter pertaining both to the dignity and efficienoy of universiries 
and to their mutual influence in which this university has set an example to others. 
It has realised that the stsudard, in every sense, of nniversity work depends 
almcmt entirely upon the quality of the men on the staff of the colleges; and that, 
therefore, the salaries must 'be such as to attract mea of the very highest qusti^. 
Bare is a most difficult problem. There are so many colleges which, with the b»t 
will in the world, are handicapped by meagrs resources. ¥et there is no escape; 
there can be no compromise. Teachers of secoud-rate quality niU sot do if we are 
to do justice to the young people of this generation. I believe that this university 
has gone far towards solving this problem, and its good example must have a 
notable influentm in the country, 

We must have first-rate men. But it is to be remembered that “first-rate man” 
doM not ascessarily mean * a man with a first-class degree”. Many of you will know 
whom I mean when t apeak of the grmtest professor of English Literature in 
England^ within the last fifty years, whose qualification for ■ profeaorship of English 
WM a third olaea degree in History I A danuerous example, the application of which 
would certainly Inna me iu a absurdity I But 1 am sure you will Agree with what 
I mum. Quite apart from variations between universities, aud between different 
suhjeetB and different generations within the same university, a man’s academic 
worth, not to speak of hie personal worth, ie often far above, aud often far below, 
his tanking in his university examinatioD. I mention this because 1 think there is 
B general teadeucy to define a man for ever by the class of his degree, and this is 
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e^emely likely to bo an incorrect definition ol hire. And indeed it U almoet aa 
likely to flatter u to depreciate bint. 

In making college or uni?etaiiy appointmenU, a man'a worth mnet bo the 
oaiy sonBioeraxiOD; this is s sphere in which yiers csn bs do ^nsideimtiOB ol 
TOinmunUy. How diaaetroas U would be to choose medical ofilcers, or ooe's owo 
doctor, on communat principles I It would be equally diaaakroua to choose in this 
way those whose tunction is intellectual and moral leuterahip. Again, these firs^ 
rate meo, paid firet>rate saiaries, must also be treated in a firat'rate way, ao that 
their work may be the very highest of which they are oipable. II college teaohore 
are required to lecUire almost on a school timetable eystetn, ieoturing perbapa four 
or flee times a day six days a week—all I can say la, that it not a college, and 
> these are not prolesMirs or lecturers I They cannot be. 'i'hii problem also has been 
^kled by Agra UniTersity, and the suggestion that reform might go still Jnrtber 
is only ao attempt to strengthea the band of the UDieersily. lu the aoutl^ aa yon 
know, collegee do not. in general, work on Saturdays, and 1 believe Uiat tbia two- 
(toye week-end ie essential to any man who wants to keep abreast of scholsrthip and 
produce original work. This arrangement if made ditncult in the north, because 
other bolidaya are so numerous, but their random relief can never take the place of 
the icbolar’e Saturday and Suuday, And as lor totality of hourt, if we let 
eollegre require of a mao of twenty-four periods, dj'bteen boun, of leeturing a week, 
we shall simply get that sort of l^toring, and it will reduce our good men to 
hacks and keep most good men away. And to diatiDguish mathematically in thia 
matter, or in. the matter of salariea, between those who take post-graduate olaasee 
md those who do not, seems to me rather haEaidous. 


Of similar importance to fint-rateneaa ot profeisora !■ firet-ratmess of oonreee, 
and this ia why the idea of the three years' degree course is of oriticai interait and 
importance. It ie frequently said that the pass degree course in India ia not and 
need not be a really university aflatr, and it is in die post-graduate olasses (hat a 
man really becomes a univereiiy aiudeut. 

la this really true ? If it ia true, are we to acccpt<it and bo quite comfortable - 
about I Surely we muet challenge and change auch an idea, it di^rcei are not 
degieea, they ahoutd not be callra ao. But 1 believe there ie a general movement 
among the univeteitiea to see that their paaa, as well ae their hoDOnrs, are 

genuine unteerst^p qualification. Now thia ia most obviously the intention In 
Belbi. Id the three years' ooum there it each continuity of study, aoeb oppoituoltj 
for gradual understanding by the maturiog mind, such leisure as it were to think 
and grow, that one ieele we mlly hare leaebed here aoeaelhing more truly aca> 
demic diau the normal two years' d^rea. 1 think that Ihia change should be very 
•eiionsly consider^ by all untvenitiea. 

And now that this principle of continuity ii approved, evmi at the pass degree 
•tage, what are we to think of out pr^nt bnikeo post-graduate coursee, where two 
y^ra la considered too long to trust a student (though in a email class, under the 
guidance of a professor^ so that he must be pulled up after a year by the Previous, 
and dominated by the thought ot it from the first day of term, and consigned to a 
final year of bopQle» efibri if be has not found hie feet by Previous lime, end there¬ 
fore has lost bia "class” already ? The university ides demands that a postgraduate 
etudeot ehali be given freedom to grow into his subject, 

'I’hii university baa atwaye been conacioue ot iU responsibility towards the 
rank and file of the etudeata, and has never neglected them. 1 am aure that It 
■baiet the general worry about the inadequacy of the education given to them in 
univereitiee throughout the country. It would be {amusing, wore it not in reality 
rather tragic and humiliating, to hear the renurks of roiliUry commentators on our 
graduates who come before them as candidates for commissions. The simple and 
pregnant remark made by one ol them the other day was, "You really mutt educate 
toeec people better”, No« eutcly the kind of quality for which tiuM lelec^ of 
military oEhccre are loolring—ao vainly that the proportion of the rejections ie 
enormous, quite apart from rejectione on purely physical grounds—the kind of 
quality that a military oIBcer ahould have is, in the main, ju«t the sort ot thing 
that we Bhould be seeking to cultivate in all our nudergraduatea. They ahould be 

well informed ; they ahould be alert, and accustomed to uac riieir br^ns; 

they ahould be able to think clearly, without emotional dtatraebon: they ahould be 
able to express tbemaelvea clearly and correctly, and ibef ibould have a certain 

*"***”?not JSe 1n«'what wo should aim at In our uoiveriity colleges f You might 
•ay that leaderahip can belong -.ooly to a few ; but lUll a certain degree of leadoj- 
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ship mnat fall to tbs lot of all the tiny proportion of our people who become 
nnirersit; gradoatea. 1 do not wish to dvretl upon this matter, or to speak about 
the reTtaion of corrieola and methods which we in Jaipur have thought might meet 
this need in b new nniveieity. 

Bat I ebould like to consider, for a moment, one aspect of the failure of 
nnlversities. Where are the men who in the days immediately to com^ are to 
place themaelTes at the disimsal of the country in its public life ? 

The great need of India is the need of men. The world to-day is above all 
else a practical world, and it demands results. What it is looking fmr is men who 
can and will do things. - 

Think of the enormous development of the requirements of the country in 
r^pect of public bodies, even now, as compared with what they were even twenty ' 
years ago. The country is dotted over with legislatures, each requiring not only 
members, incorruptible, earnest, self-sacrificing, tolerant, co-operative, bnt also 
ministers with the same utter freedom from ase-grinding and a still greater breadth 
of view and mstraint of behaviour. Take again the enormous development of 
municipal 'life all over tite country, for which we require equally honourable, 
incorruptible and strenuous men, if these munivipalities are not to degenerate into 
something very perilous to tiie well-being of the state. 

Where are we to get tbero men if not from the universities ? How are we 
ever to get them unless the univereiti^ and ail their colleges are determined that 
their atmosphere shall nurture such virtue and their daily routine shall give scope 
for its practiaiog ? 

Speaking Si municipalities, may I, without grave peril, say a word about your 
famous city ? I do not know—I am an utter stranger to this place—how far either 
the Government or the public of Agra are satisfied with the outward appesrantM or 
with the sauitary conaition of this city. May I, however, say frankly that it 
presents a m(»t aismal and woe-begone spectacle even to the most casual visitor ? 
If I may give only one instance, 1 happen^ to drive along tiie Jumna Road not 
long ago. It looked to me so utterly untidy^ and neglected. And yet what could 
not one make of such a road f The road skirts the river Jumoa—the river was full 
at tbs time I saw it—with that nobleat of all arefaitectural monumeats standing in 
all its beauty in the distance on the river’s bank, and with another magnificent 
etmcture, Itimaduddaula'a Tomb, on tiie opposite bank. On the other side of the 
river rises, as you know, the massive Red Fort, surmounted by ^e famous “jhamka” 
from which the Emperor Shah Jeben is said to have gazed during his long confine¬ 
ment on the wonder which be had crated. Why such a splendid opportunity of 
giving the city one of the finest roads imaginable is neglect^, it is not easy to 
ondeistend. 

Buiely, the citizens of Agra ehould bestir themselves, and, with the help of a 
benign Government, make thier citjr worthy of the bistoiical monuments which it 
{maseasee, and to which it owes all its fame and not a little of its prosperity. 

But this, alas I is the tale that can be related of almost every city in India. 
How is it pt^ibls for any progrees, inward or outward, to be achieved if the people 
get accustomed to living in an unhealthy and ineanitary environment, and are 
habituated to filth and squalor ? Squalor and enlighteument cannot exist together. 

.It is a sad ^mmentary on the public life of our country that so many of our 
municipalities should be found so utterly lacking in efficiency and enterprise. It is 
bne that the nnivcMities should bel|> the country by producing men of the right 
sort. How is it possible for this country to progress and prcwper eo long as she is 
unable to produce a. far larger proportion of men of the right mental calibre 
and obaracter ? It is undoubtedly a fact that our hopes are centr^ now as never 
before upon our youth. Men trained in old echsmis of thought, men wedd^ to 
traditiou and precedent, and worn by the mental and spiritual struggle to adapt 
these to new conditions, seek and deserve relief from further responsibility. It is at 
such a time Uiat you, graduate, are in truniug for entry, at no distant date, into 
the front Hoe of service. 


Graduates, I should like to suggest to you certain characteristies which may 
M regarded as indispensable evidence of a good education , not one of them should 
be lacking tn any one who ie recognized by bis university ae ito graduate, 

(1) wrroctnMs and precision in the use of language. There is a whole philo* 
rophy. of thi& It is not merely a practical asset: both iia canees and its effecta lie 
deep ID mind and character. 

.. Refined and gentle mannen; for manners reveal the man, are the rofloo- 

tlOD of Sxi^ habtte of thought and feeling. 
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(3) The power and habit of refleetion. An edncated mu oraet beeomo able ta 
■tody and think without Uie eupervirioii of othara. He muat be—to lome extant—a 
thinker, not a mere imitator. And hie thought muat be diepiaeionate. 

(4) Sufficient knowledge of hietory, in ile ‘broadeat aenae, to enable him to 
undereUDd the main nchiereiueuti of man, and to tee the pael as baakgroond and 
origin of the present. 

(5) Desire to improve bis knowledge and to acqoire the power to do 
and to enjoy the thiufm that are moat worth whiles 

The roota of all these fifie growths are certainly within ev«y one of you j and 
I am sure that many of your teachers have sought for them, and day by day have 
done all they could, to kindness and in wisdom, to bring them to maturity. Those 
who have bad such teschers sod oow must leave them will miss them •sadly, and 
perhaps for a time will feel even stranger and more diffident than others in the 
larger world you are entering now. Yet you will soon feel the atnngih with which 
they have Inspired you ud yon can sever lose what they have given you of their 
owa generous life. New asaociations now begin for you—and with that great idM 
of association—In tec-dependence, I ehould like to close my address to you. For 
remember, not independence^ but inter-dependence is tbe law of our life. It it in 
miniatoring to one another, io bearing ooe another’s burdens, in sharing one another's 
joy, that we realize our humanity and truly live. Such is the personal life, and 
such is the way of national and inter'ational health, safety, and prosperity. Go 
out into the world resolved to serve your county in a spirit of trua loyalty aed 
devotion, fo^ettiiig the petty differences that divtw meo, regartUng alt the people 
living in this land ss your own brothers. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address 

delivered by <7. on November 2S, 1944. 


The total number of students undergoing University educalicm In Indlt It 
about IS lakhs. You hold nearly 5,000, that to. you ate responsible for three per 
eent of the total number of the UuiveTsity studenta io India, CniTersitiM play a 
eupramely iroporlaot part in the lystem of education io any country. Their 
Btandards, their methods and their nquirements have a large share In the shaping 
of tbe Bvslem of education right through to the bottom. lIoiversiiiM should serve 
to raise the intellsctnal tone of society as a whole, to caliivato the publio mind 
and to purify tbe natioual taste. They should eotorge and at the aame Ume give 
eobriety to prevailing ideas. They should by producing men wito trained minds and 
well equipped UDdersUDdiag facilitate the exercise of political power by toe Pfopte. 
It ie only if people can elect enlightened reprcientatives to act on their behall that 
democracy imn do good and ffourish. Apart from these ntililsrian functions, 
Universiiiee should refine the intercourse of private Ills. Applying these tests to 
Universities in India, ilto Serpent Report snives at a diiapiwmti^ conclu^n. ^t 
us remember that too report is not the pioduciion of Ul-oispoaed and dia^tentrd 
Mtionaltote, It is the considered officisi report of a immmiuw • rop 

capable and conservative English adviser who must be inclined to Justify tbe 
noUcy and work bltoerto pursued in toe field of education in India, ^e report says 
S?at much remains to be done before the Inditn UniversiUes can be regarded as 

lolfilltog opinion that the activitioi of our UoivetaiUm have not 

been dniy related to the practical needs of tbe commnnlty as a whole. !“<• •• 
KveW coodemnation. The political and ecimomte eondiuon of toe rauntry to 
mmnly w deplortole_ sute of unemployment among Uoirersiiy 



employment of s ^on^^W "^ucatFoo. When wa enquire into soy evil, we 
tome and m^^iiiolleitv of cauaca and generally discover a vicious circle. 

ya.;- i. i. .. —i.. <w«» I. 
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that inetitntion althongh there mey be collateral causes and defects elewheie. If 
«e followed true nod equitable principles of aational espenditure, the output of the 
Universities should be limited to the actual absorptioa-capacity of community. 
Otherwise the waste involvaf wpuld be most juatitira. Our Universitiee are largely 
dependant ou collie and examination fees. They ere unwilling to take aoy step 
which must mean a draatio reduction in fee-iu^jme. They do not therefore feel 
inclined to reduce admissions and bring them to the level of the suitable employ¬ 
ment available in tbe country. They may talk about planning, but they have no 
mind to plan their own out-turn to suit the actual rcqnirementa of tbe nation. On 
the other hand, etndents and parents of students have become the victim of what 
may be called a new gambling habit. A few priaa-joba are available and everyone 
who baa acquired the necesaary previous eqnipment seeks to invest time and money 
in order to qualify for the mere chance of Obteioiog one of theee piize-iobs. The 
lucky OD» are not necessarily tbe best, for communal considerations also come in 
when tbe allotmento are made. Those that^ get the prizes are of courto happy 
and have no cause to complaio. They are in no mood to sea defects in the system. 
The rest, and they ere the vast msiority. eighty per cent, ere thrown upon their 
own resources after having lost in the gamble. These proceed ruthlessly to ous those 
that p<»8eB8 only a High School edncation in the competition for oraioery jobs for 
which Bigb School education is enough. The wise and careful are ousted by those 
who have spent time and mon^ on an education not relevant to the jobs themselves 
but who have loet in the gamble for higher piizes. The evil thus spreads. The 
system drives boys who have satisfactorily finished the High School course to a 
scramble for Univerlsity education, iu order ibat they may not be pushed out m the 
eompetitiou for employment. This explains the remarkably high proportion of 
students in India moriing to UnivenUies out of the total High t^bool products as 
compared with the proportion prevailing in Britain and Germany. One out of every 
three High School pupils goes to tbe University in India, whereas in the western 
countriM mentioned it is less than one in seven. 

What X have said is not the outcome of a bnllock-cart mentality _ and anti- 
higher-education psychology developed in me by eoutiiiutd assodatian with 
Sevagiam. You can read the Sargent Report and find full jaslifioation for all that 
I have said. Yet, as that report admits, this does not mean that India is over¬ 
provided with University education. Calculated in relation to tbs total population 
India is the most backward of all civilised nations iu University education. In 
Germany the number of students in tbe Uoiveisities was before this war I to 690 
of the total population ; in Great Britain it is 1 to 837; in the United Btates it is 
1 to 225; in Russia it is 1 to bOQ. In India it is T to 2,206. The economic 
structure of tbe body politic ebould be re-built. Tfaines should be plauned and not 
left to speculation and individual exploitation. The University programme slmuld 
be an integral part of a scheme for tbe whole of the national life, its present 
activitiee and its hopes lor the future. There should be so wasts and no unemploy¬ 
ment or miaemployment of men and women trained at great Kcpeuee. 

It is a matter of cou^utnlation that the old war against affiliating Uuiverritles 
as distiueuished from unitary Universities on the model of Oxford aud Cambridge 
has ended with the Sargent Report. It baa laid down in clear terms that affiliating 
and examining Univeraiiies are a necessity in India, because in a vast country like 
India higher enucation cannot be conceutrated in a few selected centres. 

The Sa^eut Report has rightly observed that there is notbing to be said for 
nuiformity at any stage of education in a oountry of India's size and variety, and 
that there is great need for constant experiments stall stages. One experiment that 
require to be made at once is at least tbe partial use of tbe tegtoual language as 
toe medium of instruction in. colleges. The dominant position of the Univeraities 
prevents genuine efforts at a change over from Euglieb even in tbe High Schools, 
although it has been made clear beyond all doubt that High School instructioD to 
be efficient must be in the mother-tongue, the latest re-affirmation of this being in 
the Sargent Report. The language ioslruction u a thing quite dUtinct from tbe 
language of technical terms and a change over in the one need not wait fc^ an 
overbauling of toe other. 

You did not invite me as one with any special qualification to advise on 
matters of education. You have done it, I presume, because of my service in the 
politics! field. You would like me to tell what 1 tlunk at tbit moment when our 
uatiopri aspiraitona have received rebuffs ail round and it appears that our political 
luck is at its lowest point. Eveu Uia Excellency toe Ghancellor, not to speak of the 
pew graduates, may be sutpr'iBed if not disappointed if 1 conclude my address 
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withont making some remark* on tha polilicri tHuation, of coutea In language and 
maaoer suitaa to the academical atmosphere of this gaiheriog. 

A friend in Canada recently eent me a marked copy of a Canadian magar.lne 
CTOtamlng a contribution of the Kt. Hon’ble Malooini SUi-Di>na!d. the British iJiph 
Ctemmiaeioner in Gaiiade. Tha article aeeke to explain British intenttona towaitU 
the Otiloniea and towards India after the war. The British High Commisaioner eaya 
that the primary purpose of British adniiniatratioR, even among the priiuitive racea 
in Africa, haa been and will be to train them to stand firmly on their own social and 
political feet. 1 do not know what Ueucral Smuts on the one hand or the naiives on 
the other may have to any on this point. But kt ua see what this high British 
official says about India. No one can predict yet, says he, whcu any particular colimy 
will reach the goal of complete self governinent. But eo far a* the British (lovern- 
ment and the British people can determine it, the lime for its arrival in India haa 
been fixed. For many year* past, aaye he, the British Goveriiment have been anxiniia 
to press ahead with reforms which would result in the asaumpiion by India of the 
full powers of a aovereigo nation. He aaya that certain practical ditliculiica prevnit 
fulfilment aod that these difficulties exist not in British policy but in India. Wa 
are told that partly the Princely Indian States complicate the issue, but the primary 
difficulty is that the Hindu and MiiBliin communities have not yot been able to 
compose their political differences and to agree upon constitntioD o( a Baii goycrniiii' 
India. The Britieb High Commissioner in Canada is certain that if the people of 
India could agree among themselvea, their complete natiotinl freedom either as a 


Dominion or as an independent nation outside the Common wealth is simircd ni the 
end of this war, as the British Government have agreed as soon as the war has ended 
to implement this policy in the letter and the apirit. 

You are well aware that I bold the view that these pronounce men ts should be 
taken at their full face-value aod constantly placid before the world, so that whsii 
the time comes the British may be stopped Irom backing out of tho position, |n 
spite of ibis policy that I recommend to Indian uationalismi 1 must say that read¬ 
ing this arfleie of the Britieb High Commissinner, one i* n-mindid of a Alsha- 
bhaiata story, which is well known in India. When the truthful YudhUthlr said on 
rile battle-field ‘‘Dead is Aswatthama the elephant,’' the MachlavrllIan leader of tho 
Fandav forces londly blew his coiicb as the word ‘ckphnni’ was uttered. Tha 
message was partislfy Drona tbe Commander of the Knurav Force* 

bud to die having beard Irom the lips of the truthful Yiidhinlhir that bis son 
Aswatthama had died. A halftrnih ia worse than a lie. What the Brttiab High 
Commisnioner in Canada has said and British )iropsgandist« all over the world are 
saying is not the whole truth judged from their prcsuut conduct. Let us not be 
misled by the blast of conches. 

Does Britain wish to present these two paints sbnut the Princes and ihs 
Muslima as mere arguments and excuses for a policy of drift and negation, or does 
Britain feel nnhappy over these two difficulties and wish to overronie them if 
poeaible? If the latter is tho case, we shall accept any just and fair award that 
will end these difficulties at once. A court of arbitration may be cunslitnied to the 
satisfaction of the Allied Power* or of Canada and the Uniiwl Siatet whore all this 
propaganda is done, \Vby should ws wail for the end of tho war in tho Far-East 
as well as in the West? Will the establkhment of a rapresentativo government at 
the head of affaire in India be a greater distraciion than the Prcsideiitini rlection in 
America? And are there not compensating advantages even if we eboutd have to 

suffer a temporary dktraction f . 

“Princely India”, as it is called, cannot complicate tbe isaue if Britain makes 
up her mind. We know how the British Govcrnote-General bsvo dealt with tbe 
Princes in the past and are atill dealing with them when they are bent upon aome- 
thing The stories of Oudh, of Nagpur, of Jhansi and of Kalara can be read even 
in Bchool books of Indian History. Tbe difficulty about nimoriiii-s ia a problrm 
that presents itself and is disposed of in every part of tbe civili»cd world. We may 
and ebould conciliate every niinority, but even the most powerful minorilica cannut 
be allowed to veto for all time the lawful wishes of the majority, 'J'he majoiity baa 
never objected to an equitable dietiibution of power and reaponiiibiliiy and ba* always 
been agreeable to tbe moat careful and particular protection of every civic, economic 
and political right of tbe minorities that is known to the civilised world. 

When war broke out in IU39 and threatened to spread over the whole world, the 

Indian National CongresB desired that to enable India to play her part in it, ibe 

^ole oi India should be declared free and eotilkd to fall self-govcronient. Jba 
CoDgiesB made it clear in repeated reaolutioui that it did not adopt an attitude of 
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paoifiam or nButralitf in relation to this war, whioh it knew it could not do eren 
i{ it wished. It declared itaell ready and willing for the fullest aseocietion with the 
Allies prorided her claim for a statns of independence and equality with the otkm: 
free peoples of the world was admitted. The Indian National Congress made this 

g osition as clear as was the obverse of it, namely that it protested against India 
eing coerced into belligereney without recognitiou of her free status. 

I'he Issue was not handled by the British Government in the manner that the 
situation demanded. As a result mutual disgust developed and became fixed as a 
chronic disease so that even His Majesty’s Government’s declaration on March 11, 
1942, to which no exception could be taken hardly made any impressiou on the people 
of India. Still, had mote patience been shown by the British mission in the nego* 
tiations that took place in Delhi io April 1942 and more esrn^t co-operation been 
forthcoming from the Viceroy, the issue might have been solved. But as everyone 
now knows, greater attention was directed to propaganda as to who was to blame 
than to a settlement of the issue itself. 1 do not claim for the Indian leaders that 
on their side they mads no mistakes in this oonnection. Slanders on one side could 
cot bring disaster if on the other side were develoi^ compensating tact, patience 
and statesmanship. We codid have saved the situation in spite of Viceregal non-co- 
operation if we had these qualities in extia-measure. Instead we succumbed to the 
temptation of competiog in pride, impatience and distrust and the negotiations broto 
down. The British Government were not prepared to go far in taking risks to 
appease Indian nationalism or in extending trust to those who showed so much 
dietoost. They preferred to be content with such co-operation as they could get on 
their own terms and banked on the resources that they[ oouM commandeer with the 
help and power of the physical authority they exercised in this country. They 
decided to fight Indian nationalism along with the Axis. They adopted methods of 
non-co-operation as well as of repression in eonducting this battle. They met every 
symptom of discontent with repression and adopted the method of passive resiatauce 
against all proposals for a solution of the deadlock. This policy coutinues aud one 
own errors of pride and lack of statesmanshtp have belp&i the British. The future 
is full of danger for world-peace. Wisdom calls for a Batisfaotary solution of the 
Indian problem before the peace-treaty of 1945 overtakes the world. 

The honour of an invitation to address the graduates of this University was 
extended to me on more than one oeoaaion before this, but I was prevented for one 
reason or another from enjo^ng the privilege. I am very grateful to the authorities 
of the Cniversity for repeating the invitation in spite of my defaults. I understand 
that the invitation to me hsa displeased some of the people who hold the view that 
there should be no coaciliatiou of Muslim opinion by any recognition of the right 
of separation for Muslim tracts In the future constitution of India. On behalf of the 
TTniversity authorities I must point out that the invitation to me waa much older 
than the recent negotiations. In fact, I owe an apology to the late Vice-Cbmtceilor, 
Dr. Eedar, for my inability to accept bia invitations during his terms of office. 
Again on behalf of myself let me ask those who apprehend evil from my addins, 
la the cue for undivided Hindustan so weak that it can be endangered by a speech 
of mine on this occasion ? Such fear does no credit to the strength of your con¬ 
viction. Obviously you doubt your creed. Gt ia it your view that these graduates 
who have gone through an intelleetnal course which has qualified them for various 
Degrees in your University are yet so poor of understanding that they cannot safely 
aund a tingle assault on my |)art? It would do little oretBt to your confidence in 
University Vacation if you think its products should be kept in intellectual purdah 
last the parity of their beliefs and opiniona may be corrupted t 

_ 1 know that the University authorities do oot hold such views and that I am 
giving i^rhaps undue importauce to a stray dissenter. But 1 feel that I had better 
point out the error of even one person who has such apprehensions. Our national 
problemi are difficut and cry for solution. No ons, least of all Univeroity men, 
shtrald hold the view that truth is protected by suppression of opinion or that a 
University education that entitles one to a Degree is yet not good enough to enable 
one safely to heat some contrary opinions on national questions. 

And what is thb heresy I am guilty of? I stand fora solution of the Muslim 
issue on terms which have now obtained the approval and adherence of the acknow¬ 
ledged captain of our national afiaiis. The terms of eolntion are open to anyone to 
examine and criticise. By ail means let ns prefer to let things remain unsolved 
rather than agree to anything dishononrable or tyrannical, but it ie not diebonaur 
or submiasioo to tyranny to allow the majorities in any area to be in more than sub- 
ordioato charge of the affairs of these ai^s, wiuoh ia the offer that we made to Mr. 
Jinnah and with wUch he ia not satisfied. 
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Mulim leiderahip has, In my hnmbla opinion, showa an loospaoity for eonr< 
ageoual; lollowiag np ito own declared policy. It ii srer ^lecM^ that w« show more 
eouTsga when damaodiog eomethiag wbteh the other party will not give, than when it 
arriTes and clums our acceptaoce and leepondbility. The danger* and troubla of a 
wjveteira separate Bcate become more obvioos when It la ofiered than when It was 
demanded and refused. TheMnalim League obvloiu>iy pieleia eoatroreray to the 
reaponsibilittes of goverument. It Bade a aense of aucceea in foncUoniDg aa a well, 
dieciplitt^ T>*rty in oppomlion to any advaoce towarda democratie rule in India, 
which u eaaier than »e undertaking of a aeparate atate la the present world. It la 
not the ebampiona of unitary Oorernment, not the Akband Hindustan leadership, 
but the Mtielim League itself that has dealt a serere blow and caused a aet.back to 
the Pakistan claim. If the League's contention ia that Fakistan cannot maintatn 
itself without the inelnsion of noa.Mualim areas within its boundsriea, it is a fatal 
admUaion against the case for sei^ation and makes the argument for nnlted India 
nnanswerable. Yet this was oue of the concrete elidms over which negotiation broke 
down. May be that this ia all to Uie good. It girea dme for everyone to think more 
about it. If Uie Mnilims can reconcile tbemaelvea to a united and federated India, 
they can have it and an honoured and even a privileged place iu it. If the Muslims 
want a halfway bouse in the shape of a Ckmfederatton of freennlta in voluntary com* 
biuation without preiudiee to their potential sovereignty, they can have such an 
arrangement teo. if they do not want to be a nnit to any Federation or Gan federation 
but wwt to be a separate sovereign State as was etid when Uiey met at Lahore in 1040, 
Uiey can have that also.bntwe haveatated the just, fair and feasible oondttiona under 
which they can have it. 

llien we come to the seemingly greater coastUntlonal t^staclo to Indian freedom 
and Indian democracy, namely, the treaty-protected autocratic rule of Indian princes 
in extensive tracts spiawtiog all over India, 'fhelr able ministers apeak two languages 
—one Uie language of the modem world, of democracy and progress, when they crlti* 
eiee the Muslim League’s attitude, and quite aaother language when they seek to 
bold on to the piivUeges derived from Tieatiea. Engagemeols and Sanadi, enterini into 
during the Ume of t£) East India Company. They maim alliance with Ae King of 
Great Britain and sovettign status aa against Indian nationalism. They claim aa a 
comllaiy ^e right of non.acceBsion to any Indian pdily based on democracy to which 
Uiey do not Individnally and specifically give their approval. In internal adminU 
stration they refuse to march with the Umee and have so fat failed to give to their own 
rwople Uie political rights that the people of the provinces in Britiih India enjoy under 
^tute. although there is no difierence whatever in the condition, eduesiion and 
culture of the people of the two intermingled areas. The tslk of their own genius and 
tradition and development along thoee Imea ia just duat in the eyes of the foreign 

critio They use the phrase internal autonomy IB eining thereby the maiutenance of 

neraanal rule and opposition to the movement of democracy percolating Into their 
lomai^ They claim under treaty with Britain the help of Britiah wlitary forces 
tenroteot their authority aa «i:ainit theitown aubjeot^ As Profeasor Ooupisnd baa 
described it in his recent book, the gattaenogi that talm the name of leKiilativeaasero- 
hliea in some of the most advanced of these Indian States are still mere Durban 
Aat^dMlour to the grandeur of the personal rule that prevails In those areas. 
Psychological illusion* of democracy are ■ought to be created with the help of large 
nominal blocks Uiat vote to order ■llently to neuttalise any poijnlar 9li« 

Madras Stala. Mysore. Hyderabad, the Central Indian States, the JiMtero Ststei, 
the West India States, the Esiputana 8Ut« and Kaabmir, form •jj'fh * 

SravriiVg patch on the map India and are a greaur logicsl impediment to t^ 

SrfrVaon For unitary democratic rule in India than the vague a^ unpatUcuianjrf 
t LiMCUd tO fiffin ft ftOVflrcICD btfttft OOt of Wrtftifl ftT6M ill thft 

northw^t ^Kludin East^ «id ‘bont th* .bloc, of 

^™itU^tional government in the Indian Slates does not mean that soma of the 
pSScm Md th«r ^ble officials have not done a great deal for the prosperity and 
Princes MO meir t^ Indeed in some msttera sutocratio rule can aebieva 

offiy^htt tekes^sidewbl* Mmeand management In dem^ciea ^ 

S^^i«!^hrve advanced beyond Britiah Province* to cerUln m»Mer* that do not affect 
btotes have MVM^ , prioce* and their miniater*. But good government i* 

TO ■KtJte lor MlDgoUrnment. •* D.dabhai Naoroji quoting Cwupbell-Banner- 

^*'?*.wA fhafand*dmro of driving h»ll »»<> <*>• bole in one stroke We 

;;,?svM w. ...i .1. •«.i» u>.t !• I. 
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pttitotio to be in the wilderness and that if we avoid present responsibility, the 
great prize will drop on ns as a gift of the Gods in return for the Ta-pasya 
of abstention. We should cease hoping that by some magic our persiseut 
refusal to help- ourselves will outwit both the enemies of our freedom 
abroad and the opponents of oationaliem at home and tiiat till 

then we have only to be patient. Det us not imagine that by persistent 
absteotiou from exercising partial responsibility we shall achieve both our objectives 
at one and the same tim^ that of bringing Boout internal harmony and confident 
is place of discord and distrust, and of wresting fall power from unwilling Imperia¬ 
lists who have oar (gantry and its people io^ their grip. If we wish to advance in 
our programme we must sdze snob optrartuniUea and such power as and when they . 
come, and use riiem to heal the diseaecs that have developed in the body politic. 
We should use them to build up riie habit of a common purpose cutting across clans, 
cr^B and communities and to establish social and economic couduious that will 
help us to become strong as a united people and sustaio the respuustbilities of 
freedom. The cry will be raised that this is defeatist mentality and that 1 advocate 
surrender. Of such clap-tnp we have bad more than enough. To give up an iitusion 
is not surrender but wisdom, especially when that illneion leads us to leave the field 
free to Imperialism and those that thrive on it, to corraption and the full play of 
all anti-DBtioDsl forces. The coufidence that if we seize opportunities and take np 
power and responsibiUty we can build up is Jiot defeatism but the contrary of it. 
Subjection has developed diseases of all kinds sod I firmly believe that they cannot 
be healed by merely temstning in tbo wilderness and allowing reaction to do full 
mischief. By all means, let us keep our aim and our inherent right to a revolution 
intact. lAt us uot be commuted to a course that takes us away from the goal and 
the path ieadiog to it. But let us uot discard precious opportunities for buildtog up. 
The handiest and most effective tool for coustnictiva work that rebuilds a nation is 
the government machine. 

The journey along the route that I advocate may seem long, but it may prove 
much shorter than it may now seem. On the other hand the heroic short-cuto that 
appear in the map of our day-dreams may be nowhere available on toe actual field 
and serve only to leave the enemies of progress in full and free possession. I advise 
this on its own merits but let us remember also toat when this pr^eut war termi¬ 
nates, as a result of experience gained therein by the belligerents, the status of 
international sovereignty will be curtailed in material respects, “luter-dependeoce, 
not independence” wiil be toe international slogan raised by toe Great Powers. 
Excepting America, Britain and Russia, all the peoples of the world will be less than 
sovereign. None of the_ email States properly so called or the States, which though 
big in size and population mnet lag oehiad in military aud economic organisation, 
will be truly indepeodept. All of these will be treated as legitimate fields for the 
activities of the International Police, which is another name for the triphibious forces 
of the Great Powers. But or rather therefore India will not be worse off than iD(»t 
of the so-cnll^ iudependent States of toe world, if she takes up her own responsibility 
under any fairly decent settlement. The quality and numericai strength of out 
population ate such that in spite of all that I apprehend may happen in the world 
immediately after this war, I am certain that we ebatl one day be a groat well- 
goverpri people at the head of the liberated peoples of the world ieamng them 
in civilisation. Let me hope that you who have received Degrees thm year will see 
toat day in your life-time. 

£ congratulate you on the attainment of your Degrees, in particular the women- 
grsduates. Do not be depressed either by your unemployment or by your enviroa- 
ment. Elven if you do not find work suitable to your equipment and commensurate 
with the labour you have bestowed on your education, remember your role as Uui- 
venlty_ men and women and do what you can to raise the intellectual tone of society, 
to purify toe public taste, to make people broad-minded and to bring refinement in 
private life, la such endeavour you will find your happinees whatever may be your 
rank or eoudition, God bless you all. 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered at the Special Convocation 
of the Patna University on the occasion of ila Silver Jubilee Celebration by 
Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan on toe SUth November, 1944:— 
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I UD deeply gntefal to the antboritlee of the Paine UniTerelty for their Wnd- 
neae in winK me to apeak m tiiU memoTable occaaion when the Unieeriity it cele- 
Jto fciljer Jnbilee. When I teeeWed the ioeilation. my firat feeling wai one 
of dottbt^cubt, whether I bad anything to aay, that would not be a todioua refi«U> 
tton of thinga more adequately said before, nnleaa, avoiding that, I fell into the trap 
of developing wme original solution of the world problems. Fortified by the hope 
UiBt trauiB can bear repetition, i shall not amuse joa with sny novel tale of our 
eivuiaatioo, its cause and cure. 

Ae institutiODS measure their lives, this Enlversity Is very young, and your 
uBlinguished' Vice-Chancellor, who has served for four terms, uougb old in years, ■ 
is yoang enough to bm visions and act on them, llie address, which he recently 
gave at the inauguration of the Utkal Univeniiy, Kvealt bis obstinate idealism and 
constructive patriotism, ahouph he there reminds ns that be is only a •’mauibolate," 
we toow that he ie a typical 'Onivrrtitv man, sane, tolerant, and devoted to the 
service of learning and good manners. When be retires at the end of the ywr from 
the Vic^ChanMllorthip ol^ this University, be can look back upon a ainguiarly 
varied, intemting, and satisfying life, and in bis period of retirement—may it be very 
long—he may yet see hie University piny an important part in the life of the 
provinee, and hie country grow into a Belf-govcrning, contented and helpful partowc 
in the federated commonwealth of oations. 

Though thia University has had about twenW-flve years of life, some of Ita 
inatitutiouB are ranch older, and the traditians of Universtty life In this city have 
been of great antiquity, Patoa^ uid its neitUtbourhood have been the etrongboid of a 
traditiou so remote and uninterrupted ae to atartlo our muebcoom vaoities. **Ai tar, 

O Auaoda, as there are noble places of r^idenee,” saya tbe Buddha, 'at far aa 
merchants travel. toU will become tbe ehiof town, the Pataliputra, a centre for the 
iuterchange of all kinds of wam”^ Shortly after the death of the Buddha, tbe capital 
of the kingdom of Magedfaa wts ebifted from Bajagrba to Fataliputra. Under 
Chandragupta Manrya, a vast empire waa atablished which absorbed the domlniona 
cooquered by Alexander the Great. Fataiipntia waa even then famoua for great 
teacben of secular leorniog. Ganakya^ propounded a aebeme of government and 
political atrategy which influenced tbe minds of the ruling clessea for centuries. 'I'ha 
great grammuiane (Fanini, Patanisti,* Vararuci) were associated with thia place.* 
Aaoka, whose edicts graven on rocks and pittara in all toe provinces of hte vsst 
empire preach In simple and familiar language the great truths ol goodness, gentle¬ 
ness, chsiity, and mutual rapect bad bis capital at Pataliputra.* 11 la eouncila wen 
held here, and bis missiane of peace and piety set forth from this place. Many 
great teachers of Buddbism, from Mogailiputia and Upagupta, came from these 

pftitB* 

Jainism sprei^ from here to all parts of India _ inclndlng Afghauistan. It waa 
in Fatolipntra that the eleven Jain anga§ were compiled about ^ B. o, Digambara 
Umasvatiand Aryabhata flourished here. Alter ihs fall ol tbe Manrya dynasty, the 
itonga line came into power, aud its fonnder Fosyamitra repelled the forces of the 
Greeks, and performed the famous ’horse sacrifice', according to Vedic rites. Thhi 
incident ebows the rise of the Vedic religion. Under the Imperial Ooptaa ffth and 
6th Centuries i. D.) Fataliputra beesme the centre of a Hindu revival. A Vaisnava 
religion (which absorbed the beauty and geotleneia of Buddhism) developed, Insisting 
on tove and charity to all mankind. Yuan Chwang fonnd tbe city In a decadent 

lAichaeoIogical evidence shows toat tbe modern city of Patna la built on the 
nte of the ancient Fataliputra. 

I'ftockhill: The Life of the Buddha, p. liS, , , . 

‘Pataniall illustratei the use of a csrlain preposition by the expresilon, ameonam 
rtalaliputrain. J'atalipntra ia aitnated on tbe river Son. Even during the visit of 
Megasthenes, it was situated at tbe junction of the two rivers, the Bon and the Ganges. 
Awarently the b«i of the river Son has changed Itt course. 

^ *Cp. sruyate ca pataliputrc Bastrakara psriksa atropavarsavarssu iba paninlpin- 
gala iba vyrfii vararuci palanjtli iha pariksiuh khyalim npsjsgmuh.j. 

*OI him H. G. Wella writes in his The Outhtie of htelorv : 'Amidst the tens 
of thousands of names of monarchs tost crowd the colomns of litaK^, their majestlM 
Md graciousnwses. and serenities and foyai bignesses, and iha like, toe nsma M 
Asolw ihinea. and shines almost alon^ a aUr. From the Volga to Japan bji name 
S still honMred. China, Tibet, and even India, Uiongh It baa left hia doctrine, 
ureserve Uie tradition of hia greatnesa. Mote liriog^men eberish hia memory today 
Sian have evK beard Uie names <4 CrmitaDUneorCaatlemagne.” 
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cosdition, and epeaka to ns of the monumentBof past magaifieenea. The city waa 
reator^ to'power and pioaperity under the Pala king, DharmaMla, 810 A. and 
flouriahed for a while. Epigraphio eridenee reveals the glories of Patahputra till the 
12th Century A, D., when it paaeed under Mobammadan rule. 8her Sbab, ra 1641, 
built the fort of Patna which soon became a centre of trade and attracted European 
merchants. The Jesuits foauded a settlement at Patoa in 1620 and the English had 
their own base by 1^?. In the years that followed the Battle of Plassey, Patna be¬ 
came a great military centre. On the I2th D^mber,_ 1911, the new Province of 
Bihar and Orissa was constitoted with Patna at ite capital. 

The viharas from which this province derivea its name, were the Buddhist 
counterpart of tiie gorukulasof Uie Vrfio period, with their isis. They were the 
lesorte of Buddhist monks and nuns for study and _ meditation. *‘To give viharas 
to the samgha, where in safety and in peace, to meditate and think at ease^ the Buddha 
calls the best of gifts. Let then, the able man, regarding his own weal, have pleasant 
moDasteiies built, and lodge there learned men.’'*'_ As learned men began to lodge in 
viharas, stndento were attracted to them, from various parto of India, as also from 
distant Java and Sumatra, from Ceylon and China, from Tibet and Korea. These 
viharas were centres of Buddhist study for nearly twelve centuries. Fn-Hien (399— 
414 A. D.), who spent three years in this city collecting rare Buddhist scriptures, 
speaks of two viharas or monasteries at Fataliputra, with six to seven hundred monks 
and thousands of students. 

I-Tsiog tells us that at Nalanda he saw not only those who were appreoticiug 
themselves to the religions life of a monk, but also those who bad no intentiou of 
renouncing the world, and so acquired general leaming necessaiy for tbs life of toe 
householder. In the words of the biographer of Yuan Chwang, the subjects studio 
included “the Vedas and otoer books, toe Betuvidya, Babdavidya, Cikitsavldya, the 
Atharva Veda and Ssnkhya.” In the first or the entrance course a kuowl^ge of 
the following biancbM of study was r^uired: Sabdavidya or vyakarana, grammar, 
sliimsthanavidya or arts and crafts, cikltsavidya or medical »iience, betuvidya or 
logic, and the adbyatmavidya or the science of self. 

During the Mobammadan period in Patna were established many madrasaha. 
Sikhism also influenced the people, Patna being the birthplace of the Sikh leader, 
Guru Gkiviud. Fataliputra has thus been famous for its retreats of spiritual life 
and seats of learning, secular and sacretL The author of Kaihasaritaagara sp^ka 
of it in eloquent terms.* 

The University whose'Silver Jubilee we are celebrating today, is built on the 
site and should continue the tradition of Fataliputra sacred to memory, consecrated 
by legend aud immortalised by history. The University of Patna was founded in 
pursuance of the policy of toe British Government which assumed charge of the 
moral and material progr^s of this vast country ia the' middle of the nineteenth 
century. The first of the Indian Universities ia the University of Oalcutta, which 
was founded on 24th January, 1^, and in the course of that famous year, the 
UniversittBS of Bombay and Madras were eleo established, Thae Universities were 
however only examining bodies, while toe colleges affiliated to them undertook direct 
teaching. In 18^, the Pnnjab University was founded, which paid more attention 
to oriental learning than others; aud Allahabad was founded in 1^7. At the end 
of the last century Calcutta University exercised jurisdiction over a large part of 
India—Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, toe Central Provinces, Burma and Ceylon. 
A University spread over such an area cannot be expected to exercise adequate 
control over the affiliated imllegee, or help in the advancement of learning or 
efficiency teaching. A Commiesion was appointed to suggest measut^t “as may tend 
to elevate the standard of University teacbing and to promote the advancement of 
lesrniog.” The Act of 1904 helped to make some of toe Universiti^ into teaching 
ones, la 1913 the Goverument of India issued a Besolntion favouring toe develop¬ 
ment of new teMbing and residential Uiiiversities, and restrieting the area over 
which the affiliating Universities bad control by secttriug a separate University for 
each of the . leading provinces of India. In pnreuance of this policy the Univer* 
aitieB of Dacca, Aligarh and Benares, Bangoon, Patna and Nagpur were established. 

To satisfy toe needs of the province of Bibar, which was the major partner In 
the newly-orsat&l province of Bihar and Orissa, .''and affiliating and examining 

* CuUavagga, VI. t, 5 . ! 

*tad idam diyyam nagsram mayarscitam sa pauiam- ate eva nomna pataUpn- 
tram ksetram laksmisarasrstyob 
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UniTCrtity of the old type wm eelebUebed «t Patna. Now th»t Orlsea has become 
a separate prorince, U is onle natnral Uiat it should bare a DnjTersitj of iia own 
and we are ail pleased to welcome the establishment of the Uikal Uoirersity, and 
find among us its first Vice-0hancellot. 

ThrouKh modem Unireisities Western Culture has become an eflcctire factor 
in our cultural erolution. The country ia reborn after years of trouble, sud her 
culture renorated through contact with tbe west. All the signs of a great Beniiit- 
ance, tbe surge for freedom in all sidn of life, the new conception of a nationtl 
patriotism and public spirit, are stimulated by western thought and criticism. 

When we stapd on this site with its stones worn smooth by the tread of 
nncouiited generations, when we ioclins before the monuments of tbe oieitiTa effort 
of earlier sgee, the Brahmtnical, tbe Buddhist, tbe Hindu and Moghul, In supplica¬ 
tion for the renewal of stieng^, we ate impreesed by the deatblesineis (mrlyn- 
uisyata) of the spirit, that, though bent to earth, rises buoyant from the pressure of 
cruelties and inspires ne to new life. Generation have come and gon^ standards ^ 
faith and counge hare risen and fallen, but tbe apirit of the race is immortal, 
renewed from age to age in the great souls who most shinlngly emtiody it. The 
history of this city Is a mirror of tbe continuous derelopraent of Indian life and 
culture, which is not a haphazard collection Jika an album of old photographs, but 
a living organism where Uie life-giving correnta stilt operate. They do not diaappear 
though they change their incidence. The ability of the Indian mind to gaze otcli- 
wsrd, while moving forward, has made for both <»Dtinuity and progress. In every 
civilisation there are certain coustanta as well as certain variable. The great coos- 
tent of Indian culture, ia the spirit which is not the product of one century alone, 
but part of m great vital thrust that had taken other forma in the far distant 
Bud will take still other shapes in the unknowable future. This aptrit of India, 
which it is bard to analyse and hard to explain, is one In which all Indiana in 
different ways ahar^ this strange and exalted feeling is that there Is a kingdom 
not of this world which is within our gmsp. 

In the ancient system of education the three main aims of human life wen 
i^gnlsed. We are producers, citizens, and men or human beiogs. We ail need 
to make a living, the best that conditions allow. We all liva in a stmiety, and so 
should bs good members of it. We reqniio a scale of values, ui idea of tbe good 
life. Tbe efficiency of a community depends on tbe vocational or tecbnieal training 
given to its members, its cohesion on the civic and tocitl Tlrtoea cnitlvated by Its 
members and its quality on tbe spiritual direction, tbe sense of vslues adopted by 
the society. The main purpose of edoettion Is not exbaoiied by the first two, by 
the acquisition of knowledge and technical skill or the social virtues. There Is a 
hunger which will not be appeased by these. The soul of mso is crmted lot the 
vision of the Supreme. In its potaeseton, though it were only a faint gleam caught 
from a great way off, is happiness. Bereft of it the human spirit is in torment. 
We need the attainBSHit ol wisdom which makes for spiritiisl freedom. 6a vidya 
ya vimuktsye. The spirit of Indian culture is dominated by the Ideal of the 
integral or tbe whole man. In the cosmic staircsse which the Tdittiriya Upaoissd 
describe as conaieriog of five stages of matter, anns, life, prana, the simple consci- 
onsneas of the animal or primitive man, manse, the Jotellectual consetouenesa 
viiaana, the integral consciousness of the spiritual mao, ananda, we are of 
the fourth and must grow into the _ fifth order of awareness, 
Initiatiou into a higher life, rebornness, dvftiyam janraa. Is the purpose 

of education. We are born into a world that la visible, phenomenel, meterisl and 
directly observable, tbe world of science and law; there la another world behind and 
b^ond tois world, &e invisible, interior, epirilusl, felt ra^er than percOTved, Mught 
raSiertban observed, tbe worid of spirit To this world of spirit thwe is an 
element in us which responds, which makes us trust in a Reality ^at ia beyond the 
perception of the senses, beyond the scope of logical rewoo. We bow before 
toBBcendent Reality which we caunot hope to encl^ in any fotmniM formed by 
the human mind, but it is the source of Uie ideal that inspires the life of bumanUy. 
Tliere is the pressure of the spirit in man, the forw that inspires us to srek tbe 
totter, not only in the order of knowledge but in tbe order of lile, 

When we get beyond succession, when the soul’s ground touches essenliti 
Bfing. we find Qio io«haustible fount of peace ; the pesM basrf on a deep confi¬ 
dence in God, It is the inward tranquillity of mind that 

conflict, destruction itself, that knowa that pain and evil, even the worlds dark 

fcfure is ^folded in a dwper imperishable llfe^ “• 

with which we can tea the cruelty and injusUea of lUs, tbe violence d tbe attong, 
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•nd the enflerinf^ of the weafc. When the UpAsisada declare that we moat know 
the Self, when the Buddha asks tie to seek bodhi, or enlightenment, when J^ua wame 
ua that onl^ troth ahall make ua free, they are pointing out in different waya the 
iDaufficieitcy of secniar learning and the inadequacy of mere humanism aa a gmde 


lO Ut«. 

The great teadiers of ancient times were not only learned but virtnoua. ^nau 
ohwaog gives ua an account of tbs teachers, Brahmanical and Buddist, whom he met.^ 
They bad a 'disdain tor the sllarements of life, for its pleaenieB and prizes whi<^ 
were spread before them in vain. These strangely enfranchised bnnge lived in the 
world out were yet outside ita jarisdiction. They carri^ on their duti^ with a 
decisive detachment and helped their pupils to become aware of a kingdom which is 
not of this world. 

This Univereity in the immediate future will have to develop a post-graduate 
school for sciences and letters, and establish profeesiODal and technolc^cal instiintm. 
If the young of the province ere to be prepared for life in a modern society, the 
University will have to provide facilities for training in the scientific, agricnltnral, 
and industrial departmenta. These developments will bavs to toke place, war or no 
war. In the hour of her worst peril. Great Britain did not say 'let us win the war 
first before planning for the future.’ Edncational development ia a rart of the 
general plan W national r^nstnction, which, of course, will include uealth mid 
Bocisd security. If the University develops along these lines, it will carry out the 
traditions of tim ancient University settlements but it will be dieloyal to them if it 
oveilonka the essential, epiritual aim of all education. 

Tour University is a war baby. It was founded in the midst of World War 
I and has corns of age in the middle of World War II. We are all of one mind 
about the cruelty and injastice of war.. Let ns not hide from oureelves the actual 
meaning of war. Its history is written across all the skies in blood and fire, 
disclosing the shame and disgrace of oni civilisation. War means the sbrieks of tbs 
mutilated and the dying, the acrt^ms of children cut down is torn to pieces by 
shrapnel, in bombed eitlee, day after day, week after wee^ for years, leaving behind, 
when war ia over, thousands of soldiers, sailors aad airmen, blinded, mamed and. 
mutilated, spitiing blood out of tbcir lungs, or beating their beads agaloat the walls 
of mental hoepitala. The couscience of mankind, which ia not in the hands of a 
few ambiciona politiciane who manipulate the state machine, declares that war is the 
blackest of all crimes in human history. There ie a profound feeling tha^ if we are 
to win rile peace, if ware are not to occur again, we must bring about fundamental 
ohangee in the heart and mind of the modern world. 

The most dangetoua period ia not the years of war when we struggle for 
victory, but the yeare when war ends and we serve to win the peace. In the 
exaltation felt at the ending of a long agony, wo will be tempted to overlook the 
meaenres necMsary to ensure the close of a gross, selfish epoch and the beginning 
of a happier era for tortured mankind. The etateemen will be busy ae in ISIS 
with the forms of eettlemenl but what happened in the yeare between the wars 


i->TheTe are men who. far seen in antique loro and fond of the refinements of 
learning, 'are content in seclusion’, leading lives of continence. These come and go 
(lit. sink and float) outside of the world, and promende-through life away from 
human affairs. Though they are not moved by honour or reproael^ their fame le 
far spread. The rnlers treating them with ceremony and respect cannot make them 
come to court. Now as the State holds men of learning and geniue in esteem, and 
the people reet^ct tboee who have high intelligenee, the nononre and praise of such 
men are conepicuously abundant, and the attentions, private and official, paid to 
them are very considerable. Hence men can force themselves to a thorough acqutai- 
tlon of knowledge. Forgetting fatigue they 'expatiate in the arte and sciencea',’ 
seeking, for wisdom while ‘relying on perfect virtue’ they ‘count not 1,000 li a tong 
jouToey’, Though their family be in affluent eireumatances, such men make up 
their minde to be like the vagrants, and get their food by begging aa they go about. 
With them there is honour in knowing truth (in having wisuom) and there is no 
disgrace in being destitute. As to those who lead dissipated idle lives, loxarious in 
fc^ and extravagant in dress, as such men have no moral excellences and an 
without aocomplishmentB, shame and disgrace come On them and their ill-repute is 
epread abroad.” 

Extract from “On Tuan Chviang'a Travels in India, 0£9 — 64S AJ>.” E. T. by 
Ihomaa Watters, and after hie death by T. W, Rhya Davids, and S< W. Bushell, 
London, Royal Asiatio Sooiely (1304), pp. IfiO-fil. 
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Sm'of political setllemeate and the need to educate the 


.„i« “o<l««t®od that peace Oc eanti ia born o{ control of creed and 

Chinese make out thot lliere can be no peace without burniniiy 
tho) and equality (|Hog) Peace, said Augustine, “is the qnictneBSof order, is the 
disposition wbwh according to the likeness or unlikenega of things, assigns to nach 
■}*' *® ''® organic, balanced condition of society. It is ehsriiy 
intellectual chanty, mutual uiiderststiding in wbirh all' tbo^o who bctievo iii 
ayihsstioii, humanity order should co-operate. The success of any pnliiical 
aettJemeut will depend on the economic and iiiUdlecltial, lbs moral and siMritiiai 
lactora. It would be diiaetroag to devise the mechanism and neeirct the liuinsn 
torew that regulate it. 


The world has been burning for five years, and even whoa It was not on fire it 
waa steadily gettme madder, more frighleucd, and niore full of anxiety, unrest and 
hatred. Ihe blindnesa of prestige, the arrogance of a niaalcr race the fear of 
Monomic loss engaged the minds of the ruling classes In almost all countries. 
A philosophy of life which exalts hist for conquest and dumtitioii, which makes a 
religion of war and a cult of niBRB murders, which puis gsiigstcrism into uniform 
and calls it pairiotism, which looks upon murder and atrocities as noble acta of 
duty, has been ia the asceiidant There are laws against tbo-e who set a house on 
fire or murder another man, but if we hiitu whole cities and kill ibotisands of men, 
there arB_ no peiiuUies providid against such acts. The false philosujihy has to bo 
defeated in ihe world of thought. 

Kazisu is not a auddeu accident in the pattern of history. If it were so, we might 
hope to eecure a peaceful way of life, when once Nazism was crushed. The prc. 
world suffered from a fuudamental malaise in which nut only the Axis )K)wen hut all 
nations had their shares. A world of slave empires, racial dlseriminstioriS, tndtislrisl 
struggles, aud wastages of humau life through preveniible unempluynieni cannot 
make for peace. SSo long as we (lerpetuate such a world, we sbati out have peace 
though we destroy the Hitlerite regime. 

If we would find the real cause of the contemporary tragedy when turn live 
In a bell of hatred and destruction, when the means of hsnpiiiess tiruvidod hy tlio 
resources of science are within our grasp, we have to lonk deeper than tho political 
cataslropfaies or the econoiniu disasters of a niccbanised iiutustrislisin in which 
starvation and overproduction exist side by side. Never hefure in the bislory of 
man has it been possible for tis to create the world in which wo wish to lira In 
the past the desires of men weta not diiticull to discover, but the means fur their 
satisfsetioD were not available in an adequate measure. Now, thanks to the marvels 
of science and technology, the means ere avatlabto, but the act of spirit is lacking. 
Itt Biicieut India and ancient Greece, tho sects imagined great ends and hniit great 
civilizations, but they failed, ns the possibilities ol good life were denird to large iinm- 
hers, possibly due to the iniutlicieDcy of resources. We have today cnormona resources, 
but are unable to imagine great ends and so ruin is staring os in the face, 'iha 
contrast between man's greatness and his wretchedness, between his power snd 
weakness, between bis opporiiioily and his plight is due to the lailiiro of apirit 
to man's incapacity to frame and strive for great ends, the real values of the 
individual soul, and the cuds of the State which are not prestige, power or 
dominion, but the happiness of love, the juy of home life, tho worship of God, the 
pursuit of truth and beauty tlirough science and art, Tho world's descent into 
uarbaristn is due to an aati-democraiic phitosuphy of life. 

Beiisibie people are sceptical, disillusioned and ui>hni>py as the whnjo devriop- 
ment of recent thought which culminated in world-wars is aiili-d-inocratiu, iiaij^g 
to cur prcoecupaliou with the scientific method, which bos giveu us marvels 
and revolutionised society, we failed to understand the value of the individual who 
is 'the creator of all science. As our study of the obiect—nature and society— 
increased, out attention to the subject, the inapiter of at! values diroiuislied. 
Copernicus seemed to destroy the old, comfortable assumption that the earth was 
the centre of things and by diseiusing the vast extent of the maU-nal universe, 
dwarfed the importance of tuan. itarwiu thought that the species which survived 
were obviously those which were ,best fitted to survive, Whsa we take this princr- 
out of its biological context a-d apjdy it to human affairs, we believe that 
there should be no interference of the State in economic affairs. Man a productive 
activities, economists tell us, are governed by tlicir own laws and the less they ace 
inUrfeted with, the better will they function. Economic aclivilica. we ate told, are 
not to be judged or directed by uormal cousideraiions, Ihe pursuit ol euiigbtened 
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BelMDteieit, Bentham declares, voald lead to the greatest gmd of soeie^. Freud 
euggeste that the pattern of the adult mind ia fixed in the relaiionahips oetweea a 
ehild and its pAreuts formed uneonscioasi; in earl; infancy. The iadiridual is not, 
in any efiectire sense, reaponeible for _ hie conduct. The behariourist b^poth^is 
diemisees the mind altogether. Mind ia eimpl; the aam of refiax actions of the ‘ 
nervous eystetn, ita lesponeee and reactions. The scientific estimates of man, as 
biologicai, economic, psycboiogioal or socioic^ical, have a strong hold on a ccn eider- 
able section of manUtrd. If ve speak of religion and philosophy, plausible explana¬ 
tions which explain them- away are offer«i. Religion, to Freud, is an immeoes 
Buperstructure, growing out of an infantile conflict with the father ; to Marx, it ia 
an instrument of social domlDation; to eociologists, it is animism or wishful think¬ 
ing. More than the scientists or tiie philosophers, those who followed them 
seized ieolated fragmente of truth and exalted them into wide generalisations and 
became leaders of sects or scboolaof sew thought. These exponents of new smaitnees 
use all the machines of publicity and impose ^emselves on impreestonable minds and 
fill them with doubts about the value of Uie human personality. The gradual loss 
of the old simpileity and int^rity, the progressive eiimination of the human 
Individ uaL has affected the roots of our life. 

Yet there is the unappeaeed need in man to love and adore, to dare and risk, 
to suffer and sacrifice himself for oansn. Lmy religions of tribe and nation, of blood 
and race are exploiting man’s aspiringe for the high and the noble. The world has 
become pagan and barbaroue. We have mastertm the world and the seif but sold 
onreeivea to the devil. 

When we therefore tars to the spirit of Indian cnlture. it is not a mere 
nostalgic longing for the past. It is necessary corrective for the civilisation which 
has taken a wrong turn, for tbs cnlture whioh has disintegrated. It offers a new 
int^ratioD of life, bringing religion and eeience, politics and bnsiuess into a unity. 
If we are to make a better world, we must become different men with different 
standards and aspirations. The great tradition of i^ilosophy—Indian, Greek, Muslim 
and Christian, recalla ns to onr unity in the rational nature, our unity in the 
supreme end towards which we all ebonld strive. Each one of us has by virtue of 
bis manhood and not birth or social etatus the right to exist, the right to keep 
one’s tMxiy whole, the right to eeek those good things through which a ratioual 
creature may perfect himself, aud the right to travel toward eternal life along the 
road of one's conemence. Haman_ dignity requires that all men shonld be treated as 
men, not as things. We must enjoy, in the words of Aeoka, danda samata or 
equality of all before the law, vyavabarasamata, political or social equality. Each 
one should have an opportnnliy to achieve, according to hie effort and his condition, 
hie human fulness, to attain the frnits of wisdom and virtue whether be le digging 
the earth or governing a State. Social justice demands the free participation by 
each one of ue in the good things, material and cultural, which will help him to 
gain that iau» liberty, which ie obtained by knowledge of the truth ana mastery 
over self. 

^ We have in India a double legacy of generous tradition and a blighting discord, 
n spiritnal elation and an obstinate disease. We have preached equality and praetieed 
social inequality. The rigours of the caste system, the treatment of the Harijans 
are opposed to the spirit of Binduism. Ceotaries before Christ, Yajitsvalkya, who 
was a native of Videha (in North Bihar), laid down the maxim : no one do to 

others what be would not have done to himself.’’^ Many of the great leaders of 
Hindu thought and practice have denounced caste arrogance ana proclaimed the 
equality of all men and women. As n rule, it'is the privileged who have eiarted 
movemente of liberation for the down-trodden. The history of human progress is 
largely a rMord of the repeated efforts of excsptiooai men who found life baaed on 
servitude, insufferable and who eat ont to ebaoge it. In India we have bad many 
Protestant reformers like the Saiva and Vaisnava saints, Basava, Ramanand, ^bir, 
Dadu, Nansk, Cai^ya and Namdev, who taught social equality. At the present 
time, it is Gnndbiji who lights a lamp of hope in the h^irts of millione of the do?m- 
trodden. More than ever today, the world is crying alond for revolntionary r^mn- 
stTuotiOB and seneitive men are in the front of every great upheaval of human 
spirit. 

The Allied nations are fighting to muntain Uie right of nations to live their own 
life, the right of iodividoal men to freedom of thought, speech and political action 
against brutal tyranaiee which would deny and destroy human rights. In other 
words, we are fighting to release the whole earth from private and political appro- 

» IV. 65. ~ 
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priatioB to the beneficial nee of mankind. W# affirm that wa atand foe panuailon 
aninat force, for the many againat the few, lor freedom againat aiaverj, lor know* 
ledge againat ignorance, for unfettered inquiry againat authoritarian dogma, for 
r^OD i^inst nnreaeon. Wa fight that we may aurrire aa free peoplet. If tha 
objeclires which the Ailied nations pioeiaim are impiemeoted at the Peace Con¬ 
ference, if there ie a teal change of heart, if imperisliam it abollahed, if race dla- 
oriminatiOD is giren up, if a world conn and organisation art eat up, t^ world may 
grow into a better place. 

In this war, Britons, Ameticana, Buesians, South Africans, I^les, Indiana and 
Chinese are in action tide by side. They look not at each other, but in the same 
direction. They fight for the common oujectiye of a federated commonwetltb of free 
nations. They have been fighting on land, operating on lea or in the air under com¬ 
bined Ailied direction in all parts of the globe. In spite of tbs diversity of peoples 
and govemmenta involved, ^e rommon eansa baa called forth in an nnparallfltd 
way the brotherhood of nations. If we can co-operate in the art of wart. If pcopln 
of different races and nations can work together in a fitting partnership, cannot 
we show the same spirit of co-operation and brotberbood in achieving tasks not lew 
etrennous then those of the war! The brotherhood in arms should develop into a 
brotherhood in peace. 

We teachers have also our part to play in the development of tbs world 
eornmnnily. We must teach boys and girls that civilisaiion is a eo-operaiive 
endeavonr and all nstiona have contribute to it. In every educational inaUtutian, 
we may teach the pupils, not only legitimate pride in one’s own triditira end love 
of motherland but also the brotberbood of natiopa which mod^ coodiiions of life 
demand, the futility of wars and militarism, which mean the withdrawid of tminenae 
bnman resources from constructive service to society, the need for nniversal eo- 
operslioa to the advantage of sll, the respect due to the great men of all lands and 
the necessity for the practice of toleration of all cre^s. 

It is empty rhetoric to pioclsim great ends without^ organising the eonditfona 
which make toeee ends possible. Where the Allied nations have the power, they 
^onid even now set about Implementing their ideals. The Indian sitaatioo at me 
moment is fall of anxiety, but ttete is no gronnd for despair. The demand for 
political freedom is universe. There to no country In tlie world which would not 
ntber govern itself anyhow than be ruled by another. J^liticw anbjeciioa^ to me 
TCMt cause of onr progressiva degeneration in charicter. plr Jbomas sianroa letter 
to the Governor-General, dated November 13, 1818, snms op the siluation s The 
strength of the British Government enables it to put down evc^ rebellion, to repel 
every rebellion, to repel evc^ foreign invasion,^ and to 

' national 
the 
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edncation !b a paramount DeceBsitj.” Osl; an Indian forerninent, broad-based on 
the trill of the people, ean implement the enggested scheme of edncatiooal 
derelopment. 

Professor A. V. Hill, after hw recent rimt to India, gave the House of Com¬ 
mons a ghastly account of the health of the country, its morality from preventible 
diseases, its semi-starratiODi its barely imaginable ^rerty. He spoke in a tone of 
great urgency ^out the physical misery of the country. Espectation of life in 
India is twenty-six years against the British sixty-two. Only half the people born 
in India reach the age of ^ years while in Britain two-thirds reach tbe age of 60. 
50 per cent more foM is wanted in India for dicent health and the nademoatished 
are a prey to ill-healtb, infection and disease. Piofessoi Hill betieres in ‘*the 
direction of ail the methods of modern science and technology (including medicine, 
Bgricultnre, education) to the fuller use of natural and human resource and the 
beUerment of the life of the people." 'ilie Busasin example deinnnstrates that 
modern scientific methods can raise very quickly the level of national etficiency and 
prosperity. Like Bnasia, India is a land of peasante; only 16 percent of her people 
five in towns of over 5,000 people. The vast majority are peasants and their nrgent 
neede are more food, better food and health. The record of the Qovemment in the 
past produces impatience and bewilderment. Only a popular Indian government 
can shake ue out of onr lethargy, combat illiteracy and superstition and promote 
industiial development. Professor Hill affirms that “progress in national develop¬ 
ment could be sensibly quicker under a purely Indian government, able to furnish 
an nrgent seuse of national purpose and daring to apply tbe necessary rigour of 
persuasion or compulsIoD."^ 

Through a conspiracy of circumstances, India Is not only undernourished, she 
is Ul-edncated and over-strained. The vast majority of Indian poeple have no 
chance of full development, and are eufiering from almost universal depriva- 
tom and misdirection, and yet her potential wealth for human culture and 
civilisation is immense. H. G. Walls observes: “In spite of the tangle of 
circumstances that has frustrated tbe self-renlisation of all but an infinitesimal 
fraction of the Indimt^ population, Its contrihatioD to the synthesis ^ human thought 
have been such as to justify the belief that the World Revolution will release a 
vaster amount of undarataoding and serviceable iDtelligenca from tote agglomeration 
of peoples than from any other part of the globe."* A free India will be 
able to make effective conteibuttons to tbe culture and civUisstion of 
toe world. 

'J^e British Government have declared their readiness to rectKoise and accept 
imm^iately attor the war a worMog <K>netitutIoD framed by the Inmans themselves. 
But if the ludisns, at present, are unable to do so, the responeibility tor it ia partly 
the Britiahera*. The British Government has been in absolute power in this country 
for over 150 years but bu so used its power as to create cleavages which t<uiay 
seem to be unbridgeable, and toe suspicion is widespread that the British wish to 
retain in their own hands tbe effective reality of power and eo are not anxioue to 
help the Indian people to overcome toe differences. It is an age of historic roove- 
ment toat we are living. Britain, by her long connection with India, is entrusted 
with toe proud and fortunate duty of asBisting India, by example, by sober 
friendly counsej, by material aid in the eetablisbment of a just democracy which 
IS impatient with feudal rights, which is intolerent of organised privilege, which 
aspires to see poverty abolished and an honourable aocial equality ensured to every 
MrsoQ alike. This iB_ possible only in an India which is united and self-governing, 
though not self-Bulfieient or self-contained. 

_ With the incr^sed interdependence of the modeni world, tha independent 
nation-state is becoming more and more unfit for too o^nnisation toe world needs. 
A world organisatioB, working through regional groups, is an urgent necessity, ©f 
such groups,_ toe three prominent are United StatM of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialtet Republics and the British Commonwealth of Nations. The strength 
of toe British Commonwealth depends on the lecogoition of the unqualified nalion- 
hOTC of its members. When the ©ominions feel that they are free to shape toeir 
own life and destiny, they become equal partners in the common enterprise of 
joshing for a fellowship of natious. If India is granted full freedom as tbe other 
donHnionB have, she will be happy to bo within the British Oommonwealtb of 
Nations. When Gandhiji was asked to explain what be meant by bia ‘Quit India’ 
formula, he arid that he understood by it that India should be entirely free to choois 

^Spectator, 9th June, 1944. 

*PAoemx, p. 157 (1042). 
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should belong to the Britieh Commonwealh of Nation* or not. He edilrd 

certain that she would choose to be a member of the Commonwealth, 
If she were entirely free. The demand for Independence ie a cry liorn of despair. 
The Cnppa’ offer contained the proposal tor Dominion Status with the ri(;ht of 
secession espreeely acknowledged as part of the CoiistilUlion. So the quMlion of 
Jadependenee versus Dominion Status loses all point. 

fedend democratic state with BUtcuom; for the Province* and the State*, 
shonid be oor aim. Geographically, economically, and culturally, India is one and 
indingible. lu a recent work, edited by Mr. O’JlslIcy as J/oiicrn fm/ia and |i>* 
West, he observes: “Whatever other elements of unity may be larking. India is 
nnited by a common culture, which for many ceuturies liaa been ebaracterieed by 
remarkable continuity.”^ To this cultural continuum, ail racw and communities, 
that have Uieir home in India, have contributed. Indian music sod Itierstitre, 
aeulptnre end painting, art and architecture, life and manners and even religion 
■nd philosophy show the influence of varied traditions. Any attempt to break up 
this unity, to divide the country into independent sovereign states will be a tragic 
mistake, which will hurt the Interests of all communities and the country as a 
whole. It will be disloyalty to the ideals aimed st by our statesmen, Hindu and 
Buddhist, Moghul and British, We msy redraw the ooundarie* of provinces, but we 
should have a central authority to administer vital subjects of common interest like 
defence and foreign affairs, communicstions and customs. It will be a tragedy, 
which every partriot should try to avert, if Indis, which is one in political subicctioa, 
gete broken when freedom is achieved. 

If the Biodu-Mnslim differences today are so scute, they are not entirely of our 
making. At a time when the people were beginning to think and feel along oaiioiislist 
line^ we were invited to look ourselves, not as citizen* of a nation, bnt as partisans 
of a community. Separate communal electorates were set up agaiimt the expressed 
wishes of the vast majority of the people. The nationalist impulse has been 
seriously hampered by these clever devices and we bave now tlio demand for the 
division of India. Even if we bring about territorial resdinstments, we cannot 
avoid the problem of minorities. So long as there is the feat of the domination of 
one community by another, steps will have to be taken to secure the legitimate 
rights of all. Perhaps ua impartial commission will have to be set up at the 
centre charged with the task of protecting the interests of the minorities. 

University men bave special duly in dissipating the cloud of itbwilt and 
misunderstanding and promoting ioter-^mmonal harmony. Political leaders os both 
Bides, who bave a superb coiifidence in the validity of their own prejudices, pervert 
historical truth to suit ttoir own theories. When Bury said that biatory is a acicneei 
he meant that it must bs released not only from the temptattons of rhetoric but 
also from obscurantist obsessions and poiiiicil prejudices. The interests of all the 
Indian people who have had a common history are the same in the matter of 
politics and economics. ., • , 

A self-governing democratic India is not feasible so long as the Princes remain 
outside the Federation. A third of India and a fourth of her people belong to ibe 
Indian States. Their territories cut across the roads, the tsliways and the rivers of 
British India. Many of the progressive rulers are ready to join an Anglo-india 
Federation in which the States and the Provinces will be free to develop along 
their own lines in friendly accord with each other. „ , . , _ 

The States have no external sovereignty. Ihe British Government reprMents 
them in external affairs and protects their subjecU, when residing or traveibng abroad. 
iBter-sUte relations are all conducted by the Brui*h Government. Tbs 8iat« 
bave different degrees of internal sovereignly. Political upheavals all over the world 
indicate that the only safely of the Princes he# in the siijiport of the people and 
not in the treaties that bind them to the Crown. Again, even the Parsmount Power 
has transferred responsibility for goTernmeot to the people, where it has direct 
away and BO the rulers, protected by 't-hereto ‘be exam tde. BesidM the 

Sla^ today are fighting with the Allies on behalf of derntwracy and »ga rat »yf«noy 
Md they cannot i^itimately stifle the movement for democracy and freedom in their 
own teniiories. Many of the Statea have introduced popular instiiniions and are 
ebowine great capacity for adapialiona which is the only condition for survival. 
Th^MWer of paramountcy will have to be transferred to the Cenuai government 
where power w^ll be shared by the Provinces and the State*. 1 bt* government 
will d^ with alt mattera of defence, foreign policy, finanrt and power to lnt^ven^ 
ibould government show aigna of collapse m eithe r the Provinces or the Hutes^ 
tModecn India and West tl'JIl), p. b 
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Attlie time of the Oripps’ offer, E.H, the Maharaja of Koehmir welcomei it and 
pledged his full support to it I have no donbt the patriotic princes would be quite 
willing to deal with the Indian people and co-operate with them in the building 
up of a fr« and piosperons India. 

Let ns realise that a rcTolntion is in progress in our country, which vested 
interests may delay but cannot prevent. It is. for ns to co-operate with a future 
from whose consequences we cannot escape, wbilo yet the chance of co-operation is 
not alt(^ether closed down. The evolving dynamic of history makes for a democracy, 
political, economical and social and the Univetsitiee must educate the youth, not 
for the world that is dying but for the one that is struggling to be bom. It is too 
much to hope that this TTniversity, which is eelebradng its Silver Jubilee today, 
which ht^ inherited values, values which are older than modern civlisation, will 
work In he next twenty-five years for the emergence of a commanding aim, an 
overarching purpose, a magnificent resolve, which wonid captnre the imagination of 
onr people, drown oni quarrele, oveiide our disputes and make us ashamSd of our 
own littleness and help us to build a free and prosperous India 7 


The Utkal University Convocation 

Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, eddr^sing the first convocation of the newly 
created Utkal University at Cnttack on the 2sd. November lfi44 said 

I shall not be wrong in thinkiug that yon all want “ewsTaJ’*—the term which was 
used by Bis Imperial filaiesty King-Emperoi George V, in the course of his Boyal 
Message (sent through his revered uncle, the late Duke of Connaught^ on the occasion 
of the inauguration of the Indian Legislative Assembly, in 1921. Now it is all to the 
good that a country, should have economic freedom and political Independence, if her 
people but possess the capacity and character to retain once they have acquir^ 
them end to hold their own against all aggressors. But what if the people do not 
possess such oapamty and character, for want of which they are more likely to lose 
these moat precious gifts—howsoever received or obtained—as soon as they are 
acquired. How did India come to lose her independence ? What was it that led to 
the establishment of British rule, tbronghont the length and breadth of this large 
country, or rather eub-continent—as large as Kurope minus Bussia—and what was 
it that bod euabied the British to retain their undisturbed possesrion over their 
Indian territories for a longer period than the rulen of any important dynasty in 
India ? And bow Is it that, in spite of our atrenuoua efforts, the goal (a Indiau 
Bwarm seems almost as distant to-day as it was a quarter of a century back t 

1 wonder if any of you, with all your desire to obtain independence, have 
cared to answer these questions to yourselves, after a careful study of the subjects 
involved in their consideration—the history of your country, its sociological condition, 
tha capacity and character of yonr people, and also ^se of the British, whom 
you are n anxious to replace in the government of the county. To those who 
would care to grssp these qnestious, 1 would commend the serious study of die 
second part (dealing with India) of the late Professor Seeley’s illuminating work, 
*'The Elxpaneion of England,” which (though published over sixty years hack) is 
still by tar the most instructive exposition of the subject. If yon will bat study it 
with an open mind, you will realise the truth enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi 
when (relying, some years back, to the address presented to him by the Madras 
t^rporation) be etated hie conviction that “swaraj would be the inevitable result of 
the enlightened awakening of the masses of India, which was a hardy tree of patimit 
growth, and r«]uiied the patient toil of men and women,” 

I fully riure the eonviction that t^ diffusion of sound political knowledge 
among the Indian masses is the only practical method for generating tbmt “enligh¬ 
tened awakening,” Bemember that though an “emotional awakening” of the masses 
may be possible to bring about by inducing them to do certain thinn under the 
stress oi an exciting impulse, their •'enlightened awakening” which Mahatma 
Gmdhi desired to uaber, can only be brought about, slowly but steadily, by the 
aifinsion of that sound political education which will require “the patient toil of 
men Md women*’—the effect and influence, of which have not yet been brought 
uto full play in^ our public life, and on onr political activities by reason of 
^motional awakening” having cost its shadow pn them. 
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Isuii SySTEU of GoTBRifUfFT 

AHmtwt »(1 educated lodiasa regard Democracy as an Sdeal ayatem of Gonni< 
ment. Bat Democracy ts at preaent auailed in many quarten in tbe Weat itaelf 
by seripua qoubta about ita inceeea ai tbe beat form of Gorerament, and fa taid to 
be OB ita trial. It la no longer felt at certain, at before, that the baalc aMnmptimia 
of tbe tteory of Democracy are abeotutely tenable and aouod, and it la now held by 
many highly qualiOed political tbinkera that tbeae aaattmptiona, when ^ubiect^ to 
aearching criticiam do not ring true—though there ia a poaoibility ol a ^ing again. 
In the opimeite dtrection. ‘'Goremment by the people as a whole*’—was regarded by 
Abraham. Lincoln aa the halLmark of Democracy, ita one difTerenHaling criterion 
from Oligarchy, the government by only a part of the people. But tlie greatest 
hiatorian of antiquity, Tbucydldea—^iu hia worid-Inmous bistoiy of tbs Peloponnesian 
war—bad pul into Ae mouth of the moit eminent political leaders and the greateat 
statesman at ancient Greece, Fericies, the definition of Democrcy in the folJowiog 
terms:—"Oor conatitution la named Democracy, because it ia in the faauda not of 
Uie few, but of tbs many.” But the definition of Fetieiea—howsoever suited or 
applicable it might hav« been to the eiiy>6tatM of ancient Greece—ia wholly 
impracticable if applied to larger areaa, except by the method of the election of 
repieaentativa, which ayatem ia regarded by many historians of constitutional 
development as the moat important coutribution made by our British fetlowaubjecta 
to the progieas of mankind in good govern mant. 

An eminent American authority on conalitutioDal aubjecta, Mr. A. L. Lowell, 
•nms up, however, hia views on the aonndnesa of the theory of Democracy, in the 
following terms;—^"The conception ol government by the whole people, in any large 
nation is, of course, a ehimera; for wherever the ■offrage ia wide, parties are certain 
to exist, end tiie control must really be in the bands of tbe party that compriaca a 
majority of tbe people.** And so ultimately the theory of Democracy breaks down 
ill actual practice into a Mveronient by only a majority of the people—tiiua postu* 
lating two parties in the otaie, and in its Parliament. And far from being *'tha 
government of the people ae a whole,” it is io practice only an Oligarchy in diigulse. 
In tbe result, Democracy beeoma the govdfnment (of a 8tat^ or a nation! tech- 
nicaily by the people aa a whole, but practically by a majority only. The latest 
and iternest critic of parlitmenUry democracy it Mr. Bernard Shaw, whose "Every¬ 
body’s Political Wbet'i What* (issued in September Isst) it a remarkable work lor 
ont-spokenuesa on the anbjeot of parliameotary and reaponiible gov«ameot, which 
many of na io this conntry set high eiore by. Writing at tbe advanced age of 
eighty-dgbt. with more than nz decade of experience of poMlo afTairs, Mr, Shaw- 
one of the keenest intelleots in Europe—opines that "the Briiiah party ayatem ahould 
be scrapped ruthlesily.*’ it,.. 

But tbia ayatem—rrith all Its llmitationa—bw the obvious advantage ( aa 
emphasised by Lowell! of maintaining a polideai equilibrium or balance, in the States 
between anarchy and absoluiiam, since for iu efficient working it requires at least two 
major political parties of which one favour a greater and larger measure ol individual 
freedom—a drifting towards anarchy, wit^ut deiiriog or working for anarchy while 
the other favours more and more centralisstioo-thus driftiog towards abiolutlsin,( with¬ 
out d«iring or trying for absoluUsm. Too much drift either way. when it ia likely to dis¬ 
turb Ae balance, arouses a more or leae general protest, and the voten Aen place Ae 
other party in power—which restores the political balance, the moat important con¬ 
comitant of Democracy. Thus it ia a political ayatem. which, in its prewnt form, baa 
not been long enough eetablished, io Ae world, to be said of It Aat It will neceaaarily 
tait the sociolopicil condition* of r*c«* and pcopleOy ••nc® !• • wniplji Aod 

and complicated machinery ol government, requiriog »1^« conditions lor iM 
Buceesi. which have not yet been loood to exist even A all Ae eounlnes ol Oontl- 
nental Europei, or of Ae two Americas. 

A SS1.FIBB Dfuaho 

NeverAoleie Aere ia practical noanimity among educated Hiadus—and their 
view is DOW very largely shared by Ae other communittm ali^Aat Aa early, if 
Mt immediate, eetabiiahment of not <mly demqcrauc, but full reapooiibl^ govern- 
Sent (the Bjatem In which Ae Executive la recMneible to Ae JUgiefature) ia 
Saotutely Msential to India’s well-being ; and Britain’s i^oaal to yield on Am point 
till now has but served to evoke much totlCToeaa against Aat country, and to Prod^ 
taemendoua acerbity of feelings ,g,inat the Bntieh-wbich finds daily nay, hourly, 
apwsioD in Ae fMit. and on the platlonn in InAa. The argument Aat Indiana 
ttsia Aemsrivea for poUrical independence by rebeartlDg, u Ua cotuie of an 
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undnl; Icog Beriea of yeaiB, if not decades, tbe whole drama of Brilttb bieiory from 
William tbe Gocqueroi to Eiog George VI, is regarded by educated lodiass to be 
as leDseless a demand ae it is believed by them to be jKifiab, since they contend 
that tbe same process by which Nature compresses ages of biological eTolution in a 
few weeks of eat iy embryonic life in the mower’s womb, applies equally to politick 
eTOlntioQ. These are but a few of tbe many arguments that—alone with the political 
and the economic ones, with which you are htmiliat—are regaidea as cogent and 
conclusive in favour of India’a elaima to immediate economic freedom and political 
independmice. 

The case for India's attaining swaraj is. in my opinion, so absolutely incontrO‘ 
vartible on much bl^er grounds than tboea usually urged in its favour, that it 
requires no resort to donbUui political methods or sharp tactics. Gonfiotng myself to 
the moral aide of the problem. I would say that tbe desire for independentm springe 
in the human breast from the psycholcsical phenomenon that an environment whi& 
constantly suggests a 8nb]eet peopls’a dependiencej incapacity and inferiority as com¬ 
pared or cantcasted with tiie position of vantage of its foreign rulers, bss the in¬ 
evitable effect of debilitating, abrading, depreeaing and auppressing the rnled in their 
own estimation not to aay in that of o^era—thus redacting them from the high 
level of humanity to that of lower creation. The daily and hourly, conscibus and 
aabcoDsoiouB suggestion of the inherent inferiority of the ruled, ae compared with 
the rulers, is thus the ineradicable defect of an alien domination. This is an in¬ 
superable defect which even the beat foreign rule—such as that established in India 
by the British—cannot, in the very nature of things, ever be free from, and the sooner 
it is realised and tackled, the better would it be for all concerned—whether tiie rulers. 
Or the rnled. X can tell you from my experience that there are, in almoat evmy 
British Indian province, public men ana others, who had been members of the 
Central, or a Provincial Government sad who have lived to see not only Secietaries, 
but even Under-S^ietarieB, to Government in their time, elevated as members of 
the Government of India, and even to tbe ranks of Governors in vatious provinces 
—while they themselves (inspite of tiisir knowledge and experience, guned from 
inside, of the working of the administration) had been but ploughing the sands or, 
at best the lonely furrow, since their retirement from office. Tou will easily recall 
what but a few years ago toeatened your own province but which waa only avoided, 
at the last moment by reason of a very strong protest by tbe then Ministry backed 
up by public opinion, throughout tbe country. Nor is it all. Except once (in 1921) 
and that for less than a y^. no Indian has been appointed a permanent GoverncK 
of an Indian province and the ireent photograpba taken of tbe Governors’ Oon- 
ferences at Delhi—the Vit^oy aitUng in i be midst of eleven Governors not even 
one of whom was an^ Indian—which bad appeared in the press, had evoked feelings 
which 1 have no dmre to describe. fHime amongst us who repeat the slogan that 
it is not high offices that matter but it is the constitution alone with does, have yet 
to learn that it is men who monld systems and transform even defective ones to sub¬ 
serve the end in view. All these facts clearly point thrir own moral U they do not 
adorn a tale. A system of administration so galling and immiliating to the aelf- 
lespeot of tbe people of this country as the one that obtains at present carries eon- 
demnation on the very i»ee of it and the point needs no elaboration at my. 
hands. 

But apart from psychological aspect of the subject to- which I have invite 
your attention, there is another no less important, to which fin bis BomanM 
Lecture for 1H)2) on The Belatlons of tbe Advanced and the Backwsid Bscee of 
Mankind’ the late Lord Bryce—^well-known aa tbe author of two mosumentol works, 
Tire 'American Commonwealth and modern democracies’—drew pointed attention as 
bearing on the etbuological and the sociological sidea of the effect of foreign rule on 
a people Im advanred than their rulers or of a different race, or colour, from them. 
Alter having laid down the proposition that “the aversion to colour reaches its 
maximum among toe Teulona", Lord Bryce discussed at length the troubles that, 
nrture of things, are bound to arise frequently between the rulers and too 
ruled, whe^e they belong to races not only marked off by colour, but also in soelolo* 
gicat wnditioni, 1 shall quote a paesage from toe very striking observationa of 
Lord Bryce :— The social relations of two ra<^s which cannot be ins^ raiee problems 
even more difficult, ^ause incapable of bmng regulated by law. I^sw may attempt 
to secure equal admission to mblie eonveyancea or public entertainments. But 
there are injuria which cannot he prevented. Impunity corrupts the ordinary man ; 
and evra the better sort suffer from toe consciousness of their own superiority not 
merely in rank, but also in strength and vditioD.Gne must have lived among a 
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IBM in ordn to icbIizo tiio kind of iuHttion wbioh itt dBfeotB pioduM Jo 

uoBO woo deal wUb it, Bod how tempn and letf'oon^l Bia Btr^ned in lOfiitiDH 

teropUbonB to hawh or abitrary aotioo, It need* aomsthinR mote thao the elnn* 
Of a pluloaopher—it oeeda the tenderneu ot a Mint to pieaerve the tamo eonriea* 
and leepect toward* the mombsra of a backward race aa are oaturaUj extended to 
equals,” ' 

These are facta which cannot be ohnllensted ot disputed by any impartial 
obseTter. It is much to the credit of the British In India that inch aota and inci¬ 
dents, as were meotioned by Lord Bryce had been steadiiy on the decrease, on their 
part, consistently with the rise of a sense of higher aelfTespect, as the result of the 
diffusion of education, among Indians. But the broad eoololopicsl facts and ethnolo¬ 
gical conditions, enunoiatri by Lord Bryce, atand good for all time ; and bare got 
to be taken into aceoant in considering the problem, which admits of but one 
BoIntiOB—the economic freedom and politieei independenet of the dependent country 
and ite people. ITiat seems the only solution of the problem, which eoneerns the 
destinies of aboot fonr hnndred retllions of human beings—nearly from one-flfth to 
one fourth of the population of the world. Thus by incredibly stow, nsinfiil, and 
reluctant steps, many of us, who started public life long year* back, wiA far 
different viewe on the political problems of Indis, hare been driren to this Irrefut¬ 
able conclusion that the only remedy, for the very nnsatisfselory and deplorable 
situatlOD in this country, is the eetabliihment of swaraj, aa soon as possible. 

CoHuimauBu 

Speaking about the communslism Dr. Sinha said, “The loures of the poison 
of communalism, that has been for now nearly forty yeara corroding our national 
life is to be trac^ elsewhere though we ourseires are not entirely free from blame 
for the growth of commuoti morementi and tendencies. Those who will think nrer 
the matter dtspasuonately and imparliaily, will base to admit that the responsibility 
of the British Gorernment for the present situation—howsoever weii-intentloiied 
their imiicy—has bemi no lose great in this matter. That being the ptwition, it will 
always very difficult for nationalist leaders to drive oat the evil of cominuntllsia 
from the land so long as it is freely and almost aggressively, recognised, not only in 
the mlministratfon of the country but even in its coostitution.'' 


The Allahabad University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Addresa delivered by Col. Sir Kaila$ * 
Saksar. Kt., G, I. E., LLD. on Aovem>^ 4, 1944 ^ 

Half a century, all but two years ago, when tb» my Alma Mattr waa herself 
a stripling aged nine yeara. I came to these hallowed precincU to receive tlio alieet 
of parchment, which entitled me to flsuot a Hood and Gown and put after my 
name, in their inverted order, the Bret two letters of Uie English alpbsbct. 

During these years since 1698, a period relatively short from the standpoint of 
Isicllcctufll &Bd moiftl whfti iiuiiueDie itridcv Ihlj Mftdfraio um 

tekeOy bow its ftcimticfl have bro»iened, bow obviouily hiicbor Ibo •laodaid oi know* 
ledge, in its multifarious aspects, has risen I , i 

No one will question that this accelerated progreii, in particular the eonversioa 
irf the University from the mere affiliating and examining to the unitary type bss, 
in the main, been due to the ambitious enthueissm and untemiuiog toil of a worthy 

father and a worthy eon. boUi inspired by love of learning for own sake._ 

I Uierefore, marvel at you Mr. Vice-Chancellor, that despite your discmment 
and tlia wide field of selection that lay before you. you ahould have choMu to 
unearth a fossil to deliver fois Convocation Address Biiless R Too® 

exhibit to the young graduates sasembled here to-day the contrast betw«n tbs past 
and the present in order to suggest to them Usat the law of evolatiooa U operating 
in the sphere of knowledge, ae elsewhere, that the recent rapid J* 

earneat of more rapid progresa to come and that therefore they owe it, to themselves 
no less than to their country to exploit to the full their wonderful opporiuDUiM. 

In aoT emse, whilfl 50 UC iDcompiehCTBibJe cbosce bM b«ijibt«oed my ImIirk of 
embftrrsdtme&t it hta «qu*Uy deepen^ my km oi Ibe hooont yott b*vfl dott* ma 
MUfog me to my Resent task. I will content myself with wyiog aimply bm 
in all aineerity—‘Ttank you very much.” 
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To tboae yoang peraonB who to-daj foio the tinte-boDoiaed guild of iradnates 
I would say: Life is not just a wonderful adventun aa you should make it; it is 
also a wonderful pririlege. Hence it impoaea great duties. As the (U»t-phi1osopher, 
Luoretina, neatly puts it "Life ia given to none in fee-aimple, to all in usufruct.’' 
It is more still. Life ia a racial heritage. 

You stand between the Past and the Future: the world is yours to enjoy, to 
organise, and to reconatruet. Your lot is cast in these sad tiuiea of turmoil and 
tribolatioa, but ao has been the lot of eountl^ othe» in the past. Remember— 
"The troubles of our proud and angry dust 
Are from eternity, and aball not fail. 

Bear them we can, and if we can we must. 

Shoulder the eky, my lad, and drink your aie.” 


To-day Mankind anxiously asks if there be no way out from gloom and horror 
Ino life Bud liuht. Centuries hence in different circumatancee but with human uature 
little, if at ail, cbang^. Mankind may be asking the aame question. But such a 
reflection should not make you h^itate to blaze now the trail for great movements 
that yon hope will build a happier world. You are put into the world to live and 
if you can to be happy. You can neither live nor be happy without displaying 
energy, wiUiout fighting, but your energy and your fights ate vain, indeed harmful to 
youraeivea and others, if you forget that you have a duty not to P(»terity, that la 
too much to demand, but a duty to Humanity in your Own short day. 

Man’s personality needs growth and developmeut in ita four different aspects— 
Intellectual, Physical, Aesthetic, aud EUiical. These are the four facets of a complete 
life aod the attainment of this consummation is dependent on self-oulture for which 
you can derive guidance from the store of accumulated Knowledge which will be 
available in increasing measure s» time goes on and wisdom reveals her face from 
b^ind the infinite folds yvhich, in spite of the advance of civilizatioo, still bide her. 
It is up to you to make of man—the jeat and riddle of the world—its out-standing 


Resolve then to:— 


■•Follow Knowledge, life a sinking Star, 

Beyond the Dtmoet bound of human thought 

and as Tennyson recommended, to combine Knowledge with Reverence so that 
Mind and Soul may bs in aecora. 

Yet here incidentally a word of warning. You may wallow in books and 
acqnite a name for great learning but Wisdom as distinct from Knowledge comes 
from thinking about what yon have read not from mere reading. 

John Richard Green, the historian wrote:— 

"1 know what men will say of me, ‘He died leainiDg’.” Whatever men said 
immediately after hia death in 1833. it is doubtful, if comment to-day beyond 
admitting his picturesque style saye much except that it is a pity that he misunder¬ 
stood 80 much, of what he tried to team. None the less the hope of this honest 
man was no ignoble one. Let men say of each od you "He died learning'*, and it 
may be, that you wilt get the cbaoce of continuing to learn even alter your farewell 
to this short life. 

It ia your duty to train and develop yonr Mind and acquire Knowledge, as 
much Knowledge as you can possibly obtain. Knowledge is like a deep well, fed 
by perennial springe and your Mind is the litUe bucket that you drop into it. Keep 
yonr bucket shining and you will ^et as laig draughts of crystal Knowledge as you 
can assimilate. Tile brain, which ts the physical organ of &e Mind, is one of the 
two precious products of the aeons of Evolution i the other is tlm imponderable 
‘‘Sooia] Instinct.** 

At all events remember that.— 

"New occasions teach new duties: Time makes ancimit good uncouth. 

They must upw^ etUi and onwards, who would keep abreast of Truth, 

Lo before ns gleam her camp-fires I We oureelvea must pilgrims be. 

Nor attempt tue Future's portal with the Past's blood-ruslra Key,” 

At the outset, 1 referred to the present period aa "the sad times of turmoU and 
tribulation” aud the lines 1 have just quoted Aat ’’new occasions teach new duties.” 

I must elaborate both these poinia. For a proper appreciation of the dictum 
that "theold order changetb, yielding place to new” let us casta rapid glance at our 
world’s history as pieced together by the lienees of Geology, Biology and an ever¬ 
growing host of other ‘Ologies* and as preserved in ancient i»mrdB—surviving 
moaummitB of a bygone Age, sintm disinterred, and the written page. 
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Beieneft has demosstrated that life only appeared on Earth in the Lower Palicoiolc 
*helifiih and eeaweedi, etc., when orer half the period of 
one bilnoD, 600 million years had already run. Bo it haa to be realiied that Man’s 
appearance on the Earth had been preceded by the Aeo of Ffabea, the Age of Coal* 
Bwam^, the Age of Beptilea, the Age of Bret Birds and firat ilanmali,ete.. etc. 

Do not let tbia narratire shock any of yonr preconeeired notiona of your ^eriah* 
ed beliefe. Yon most keep an open mind and yon must bare the connate to face the 
truth. And for the comfort of your aonU you may retliae that ibis process of eroln- 
tion may very well have been dirinely ordained. No one can ooutest the belief 
begotten of Faith in a Creator whose Design is beyond the reach of logio based on 
demoDstrable evidence and proof. 

But to keep to my point, namely, that Change which mguis nnfoldment by a 
(mntinuoae process of evolution, is a Law of Life. Just take a t»ep into the Ktlsldo- 
ecope where yon will see figures some eight or sine thouesnd ymts old. and you will 
recognise them all. You begin with Sumeiis sod early %ypt, you see the miraitive 
Aryans, you get a view of the Empire of Darius, yon witnetstbe Greeks and Persians, 
tbs m^lomania of Xerxes, end the glmy and splendour of the A|^ of Ferloles. 
.You pass in review the Empire of Alexander the Grea^ you observe irith reverence 
and awe, Biddharth Qautam and you get a bird’a-^e-view of Eiug Ashoka's Empire 
dotted over with bis bronze sod engravm edicts. You now reverse yonr ^oy-tube" 
a little you seethe profitMof Confucius and LioTse, you see Borne and Oaribags. 
You see the Euns and yon alight upon the Byzantine and Ssssanid Emjdrea, you tee 
the gr^t days of the Arabs, the panorama from Cordova to Baghdad, Bsmarkund 
and Bokhara; further back yon see the Mongols and obtain a view of Obeng« 
^an, Ogdai Khan, Halakn and Tamer*Lan^ and so on. Empire that *fatl luceesiive 
and successive rise”, changes occurring in every quarter of the Globe. Mespiifait& 
Art, Literature, tbs Science of Polities, Religion every phase of human lifs and 
activity is nndergoing change, change and transformation,—God^fnlfllliog himself in 
many ways. What wonder tiieo that human society, human institutions, all that the 
will of man has planned and wrought, have their day and cease to be. You have 
then to regard the glittering Present igainst the background of tbs hm^y Past and 
realise that 'fthe Enowledge of to-day is the ignorance of to-morrow.” 

To-day tiiere rages a global war which has pinogsd Humanity into the dirait 
misery. And one wondeis whether the words of ArUtotla and Byron were 

proph^ ^former described how ”8tatee passed through tyranny, oligarchy demo¬ 
cracy, and back to tyranny” again and the latter versified, seolentionsly, the vsgsrlee 

of the bnman lot. _ . , . ,, 

"Them is the moral of all bnman tales; 

I'ia but the dnll rebeataal of the Past. 

First feedom and then glory—when that fails; 

Wealth, vice, eorruption—barbarism at last." 

But if you are a man of Faith, a convinced believer in the I*w of Evolution you 

®““somedo whit what U Better, but you should love only 

stiattMt and holdfast to it, whatever brails. . , ,, 

Tolstoy said,«ITie highest wisdom is not found^ on rcaira alone 
wordW eciencea of Phyaiea, Chemistry, History, wd the like into which inWIwinal 
Enowledge is divided. T^e highest wisdom has but one acleo^the aclance of the 
whole. The science explaining the whole creation and mans P**®* , 1 , 

° Tolstoy’s philosophy of history wm developed by •PPJT'“K j*® 
scale erne ^t fuoAamental law that can be obeerved operating lii the lives of 

indivld«ls. liberated hfmsell from the immemorial deloahm 

that KdUs &r^sre the centre of things and his mind 

thought will some dayAe ,11 gog, sn but the mlffored 
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would have to be an elephant. Bnt this is no disproof of the being of Divinity bat 
only a proof of the narrowoess of the mortal mind limited to its own law of 
imaKining. I do not belong to thpee who believe in a heaven in Heaven. But 
neither am I to be reckoned among those materialists who believe in a Heaven on 
Earth provided merely by better lawe and machines. Both beliefs are too lazy, too 
easy, and so must be suspect. 

It is a commonplace for each generation to say to the next that it did not have 
its Buceesfior’s educational facilities ; but _ whatever the truth may be, in my own 
particular caee, 1 think I was unlucky daring my University years. I am no historian 
and no scientist, but my later life might have been richer, had the History and 
Science teachings, of the ‘eighties and’ nineties been innately leas repellent than they 
eeemed to me. History in those decades was striving to get away for aentimentalieni 
and the service of caoees aitd to become "ScientiSc.” Ranke and Mommsen had 
done wonderful and necessary research work in Oermaoy for Euroin-an and Ancient 
Roman History, work such as a century later we are only starting to ilitnk about 
for Jodia, but History, as those professorial giants envisioued it, could not deal with 
moral judgments and yet remain “SeteDtiSc.” How false was such a view the per¬ 
verted teachings of von Treitschke and his pinchbeck imitators have amply shown. 
Still claiming to be “scientific” historians, they invented a new morality to suit 
German national heroes whom a cinimed ‘'gieatnesB’’ was to set above normal moral 
standards. It only needed Nazism to go the whole way and out-nietzching Nietzsche 
to land a country in a sorry mess. 

History (it was chiefly English History) as taught in Indian Colleges in my 
academic days was certaiuly not witnt Bolingbrnke claims to have read somewhere 
namely that it ia ‘‘Philosophy teaching by examplea.” English historians had not yet 
cinimed to be “scientiEc.” They were quarreling violently among themaelves. A few 
days ago I read some amusing rhymes in a letter from Stubbs to Green—this was 
before Stubbs' researches had upset some of Green’s most romantic statemente, and 
the two were still in speaking terms. To quote the lines may relieve the tedium of 
this Address:— 

‘‘Froude informs the Scottish youth. 

That parsons do not ears for truth. 

The Reverend Canon Kingsley cries 
History is a pack of lies. 

What cause for judgments so malign ? 

A brief reflection solves the mystery 
Frouds btlieves Kiogsi^ a divine. 

And Kingsley goes to Froude for history.” 

The word was unknown then, but as a student I subconsciously held the view 
with which Henry Ford was later to secure headlines in the papers ‘‘History 
is bunk,” 

Needless to say I have jettisoned so puerile a view years ago. I had forsworn 
the idea years before I read Lord Actoo’s impassioned claim for morality in History. 
You will find it in his Inaugural Address as Ragiua Professor of Modern History 
at Cambridge. But ao infarbiiion remains; I am inclined to suspect the ablest 
historian of mtsleadiDg his readers unless he emphasises ethical values even at the 
expense of art. In no branch of study, iu do phase of life, can morals be 
ambulatory. 

In my student days it waa fashionable to be a mateiinlist and to some extent 
I was in the fashion, but tlie Science of my days was an unsatisfying diet. It 
certainly did not study lha whole man and hie needs, make it clear to him where 
his highest welfare resides and point the way to its attainment. It deliberately 
ignored all man s higher faculties, his highest needs, and had started on its course of 
hypnotising tlie so-called cultured wo.'ld into the belief that a study of the laws 
which govern the lower aaprcis of mau constitutes the sum of knowledge. 

Science to-day fa growing wiser. We see now that Science must be directed 
aright and auch a direction can only come from an attempted understanding of life 
as a whole, as correct an attempt as each scientific guru and each would be scientific 
chela can reaaun out for btmself. 

Only a correct underst'tiding of life can give a right direction to Science; and 
the so-called sciences that profess to study man in his npeds and objectively ('.hat is 
to say, without any reference to the fact that besides being an animal he is also a 
reasonable being) are as specioua and ineffective as would be a science that professes 
to know everything about an egg while reniainiug in iguorance of the one importaat 
fact that out of it can come a living creature. 
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m name blindneis, which also perTades Philosophy. Education and tba whole 
•v-**^**^"* *'*!*' *““*'j* '?eTj faculty of reason, which ta the jtieatest gift with 

wnieh mm bas b^n endowed, Rt Ur first Appearance seem to be an unmiti^aU'd mii* 
lortnnc, ainee m its exereiBo he aces In bin refleotiona only a dcpiial of lilc. wtihonl 
rediaing in what dueciioii a reasonable life can be sought. But iu reality ihcae 
aunVnnpB are but the birih-pRngs of a new awakening' coiiecionineRB thit i^eroeUea 
for the first time that all that he bad formerly belicrcd could give him haiipinesa 
can ^ve mia nothing without showing him at once in what tnio life cousisis and 
now he can live to accordance with its laws. 

The desire for happiness is the desire for universal welfare, the desire tor unU 
rersal goodness; and once reason has ascertained that these are nnottaiiisble in the 
satiafactioa of personal ambitions, then it iuevitabty seeks a different form of life in 
which such desires can be realised. And such a life not only exists but liee waiting 
to be entered as soon as the level of animal-personal conscionsness has been traos- 
cended, and man, rather than save himself, is witling to lose himself iu higher 
service. 


_ To a man governed by reason, the renunciatios of the welfare of the personal 
lifeie as uatural as that a birdebould lly instead of running with its feet. Because 
a bird runs with its feet, that is no vroof that it cannot fly ; and beenuse the 
majority of men believe that the whole of life consiete in the satisfaction of material 
desires it does not mean that this is natural for a man, and that bis true life does 
not consist in transcending these desires, and so atinining the level of spiritual, or, 
if you prefer it, reasonable, cOHscioosnesB. 

But what I have been saying is in no sense a plea for the rejection of science. 
Gn the contrary the “new duty * owed by every one of you, to your conntry and 
indeed to humanity at large, in consequence of the world's altered situation is 
thoroughly to familiarise yourself with ttie body of Nature’s laws disenvered by all tlie 
sciences that have so far been developed and built up. Indeed, it is your duty that 
you. the young brains of India, should, sooner rather than later, add to the wocld's 
stock of scienti&c knowledge.^ 

Ihe study of Science is iodispensable, too, for ns Indians en masse from another 
standpoint. VVe have been, over cemuriee, gradually caught in the tightening meshes 
of a wide net of superstitions to which the sanction of lleh’gion has been quite 
wrongly imparted. This in India, as elsewhere in the world, has resulted from the 
exploitatiou of human credulity aud of the apprehensive state of mind begotten of 
fear or actual distress. Superstition has arrested our progress and brought our true 
Beligioo, which has a philosophic outlook and is based upon eternai verities, into 
disrepute in the eyes of the undiseriminaling. Unhesitatingly, I assert tliaf'itopular 
reltgiQn” in India finds no warrant in the teachings of the Vedas, the Quran, and 
the ^nd Avastha, or in the teachings of Gan urn Buddha, Mahavir, and Guru Nanak. 
On the contrary, ell those sources of spiritual enlightenment inculcate fearless action 
in the service of the oue God through the service of humanity and indeed of all 


God’s creature. ... 

You must, therefore, study Science in the same spirit in which an Intending 
wrestler builds up his bone and musciee in order to oveiihrow bis ioe remembering 
that the moat formidable enemy of man in “AVIDYa” —Ignorance. 

Make your intensive study of science a preparation for the discovery of the 
secret of man’s true Destiny—the discovery of what lies beyond the scope cl experi¬ 
ment and the grasp of Keason, 

You will admit that the most eminent Scientists of the world, Bhyslciits and 
Biologists, indeed explorers in every scientific field have had an intuitive feeling, nay 
more a glimmering—as through s glass darkly—of something which lies beyond the 
reach of their line of exploration. 

Let me DOW turn to typically mundane matters which form the anbstancB of 
rite so-called “burning question of the day"—Nations, the fcitste, Conatituliou War, 
Social Services, Economic Beconstruction, and the rest. 

The first basic fact that the world has to accept is that Humanity ia one and 
indivisible. The unity of mankied should be one of Uie most sacred principles of the 

civilised mind’s creed. ..... , „ „ , 

The Anthropologists divide mankind into seversl races according to their 
complexion, stature, cephalic intfex, character of fac^ shafie of nose, texture ol the 
hair, etc., etc. But who can gainsay that all men and women belong to the apeeiea 
Homo Sapiens ? 

What are the feelings uppermost in the civilixed mind to-day T Horror of 
War and a longing for lasting Teace. War baa been admitted to be an Immeasui- 
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able folljt BD ioespiable orune, an nnpatdonabtG sin, a homicidal madnesB, an out¬ 
break of BaTBge iary, and a lecttrrent catastrophe that maims and mars hnmaa 
civilization. Bat it has stilt to be realised that it can only be abolished by abolish¬ 
ing tile sovereign Kation-State and eBCablisbing in its place the sovereign World- 
State. No other palliative will care this agelong deep^ated malady. _ Pacts, Treaties' 
and OonventioDs among the Nation-States have been tound to be illusory and in¬ 
effective. 

A great student o! History and a great aathority in his speiial line—M. Valbcrt 
baa recorded that 

“From the year 1500 B. 0. to i860 A. D, more than 8,000 Treaties of Peace, 
meant to remain in force forever, were eonclatted. The everage time they remained 
in force is two years,” 

Take the last thirty years and yon have the Treaty of Y^sailles, the Anglo- 
German Naval Treaty, the German-Polish and the Oerman-Czeoboslovaktan Treaties, 
and the Busso-German Fact. 

Take the first of this group—the Treaty of Versailles which concluded the first 
Gr^t War. That war, it was averred was foaghtto end War. While it lasted it 
was being proclaimed that at the end of It all the people of the world would be given 
the right of self-determination. It has been very aptly remarked by an acute analyst 
that “that conflict, temble, and enormous as it wa^ ended nothing, began nothing 
and settled nothing. It kilted millions of people ; it impoverished the world.” 

The peace of Versailles was a purely political peace and tiie Lesgne, which that - 
Treaty instituted, a political organisation. It was an attempt to patch np human 
affiurs while accepting exiating Governments and existing conceptions of the State as 
inevitable conditions. This was the necessary consequence of the survival of the idea 
of the Nation-State. The Nation-State fostera the mentality of a selfish Nationality 
which will always seek money and power by crashing and robbing other N ations. 

To end war those who lead nations must become cosmopolitan in politics and, 
if they sincerely desire that the world at large should eu|oy peace and make progi^s, 
they must awaken to the fact of a mysterious law which ordains that no progress 
can be made without sacrifice. The crcNsd of the world should be Meliorism for 
Meliorism is tbs gospel of ProgTess-plus-FeraoDality. Meliorists we must fas. We 
have had so much of the optimist who proolsims that we live in the beat of all 
possible world and of the pessimist who fears that this is true. 

War is the most prolific parent of a vast variety of evils. For one thing It 
increases economic inequality wititin a State. 

Green wrote of the war between England and France (1793-1815) *Tbe war 
enriched the Land-owners, tte Fanner, the Merebauts, the Manufacturer, but it im¬ 
poverished the poor. It is indeed from those fatal years, which lie between the 
Peace of Luneville and Waterloo, that we must date that war of Classes which still 
forms the msin difficulty of English Politics.” 

Hence, possibly, the palliative, in the orient day, of the Beveridge Plan as the 
principal measure of Post-War Beconstraotton—a step beyond the dole lo the un¬ 
employed, yet in the basic view, a mere placebo, leaving tiie fundamental question 
uDtouch^. What is more, is it impossiule tiiat the osteusible insistence on the 
banishment of poverty may have for its real purpose the incresee of the poor mao’s 
purchasing power in order that be should conaume the goods which the Indastrial 
ot^aoisationa infinitely extended by the War’s need for the pr^action of mnnitioDS, 
must produce after the war is over, in order to ensure the continuity of huge profits 
to the malti-millionaire cspitalists f 

“A time like this demands 

Stong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands ; 

Men whom the lust of office does not Ul); 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinion end a will, 

Men who have honour, men who will not lie, 

. Tall men, Snn-orowned, who live drop above the log. 

In private duty and in private thinking.” 

If this waa trne of the Age of Pericles bow much more true it is to-day T 
Therefore, the present day youtii of the world must boldly issue its Declaration of 
Independence and join the ‘Opeu Conspiracy’ outlined by H. G. Wells. 

1 fear I have given yon too many quotations and perhaps those already a shade 
hackneyed but at tiiis stage let me give yon a motto:— 

' Bix words there are that plead with me each day, 

I ough^ 1 most, I can, I will, 1 dare, 1 may. 
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I Bm also reminded of ArUtotle’a forest saline •“ 
j Truth are both dear to ua; but U is a aaered duty to prefer Truth ” 

And St takes courage to declare for Truth however mentaily honest jon be. Nor 
can I forget Voltaire a Epigram ; "the cowardice of the honest ensurea the siiciesa 
01 the BcouDdrelB, though it la a question whether any coward can be an hoiieat 
man, 

Bnt I have permitted myself a long digreision from my main point, namely, 
the evils of the Nation-Btate, In jointuK voicee with grwit mtidcrn minds in the 
condemnation of this type of State, 1 am anxious not to be misunderstood. The 
recommended abolition of the l^ation-S^te doe# not at #11 ll^c aWlilion of ih# 

Nationa, Certainly not. On this point 1 rather eubecritm to the view of that remark* 
able woman Pearl Back who has eaid 

“All of UB need a physical home to love and eherish to improve and beautify. 
Ail of us, for convenience in daily life, if fornmhinK else, ne^ a sound and uarful 
local political organisation. There would be chaos if there were no Nationa or 
flational Ooverumenta. But to insiat that Kations must he the chief groups of man* 
kind is to day to insist that a small province ought to have been the limit of man's 
thought yesterday, when already be thought in Natiout. Today, man'e tbougbts 
include the Globe.” 

The history of mankind from the 16ih century onwarde bsa been a story of 
political and social misfits and part passu an effort, however unconscious, on the 
part of man to adapt methods to suit new condilioni. Conditions, however, clisnged 
BO rapidly that the adaptation lagged behind, for man, in general, bates volun ary 
change. Nevertheless, the urge to reconstruct the whole scheme of humsn society io 
accordance with former experience has never abated. 

There baa perforce been a great change to human conditions, due to a change 
in the spirit of human life. The change has gone on side by aide with the increase 
and expansion of knowledge and is subtly connected with it. There has been an 
increasing disposition to toeat life based on the common and the more elementary 
desires and gratifications as unaatiefaetory, and to seek retatfonsbip with and servit's 
and participation in a larger life. This is the common characteristic of all Itie great 
religions that have spread throughout the world in the last twenty odd centuries 
Buodhism, Islam, and Chriatiantty. These religions have engendered forces that have 
helped to evolve a aelf-respect in the Idividual and a eense of respontibility in the 
common concerns of manUnd that did not exist smong the populations of the earlier 


civilizations. ... , . j . 

As mesne of quicker travel and communication have mufttplied, these forces 
have naturally spread and affected the intercommunication and interaction of men 
with one another. The world has grown smaller. How small the world has be¬ 
coming during the lest less than one and three quarters ol i century I17T6-IU44} 
was well brought out in an address by Hon'bto Henry Wallace, Vice-Presidtut of 
the United States, He eaid ^ „ 

"To-day, measured by travel-time, the who e world is actually smaller than 
was our tittle country then. When George Washington was Inaugurated, it took 7 
days to go by horse-drawn vehicle from Mount Vernon to New York. Now Army 
bombers are flown from the United States to China and India in kst than 
three days.” 

But despite the world having thus contracted the great majority of human 
beings have still to see the human adventure as one whole. 

At present they are cbieseed by the air of permanence end flntliiy in estsblisbcd 
thinge. As yet they accept current reality as ultimate reality. As the sayiiiK gi»e», 
they teke the world as they find it, little realiaing that it has ebangrd beyond 
recognition, and the changes that must come hereafter will be in geometric progrea- 
sion if only because by the abolittoo of disUnce everyone has become next door 
setchbour to ever^osB tb# liifDt rcTolution of ibougbt th#t b#i occurfet^ 

ana is occurring, is world-wide. 


In such a situaiJOD for anyone to think in terma ol out-moded forms of 
Government, however yon veil or disguise them, belokene a deplorable lack of 
imagination, giving rise to the most deceptive wisblnl ibinkiog. ttuch diagmw# 
mav possibly delude the pigmies of Central Africa stiU ootiide liie orbit of present 
day world thought but cao they meet, effectively, and for ai.y length of lime, the 
reouirements of India whose peoples increasingly participate in the enhgbleiiroenl 
c^mon to the whole world 1 It is only possible to uphold, in thia connlty, a forin 
of Government out of tune with the spirit of the age, by all manner ol vjtiieoce, 
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iBteroment, iiapiiBODiiieBt, repreBBive Ians, censoiship, propaganda, {«tvei«on of 
edacation and, in general, by yarious evil acts. 

Your country is invited to comptKB its diffeiences that is' to reconcile all 
iatereeU and parties to a common aim, and, having done bo, to frame a self' 
governing conatituUon vrhicb will aafegnard all interesta inclnding of course, those 
of the Power that has brought yon into the preaent war and, having ruled thia 
country for a eeutary and a half, believe itself to have acquired eoms prescriptive 
rights. 

It is unlikely that yon will be tmlled upon actually to take a band in constitu- 
tioD-making but no one ahonid ignore the feet that aeBuming auch a coustitution 
ever become a fait accompli and withstands for any appreciable length of time the 
foicea of the 88 yet indistinct and dark future, yon as the yonogest Bection of the 
country's adoiescent population, stand to be longeflt ruled by this constitution. 

This gives yon the right to Bay upon which category of rock the fonudarion of 
tbs eonstitational edifice Bbonld be laid. 

When tile liuea of Uie present Constitution Act of 19^ were being explored, 
one of the suggestions that was pressed by the Indian Members of the Bound Table 
Conference was that fnndamentai Bights shonid be embodied in the impending 
constitution. The reply was that such Bights which were well onderetood and in 
fact ackuowleiged and in operation could not form part of a Legislative Enactment. 
■What were eventually incorporated in that Act, however, were the special responsi' 
bility and the discretioBary powera of notooty the Qovernor'Qeneral, personaily, but 
also of tbe Provincial Governors thus reducing the so-catied “big step” ferward to 
a nullity. 

Whether the contention about the exelneion of fandamental rights waa valid 
or Otberwiee, yon are neveitheless entitled to remind the framers of the fntnra 
constitution—your countrymen—of their own belief that such Bights should be 
suitably incorporated in an instrument which will govern and monld your lives. 

To digress for a moment, you have all heard of the Atlantic Charter which 
was pronouDcei by tbe Prime Minister of England to be not applicable to India for 
the reason that its main principles hed already been formally declared to bs the 
objective of Britain's Indian policy. The 3td article of thia Charter which piodaims 
tbe principles of the National Policies of Britain and tbe United States reads: 

“They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of Government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see Sovereign Bights, and SelLGovernment 
fttCored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” 

Before going further I may quote some sentences from the Prime Minister's 
breadcast speech (21st March, 1943—seven months after the eigoing of the Atlantic 
Charter on the 14th August, 1942) which ate as follow s:— 

“In Europe lie most of tbe causes which have led to these two world wars. 
In Europe dwell the historic parent races from whom our western civilization has 

been so largely derived.Here is a teal opportunity for what I once cMied ‘brings 

teg the magic of aversgre to the rescue of the millions..” 

Now if the Atlantic Charter is not to embrace India ion the additional tesson 
toat its third aiticle contemplatea tbe restoration of Sovereign Eights and Self- 
Goveinment to those who have been forcibly deprived of them and India, as a 
whole, bad no Sovereign Bights and Self-Oovernment at the date at which Biitsin 
PowCT, what are the basic principles upon which yon would 
ask that the future constitution of yoor country which Britain graeionsiy intends to 
Mrmit your leaders to frame, shonid be founden ? 1 suggest for your consideration 
toM you might seek guidance from the immortal, because essentialiy true, words of 
Jefferson which he made the basis of America’s lleclaiation of Independence, nearly 
one and a half century ago. He said:— 

**We hold there Truths to be eeif-evidenl that all men are created equal; that th^ 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that among ihj^ are life, 
Ijberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to seenre these rights Govemments are Ins- 
titoted amongst men, deriving their jnst powers from the consent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of Government becomes destructive of those ends, it is the right 
01 the people to alter or to abolish it.” 

. *11 those, ieclndteg yonrselves, who have passed through the portals of 

their respective Universities during the last five years adopt this ertdo and unitedly 
voice It whenever the occasion demands an expression of the aspiratfons of India'a 
youth, you will have taken an effective part in politics, in other words you wil! 
have dime your part and done it nobly. I venture the opinion that you can do 
woiBd than read, mark, ud inwardly digest thosa words, li yon do,- you will, by 
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imphcAtioD, declare that India tsuat be free, io as to order her future in accordanr® 
with her (genius and to decide Jor beiEcU the niannei of ber asaociBlioa with the 
loternational world order of the future. 

In spite of frequent insistence bj leaders of the Allied Nations that after the 
present boloeauet a better world than Huroanity has so far known is cuminj: inui 
bein'r, 1 fear the prospect of the emergency of an rqualitariau world stsie ia f»r 
from blight. Racea, religion, wealib. climate, geography all eonatitulo divisicna 
against which you, the youth of to-day, will have to Bght. The dying wnrds of 
Edith Cavell, '‘Falriotism is not enongb” were a prot'hesy of the tireat War in 
which we are tO'day iarolred. And the real roots of the present war Un deep in 
the essential diSVrence between those who cling to the old concept of the Nation m 
a diTisiOD-nnit of mankind and those who see the new concept of the {woplea. We 
owe a deep debt to Science for she, more thaa anything baa taught us to Uiink in 
terms of the UniTerse. The very business of working with scteiiiific methods, of 
tbiukiug ill scieutific terms, as well as the fruits of science, have ted ns to iiniver- 
eality. The scientifically mechanical means which have brought nations clam) 
together phyeicnlly have at the same time destroyed the mental and ipiritual 
boundaries of those nations, so that to-day there are folk in many naitona who are 
closer together, through their ideas aud their feeling and desires,—through their 
teroperaments than they are to other persons oi their owo nation and race, If to- 
dsy, therefore, the Big Powers, seek to make ‘Nationhood’ the chief division of man 
and the chief cause for which this war is being fought, they are doomed to fail, for 
too many have found a larger cause, To-day man’s thoughis include the Olube, 

And yet there are etilj in every country, India included, somo among the 
tnipibty, whose minds belong to yesterday, and these will try with all their strength 
to force the world back. It is n very stubborn strength, since atubbomtices and lack 
of perceptive imugmatioD are almoat invariaiily team-mates. 

The mind that only knows what it has seen is the mind that arrngatei to itself, 
too, the valuable attributes of realism. But true realism is not to be found in the 
reactionary mind, 'ihat mind lives in a dream of the past. The old gospelitea, 
who eitig of the religion that was good enough for their fathtrs ami 
is therefore good enough for them, are, whatever their religion, 
not pood enough for victory in this war. If arms could win any war, 
they might be able to win this war, for yesterday’s men can handle a gun and 
shoot it off as well as anybody. But if man is to show bimaelf superior to brute 
fores he has to show bimsetf capable of winning the peace. 

Were the present War just like so many of iu countlesa predecessors, then I 
would feel as hopeless, as apparently did the author of some lines published in the 
Observer in l940. Sadly he rhymed 

“After the quarrel the victor's laurel 
To him who gave the final thrust. 

And what’s the moral f What use the quarrel 
If Cain be damned and Abel duet?” 


But happily iWa war is a revolution as well as a war. The great powers 
either can recognise this fact to-day to their advantage or tbrv can iccogBire It to¬ 
morrow to their cost. 'Ihe word “revolution'’ has taken on evil aasnciationa breauan 
it has been so often accompanied by hatefnl acts. But, #tnpi.ed of those h.t|.fi,l 
Lets it means simply a great change. A revolution of people and aiich a revolution 
has taken place in India and will and must not be burked or supj.reaaed, except at 
the ccel of much misery which would not be confined to this eotmiry. 

Tt iii»v be •ccordiRK to some uiiimBpinnliTe p^’Optc ft couned fti perlrclmoa 
Yet in the common interest of a vast mass of humanity it npi eriama to ««« ''“'•*• 
manshin to set. India free to carve out her own dretii.y, Indm ned not ahed tears 
?verbL? eLlusion from the intended bcnefici.riea . of the At antic Charter or the 
“Four Frerfome." India only wants her freedom in order fully to co-operaie with 
the NaUona of the world in preventing luiuslice, Aggresaion, and tbcir coiicomitaiit- 

eStSc bLB“b*ea frozen into, iierhaps. is still freezing into nation.. It. j.^ple. 
enamoured^ of their comparatively recent discovery of nalioBsUty arem unahli Ui 
bLtond national units. Where reltgiou. difference, in the fa-* rau.cd l<aal,,. d 
wars horribly bitter aa they were, nationality to-day caosca ttorld Wart, and the 

“■“'Tt isTck7fofAsmt‘T,«.rle. inhabiting that continent are ..ill thinking 
in tenna of f*op!e. Nation is not important to any of thega. China la the Chtutae 
pwple- people of India. 
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Tbia war is basically a conflict between the concept of national Bapremtcy, 
and the concept of the equality of peoples in a free world. 

If this Beema simplification let not to-day's big, powerful nations be afraid 
of simpTioity. It is only the strong who dare to be simple, who dare to reduce 
great pTOblems their eesentiats. Simple questions go deep and their answers. If 
they are honest, go deeper stiil. Teople ought to know—history teaches it, life’s 
experience confirms it—that no great stride forward is erer made for the indmdual 
or for the human race unless the complex situation is reduced to one eimple 
question and iU eimple answer. 

How shall this war be won for the freedom and happiness of manldnd ? The 
simple answer, clearly indicated by the present temper and the heartdeep conviction 
of the people of the world is, that lasting victory and abiding peace will come only 
by sacrificing everything the dominant nations have which denies that for which 
they do not yet seem willing to make. Materially they have shed all that they like 
to nave and are equipped for an all-out effort—but spiritually they are not. They 
want to freeze their sonle, as they have frozen foreign and enemy aesste, until after 
the war. It cannot be done. No great war can be won without the epirit behind 
the weapons. The mind must be clear and the soul free, before men can fight a 
“War for Freedom” and win it. It is now time, therefore, and high time for the 
Big Powers to see what they are willing to give up for the freedom, I say even of 
their own people, in a free world. First must come the sacrifice of race prejndicc. 
Let them prove to their Allies everywhere in tbe world that they have seen wisdom 
and therefore, will not permit Imperialism and human inequality to survive. Hnleea 
such proof is given now, there can be no victory, no enduring peace. 

No man, it ia true, can cut himself off clean sod instantly from his Pest. No 
change among j^ple comes in the twinkling of aa eye. Yet there are more pleas 
than one that ^n bo made now for a swifter process. 

This war is between peoples, and the battlefield is everywhere. The Allies 
fight in every nation and on every soil. While tbeir Armies and Naviee and Air 
Fleets swarm over the world, the leaders of the big nations must not lose sight of 
tbe real war which is between tbe Haves and the-Have-nots and must not forget 
that the present catastrophic conflict will have been waged in vain, if at tite end of 
it the BfNide of taree are driven underground by the colossal tractor whidi is tearing 
up the Earth’s eurface and if the “Toad beneath tbe Harrow” is further pricked by 
the tootiipoiDte until ^er a while he croaks all the louder. 

In oAer words, if this war, as is professed, is in fact a war for the liberation 
of people it must assure the Sovereign equality of peoplee throughout the world. 
Hisoriminatian between peoples because or their race, colour, and creed must be 
aboHehed. The age of Imperialism must be ended as a result of the ledisation of 
its debasing evil effects. 

It is unlikely that what has been said here to-day will be heard outside and 
pondered over at any great distance from us. Yet I may take this opportunity to 
remind people of oAer climes of a fact already known to them by the admission 
of their own historians. That fact is that India, an unhappy land to-day, stripped 
in the race of material advancement, inhabited by p^ple who are serfs, vassals, and 
bondsmen psychologically as well ae politicsUy, this India had, thoueands of years 
before tbe now successful, prosperous, aud mighty but aleo unhappy, Wwt emerged from 
a state of stark barbarism, eyolv^^ and developed a high and progreaeive civilization. 
Tbe development of that civilization had been tbe glory of our forefathers; ite decline 
w^e the disgrace of their descendante; out present inglorious laps from its ideals is 
our own pereopal shame to-day. To attribute India's decay to some such material 
cause as malaria or any other is a facile explanation me unsatisfying to the intellect aa 
it IB to the heart. For that civilization had been achieved by the valour and energy of 
her Own people. Those people appreciated two qualitiee in a special degree-bravery 
and tmthfuloees, Tbev pieeeryea the achievementa of the greatness of old in two 
epic poems which are the vebicies of moral teaching to this day. 

They beld_ up Bama to the admiration of the people as an ideal man. Bama, 
who embodied in his person self-abnegation, the courage to face hardships, valour, 
faith in Right and in the goodnesa at human nature and thus presented to tbe 
world a high ideal of domestic duty combined with a deep-regard for and a willing 
deference to public opinion. And if I mention Rama, I may not—^in tbe firm hope 
that more and more of the gentler, sex, will cross the portals of and add lustre to 
our uDiversities— forget to mention Sita—perhaps tbe greatest heroine that has 
adorned the pages of any hietory or legend in any conntry. She was the embodi¬ 
ment of love, parity, duty, and sacrifice. If India’s dsnghteta are true to her and 
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tte Kre*t ideals she esempJified in a life fraught with triats, they will auicly play 
a great part in tlie moral regeoetatioD of India and the world. 

Tire people of India also developed the doctrine of reiigiout toleration and the 
Eimreror Asboka CDumciated it in his Edicts. Since that date (Second Century 
B. C.) the EinduB and Btiddhteia have not persectited any one for hia doeltinea and 
worabip. But one psBsive viitore or a host of pasaive victnea is not enough. Faaaive 
virtues makes smnll demands ou valour or energy. 

My young friends, should the dream of yotir leaden come true and yet get an 
opportunity to manage alt your affairs jourtelves, let me hope that the conduct of 
young and old alike will conform to the ethical standards eiiahrined in the country’s 
Bpica and fully represent a revival of our ancient tradition of juatice, toleration, 
valour and energy. 

This briugg me to a point which is labouring within me for expression and I 
mast disburden myself, even though I may appear to sermonixe, I feel that 1 must 
□ot let the occBsion pass without saying, if not to the present audience, at least to 
a wider one. 

The fact that for a few centuriea we have been a subject {>eO(ile with the result 
that opportunities for rising to our full stature have been denied ns, has operand to 
weaken our moral fibre and has bred some vices ict us, the principal facing fear of 
candid speech. This lies at the bottom of the charge of 'slave mentality' nhich is 
levelled against us and esplaiua the ‘inferiority complex' which is, uot alnavs 
unjustifiably, imputed to us. Even our chatacietistic virtue—Courtesy—Is undoub¬ 
tedly marr^ by a substratum of timidity or moral cowardice. We regard the 
straight, plain-spoken roan as blunt, curt, and ungracious. 

Not only with those from whom we may have expectation of favours or 
whose displeasure we rosy have reason to fear but even amongst ourselves we Often 
resort to circnmlocutiou and prevarication. We camoullsge the truth, wc angar-mat 
it—just out of lerderneas for the other man's feelings. This is an entirely false idea 
of courtesy. It is better to be frank and true than polite and false. When courtesy 
gets yoked to insineerity H becomes a Social Evil, It is kinder to hurt a person's 
feelings for a moment then to deceive aud mislead him for a life-time, and pur¬ 
posive courtesy, courtesy which has an eye to the main chance, is disboneaty and there¬ 
fore contemptible. Polite you must be but strictly within the limita of verscily. Truth 
must be spoken unflinchingly, fearlessly, and without regard for eonsrquences, 
otherwise you will have a guilty conscience and your self-esteem suffer. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 fesr 1 have strained your indnlgence and by an error 
of judgment, possibly bred of self-conceit, tried to hold yonr attention too long. 

The address to which you have listened with generous palienco is sll a pstch- 
work. If there is anything in it which by its inherent truth or aptness has received 
the assent of your minds, 1 may safely assume th’it that something is not the product of 
my own butof Bonieone else’s brain, because i have borrowed, cousciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, in extensive measure _ ut- .i i i 

It appertains to honesty : it is a part of ethics that any obligation incurred 
should be openly owned. Here and there I have tried to diecharga itiis obligsiioR. 
But if I have, in other instances, omitted my scknowlcdgrarnls to living or dead 
authors, I take the opportunity even if I cannot specify n»mes, to own my debt 
and to express gratitude for every bit of the borrowed material which has gone to 

the construction of this address. sj t 

Ladies and Oenlleraeii. I thank you for the compJitnent you have paid me by 
vour presence and to you. Sir. Vice-Cliancclior, my debt is immense for the honour 
vou dnubltess intended to do a recluse by dregging me (ofo the lime-light. 

I that snch occfiMont in fiitare India be PijinahjM by allrac^ntj the 

ilion of the wide intellectual and cultural world of the tellowahiji of Naltons. 


BtteuUou 


The Delhi University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir Haoiiee Qwyer. 
K.C.B.. K.CAI., D.C.L., LLD., Vice-Chancellor, on the Decmber t*, l»44. 

The most important educational event of the year has been the publirstiori of 
the report of the Central Advisory Board for ohieation on rdt-War 
Educational Reconstruction, fommonly kpowp as the Sargent Report aiier the 

45 
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EdacB«on»l Advisor to tha Government ol India who ia poijnlarly believed to have 
inspired it and who we are glad to know la a member of the Executive Council of Uiia 
Uoiversity. 'ITie proposals in tha Report relating to UnivereiUas. 11 adopted and put 
into eSeet, will profoandly influence the future of University education in India, and 
in my opinion wholly for good. They inclnde proposals for the establishment of a 
University Grants Commits oa the lilies of a very successful body with a similar 
nsme in Cr^t Britain, whose function is to be the distribatiou of Governmeot 
grants to Dniversitlee in such a way as to co-ordioate their educational efforti and 
to prevent overlapping and wasteful comi^tition between them. Fears have been 
expressed that the establishment of such a Qimmitt^ might interfere with the 
autonomy of the Universities. In my view this is based on a misconception of the idea 
underlying the proimsal; and since I have some knowledge of the University Grants 
Oommtiice in Great Britain, I can say with eoiifidence that no apprehensions of tills 
kind need be entertained. There is also this to be said. The older Universities In 
England and Scotland are tiie fortunate possossorsof sabstantial endoirmeuts, which 
up to every recent times enabled them to finance their activities without any onteide 
aid, BO that their autonomy was complete. In a country like India, where few, if 
any. Universities could continue at all without a subventiou from public funds, it 
is less easy to Msert an unquniified claim to the tax-payer's money to be expanded 
as tha Universities aloue may think fit; aud hence the great importance of making 
certain that Governmeuts hold sonnd views on the educational policy, I think that 
Governments throughout India might have realised educational standards more than 
they have done. If they have iDSism that every educational institution in receipt of 
Government assistance must qualify for that assistance by complying with certain 
minimum conditions. Autonomy is purchased at too high a price, if for example it 
implies freedom to neglect the interests of University teachers; and 1 fear that in 
far too many cas^ GhivsTnmeots have stood by and watched without visible 
emotion teachers being compelled to acceiit conditions of service which are a scandal 
and a disgrace. These things must stop, if there is to be any progress in education; 
and the interests of teachers, which in the fullest sense means also the true interests 
of the Univeraities, must be the first care of every Government wbidi is distributing 
elacational grants. 

In this particnlai resist we have happily no cause for complaint and good 
progress has been made in Delhi during tha last two years. Mu<^, however, atilt 
remains to be done. The teachers are perhaps not yet fully conscioue of the new 
freedom whidi is theirs; but 1 ho{m that the day will come when it will be the 
teachers of the University, inspired by raotivca wholly free from self-seeking and 
self-intorest. who will be the principal factor in guiding the ptdioy both of the 
University and of the Colleges. It is probable that no educatiooal iustitution in 
India can dispeoae with the Uy element in its aflairs, and that lay element, when 
composed of wise and dUintereBted men with a genuine interest in education, can 
be a real aource of strength. Their practical knowledge will often be greater than 
^at to which the academic world can lay clum ; aud their advice must necessarily 
be of mine in matters affecting the relatione between the institution and the wmld 
outside. But in its loternal administration they can and should play only a minor 
part; and ecmlemic matters should be beyond their jaYisdletion. It may be that 
the course of events in the past has sometimes deprived the academic element of the 
opportunities which it should have enjoyed of exercising responsibility within its own 
sphere. The uotion of private and proprietory interest dt^ bard; but no institution 
is likely to flourish where men of affairs try to assume fanotions which properly 
belong to others. On the other hand, if the teachers claim, as I think they are 
eutiti^ to do, an unrestricted freedom in their own sphere, they must deserve it. 
Id the teaching world, as elswhere, the price of freedom is eternal vigilance; and the 
pioCeesion_ will beat achieve the status which it ought to have by combining with 
its educational ideas a spirit of manly independence. 

I believe that this University, like other Universiti^ in India, stands upon the 
threshold of great developments. It will, I hope, be our oonstaut endeavour to fit 
ourselves for such further tasks as j’rovideiice and the wisdom of men in public 
life may see fit to impose upon us. I think that we mny look forward with con¬ 
fidence, for the foundations of the building are sound. 1 hope that tha Univenuty 
may be an ornament to thie city and a credit to India ; and that those whom it 
seeks to educate may serve their generation well and be diligent and faithful chizens. 
knowing their duty to God and to their neighbours, as good citisens should. 1 
heps that they will play tlieir part in the new India which will be born after the 
war, as' champions of true freedom, meruful and peace-loving men aud women. 
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but not lacking in courage to defend wbat in right and to redrew »hat i. wr«np 

:.'S 

K * ^ J ^‘^they will not be unroindfni of the debt which the? 
wmeth^.'^f if* ‘1“" oWigation of honour to re,^ 

moat onFnabfa ntnf *^** _thii» that a UuivcTsity tradition, that 

™et*unKrn * profeMiou of a Univereity, ig preecrved asid banded on to gaiiMatioii* 


The Punjab University Convocation 

pie following ie the text of the Addrese delivered by The Hon’lde Sir 
Blanohat Lbi, Kt., M.A.. D.Litt.. Barrwler-at-Law, Finance Miuigtcr. runiab at tha 
Annual Convocation held on the December SJH i9-U ‘ 

The Great War of 1914—18 made profound changea in the world ; vaat and 
Irtepregglble economic forcea operated in unprecedented dtrcctiona on a actle 
hitherto unknown ; the poliUeal airucture of large |iarta of Uie world underwent 
change beyond recognition. While the fotindattona of democracy held flrni in a 
few countrieg. elsewhere time-long absolute monarchies criinibicd rapidly giving 
rise to authoritarian dictatorsbi,* or faciet role—everywhere the individual had to 
submit to the gtowtog demauik of the Stale. Imagination staggers at the havoc 
and destruction caused by the present war. What the world will be like oti tlie 
morrow of its conclusion, how its rebuilding will be undertaken and achieved lie 
beyond man's sure reckoning. Ideals are under sharp interrogation, but in spite of 
apparent wish to bring a Now Order where truth and justice would reign, there 
ig DO deftnitiOD of the etepa to lead up to its reaUrstina. And, indeed, as the end 
of the War i§ fairly in sight, the voice of the conflict is once more heard, and 
national jealouay ream ifg ugly head. The question rest* mainly on the iiotitiou of 
Germany, and the fate of Empires—mighty issues to grapple with by chastenrd but 
weakened peoples, naturally intent everyone on seeing her own life quicken and her 
own house put Into repair. Does a war, white it may reveal weakness in certain 
existing syetems and lay bare how the seeds of trouble thrive and the forces 
of evil gather strength, create in man the character necessary for Ond'a battles— 
the Btit^gle for true peace and coutantment hereaiter. A noble cause has hern stead¬ 
fastly pursued and the shining war record of the Allies ie rich not only in the 
glory of successful arms, but in tbe unshaken resolve to tlrika for the right. 
The dream of victory is fulhlSed but as a great Englishman, endowed with calm 
reilecliOD, has prwUimed, the prize is that we are left the tmpovcrislietl leaders of 
s distracted and half ruined world, with immense resfionstbilitica and precarious 
powers, and Frofeasor Gilbert Slnrray. for it is to him that 1 refer, la reminded of 
the Btate of those Arthurian Knights who, in the quest of the Holy Grail, dared to 
sit on the Siege Perilous and straigbtforth saw around them the vision of a welcoming 
city full of triumph and spiendour which as they sought to enter it, turned to 
dust, leaving only a parched land and a Found of waiting in the air. Must completa 
victory remain a dream, increasingly remote from realization ss lime passea ? 
Bitler'a wild boast: *1 will see once more in youngmen's eyea the instincts of a 
beast of prey, I will rear a generation at whose pros,>ects the world will tremble”— 
that evil design ie shattered for ever. Fuch wickid thonghta shall never find 
utterauca again. But war breeds war, and war is incomintible with civilization—for 
it is the instromerjt of destruction, both material and rooral._ Shall there be conrage 
in the world, determination and foresight to stand firmly in the ways of lasting 
peace f Victory is coming to-morrow, nay is already with ns ; the day of riKht 
thinking and ot faithful and firm endeavour has come. Whence ehall our heating 
flow, and how will the vein cares that vex oar life cease T We need a clear vision 
end's strong resolve, wisdom to see and the will to act. 

Victory is no end in itself, it must form a glorious new beginning. Msy I pren 
into aervice the words of a living poet aktllfully conning the meaumg of time; 
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What we call the b^inniog is often the end 
And to make an end is to make a begioning 
The end is where to start from. 

Wa are tral; at the thteahold of man’s plans and the dispositiona of Provideace, 

Thb Ihdl&k MiKO. 

At sach a time it is no wonder that Indian minds should turn with peculiar 
feryooT and intensity to problems of India’s destiny. That is not my appointed 
pa^Kiss as it has recently been of others who seemed to survey the World Soene 
with confident knowledge, and to bring that knowledge courageonsly to bear upon 
the Indian qn^tion. ^'hey have spoken with nncommon emphasis, some in the 
strains of a prophet whose vision cannot be denied, others pronouncing ae mighty 
iudges whose verdicts are open to no chalienge. Into their TOofident footstejm I 
may not step, I do not know whether from the present acadtmic platform I would 
even be entitled to enlarge upon such a theme. But ueibspe I may venture u|m 
one or two thoughts gathered from the teachings of ancient sages. Independence 
is unquestionably an ideal that must be steadfastly parsacd, os a national goal it 
cannot be put aside even for a moment, for m that possession lies life, otherwise 
there is death and darkness. But while ideals are to be fought for, even more ttey 
require prepariog for. The course of time, in spite of the rapid changes in man’s 
ideas and outlook that the Great War and the present War have wrought, has not 
quickened in the measure which our impatisncs so often leads ns to affirm. Time 
does not quite fly. it moves slowly when we think of the weary preparations that all 
great tasks, all worth-while efforts, involve. Certain things are gWMl, but they can 
nonethelMB be only hard-won, Gan there be much doubt that aistaot gods who 
watch over our doings to-day might well reason that our endeavours, howsoever well- 
intentioned to attain our goal, are misdirected, and our pieparations for the prize 
we wish to seize ill-contrived ? Do these go^, with all their benignity, not often 
remark at their high tables that here with us in India there is a sad tendency, in¬ 
stead of addressing ourselves to our immediate tasks and thereby acquiring strength, 
to think and act as if all things will bs added unto our stores if only independence 
would come. Independence may furniah facilities for advance in certain of our 
strivings, but in the main it is a goal to be sought alter and worked for, it is not a 
mere means without which we have to sii with folded bands in idle waiting for the 
day that we imagine must inevitably arrive at once. 1 trust I have not stressed the 
point over much, for to speak otherwise would have been tbe easier and tiie 
pleasanter course. But as 1 have spoken of the need for true preparation, perhaps 
you woffid permit me to refer to that master thinker who more than two thousand 
years ago laid precisely the true foundations of the study of man in organized society, 
Aristotle emphasized man’s innermost character as a ’political animal’, and clearly 
marked off religion from poll tics. That was unqueetionably Aristotle’s greatest con- 
tribqtion to the history of thonght. History, particularly during the Middle Ages, 
furnishes a record of how departure from this compelling and sane principle threw 
the world into the turmoils of dissension. It took centuries in Europe to dispel the 
gloom and dismay of the Dark Ages induced by Stales confusing their properly 
appointed function with another sphere of man’s nature claiming imperiously his 
allsgianee even more. Perhaps in this learned gathering, I may recall in support tiie 
words of the Latin Poet’’Tantum teligio potuit auadere muoium.” Lucretius is 
not writing a precise treatise like Aristotle but is unerringly delivering a warning. I 
leave it to you to consider whether we have not a lesson to learn from these wise 
men of old in the difficult art of preparing ourselves for our desired destiny. The 
highest for us is not attainable, competent and gifted thinkers tell us, without com¬ 
plete freedom in our own house, without a truly national government. No one need 
quarrel with tiiie, no one doee or can dispute its essential validity, but that makes 
our duty to prepare for this supreme gift all the more instant and paramount. Here 
there is no scope for impatience none for deflection, 

Post-War Isdia 

The world has suffered immeasurable destruction during the present War. It 
lies all around us postiate in the agony of death, and rain and collapse are still 
moving fearfully apace, for even with Uie undoubted certainty of victory for the 
Allied arme, the intensity of conflict has not abated. We in India have enjoyed a 
comparatively sheltered position, Japan’s threat of invasion lasted but a ebort while. 
But the impact of war bae been nevertheless keenly felt, and the economic life of the 
people haa suffered a tremendous shock, Fcices have risen here several fold, in the 
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Punjib the index h»i nearly touched 400, aa compared with 100 in Septemtier Ioto 
I n lingUnd the figure stands at only 167. Tijts is a stupendous fact, the implication^ 
ot which bear upon every aspect of out econoiaio life. Since all prices, (ucludinc 
those for services, do not move in equal mesiure, it lutnislies at lean a part of the 
explanation for present day impoTerishmeut and sesrciiy of food for the whoh-sress 
and wholeclflsses of people. Indian alleiUlon naturally faslens to-dav on India’s 
undoubted poverty. How are we to eseaiio this poverty, and its inevitable consa- 
qnencea ? The remedy was pointed out in an uiierring manner by ibe Famine Cnm- 
miSBion of 1SS2 more than sixty years ago. We must not rest our economy exeUisiva- 
ly on agriculture, we must develop induslries, for nnbalatietd economy not only 
imposes serious limitations on the possibility of growth, it meant without doubt for 
an old country like India with its teeming population, poverty and starvation. 
Much thought has since been expended on plans for car deliverance from this 
perilous state, and several important steps taken to remedy iht dcep-ieatcd funds* 
mental evil; but industry has grown but slowly, and the unbalanced character of 
our economy slili persists in all its dire vigour. The result of it is that while elaS' 
where the challenge to masier poverty has been successfully overcome : -Scionce and 
invention have eo increased our power to produce weallb that }»ovcrty In the moilrtn 
world is becoming an anachioittsm', declared a large body oi leading thinkers in 
England eome years ago, emphasising in this connection the need fur a coniprcbeii* 
eive and thorough-going policy of iuduatrial reorganizaiton, in India as Prof. A. V. 
Hill put it in a nutshell the other day the laelor of safety is verv low and appalling 
disaster will quickly follow unless radical lemedies are immeuiately adopted and 
industry poperly put in its rightful place. 

Yet ID India thought itself seems to waver in the distressing complications of 
actual circumstances and the day’s immediate need. Lord Wavelt said the other 
day ; “Agricnlture must take a high place—perhaps the highest place of all—in oiir 
plana for the development ol India after the War. UuIms we succeed suhstantialiy 
the standard of living in our villages, not only foe the smalt farmer, but for all 
who make their living od the laud, India cannot become a wealthier or a heahhier 
or a better educated country.” And many have taken the counsel literally to the 
detriment of the essential need for a comprehensive and thorough-going policy of 
industrial organization if we are going hi tnrvive the Impact ot a determined and 
advancing world. Lord Waved could have meant no challenge to the wcll-estabJiabrd 
doctrine lor a balanced economy and the imperious need in India of ioduslrial deve¬ 
lopment—be was bringing into pointed relief what must be if our overwhelmingly 
large rural population is left inadequately fed and generally uncared for and ill- 
provided; perhaps he was thinking also that India like most other countries mast 
largely produce her own food, at any rate, as fares one can see at present, and 
agriculture, therefore, must always be a primary interest with us, Bnt real danger 
lurks here of erecting a false contiioi, I refer to it because I have seen signs of it not 
only in the hurried arguments of short-sighted and interested polittcal-ptstfornis, but 
also in some otiier circles where calm reflexira should prevail- qiiore is growing up 
a tendency to decry the champions of industrialization who are held up to ridicule as 
giving a wrong twist to oui real economics. An abiding lesson ol the Orest War is 
that a mainly agricultural country conducts her trade with tbe^ outside worJd at a 
growing disadvantage. With the sdvaoee of years, States, mainly agricuhursl, ars 
faced with certain disaster ; they may. in exceptional circnmstsnccs, 
enjoy only a strictly limited measure of temporary well-being. Hut let 
there be no mistake about the import of the fast approaching late that would con¬ 
front an unhappy India maintaining world’s largest popolstion on her own agricut- 
tare and struggling to bay manufactured goods from abroad on terms iiicrcswiigly 
unf vourahle. He who teaches otherwise is no friend of India. Ite are dnltmg 
towards perils that are of a certainty, we mnst strain every nerve to reconstruct our 
economic life. If we are not determined and alert to-day. the world is not going 
to Btftv for od iti her swift and ctsat'Siijhted zoarch forward and our doom foay 
irretrievably sealed. Experience and teaebiijR alike pomt to one course of salvation. 
Plan to-day or perish, for man's vision holds no prM(>ect of another tomorrow for 
us. And remember that with poverty search for political Ireedom is idl^ a thing of 
mere vanity and empiiness. 

Tbb Usiverbitv 

Your Doiversityhas grown with remarkablv rapidity in aiM and numbera during 
the last forty years, to-day it is well-nigh the biggest in India Such expanaion 
Jnust raise problems of the highest momeDl. Ho numbers exhibit an equii measure 
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of progreaa and achleremenl ? Others more competent to remark hare dwelt on the 
theme; 1 must resist the temptatio \ to embark on it, for it must be clear to those 
who are charRed with the duty of watching oTet its destiny that we are at a bnrst- 
itiR point, and machinery that was competent for its pnrpoe^ two Rcnerations ago 
must already baaa proved to be inad^nate. The question mnet be aquarely faced: 
Is the organization cd highn edoeatlon in the province on a proper and satisfactory 
footing to-day ? for, if it is not, if there is undoubted scope for improvement nay 
for fundamental change, and we are in our conservatism or otherwise merely drifting, 
the youth of the province will have a heavy indictment to frame againet ns. We 
shall not have done our dnty by out beloved Punjab, We have in our charge the 
most precious gift that Qod offers to the world, the youth of the people and Us 
intdligence. Attend to it properly, cultivate it duly—strenuous tasks' for the moat 
alert and the most sincere, there the road to national greatness; falter in your 
course, engaged in mere tinkering and petty repair, and yon forfeit man's ripest 
treasure. Our learned robes and complacent doctrines will'not save us form no- 
answerable challenge at the bar of history. Society has undergone much radical 
transformation during the past two generations, even governments have cast their 

E revious forms under pressure of changing circumstances, every sphere of activity 
as altetM its methods and procedure, we alone remain unmovra. Bo you pretend 
to have discovered the float form in which the organization of higher education 
shonld rest or have we just dropped into a blind and nntbinking alley ? Are we 
making our rightful contribution to the community's welfare ? Gan we do so chocked 
in the tsres and weeds of idle form and nnprofltable langour 7 The world is astir to 
day, reconstruction and planning are the prevailing ideas that inspire all man’s 
action. Let us also share in the quickening and raise tbo song of harvest home that 
we may be pure and wholesome grain acceptable in the eye of future generations. 

Of our youngmeo I often hear dispargement. 1 wish to bear my witn^, and 
I speak with intimate knowledge and expericn<», that the average graduate of 
to-day carries a large measure cd attainment than his brother ol yesterday or of 
a generation ago, and the more gifted accompUsh work of increasing distinction, 
the best would take tbeir place among eebolars and patb-brcakeis anywhere in the 
world. We have proved material of the highest excellence, and learning here Is 
attended with the virtue of enlightened courage and the desire to act fearlessly. 
Bnt society has failed to provide the right direction for the ability and character of 
onr youtii. They flonnder in the sad morrass of unemployment where they fall 
easy victim to despair and all its attendant gloom and frustration. h% life’s tempest 
rage around us, if your youngmeo ace not able to contend with the actual needs of 
troubled bomanity, onr task of. repairing tise immense disasters that encompass us 
must remain unperformed. 

The question is often raised: Is the world threatened witii a new dark age 7 
Certain it is that many lamps have gone out, and many lights grown dim. Hitler 
has gone so far as to asy that knowledge is ruin to a youngmeo. New Philistines 
stalk every path and enonmber our vision. The riddle of life is to be read anew, 
and many knots are to be united afresh. We must raise men of vision and strength, 
of force and determination, if we wish to take our rightful place in the march of 
human progress. The will in public life has to be encounter^ and forces around 
have to be dealt with. An earnest thinker, a genuine friend of India, advises in 
the words of Voltaire that the best one can do is to cultivate one’s garden. ^Ihe 
same set of vidnes, it has been asserted, cannot be applied to public life as to 
private life. Moral standards change, the world is often powerful for us; onr 
ebsTseters and ouc actions are strangely co-mingled. We have to seek enlightenment 
and firmness, we may then see the dawn appear, we may then rise like giants 
refreshed in joy’s new rising moru. And in the battle for peace, in the struggle for 
advance, in the achievement of fullness of life, rigid ways must go. As the French 
poet, Gautier, said addressing Titian across the spread of centuries: ‘I«t me effect, 
thou great old man, by cbanKing my lute with thy palette, a transpositiGD of art.’ 
This is the youth’s great privilege, may you be able to pursue the great adventure, 
ever striving after nay ever attaining Uie glorions goal. 

To your owneeli be true. That is the surest path to unfaltering success, to 
that achievement in which you contribute of your best, lor the waya of Insincerity, 
howsoever speciously disguised even in the slightest measure, lie strewn with sad 
wreckages in the life's great enterprise. And 1 venture to think that we cannot be 
true to ouTselvee unless, in the words of Iqbal, in our devotion to our motberland, 
we consider every particle of this dear land of our divine, nay a divinity in itself. 
The call of doty to-day is undeniably manifest; let ns all, speciatly w we pass out; 
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Muipped with kaow1ed(;e and light, of this temple of learning to enter upon iHe'a 
Uri;cr stru^pleB, resolve to coQsecrate our utoios^ oar every thoimlu ent] euer^v 
ki the service of India. India has jie«i of it as never before In her hisu^ry. We 
caa deoy U to her only at the peril of irrethevable extinction, if no otfer it to her 
we may wm tor her life everlaatiag |:;lory and fadelcad spicodaur. The moment 
to aecjde is to-day, ot the choice goes by for over* 


The Bombay University Convocation 

The following ie the test of the address delirered by Mr. H. J. Wadin, Enq., 
M.A., L.L.B., Bar-at-Law, Vice-chancellor, at the aonuti conTOeation held on ihg 
15th. Aagust 1944 :-t- 

AIl over the world the War has mobilized wan’a will to prepare new plnits of 
development and expansion for tbe post-war period. New theories and new ideas 
ot education are being freely discussed, and tlie time bus come fur u*, with a wider 
horizon, to take larger views of our educstiunal aims and activities. It will always 
be our ambition in tbe years of future development to keep before ns high stamlards 
of excellence, and equally to keep a high couceptiou ot the Truth aa sei end to he 
pursued lor ile own sake. The more democratic we become, the mure Inporlant 
it is that we rosnlain high standards in literature, in art and in science. With 
these standards before them our students must sock to discover and unravel tbe 
Truth by _ expertraent. by reason, aud even by tbe iiusgtiiaiion, 
in order to widen the bounds of buoian knowledge from yeur to year. Jhe path of 
knowledge is beset with ditEcultiee, which can ku overcame only by endurance and 
self-denial. Though tbesecOEid oldest of the Universities in India, our University is still 
young in years. It has not yet been greatly moved by the stir of the ceiituries, but 
in an age which measures most ailaiiimeiits by their market value it has gone its 
way with quiet peisevcranee, attracting many schoiars bent o:i learning for it* own 
sake, and yet prepared to face the hard rcaltiioa of life. It la our pride that this 
University has alwaya been cosmopolitan, and knows no barrier* of birth, or clasa, 
or fortune. Its door are open to all. Our University is not only ro^mupuUtan in its 
composttion, but also catholic iu Us range. There are no tiroils to our range of 
study and scholarship, for we have not aought to restrict the pnreiiit of irutb 
within tbe narrow confines of a single field. We aim not only at the crrntioii and 
equipment of experts aud specialists, hot also humanizing atid broadening the tnenial 
outlook of the eiudeiits generally. Wo with to be Judged not merely by out tirnrta 
to equip our etu^nts to compete aiiccessfully in the crafts aud profrsak.ns, but also 
by the itifinence which they will exercise on the imagtiEation and the clisrsner, not 
only of themselves, but of their fellow-citizenship also, with a view of eniirhing liis 
corporate life of the community. It is not the imrpose of higher educaliou to teach 
oar youth only to make a living, but also bow to live a full life. 

No plan for the future development of education in the country can !« 
complete without a full xeoonaldpration of tbe scope and ninis of University 
education, it is not tbe schools aud colleges alone that are coiiceiiied, hot tbe 
whole problem of the fitness of student* is involved, and also iho conMileration of 
tiie aims and object of Universities and all they reprtscDl. A Univerrlty la not a 
place for profe-sional cdacatioii. Its object ia r>ot to pnaliica skilful lawyers, or 
physicians, or engineers;but esj>able ond euUured human being*. * bsve Iscilitra 
for the study of the professions, hot that ia not oiir i-riniary ohji rt. Whst profe¬ 
ssional men should carry from a University is not mere profisstpual knowledge, but 
the general culture which provides the hsckgroood and throws ligJii on the ieebnt- 
calities of a special pursuit. We believe in the relativdy greater im[|Oiiaucs of 
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by their eiJTirOnmcDt, MX’iftU iiitellt-rtnal wid jk>IiuciI. At Ihete nu 

Arduous HtriiifirJe betweeu the student And the e«TiroiijD^nt* r«|i<^LAlly ^heri It is 
oveisbadowed by communal feeliuga which often involva considersbie bittrti.ee*. 
Wfl have tried ourbe^t to ice that coiumnnal bittern^ii doea not diMOtt oiir riiKnef 
^duration and its .m». but I sm not aure that we have 

factor, the sense of man’* tqnatiiy and fr^dom which »flec!«l the dcvelopmiMt ol 
weieot Uteecp and the Boman Bepoblic, is atill abttni from India. Tbe country 
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will, bowerer, look for its futnra leaders principally to tbe nsen and women who 
pa«8 through onr doors ; hut true lesdetship will be difficnlt of attainment nnlegs we 
give something more than lip-service to the groat ideal of—country first and 
cornmnnity afterwards. . . , • 

It is difficult to addrsM an assembly of Uns nature without feeling that one 
cannot always avoid all the common placea of education usually dealt with in 
Convocation addresses. There are soma piobteme whkhjare none the less important 
because they are commonplace. It ia an old charge that we are yearly turning out 
more edncated men than can get work suited to their abilities, and that therefore 
there must be something wrong with our educational system or with the worid they 
enter after the echiml and college days ate over. There ia probably a great deal 
wrong with both; but wo can possibly have too many educated men in a country 
like India ? Do wo not in these days think far too much in terms of what a man 
can do, not enough In terms of what ho ie or should bet 'rhe_ so-called “fsilaKa" 
amongst onr ^ucated men are not an argument against education, for they mi^t 
well be worse without it. No impartial observer, however, will deny that out 
system of education has been found wanting in many ways and that there is urgent 
need for reform. For the moment the “humanities” have been^ relegated to die 
background, but it is retreehing to he reminded now and again that spirit and 
matter ere mutually attracfive, and that what has inspired man through tbe ages is 
something intangible which is not to be found midst tbe din of macbtues and in the 
activities of the factories and the workshops. ^ ■ 

There are at present signs of intense activity on the whole educational front, 
and it is evident that we are in for a prolonged struggle about the education of the 
post-war world. Ideas of education take diverse forms, but though all of diem runs 
a common aim, that of a system in which the mind and spirit of onr youth should 
be nurtured into a fine personality and useful citizenship. We are today confronting 
a world in which cultural values are momentarily in dissolution, but we feet 
certain that sooner or later .they will be restored to their proper places. Every one 
is agreed that the duality mid quantity of onr education must be improv^i after 
the war, aod that we must aim at quality rather than quantity. There is, however, 
a great divergence of opinion as to where the improvement is to be effected, and 
nowhere is the divergence greater than among educationists themselves. It is for 
the Universities to see that such divergence does not confuse our perception of the 
higher valune, so that-a man’s self may not seem greater tiian tbe race, and the 
present benefit more important than the permanent good. A sense of these values 
ie the surest safeguard against tbe influence of catchwords and phrases ; tbe great 
things of the human spirit still shine like stars pointing the way to the triumph 
or tbe tragedy of life. The democratic tradition which the greater part of the 
world has inherited is rookd in certain beliefs about human nature and about the 
moral end which underlie a profMT system of education. We must go back to the 
fundamental principles of moral training and rrsponsibility, and give such traloing 
a larger place in our courses of study than we have been doing. The battle on the 
moral front has not yet been won. And it will not be won, so long as there is.Uis 
tendency to plan the new world only in terms of materia! weil-beiog and to think 
always of economic, and never of moral and spiritual values. 

No one can in our time deny the value and importance of scientific knowledge 
and study, and the ever-increaeing numbers of students who wish to join the science 
ctssses In our colleges and the Department of Technol<^ testify to this value and 
Importance. It ie sad to think that so many of them fail to secure admission. We 
want more ecience colleges and better equipment in our existing laboratories. This 
is the sge of the maebin^ and it ie only those scientifically developed countries with 
highly organized industries that will survive the present struggle. But even with 
regard to the methods of ecienUfic study educationmts are not agreed. One thing is 
clear. Students of ecience need a broad and deep background to their training 
as much as others, and it is true to say Oiat the want of a proper balance between 
the study of science and a study of the ‘’humanitiee” largely acconnto for the 
unbalanced stale of out modern civilization. This is not the occasion to diseoss 
detnila of the different coursee of study which will have to be recast. Speaking 
generatly, there is a con^nsus of opinion that the education of the future ought to 
have a double aim, the aim of developing the student's individuality, and the aim of 
developing in him a strong eense of national obligation. What ie specially required 
IB not Hie teaching of party views nor of narrow communal predilections, but tbs 
. tooching ol great and united purposes which aim at the production of the gowi and 
liberal minded citizen. 



